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FOREWORD 


The countiies of South Aiueiica piesent widely vaiying inaikets 
foi fecU^mill and woodwoikmg inachineiy Some fact- is, jjowc^ei, 
aie common to all Hand labor is geneially rather cheap saumiii 
and woodwoilang industiies aie chaiacterized by many small 
leqmiing compaiatirely simple machineiy, and, wheievei any im- 
poitant demand foi machinery exists, consideiable competition is 
encoiiiiteied fioin Euiopean manufactureis 

Several South Ameiiean countries aie iichly endowed with foi- 
ests, but the timber is so inaccessible oi so widely scattered in many 
cases that it can not be exploited commercially except with great 
difficulty, and much lumber is impoited That condition restricts 
the market for high-grade sawmill machineij, and the smaller port- 
able mills are fairly numerous In Aigentiiia there rs an exceptronal 
opportunity in connection with the quebiacho industry, in which an 
attempt is being made to use scientific methods and modern 
machiiiery 

Prospects toi the sale of woodworking machineiy aie somewhat 
better In seveial of the maikets coveied by this bulletin the indus- 
tiy IS still lelatively undeveloped and the demand foi machinery 
coriespondingly small, but in others there is a growing tendency to 
expand and impiove existing equipment. In Chile, for example, 
theie appeals to be an increasing demand for better ecpiipment along 
certain hues following an expansion in public and private constiue- 
tion and an impiovement in the business situation In Argeiuna the 
inci*ea&ing demand for fuimtuie and othei wood products, especially 
111 Buenos Aiies and other large cities, has resulted in a certain im- 
piovement in woodwoikmg equipment There, and also in Brazil, 
the industiy is still in the hands of many small operatois of compai- 
atively small capital, howevei 

This bulletin describes in some detail the sawmill and woodwoik- 
ing industries of the vaiious countries of South America, the typ^ 
and oiigm of the machineiy now in use, and gives suggestions as io 
the best methods to secure new business, with the jiuxpose of giving 
the Umted States expoitei a practical idea of the present situation. 
It IS believed that the bulletin will be of material assistance to 
Ameucan inamifactuieis in intioducing new types of sawmill and 
woodwoikmg maehmeiv and m increasing sales of lines alieacly 
established 

This bulletin is one of a senes lepoitmg a world survey made by 
the Industiial Machineiy Division of the Buieau of Foreign agti 
Domeistic Comineice. That division will be glad to leply to specific 
uiquiiies fiom qualified Ameiican exporters on any of the sub3ects 
covered m this publication " 

WiXLTA:\t L Cooi^ER, Director^ ^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Afeix., 



MARKETS FOR SAWMI LL AND WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 


By Charles H Ducote, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Bnenos Aues 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

One of Argentina’s most valuable natural resources is its forests, 
forest products exported during 1928 having amounted to $24,419,- 
110, constituting about 14 per cent of the total exports The forests 
exploited are mainly in the northern part, near the boundaries 
with Bolivia, Paiaguay, and Brazil, the largest forest region being 
known as the Giand Chaco Besides the Chaco, Argentina has 
considerable forested areas in western Patagonia, along the Chilean 
frontier In that section beech in several varieties predominates 
and IS known locally as loble (oak) To the south softwoods aie 
frequent but scattered Cedar and laich occur in patches between 
the beech forests There aie very few mills in that part of Argen- 
tina, and they opeiate only to satisfy the local demands of the 
sparsely settled ruial communities Owing to the great distance 
from the consuming centerjS — Buenos Aires, Ko&ario, Santa Fe, 
etc — and the consequent heavy transpoztation chaiges, the southern 
forest regions are piactically neghgible as sources of lumber The 
small sawmills located theie, therefore, because of then small num- 
ber, the primitive methods they employ, and their small output of 
simple pioducts hardly wairant attention as markets for American 
sawmill machinery 

Many of Argentina’s woods, especially those in the northern sec- 
tion, are hard, heavy, dense, and expensive to work The largest 
demand for domestic lumber is in timber form for bridges and tres- 
tles, dock woiks, ciossing planks, watei-tank foundations, railioad 
crossties, fence posts, etc 

Owing to the existence in noithein Argentina of the quebracho- 
extiact industry, requiiing loggiqg and sawmill operations, it has 
been possible to develop a small industry concerned with the prepara- 
tion of aldei, white quebiacho, and popple lumbei foi the Buenos 
Aires maiket This lumber is piepaied into pieces of 8 to 10 feet 
and with a diameter of fiom 2 to 8 inches, rough, and it is piled on 
narges and shipped down, the Parana River to the consuming centeis 

In all Argentina theie are perhaps 20 sawmills The mills in the 
southwestein section, as alieady stated, aie very small and supply 
the small demand of the neighboring towns The mills in the north 
supply the demand of Santa Fe, Rosaiio, Buenos Aires, and many 
small towns located on and near the Paiana Rivei Those mills, also, 
a ’^e of verv small capacity 
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One of the most impoitant x^hases of the Argentine lumbeim! 
and sawmill intlustiy is that concerned with quebiacho, foi botl 
the preioaration of qiiebiacho extract and the expoitatioii of que 
bracho logs to the United States, Geimany, and a few othei conn 
tries where theie are facilities for the manuf actm e of quebiacln 
extiact It should also be noted that laige quantities of qiiebracln 
are used in Aigentina foi ties, fence xiosts, etc The vaiioiis dm 
sions of the quebiacho industiy, however, are, in older of impoitance 
jireparation of the extract, pief)aration of the logs for expoit, anc 
local manuf actuie of lumber products 
Owing to its importance as one of the major industries in Argen 
tina, it would seem worth while to consider in this connection tin 
quebiacho-extract industiy, as an attempt is made to use scientific 
methods in the handling of the logs, and modem eqiuxnnent is founc 
in the sawmills and the wood-pieparation sections 
The first quebiacho-extract factory was set up in Argentina ir 
1902, in the Chaco At present there are 32 factories' in Soutli 
America, 27 m Argentina, and the remainder in Paraguay 
The Aigentine and Paraguayan factories taken togethei repiesenl 
a total investment of 180,000,000 paper pesos (approximate!} 
$75,600,000) and have a total maximum production capacity of aboui 
400,000 tons of extiact per year 

In the quebracho sawmills and extiact factories, inasmuch as a 
large piopoition of the ca^ntal involved is Euioiiean, the machinery 
in use is usually British, German, French, oi Belgian, although 
American circular and band saws are used to a laige extent In 
view of the unfavorable condition of the quebracho industiy at the 
present time, the only purchases of machinery and equipment aie 
those necessary m the course of normal operations Extensions to 
existmg facilities are not likely to be made, as the quebiacho forests 
are expected to be entirely destroyed in the next 30 to 35 yeais 
The plants have been operating for some time at pait capacity 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


The Argentine sawmills find little incentive to mciease the amount 
or quality of their equipment or to introduce labor-saving methods 
tending to increase production The importation of lumber from 
abroad is done on such a large scale that the maiket for Aigentine 
lumber is very clearly defined and is alieady being supplied ’bv the 
existing sawmills To install modern, cosily inachineiy would 
merely increase capital expendituie without affecting fundamentally 
fhe factors that militate against the greater use of Aigentine saw- 
i^ml products, which are equally lack of extensive forests of 
woods in demand and high transportation costs Fiom the beoin- 
ning, sawmills in Argentina have made use of human labor in^tlie 
handlmg of logs and lumber, hence the conveying devices and ma- 
chinery in use are veiy primitive 

5vo special attention has ever been paid to wood utilization in 
preparing imported lumber Theie is no importation of logs , there- 
fore, the usual wastage in the form of slabs, top logs, etc , is not 
encounteied The only wastage is in the form of pieces which are 





left OY^r fiom cutting up the laige sizes into smallei sections The 
high cost of lumber acts natuially to cut clown this loss as much as 
possible In the prepaiation of lumber from logs of Aigentine 
oiigm no attention is given to saving and utilization 

A large i)ioportion of Argentine sawmills, peihaps 90 pei cent, 
use elect! icity as a souice of energy In all cases where new power 
equipment is to be installed electiical equipment is usfed Mills over 
10 j^ears old have utilized steam-boiler x^lants Extensmiis and re- 
placements in lecent yeais have laigely inci eased the use of electiical 
equipment The absence of deposits of coal in Argentina and its 
consequent high cost, as well as the high cost of othei fuels, leave 
little loom for doubt that the use of electiical eneigy in sawmills 
IS to become universal ^ 

Kiln-drying equipment for the seasoning of lumber is not used. 
Climatic conditions in the lumber legions aie such that seasoning 
may be very satisfactorily done by nieiely stacking the lumber out 
in the open. Deh varies aie then made fiom the piles that have been 
standing in the open the lequired minimum of time 

INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS 

As stated befoie, the most impoitant oiganizations conducting 
lumbeimg opeiations in Argentina aie the quebiacho-extiact manu- 
factiuers, the most impoitant of whom have found it necessaiy, be- 
cause of geographical conditions, to constiuct extensive industrial 
railway systems on then properties foi handling the logs One large 
company, for instance, which owns 13,800,000 acies of land in north- 
ern Argentina and plants with a capacity of 165,000 metric tons of 
extracts, has found it necessaiy to maintain and operate a railway 
system 400 miles in length A second company has a line 29 miles 
long and tianspoits annually about 9,000 tons of lumber Another 
company also operates an industrial lailway which is 38 miles in 
length " Only part of the system is used as a luinber-tianspoit 
system Still another concern operates extract factories capable of 
pioducmg about 110,000 tons pei yeai Two lailroad systems, hav- 
ing a total length of about 80 miles, are used to convey the logs 
fiom the forests to the mills In addition, it has an indiistiial lail- 
way line 17 miles in length feeding the extract factory at Coloma 
Benitez 

A lumbering company opeiates two industrial railways in connec- 
tion with its forest leserves in the Province of Santa Fe and the 
Teiritoiy of the Chaco That company has large land holdings and 
sawmills in the northein forests of Argentina Another liim oper- 
ate^ a short mdustiial railway for the use of its lumbering camp m 
the Piovince of Catamarca Another lumbeimg company opeiates 
23 miles of line for the exploitation of its timber lands in the Prov- 
inces of Santiago del Ester o and Catamaica That company has 
100,000 acres of woodland Still another company owns 25 miles of 
line which it uses in the preparation and transport of firewood The 
company also operates a sawmill A lumbering company whose 
chief business is to secure and sell firewood operates an industrial 
railway 26 miles long in connection with its foiestal opeiations at 
Quilino, Province of Cordoba 
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All of the opeiatois of the iiidustiial-railway systems mentioned 
Lave found it necessary to develop an extensive system of rough diit 
loads 01 paths through the foiests in order to transpoit the logs 
from the foiests to the railway lines On these roads hoises, 
bullocks, and automobile trucks aie used, the logs being prepaied 
in the forest to permit of easiest handling Logging machineiy is 
not used to any extent, although some attempts have been made ni 
the past to» introduce improved felling, stripping, and log-handling 
geai The cheapness of human labor and the natural tendency to 
continue using old-time methods have, perhaps, been the main rea- 
sons for the lack of success 

IMPORTS OF SAWMILL MACHINERY 

American machinery firms have not been expoiding sawnnll ma- 
chinery to Aigentina in anything like significant amounts, the avei- 
age yearly value of shipments having been onij^ about $25,000 
Imports of sawmill maclnnery are not sepaiately classified in the 
Argentine customs statistics, and it would, therefore, be extiemely 
difficult to determine the total amount of imports Some equipment 
IS known to come from France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many Considerable success has been expeiienced by Ameiican 
manufacture! s in supplying the demand foi circulai and band saws 
During 1924, 1925, and 1926 there were imported 258,652, 310,427, 
and 270,043 kilos, respectively, of saws of all kinds, of which the 
United States supplied an average of about 35 per cent» The re- 
mainder of the demand was supplied by German, French, and Bel- 
gium inanufactiuers, in that order Detailed figuies of imports of 
saws in 1927 and 1928 are as follows 


Impoijts of Saws into Aeoentinv 

Kind 

1927 

1928 

Small handsaws Viio^ 

Handsaws with handles 

Large cross-cut saws ^ 

Circular and band sa^ s 

80, 683 
732 
14, 019 
151, 917 

123, 618 
SPO 
21, 169 
202, 236 



In supplying the demand for saws of all types Ameiican mann- 
facturers have been m the lead They have supplied equipment 
better able to handle the hardwoods* of Aigentina such as white 
and red quebracho, etc The mechanism foi bringing the wood up 
to the saw is usually very simple in Argentine sawmills, being 
usually made of quebracho and labricated on the spot For han- 
dhng softer woods, such as cedai, Belgian saws and carriages are 
often found, the feeding mechanism being in many cases automatic 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The woodworking industry in Aigentina is almost entirely taken 
up with the manufacture of fiunituie, boxes, doois and windows, 
and a few miscellaneous wood products As an outlet for American 
machinery, the woodvroiking industry is much moie important and 
more worthy of consideration than the sawmill industiy 



Owmg to the fact that Buenos Aiies and neighboiing sections aie 
the localities in Argentina offering gieatest demand for wood 
products, the largei and more impoitant plants aie to be found m 
Buenos Aires, although a host of smaller establishments are found 
throughout the inteiior of the couiitiy It has been stated that there 
aie about 840 woodworking plants in Aigentina, 140 of which are 
located in Buenos Aires 

The many small plants make use in laige measuie of hand- 
work and have only a very small output Moreovei, it should be 
pointed out that many of the establishments aie nothing but small 
sawing plants whose woik is concerned with the sawing up of fiie- 
wood, rough planking foi constiuction, etc , and which aie not wood- 
woiking plants in the strict sense of the word 

The furniture-manufactuimg mdustiy is easily the most impoitant 
of the woodwoikmg industries in Argentina In Buenos Aiies alone 
there aie seven laige manufactureis whose products include all of 
the most important furniture articles in use in Argentme homes 
The fuinituie industry has been developed to such an extent that 
local demand is almost entiiely supplied by it Two oi thiee of the 
firms, moieovei, produce aiticles compaiable with those produced in 
factories in the United States and Eiuope In addition to the fiir- 
nituie factoiies in Buenos Aires, theie are about 550 medium and 
small plants located in the various population centeis of the iiiteiior 

During recent years a steady inciease has been taking place in 
Argentina in the demand for office fuimture, most of which has 
been impoited The local inanufactuie of office furniture has been 
increasing also, and at the present time there aie about 10 office- 
furniture factories of medium and small impoitance Manufactuie 
of office furniture is expected to continue on the increase in Argen- 
tina, with the probable expansion of existing factory facilities 

An impoitant section of Argentina’s industrial life is represented 
by the manufactureis of doors and windows and inteiioi woodwoik 
in buildings There aie 3l factories in Buenos Aires enaaged in 
manufacturing doors and windows All of these factoiies, howevei, 
are also manufactuieis of rough furniture, boxes, and the like A 
small numbei of tlie factoiies make doors foi stock which aie much 
cheaper in cost than those imported fiom the United States, al- 
though the woikman&hip and matenals are infeiioi Panels are 
usually of pine or spruce. There aie seveial mills in Rosaiio who-^e 
woik IS of fair quality These mills use native cedai to some ex- 
tent, hut the greatei part of then lumber is impoited 

Theie is a large demand foi ornamental wood tuimngs, such as 
posts, pillars, balusteis, handiailmgs, etc , for use in intenoi decoia- 
tion and finish A large amount of such material is also used by 
furnituie manufacturers, many of whom do not have then own turn- 
ing latlies or whose demand is so small that it is cheapei to pm chase 
from a manufacture! The seven mills in Buenos Aiies and three 
or foiii small ones in Kosano and Santa Fe ap^ieai to be supplying 
the maiket successfully 

Besides the fuimtuie manufacture! s, some mention shonlcl be nude 
of the small fiunituie and cabinet makers doing aitistic 'vvoik chieffv 
by hand There aie about 60 such establishments in Buenos xVnes 
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As then output is laigely handmade, theie would be practically 
no demand fioni them foi woochvoiking machinery, although some 
may be inteiested in small poi table equipment, such as dulls, 
jiolishers, etc 

Apart fiom the regular woodwoikmg plants, there are said to be 26 
box-making plants in Buenos Aires In the interior veiy little de- 
\elopment has been made in box making The industry has paid 
little attention to quantity pioduction and standaidization, and the 
equipment used m most of the plants consists only of a handsaw 
and a planer, usually imjioited fiom France or Belgium Some of 
the box niakeis are beginning to make use of plywood in ceitam types 
of boxes The plywood used in box making an ires in squares of 3 
to 5 feet, 3 to 4 millimeteis in thickness Besides biich, some success 
has been obtained from the use of alder plywood from Russia Ply- 
vood importers are expecting a great increase in the use of plywood 
m boxes and feel that an impetus would be given to its use weie it 
posbible to obtain machinery capable of making boxes of various 
‘- 1 ZOS automatically oi semiautomatically One factor making for 
Ingh cost of plywood boxes is that handwork has been used almost 
entirely 

EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 

In general, Argentme woodworking plants, funiiture factoiies, 
sash and dooi mills, etc , work with veiy small capital, have a small 
output, and use very little modern labor-saving mechanical equip- 
ment Bench saws and planers aie usually of extremely simple 
types and, except m a few cases, do not have automatic feeding and 
stock-handling attachments Theie is no demand whatever fpr la,rge, 
high-speed, high-output planeis, matchers, surfacers, and the like 
Machinery of these classes, of American manufacture, has been said 
to be too complicated for use by the type of labor found in the local 
woodworking mills Another factor working against Ameiican ma- 
chinery IS its high cost as compared with European machines, which 
come to Argentina in the very simplest types and are sold at prices 
so much lo\\er than those quoted on American machines as to permit 
of practically no competition That American manufactiuers are 
able to offer machinery of greater speed and production has very 
little influence on demand and sales 

Woodwoilung mills make much use of band saws of simx^le types 
These machines, also, are usually of Euiopean origin, although the 
saws m many cases are impoited from the United States Although 
theie is no separate classification in the Argentine customs statistics 
for woodworking machinery, it is known that Belgium and French 
machmery predominates in the market. Some of the woodworking 
machmeiy ui the larger plants comes from Germany and Sweden 
Imports from the United States are very small, indeed The Argen- 
tine woodworking industry has developed without any attempt at 
organization of those in the industry, with a consequence that there 
aie many very small plants, all working in competition Theie 
19 no apparent tendency to a unification of forces and the building 
of modern factoiies Under the present conditions it will be difficult 
to introduce American machinery 

Most of the woodworking mills are able to obtain a steady and 
leiiabie supply of electricity, and many have availed themselves of 



the opportunity of pui chasing Io^Y-prlced poi table equipment Small 
electnc-driven poi table saws also aie coming into the maiket in 
increasing quantities These tools aie usually ot American manu- 
facture. 

[The Commercial Intelligence Division of the Biiieaii of Foieif?n and Domestic 
Commeice has on file lists of the pimcipal Aisjentme tjuehiacho ext i act factoiies, 
woodworking establishments, and tiunitme tactoiies These lists are available 
to qualified American films on application to that division at W^a^hington, D C ] 

BRAZIL 


By Gregory H EickhofP, American Trade Commissioner, Bio de Janeiro 

SAWMILL INDUSTKY 

In a consideration of BiaziPs lumber and milling industry it is 
well to bear in mind that it is estimated that oO per cent of the 
country is covered with forests of one sort oi another Two hun- 
dred and fifty-four varieties of timbei have been named, classified^ 
and tested The natuie of the foiests makes the exploitation of 
any one vaiietv difficult and expensive, theie not being enough tiees 
of any one varietj' in a reasonable aie a to justify the use of niecham- 
cal methods Tiaveling jobbers contiact with landowners for logs. 
These are sold in the consuming centeis and sawed in local mills 
to meet the demands of individual consumeis 

Until the beginning of the pine industiy in the State of Pa i ana 
softwood lumber reached Biazil from Russia, Scandinavia, and the 
United States, following the election of mills the imports have 
gradually decieased, until at jnesent only heavy timbers, box shocks, 
and certain othex special cuts are in demand Ameiican timber 
ciuisers have placed the commeicial stands at 5,000,000 M feet, the 
combined mills of Paiana having an annual capacity of 100,000 M 
feet At piesent the market is suffeiing from overproduction, which 
has compelled many small mills to shut down 

The following table shows Biazil’s imports of lumber Data on 
tlie origin of the imports are not available 

Imports of Lumber into Brazil 


Year 

Kilos 

Value 

Year 

Kilos 

Value 


1, 664, 790 
1, 584, 707 
3, 458, 958 

$60 998 
79, 617 
145, 285 

1925 

2, 733, 168 ' 
6,445,819 

$116, 260 
260, 372 


1926 

1924 



In 1927 Biazil espoited 199,011296 kilos oI lumber valued at 
$2,872,720, in 1928, 112,487,988 kilos, valued at $2,685,860 Milled 
planks and boards accounted foi 1,480,719 kilos in 1927 and 1,368,- 
879 kilos in 1928 Approximately 60 pei cent of the expoits go to 
Argentina, the remaindei, piincipally liaidwoods, goes to all parts 
6f the woild 

Theie is thought to be but one company in Brazil having a modern 
plant -with a complete American installation Others use German, 
English, Belgian, and Fiench machinery, buying United States 
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materials Vvlien they aie competitive in piice with the Euiopean 
products Ameiican saw manufacturers have enjoyed a fan' turn- 
over, well-imown biands being earned m stock ioi disci immating 
buyeis 

Wheie carnages aie used the belt-type feed is generally installed 
Small mills aie satisfied with simple steel rollers in a metal fiaine 
Mills aie content with then piesent equip)ment Giving to the 
piesent state of the lumber maiket, none aie contemplating improve- 
ments 

One mill handles its logs with steam skiddeis to lailioad and 
hf)ists and conveveis at plant The aveiage opeiatoi uses oxen for 
skidding and manual labor at his mill Lack of capital investment 
combined with low wages peimits owneis to make a profit using the 
most primitive methods 

The waste caused by a wide cut is an unimportant factoi in the 
local lumbei nidiistry Wood utilization, economy of opeiation, and 
leco^eiy of miall cuts, ends, ami slabs is imknoAMi 

Two laige mills use wood-fuel boilers for then powei equipment, 
others use watei wheels oi electiic motois, no coal-fiied plants exrst 
Lumbei geneialh^ leaches the market lu the foim of lough planks, 
the buyer i educing it to his lequiiements, eithei in the shop or on 
the job Practically no kilns aie used Cabinetmakeis and other 
woodwoiking shops buy gieen timber, holding it until it leaches the 
point of diyness they consider necessaiy 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

In the city of Rio de Janeiro 50 plants have sawing and planing 
machinery In addition, 93 small caipentei shops make furniture, 
doois ‘-ashe*^, boxes, and cabinets No airplane plant yet exists, 
nor do any of the mills or shops turn out materials until ordeied 
Employment is (‘onstantly fluctuating, ov/ing to the unceilamty of 
01 del s ^LS the Euiopean ap])i entice system is followed, many 
voiim boys aie ‘^een working next to giown mechanics With the 
low wtiges existent plus the speed and efficiency of local craftsmen, 
many shops have found macliineiy uneconomical 

It IS estimated that less than 10 per cent of the machineiy in 
use comes from, the United States No criticism exists against 
American equipment; however, the prices and credit teims range 
much higher and shorter than those oflered by Euiopean competitors 
German, Belgian, and French manufacturers are installing elec- 
trically driven machines in shops on the installment plan Final 
payment is u'^ualh" made at the end of two yeais 

The aveiage small shop is usually equipped vrith a ivood lathe, 
a band sa^v a scroll saw, and a saw table The large establishment 
will have, in addition to the above, dadoing, shapei, joiner, ancl 
planing machines Ninetr-five pei cent of all shop machineiy is 
electrically driven 

Peioba IS tlie wood commonly used foi tables, chairs, cabinets, anct 
fiist-elass inteiioi doors High-class fuimtiiie is fabi mated fioni 
jacaranda, or imbuya veneei Cedro oi a hardwood enters the 
sash-frame and door line, the wood used being a matter of price and 
personal selection Practically all shopwork is of a very high grade 



The tendency is towaid small shops, laige plants aie not consi du- 
eled so efficient, owing to the peculiar temperament of the uonkeis. 
The Biazilian woodwoiking business is in no wav compaiable with 
similar organizations in the United States 

Typical wages aie as folloivs Boys (appi entices), 5 to 7 milieis 
pel day, helpers, 7 to 10 milreis pei day, cabmetmakeis, 12 to 15 
milieis pel day (One milieis equals 12 cents ) In many shops 
chans, sash, and fiames aie made on a piece woik basis. 

All machineiy installations made dining the last two yeais aie 
of the direct-diive type; othei belt equipment belt fitted 

Puce is the ruling factor in machineiy sales, with lonir-time ciedit 
terms geneial 

[Lists of sawmill and wood^^olklng plants and distiibutois ot sawmill ma- 
(•mneiw in Biazil may be obtained from the Coinmeicial Inteilmence Dnision 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeice, Washington, DC] 

CHILE 


By Robert G Glover, Assistant Commercial Attache, Santiago 

The impetus given to the domestic manufacturing mclustiies in 
Chile during the past two exceptionally piospeioiis veaib has appai- 
ently favoied woodwoiking establishments to a gi eater extent than 
olheis The laige and divei‘=ified eonstiuction pioauim which the 
Government has been cainnng on sinoe the latte^ part of 1927, to- 
gether with inci casing acticity on the put ot pm ate capital in both 
business and lesidential buildings, especially in lecent months, has 
lesulted m an abnoimal demand for all classes of liimbei and 
furnituie 

The Government, in conformity with its policy of encouraging the 
building up of national mclustiies in Avhich the coiintiy possesses an 
abundance of raw material, has given both sawmill and woodworking 
industries ample piotection by placing an almost prohibitive duty on 
the importation of lumber, furniture, and other items manufactiued 
from wood Woodworking plants have been enjoying unusually 
good business and will continue to prosper foi some time to conie^ 
since there is a heavy building progi am in progress 

All togethei, there are 11 diffoient kinds of Chilean timbei aaIucIi 
aie abundant enough to be exploited commeiciallv They aie alaino^ 
laurel, loble pellin, coigue, olivillo, ulmo, lauli, lingue, cypiess, alerce, 
litie, luma, mahiu, and tenio Most of them lequiie an diving on 
account of the excessive amount of vatei oi sap they contain 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

Ciieumstances in Chile haie lesulted in the saw mill and Avood- 
Avoiking industiies becoming almost entiiely sepaiated Logging 
IS A^eiy expensive because the principal timbei giowths aie found 
eithei in the swampy low lands oi on mountain sides, and as the 
lumbei maiket, np until the present time, has been somewhat small, 
very few concerns Avith sufficient capital to make piopei installations 
for cutting lumber on a large scale have been attracted to the Chilean 
sawmill industry Most of the lumber, even to-day, is sawn in port- 
able mills whose daily capacity ranges under 10,000 feet 
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Instead of caittmg lumber to special order, as 3b the practice in 
the average lumbering country, mills follow the practice of squaring 
the larger sticks suitable for remilJing purposes and cutting standard 
sizes, such as 2 by 4, 2 by 6, 2 by 8. 4 by 4, and 1 inch boards No 
attempt is made to finish lumbei tor the consuming trade, but in- 
stead it is stacked to air dry and ib then sold to concerns engaged in 
remilling and selling to the consuming trade 

Keimlirng concerns generally send buyers, who are also their 
inspectors, to the small sawmills, where stocks are purchased and 
inspections are made at the same tune Stocks are generally selected 
that have been stacked from 6 monthb to 2 years, that is, vheie 
Ininbci IS to be used for finishmo puipobcs oi turned into fuimtuie 
and cabinets The principal lumber -retailing companies own then 
own freight cars, and one concern, in addition to having its own cars, 
has coastwise steamers In past years lumber people weie often 
held up on shipments, owing to a siioitane of lailroad rolling stock, 
and foi that reason the large films acquired their own cais Now 
that railioads have impioved then semce, there is no fuithei need 
for lumber concerns to follow this practice 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The woodworking plants, like the sawmill plants, aie mosllv small 
conceiiis engaged in supphing the demand in the locality in which 
they aie situated Theie aie, however, a few^ large fiims which 
ha^e lunibei yards and lenulling plants in different sections of the 
country, hut they seldom attempt to sell oi ship finished lumbei 
outside of the community in wdiicli then lemilling plant are located 
Carpenter laboi is still very cheap, the a\eiage being around the 
equivalent of $2 25 and $2 50 pei day Railroad freight rates are 
high, and at the same time theie is practically no standai dization 
in building materials, which makes it very difficult for laige plants 
to operate on mass-piodiiction pimciples'and sell to retail lumbei- 
yards throughout the countiy Practically every building has dif- 
feient specifications foi doois, sash, and moldings Since Chilean 
carpenters aie quite efficient and relatively cheap, they have been 
successful in underbidding the laiijer planing mills, especially in 
localities other than whexe the mobi impoitant plants are located 
The same conditions exist in the funiture and cabinet industries, 
except that the inachineiv is less modern The latest statistics, pub- 
lislied in 1925, show a total of 203 woodworking plants in Chile, 
representing a total investment of 57,272,457 pesos (about $6,875,000) 
and giving employment to 4,448 persons No doubt the number of 
plants to-day is twice that of 1925 and the employees arouncl 10 000 
Without doubt the amount of capital invested has increasecl in the 
same proportion, if not more 

TYPES AND SOURCES OF MACHINERY USED 

Import statistics aie not in sufficient detail to permit an analysis 
as to the number and type of units of woodworking machinery 
imported, since both sawmill and woodworking machinery are 
giouped under the same heading The following are the figures for 
192 < and 1928 
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iMPOETb OF Sawmill and Woodwokkino Machineey into Chile 


Country of origin 

1927 

1923 

Kilos 

Pesos 1 

Kilos 

1 

Pesos J 

Germany 

157, 701 
73 610 
210 
44, 065 
9,435 
14, 964 
6,329 

436, 797 
103, 153 
! 200 

347, 527 

1 100, 108 

94, 524 

1 17, 649 

81, 474 
32,539 

“”'31, 846'! 
4, 360 
10, 983 
6,351 
2,440 
4,544 1 

228, 424 
79,174 

” 130,” 116 
9, 234 
89, 626 
16 949 
4,890 
29, 100 

Belgium 

Argentina 

United States 

France 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Netheriandb 

Ecuador . 

Totd 



306, B4 

j 1,099,958 

174 537 i 

1 

687, 513 



1 The Chilean peso is equunlent to about $0 12 


Although 1828 was decidedly a better business veai foi sawmill 
and woodwoiking plants, machinery impoitations fell off almost 50 
per cent ovei the pievious yeai This decline was laigely due to 
heavy orders placed by a few of the laigei mills in 1927 foi high- 
pioduction units Anothei factoi was that the numeious small 
furnituie factories began expanding veiy fast that yeai 

As will be seen fiom the above figuies, Geimaiiy is the laigest 
supplier of machinei3% vitli the United States second Geimiaii}^ 
fuinisheb the laigest volume in cheap anl small equipment, wheieas 
the United States contiibutes almost all of the laigei units oi high- 
production machines Both Fiance and Belgium aie also com- 
petitois in the low-piiced maiket, but neither countiy has so a wude 
a distiibution as Gexmany In Santiago and Valpaiaiso, the laigest 
cities in Chile, about 50 pei cent of the machineiy and mill-sujiply 
houses lepiesent German manufactuieis, and mij gieat ineiease in 
United States paiticipation in the trade is dependent on establish- 
ing more distributois wdio will actually caiiy in stock a varied line 
of woodwoiking machineiy 

METHODS IN VOGUE 

Laboi costs, although they have been steadily using, have not yet 
leached the point iriiere lumber nulls and woodwoiking establish- 
ments are compelled to install labor-saving units and highei -produc- 
tion equipment Average wages paid mill superintendents in a plant 
which employ, aioimd 100 men aie fiom the equivalent of $3 50 to 
$4 50 pel day, sawyers in lemilling plants draw about $2 to $2 50 
pei day, lunibei inspectois, $1 50 to $1 75, common laboreis aveiage 
about $1, cabinetmakeis and A\ood caiweis lecewe from $3 to 50 
Natuially, with a low wage scale, small plants aie leliictant to buy 
modem and high-production machineiy The few mills that have 
installed Ameiicaii machines seldom lun them at the maximum 
capacity Practically no plaiieis, molders, matcheis, or surfacers 
are geaied to feed at ovei 150 feet pei minute, as a mattei of fact, 
many feed less than 100 feet pei minute Mill owners claim that 
macliine operatois aie not sufficiently skilled to tiiiii out good- 
quality work at high speed, theiefoie, they prefer to run then ma- 
chinery at low" speed even though it maj^ be high-pioduction equip- 
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nient The quantity of special equipment in the larger mills, such 
as special sanders, multiple cutting -off saw fiaines, sawing and 
dadoing machines, universal saw benches, vaiiety saws, and miteiing, 
beveling, and other types of automatic machines, is veiy small The 
tendencj^ is to use hand labor foi many opeialions 

EQUIPMENT IN USE 

Saws and band-saw fiames of the laigei types aie mostly iin- 
poited from the United States Small and slow-speed equipment 
IS generally supplied by Euiopean manufactuieis, the luajoiity 
being imported from Geimany, with the lemamdei coming fiom 
Belgium and France During 1929 a few laige band-saw fiames 
weie imported from Germany, owing to price, but in practically 
every instance the speed of the machine is lelatively slow, and the 
machine is used where daily production is not a vital question 

Saw haimneiing, filing, and biazing equipment, eten in the largei 
plants, is veiy inadequate, and also fox the most part old equip- 
ment For the laigei mills the United States supplies most of the 
market’s requirements 

Euiopean manufactuiers aie at tlie piesent time supplying over 
60 pei cent of all planei knives sold in Chile Geimany, Sweden, 
Fiance, and Belgium supply all of the cheap knives imported A 
large fo^mdiy m Chile r^alies a few knives, hut as the Euiopean 
article is very cheap and of about the same quality, it is anlihcly 
that this concern will mciease ]ts actnities American-manufac- 
tured knives are used only on the laigei oi highei -production units, 
and as the niimbei of such machines is not gieat compaied to the 
miall and slow-speed machines, inipoitation of loiives fioin the 
United States will continue to be of little impoitance unless Ameii- 
can concerns advertise more extensively in the interest of then 
product Every establishment appieciates the high quality of 
Ameiican-made knives, but since European prices are anywhere 
from 40 to 60 per cent less, the small plants generally use the cheaper 
type. 

Although the furniture and cabinet industry has had a laige 
growth during the past two years, there is hardly a plant in Chile 
that can be classified as modem As these small plants have been 
gx owing they have gradually added new machines, not taking into 
consideration standardization or cost of production 

MARKETING INFORMATION 

Generally speaking, whenever new equipment is needed, puce is 
the governing factor, and this naturally militates in favoi of Euro- 
pean manufacture! s There appears to be little likelihood of Aineii- 
can manufacturers participating to any laige extent in the demand 
for furniture and cabinet machinery until such time as local plants 
leacli a high-production stage or manufacturers send engineering 
salesmen to the maiket who can outlme to the respective plants the 
a<^-antages of modern machmery and show them that by piittmg in 
laboi-samng equipment they will not only lower production costs 
but turn out a betlei grade of work In view of the small maiket 
lor furniture and cabinets, together with other conditions mitigating 
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against laige plants, such as high freight rates and low carpenters’ 
and cabinetmakers’ wages, it is pioblematical whether the expense 
and effoit would justify the undei taking 

Practically 95 per cent of the wopdwmiking establishments in (Jiiile 
aie iiin by electric power Only one plant that is of any size has 
direct diiving equipment, the others take their power fiom the mam 
shaft or counter-driven shafts Current at 380 volts, 3 phase, 50 
cycles IS most common in Chile , hoii ever, there are still some places 
wheie 440-volt direct cm rent is used' The tendency seems to be to 
standardize on alternating ciiirent, and manufactuiers should, m 
general, avoid quoting on machmeiy equipped with direct-current 
motors 

OUTLOOK 

Notwithstanding the fact that the tendency of both planing mills 
and furniture and cabinet factoiies is towaid small plants, theie is an 
opportunity for Ameiican manufactuieis to sell some equipment in 
Chile For example, at the piesent time, less than a dozen of the 
bettei wood woi king plants aie equipped with dust and shaving 
bloweis Likewise, iheie is an inci easing demand for dry-kiln eqinii- 
ment, especially since stocks of air-diied liimbei are vei}’ low at the 
piesent time and will continue so Sawmills will be unable to pro- 
duce a sufEcient quantity of lumbei vheieby 12 months’ supply can 
be stacked for an -drying as has been the ca'^e m past jeais It is 
estimated that 80 per cent of the woodwoiking establishments in Chile 
do not have diy-kiln&, and in those now in use the equipment is veiy 
old and entnely inadequate to take caie of lequiiements when it comes 
to passing all their lumber thiough kilns be foie woikng Most of the 
Chilean lumber can not be diy-kilned immediately aftei being sawed, 
but must be stacked foi air-drvmg foi at least G to 10 months, after 
that it can be successfully used if it is passed thiough kilns 

Laboi -saving equipment for lumbei handling and stacking is 
unlmown in Chile, but now that laboi costs are rising and will con- 
tinue to do so, some headway can be made in inducing mills to in^^tall 
this class of equipment 

American manufactuieis stand little opportunity of inci easing 
their business m the Chilean market unless they aie willing to bend 
their own lepiesentatives to call on the tiade as piactically none of 
the machinery and mill-supply houses pay veiy much attention to 
soliciting the woodwoiking trade, but instead merely await foi ciis- 
tomeis to come in and ask for quotations 

[Lists of tlie ijiincipal voodvoiking tstahlisliiaeut"' and clistiibutois of saw- 
mill .Hid voodwoiliMic maciuiion in Cliilo aie a^ailiible m tlie Commercial 
Intelliemue Division ot tlm Biueaii ot Fiaeicn and Domestic Cumnieice 
Wavlinglon D 0] 

COLOMBIA 


B-v Walter J Donnelh, An^erican Comnercial Attache, Bogota 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

The sawmill industiy in Colombia is veiv crude in its present stage, 
With the exception of that at Baiianquilla, wheie theie is a modern 
band mill One company is installing a band mill near Bogota, but it 
is not yet completed The industiy as carried on in the section sui- 
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loundiiig Bogota consibtb of vaiious portable ciieiilai-saw nulls whicli 
aie operated in an antiquated manner The wood is ^^old nreen as it 
eoines oft the saw A laige amount ol lumbei cut out ol the logs 
by hand m the old whip-saw fashion 

A gieat many diffeient tjqies of timber aie growing in that section, 
piacticaliy all of which aie commercial woods and some of an excep- 
tionally fine quality The majoiity of the wood would be classified 
as hardwood, but there is a quantity of sottwmod available With the 
exception of three or four kinds, they are entiiely different fiom the 
woods in Noith Ameiica The most expensive are pmo, cedio, and 
nogal 

Numerous individuals cut foiests on then own pioperty, using 
either the whip-saw method or small ciicular-saw mills 

With the exception of that around Earianqmlla, the lumber in- 
dustry in Colombia is the same thioughout the country Howevei, 
a great variety of timber is to be found in the diffeient sections, for 
example, the timber growing at Iotv altitudes, in the hot country,’' 
]s entirely different from the timber at high altitudes, the stands at 
the high altitudes are much heavier and contain more comnieicial 
trees 

Most of the machineiy used is of Ameiican manufactuie and 
mainly the product of one company No gang saws aie used, and 
the only band saws in Colombia are those employed by the previously 
mentioned companies The types of carriages used vary 

The lumber mdiistiy in Colombia is inadequately equipped, but 
steps aie being taken to improve the type of machineiy and the 
methods The inciease in the cost of labor in 1927 and 1928, owing 
to the development of public works, has cieated a demand for labor- 
saving devices ; but as yet these are practically unknown throughout 
the country 

Most of the logging in the various Imnber industries is done by 
oxen Logs for the band mill at Baiianquxlla aie earned down the 
Magdalena River in rafts One company plans to use gravity log 
slides, also caterpillar and liigh-lead logging methods With these 
two exceptions, the mills are taken to the logs, not the logs to the 
mills, or the trees are cut and sawed by hand where they are felled. 
In cases where the portable mills are moved periodically to diffeient 
p>arts of the timber the logs are hauled by oxen to the mills until a 
small territory has been cut, and then the mills are again moved to 
better timber Adequate conveyer facilities and loading devices 
are unknown 


Colombia is rich in timber, with quantities of exceedingly 
hardwoods, but owing to the difficulty of transportation, practically 
no lumber is exported Because of the wealth of timber, no efforts 
are made to reduce the kerf, and in a great many forests the exploita- 
tion is cairied on with a waste of about 75 per cent 
The demand for lumber in the vaiious cities and haciendas 
mroughout the country is substantial, and prices are extremely high 
Practically the only by-product to the lumber industry in Colombia 
p charcoal; large quantities are used A moderate amount of tan- 
seemed m the neighborhood of Bogota, is supplied to the local 
tannery. Most of the slabs and saw waste is utilized for the manu- 
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facturc of charcoal The chaicoal made in a piimitive fashion 
by piling up the wood, coveiing it with eaith, and burning it foi sev- 
eial days However, one company is investigating the possibilities 
of marketing vaiious by-pioducts that could be pioduced by more 
scientific distillation 

Power equipment used consists of hand, ox, horse, and mule 
power, steam boilers, electric generatois, and gasoline tractois The 
steam power is generally obtained fiom small traction engines, and 
waste wood is used as fuel 

The dry kilns in Barranquilla are modern, otheis will be installed 
m the neighboihood of Bogota The kilns in Bogota at piesent are 
ancient There is one being installed near Bogota which is of the 
modern type of moist-air kiln manufactured in the United States 
A substantial demand exists in Bogota for processed dry woods. 
The present practice is to piocess the wood before it is diy, but 
this gives such bad results that many contractors are forced to 
import wood flooring and other wood products 

Logging railways are unknown in Colombia and probably could 
not be used, as the country is too mountainous and other methods 
sue more suitable 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

Woodwoiking machineiy, with the exception of that in the mill 
in Bairanquilla, consists of very small planeis and matchers, most 
of the woodwoiking being done by hand by caipenteis Such equip- 
ment as planing mills, sash and door factoiies, indoor -finish mills, 
etc , are not in operation in Colombia A company in Bairanquilla 
and one in Bogota are planning to install the most modern machin- 
eiy One companv in Bogota manufactiiies flooring and does some 
planing This, however, is a small and old plant One or two other 
''•mallei concerns have planers and matchers 

Cabinetmakers and machine operators receive from $150 to $d 
per day Finishers come under the heading of cabinetmakers in 
Colombia Mechanics receive from $1 to $3 per day, and laborers 
fi om $0 80 to $1 20 

With regard to efficiency and waste, the woodworking machinerv 
appeals to be ]ust as inefficient as the sawmill machinery, although 
there is much less waste because the cost of the sawed lumber is 
very high 

It IS obvious that the present Colombian niaiket foi sawmill and 
woodwoiking machinery is small, and it is unlikely that new plants 
will be established until the piesent economic depression is ended 
The outlook is imceitain Despite the unceitaiiity, manufacturers 
might benefit by establishing agency aiiangeinents in Colombia in 
ordei to take advantage of any impiovement in the situation 

[A ot dealeis in sawmill and woodwoiking machineiy in Colombia is 
available in the Oommeicial Intelligence Division ot the Buiean of Poieign 
and Domestic Commeice, Washington, D 0 ] 
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PERU 


B} O C Townsend, American Commeicial Attache, Lima 

The sawmill industiy of Pei ii is not well developed, owing to the 
fact that the commeicial forests, located near Iqiutos, aie too far 
from the lumber market and lack adequate tiansportation facilities 

There aie at present two sawmills in Iqiiitos, working cedar and 
mahogany in large quantities Other small sawmills, all of United 
States manufacture, have been bought by independent operatois 
They are of the circular type, with cairiage feeds and aie, in most 
cases, diiven by agncultuial tractois They are used to turn out 
lumbei from logs not over 1 meter in diameter and from 6 to 10 
meters long 

The circular-saw mills undoubtedly take a very thick cut, with 
the result that theie is a large kerf Nothing is done to reduce such 
waste 

Some of the small mills use steam ti actors or boilers mounted 
on wheels For fuel they use the waste from the mill 

It IS believed that theie is no kiln-drying equipment in any part 
of Peiu 

The only potential market foi Ameiican sai\mill machinery is 
the area near Iqiutos 

On the other hand, the Peruvian woodworking industiy is vejy 
well developed The wood used most commonly is Douglas fii, im- 
ported m laige quantities from the United States Some Central 
American cedar is used 

There are six or seven general woodwoiking shops completely 
equipped with modern Ameiican machinery* They use laige resaws 
for making boards, usually cutting up timber 12 by 12 inches and 
m all lengths Other common equipment consists of large and 
speedy planing, matching, and molding machines, and large baud 
saws with carnages 

Furniture manufacturing and cabinetmaking is done in plants 
entirely distinct fiom the geneial woodwoiiang shops They are 
small shops with small machines, almost all of German origin In 
the general woodworking establishments, however, the machineiy is 
ahnost entirely American 

All woodworking machineiy is up to date New installations are 
always being considered, since the demand for the products of the 
plants IS constantly increasing Most of the mills aie equipped with 
modern fihng-room equipment 

Most plants aie elBcient High jiroduction is obtained, as well as 
nigh production per worker All mills know the use of ripsaws, trim 
oaws, cut-off saws, swing saws, miter saws, molding machines, shap- 
ers, plaiieis, joiners, dadoing machines, and glue equipment, but no 
modem kiln-drying equipment is used by any of the mills in Peru 
Most of the mills use boilers to obtain their power, consuming mill 
waste as fuel While electric power is available, the price is so high 
that it generally does not pay to use it 

Undoubtedly, price is a dominating factor m the purchase of 
machinery as far as the small carpenter shops are concerned 
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URUGUAY 


Bj Spencer B Greene, Acting Commeicial Attache, Montevideo 

Th-e sawmill industry of Uruguay extiemely small, since theie 
are no forests of commercially valuable woods in the Eepublic, 
consequently, all lumber is impoited 

Pine from the United States undoubtedly leads in the imports 
into Uruguay In 1927 the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, impoits of pine amounted to 3", 984, 424 square meteis In addi- 
tion to pine, the United States furnishes redwood, Douglas fii, and 
oak The sawmill industiy also uses quebracho haya, Biazilian 
cedar and pine, Paraguayan vilaro and agaroble, pinotea, curupai, 
and Chilean alamo 

One of the largest sawmills of Uiuguav has 3 band saws with 
carriages to handle logs up to 1 meter in chametei, 3 circular saws, 
3 table planeis, and vaiuous small molding, planing, and grooving 
machines This equipment is compaiatively modern, but some of^ 
the other plants have machineiy that was installed many yeais ago 
and has not been well caied for The machineiy came largely 
fiom France, Belgium, and Germany, and appeai'ed to be all that 
was required for the demands of the Uiuguayan industry. 

Logs, coming principally fiom Uruguay, average 1 iiietei in 
diameter and about 3 meteis in length They aie bi ought down on 
liver steamers or by rail and conveyed to the mills on motoi tiucks 
Hand cranes are used to lift the logs to the stacks, and the handling 
from the stacks to the carnages is on small hand cais iimning on 
nariow-gauge tracks 

There seems to be little interest in the matter of keif As to 
wood utilization, in the plant described the shoit pieces are sawn 
into pickets or cut up into wooden soles for shoes, but in most 
Uiuguayan plants they are burned under* the boilers which furmsh 
the power for the plants Electric motoi s are used in some of the 
mills 

Kiln diymg is not j>iacticed The wood is piled in sheds, after 
being cut, for air seasoning 

The woodvoikmg industiy of the country i< veiv little developed 

[A list of the pimcipal sawmills, caipeiitei shops, and luiiutiire lactones 
m Montevideo is available in the Oommeicial Intelligence Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Oommeice, Washingtoii, D C ] 

VENEZUELA 


By O R Strackbein, Assistant Trade Coitimissioner, Caracas 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

The sawmill industiy of Venezuela is small and in a compaiatively 
low^ stage of development Most of the equipment of the mills is 
old and of simple design A modern mill, howevei, was recently 
opened at Maracaibo American machinery piedominates, but Euro- 
pean machineiy is also in evidence Each mill generally has both 
circulai and band saws, the one type for cutting hardwoods and the 
other for softwoods. 
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Both 3 mi 3 orted lumber and local logs aie consumed in the mills, 
the iiieatei pait consisting of the latter In the imported stock, 
pitcli pine, Douglas fix, and ledwood piedommate, while among the 
local woods cedai, mahogany, apaniate, jabillo, balsamo, paidillo, 
mijao, angelmo, veia, ceiaipo, aiaguanay, puy, canalete, cariito, moia, 
guayabo, cm tan, Canada, and zaqui-zaqui are consumed The cedar 
IS used for doors, windows, and tuinitiue, while mahogany is also 
used for the lattei puipose Apamate is employed in oidinaiy woik 
and doois, while ]abillo and mi]ao aie used m box making Foi 
construction puiposes \era, piiy, angelmo, aiaguanay, ceiaipo, cana- 
lete, etc, aie used The entne piodiict of the Venezuelan mills is 
absoibed by the domestic maiket 

In Caracas are located six mills -^111011, it is estimated, saw from 

000 to 600 cubic meteis of lumbei pei month The laigest mill 
employs about 40 men, including the office and sales foice The 
lemaindei provide woik for 15 to 25 men each 

In Maracaibo 5 oi 6 mills aie located, 2 or 3 in Valencia, 2 in 
Pueido Cabello, 1 in La Guana, 1 in Maiacay, 1 in Carupano, and 

1 m Ciudad Bolivai 

The logs are handled largely by human laboi Generally a small 
tiolley urns into the null foi moving the logs near the machines, 
where they are unloaded by hand and stacked This makes them 
available to the men operating the saws, who take a log at a time, 
fasten it to the carnage, which moves on lails, and then, by putting 
on the power, move the log against the saw This method is used 
for squaring the logs and for cutting long boards Practically no 
loading or unloading devices exist, but labor cost is so low and the 
output so small that the installation of labor-saving devices would 
be a doubtful economy 

The mill owners, on the uhole, feel that under present conditions 
of the market their equipment is adequate, but they piobably do not 
realize that impiovement of manufactuie and leduction of cost 
might improve their market A sales agent competent to show by 
practical calculation how costs might be leduced by the installation 
of modern equipment, it is believed, would be able to sell machinery 
Ameiican machinery, however, is almost unanimously held to be 
too high in pnee, and Geiman, Belgian, Swedish, and English ma- 
ehmeiy is being favoied consideiably 

The mills are not operated on a close enough maigin noi on such 
a scientific basis as to direct attention to the keif Waste wood 
in some instances is sold as fiiewood, while sawdust is also sold 
at times as floor-sweeping material, but in one mill both these prod- 
ucts aie used for conveision into gas which is used as power to 
drive the machineiy. In the few mills which use steam as power 
the waste wood and sawdust aie used as fuel Aside fiom use as 
fuel, no wood utilization is practiced 

111 Caracas most of the mills are equipped foi use of electricity,* 
which IS obtained from the local power companies One mill, as 
stated above, manufactuies its own gas, while yet another fires a 
boiler for steam powei 

The logs come from the forests and mountains, dragged by oxen, 
usually to the nearest stream for floating to the sea At the coast 
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they 9,1 e loaded on coasting vessels and sent to ports such as La 
Guaira, Pueito Cabello, etc Those logs which are not consumed 
in the seapoits aie sent to Caracas 01 other places by railway or, 
in some instances, by truck ovei the highways 

Logging IS piimitive, only axes being used in felling the timber 
and squaring the logs Laige-scale opeiation is out of the question 
because of the small demand and the scattered giowth of the varied 
species The growths are mixed, and no areas are found in which 
only one kind of tree abounds It is customary to kill the trees 
by girdling them at the bottom and leaving them fiom 4 to G months 
to dry before felling them This practice decreases the weight of 
the logs transported and avoids the necessity of drying after reach- 
ing the mills The latter, generally, are located not for proximity 
to the forests but for nearness to the market 

The mills do not saw for stock, with the exception sometimes 
of imported lumber such as pitch pine, but work according to the 
specifications laid down in oiders Sales are made to carpenter 
or woodworking shops and to builders In Maracaibo the oil com- 
panies undertook in the beginning to purchase then lumber needs 
from the local mills, but they weie geneially unable to fulfill the 
contracts in the specified time, with the consequence that the buyers 
came more and more to import their needs It ]S sometimes chaiged, 
also, that the local nulls added too wide a margin of profit to com- 
pete successfully with outside souices, especially since the petroleum 
companies obtain free entry for lumber 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The general woodivoilang industry consists of carpentei shops 
and furmtuie factoiies, none of which are laige 01 modei-n One 
of the leading furniture factories in Caiacas is equipped with saws 
and planeis 30 and 35 years old, with 1 or 2 newer machines, the 
total number of machines not exceeding 6 or 7 The shops aie 
predominantly equipped with German and Belgian machineiy, al- 
though American machineiy is also in evidence A larger plant was 
built comparatively recently, which failed, it is alleged, because 
of ovei equipment for the market The machineiy was nearly all 
German and Belgian 

It oidmaiily found that the woodworking shops, like the saw- 
mills, have a niixtuie of Aniencan and Euiopean machinery Pai- 
chase of new equipment is usually piecemeal, with a bad effect upon 
ordeilv and systematic oigamzation 

The" lumber used is that most usually cut by the sawmills— native 
mahogany, cedar, apamate, etc. 

The machineiy is often electiically driven, but liandwoik is de- 
pended on foi all else Laboieis receive about 6 boiivais (about 
$120 per day; machine operators, 8, 10, 01 12 bolivars, depending 
upon their skill, while cabmetmakei s are paid 12 to 16 bolivais, or 
$2 40 to $3 20 

The woik is generally slow In woodworking j)lants, as in the 
sawmills, much depends upon proper installation and opeiation of 
machineiy The best machineiy loses greatly 111 efficiency if it is 



poorly installed and improperly cared for In the sawmills great 
difficulty IS experienced in obtaiiimg expert filers and keeping them, 
especially if they are Amei leans A continuous process of education 
IS required; and business is obtainable by firms which show the most 
intelligent cooperation with the mills and shops, by indicating proper 
operation of machinery and j)ointing out economies and advantages 
of modern machinery 

[A list of the sawmills, distiibutois of sawmill macliinery, and caipentei 
and fuinituie shops in Venezuela is available in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 0 ] 
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FOREWORD 

The par value of foieign securities publicly offeied in the United 
States during 1929 amounted to about $706,000,000, oz less than half 
the 1928 total Canada mci eased its total borrowings substantially, 
so the entne decline was m Europe, Latin America, and the Fai East 
Geimany, which was the heaviest boiiower m 1928, was fifth in 1929, 
with a total only one-tenth as laige 

This decline m total foieign financmg m the United States, while 
the result of many mfluences, is ascribed primaiily to the speculation 
m stocks m the New York market That speculation so raised money 
rates and so depressed the bond market that the flotation of foreign 
government bonds was less than one-fourth the previous yeai^s total 
Refundmg issues all but disappeared Since foieign corporations for 
the most part are reluctant to sell their stocks on a foieign market, 
and since they could find few purchasers here for their bonds, foieign 
corporate flotations likewise weie limited 
The present bulletin was compiled by Paul D Dickens, of the 
finance and investment division, imder the direction of Ray Hall, 
acting chief That division welcomes mquines on any phase of 
foreign investments 

William L Coopee, Direcior 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Apkil, 1930 

(II) 



AMERICAN UNDERWRITING OF FOREIGN SECURI- 
TIES IN 1929 


INTRODUCTION 

The finance and investment division counts as “foreign capital 
securities publicly offeied^^ all new issues, floated here, of the stocks, 
bonds, and long-term notes of (1) foreign governmental units and 
foieign corporations and (2) of concerns which, though incorporated 
in the United States, invest wholly or heavily abroad When an 
American corporation of this second class mcreases its capital by 
issuing subscription rights to its stockholders, the new issue is counted 
a public offermg Such an issue differs from the others only in that 
there is no deduction for underwriters’ commission Likewise, stock 
issues to stockholders by foreign corporations are mcluded if a reason- 
ably accurate estimate can be made of the shares taken by stock- 
holders m the United States 

Private compilers of new foieign capital issues sometimes count 
all of an issue when a portion of it is known to have been undei- 
written abroad, thus creating important differences between their 
figures and those used m this bulletin, particularly in the case of 
Canadian issues Furthermore, they sometimes include private 
credits Then total par values are hkely to deviate less from the 
totals herein than their “net nominal values,” as no private compiler 
attempts to differentiate between “refunding” and “refunding to 
A.mericans ” 

SCOPE AND METHOD OP PRESENT STUDY 

The finance division compiles current information upon the mdmd- 
ual issues directly from the numerous primary sources, and pubhshes 
its tentative compilations quarterly m Commerce Reports Later 
these tentative compilations are compared, item by item, with the 
hsts of the several piivate compilers, and each discrepancy is recon- 
ciled by inquiries addressed to the underwriters or issuers 

The allocation of issues to the borrowmg country, as hsted m the 
tables throughout this bulletm, is m certain cases arbitrary The 
attempt has been made, however, to allocate the proceeds of issues 
to the countries m which they will ultimately be expended To 
illustrate The Lautaro Nitrate Co is an Enghsh corporation ownmg 
properties in Chile, accordmgly, the amount of this issue which was 
purchased m the United States has been entered under Chile Like- 
wise, the issues of several American companies operatmg in more than 
one foreign country have been divided accordmg to the best mforma- 
tion available as to the country in which the expenditure was made, 
where division by countries was not possible, they were listed as 
“international ” 

Some types of transactions have been omitted from the bulletm 
because of the impracticabihty of obtammg adequate mformation 

( 1 ) 



regarding them These are (a) the purchase and sale of foreign 
securities m small lots by United States investors, either piivately 
or through dealings on the stock exchanges, (6) the stocks of foreign 
corporations which are quoted and traded in on the New York Curb 
Exchange to make a market for them in this country, and (c) pur- 
chases of stocks by the holder of foreign corporate bonds which carry 
wan ants 

EXPLANATION OP TERMS USED 

A few of the terms used need explanation ^^Nommal capitak^ 
refers to the par value of the securities actually sold m the United 
States A $1,000 bond or a preferred share of $100 par value sold 
at 90 would be listed at its full face value, $1,000 or $100 as the case 
may be Common stocks and units of common and prefeired stock 
are hsted at the sellmg price ‘‘Estimated refunding to Ameiicans^^ 
refers to the redemption of bonds oi notes held by mvestors m the 
United States which had previously been sold publicly or privately 
in tins countiy; it does not cover the repayment of short-term bank 
obligations “Estimated net nominal capitaP^ is the nominal (face) 
value less the estimated relundmg To deteimme the new capital 
obtained by foreign countries through securities publicly offeied in 
America durmg the year adjustments must be made for the discounts 
or piemiums at which the securities were sold, foi the commissions of 
the American underwriters, and for the ^dag” m remittmg the pro- 
ceeds to the issuers 

The schedule of secuiity issues appended to this bulletm as Table 9 
an'd the major tables inserted m the text contam two classifications — 
(a) governmental, provmcial, and mumcipal issues, includmg “cor- 
porate issues ofiicially guaianteed or controlled/^ and (b) corporate 
issues When “government issues” are mentioned m the text, how- 
ever, only those issues which are the direct obligations of national, 
provincial, or municipal administrations are included Except where 
specifically noted otherwise, the classification “corporate issues” 
embraces only issues of purely private chaiacter 

These figures of public ofteimgs must not be confused with America’s 
net export of long-term capital — ^nor vuth America’s net export of 
capital, which must measure also this countiy’s international move- 
ment of short-term capital The net outflow of capital from the 
Umted States is estimated m the bulletin entitled “Balance of Inter- 
national Payments of the United States,” compiled annually by the 
Finance and Investment Division That bulletm (the next issue of 
which will appear m May or June) includes computations or estimates 
of a dozen long-term and an even laiger number of short-term capital 
movements The principal long-teim items omitted fiom this present 
study pertain to “direct” investments, bond-redemption and smkmg- 
fund operations, and the international exchange and arbitrage of 
securities 

FOREIGN SECURITIES PUBLICLY OFFERED IN UNITED STATES 

The par value of foreign securities publicly offered in the Umted 
States durmg 1929 was $706,000,000 This was the lowest annual 
total of American foreign financing since 1923 During 1929 refund- 
ing to Amencans wsls estimated at $35,000,000, or less than m any 
year since the close of the World War, leaving a balance of about 
$671,000,000 net (new) nominal capital The discount at which 
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these foreign securities were sold aggregated $12,500,000, while the 
premiums aggregated $1,500,000 This leaves $11,000,000 to be 
deducted from the net nominal capital, to arrive at an approximation 
of the sums invested by Americans during the year in this class of 
foieign securities 

The following table compares foreign capital issues in the United 
States by years from 1914 to 1929 

Table 1 — Total Foreign' Securities (Governmental^ and Corporate) 
Publicly Offered in the United States, 1914-1929 



Num- 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Period 

ber of 


refunding to 

net nominal 


issues 


.Americans 

capital 

1914 

19 

$37,722,750 


$37, 722, 750 

1915 - - 

87 

833; 494', 614 

$19, 500, 000 

813,994,614 

1916 - 

104 

1, 131,0^0, 264 

7, 750, 000 

1, 123, 330,264 

1917 - 

64 

713, 147 450 

32, 000, 000 

6S6, 147, 410 

1918 - - - 

30 

29, 715, 000 

1, GOO, 000 

28, 115,000 

1919.. 

81 

813, 244, 700 

250, 920, 300 

562,324,400 

1920 

105 

636,191 357 

1 j1, 000, 000 

485 191,357 

1921 

109 

675, 112, 963 

44 105,083 

631, 007, SSO 

1922 

136 

828, 399, 234 

146 121,300 

682, 277, 984 

1923 - 

73 

495, 602, 100 

82,000 000 

413, 662, 100 

1924 

12d 

1, 219, 541, 687 

291, 047, 945 

928,493,742 

1925 

156 

1, 329, 920,750 

244, 540, 000 

1, 085, 380, 750 

1926 

214 1 

1, 318, 554, 850 

183, 895, 200 

1, 134, 659 650 

1927 - - 

2o3 

[1, 592, 595, 760 

216, 882, 700 

1, 375,713,060 

1928 

220 1 

1,487,861,680 

236, 910, 413 

1, 250, 951, 267 

1929 

January - 

19 

38, 716 850 

4. 000, 000 

34, 716,850 

February 

26 

51,422,750 

5, 750, 000 

, 45,672,750 

March- 

16 

184,024,850 


' 184,024,850 

Fust quarter 

61 

1 274,164,450 

9 750, 000 

264,414,450 

April. 

10 

1 12, 658, 700 


1 12. 658, 700 

TV I ay _ 

14 

63, 285, 347 


CO 

tB 

June 

21 

I 128,226,100 

10,660,000 

117, 676, 100 

Second quarter... 

45 

204, 170, 147 

10, 550, 000 

193, 620, 147 

.Tilly . . 

7 

41, 708, 000 


41, 708, 000 


3 

2o, 250, 000 


2d, 250, 000 



September 

6 

13, 197, 245 

500,000 

12, 697, 245 

Third quarter 

16 

SO, 155,245 

500,000 

79, 655, 245 

October . . _ 

11 

42, 294, 500 


42, 294, 500 

November 

6 

35, 095, 000 

1, 500, 000 

33, 595, 000 

December 

10 

69,888,339 

12, 236, 875 

57, 651, 464 

Fourth quarter 

26 

147,277,839 

13,736,876 

133,540,964 

Year 

148 

705,767,681 

34, 536, 875 

671, 230, 806 


1 Includes central Government, provmcial, and municipal issues and officially guaranteed or controlled 
corporate issues ' 


The flotations by months necessarily were small m volume March 
was exceptional, however, due to a $100,000,000 issue of preferred 
stock by an American corpoiation whose operations are confined to 
foreign countries, and June hkewise far exceeded all but the March 
total, due chiefly to two large Canadian railway issues 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING VOLUME OF FOREIGN FINANCING 

The volume of foreign financing m the United States, especially in 
the form of publicly-offeied securities, is sensitive to political and 
economic conditions abroad as well as to financial conditions m this 
country In Europe, which borrowed so heavily m 1928, political 



conditions m 1929 were generally such as to lestnct foreign borrowing. 
The negotiations for the revision of the Dawes Plan, and the re^Sultmg 
uncertainty, continued throughout the year, for although the expeits 
who met at Pans agreed on the technical aspects of the problem m 
June, the political representatives of the governments concerned failed 
of complete agreement until m Januaiy, 1930 This circumstance 
prevented any important volume of issues not only by Germany but 
also by Austria and Hungary, smce the reparations obligations of the 
latter were tied up with the German reparations pioblem Foreign 
borrowmg by certam other European countries was discouraged by 
their mternal pohtical situation 

Economic conditions m Latm Ameiica weie partly responsible for 
the serious declme m Latm American governmental issues The 
export of corn and the pioduction of wheat by Argentina, two of the 
most important items m the national economy of that country, de- 
clmed seriously durmg 1929 Low coffee and sugai prices during 1929 
seiiously affected biismess m Brazil and Cuba, and to some extent in 
Colombia and the Central American Republics Argentma, Brazil, 
and Colombia had been among the heaviest borrowers m 1928 

The appearance of unfavorable fiscal situations furnished additional 
deterrents to new Latm American governmental issues As these 
fiscal developments became more widely known the prices of Latin 
American securities already outstandmg in the United States receded, 
thus dimmishmg the probabilities for success of new flotations here 

THE AMERICAN MONEY MARKET 

Money-maiket conditions m the United States durmg 1929 were 
such as to prevent a large volume of new foreign financing Durmg 
the first nine months interest rates were contmuously at unusually 
high levels, which discouraged borrowers seekmg new capital through 
bond offermgs Then, the nnsettlmg effects of the stock-market 
collapse in October, the severest m history, discouraged new issues 
durmg the fourth quarter 

Part of the slowing up of the bond market may be traced to the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board designed to restrict security 
speculation In the first six months of 1928 the reserve banlcs 
reduced their holdings of United States Government securities by 
1230,000,000 Their holdings were still further reduced by $70,000,- 
000 in the 16 months preceding the stock-market break The board^s 
chief mfluence, however, was its opposition to the rediscountmg of 
loans on securities for the member banks and in raismg the rediscount 
rate from 4 % per cent on June 30, 1928, to 6 per cent on September 30, 
1929 The member banks were thereby caused to reduce their own 
holdings of United States Government and other securities by over 
one biUion dollars The current quotations of bonds naturally fell 
under the mfluence of such wholesale hquidation 

STOCK SPECULATION A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR 

The contmuously high levels of interest rates have attracted endless 
comment and discussion The nation-wide speculation in stocks has 
been the principal explanation assigned to them, but another mfluence 
was the extracrdmary volume of domestic capital issues In this 
connection, the mdexes of American financial conditions and of the 
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flotation of new capital securities (both domestic and foreign) m 
American markets, m Tables 2 and 3 below, are illummatmg 

Table 2 shows that brokers^ loans throughout the first three quarters 
of 1929 were approximately 100 per cent greater than in 1926 and 1927 
Their trend had been slightly upward since the second quarter of 1926, 
but the pace was accelerated m the fourth quarter of 1928 and the 
first and third quarters of 1929 The number of shares of all kinds 
traded in during January-September of 1929 was 59 per cent more 
than for the whole of 1927, and the level of stock quotations was 67 
per cent above the 1927 level The combination of increased turn- 
over of stocks and the 67 per cent increase m price level, even though 
purchases were made on higher marginal requirements, necessitated 
larger brokers^ loans The greater volume of brokers’ loans, reflecting 
the greater demand for money to finance stock purchases, helped laise 
the call-loan late to about double that rulmg in 1926 and 1927 
Prune bankers’ 90-day acceptances, while not showing the same 
mcrease, rose sympathetically fiom around 3K-3K to per cent. 


Table 2 — Some Qitarteely Indexes op American Tinancial Conditions, 

1926-1929 


Period 

Brokers’ 
loans 
(000,000 
omitted) 1 

: Standard statistics 
security index 
numbers 2 

Transactions on the 
New Y ork Exchange 
(000 omitted) 8 

Monej rates m 
New York, 
per cent * 

Stock 

prices 

Bond 

yields 

Bonds, 
face value 

Stocks, 
number of 
shares 

Call 

money 

90 days 

1926 








First quarter 

$3, 015 

99 8 

4 64 

$815, 755 

129,282 

4 58 


Second quarter 

2, 479 

94 4 

4 59 

813, 447 

93,803 

4 01 

314 

Third quarter 

2,703 

102 4 

4 60 

570, 588 

117, 115 

4 93 

1 35^ 

Fourth quarter 

2,670 

103 4 

4 57 

787,343 

110, 645 

4 82 

3Ji 

Year 


100 0 

4 60 

2,987,133 

450,845 

— 



1927 








First quarter. 

2, 776 

107 5 

4 53 

971,423 

129, 786 

4 15 


Second quarter 

2,971 

113 6 

4 48 

829, 552 

143,347 

4 25 

3^8 

Third quarter 

3, 179 

122 3 

4 48 

680, 812 

140, 014 

3 82 

zn 

Fourth quarter 

3,486 

129 8 

4 42 

787, 250 

103,210 ! 

3 97 

3)4 

Year __ _ 


118 3 

4 47 

3,269,037 

516, 357 









1928 








First quarter 

3, 782 

134 9 

4 38 

833, 991 

176, 415 

4 32 

Zh 

Second quarter 

4,279 ' 

147 8 

4 43 

1,094,903 

228, 666 

5 65 

4 

Third quarter 

4,296 

149 7 

4 67 

564, 554 

182,843 

6 97 

4)4 

Fourth quarter 

4,999 

187 2 

4 57 

409,986 

331,738 

7,61 


Yfiar 


149 9 

4 49 

2, 903, 434 

919, 662 









1929 








First quarter 

6,647 

186 6 

465 ' 

626,943 

294,436 

8 07 

516 

Second quarter 

5,450 

188 3 

4 70 

667, 860 

241, 436 

8 69 

Bh 

Third quarter 

6,150 

216 8 

4 74 

766, 004 

285, 719 

8 73 

5H 

Fourth quarter 

« 4, 637 

172 7 

4 69 

1, 712, 578 

303,402 

6 46 

454 

Year 


191 1 

4.69 

3, 773, 385 

i 1.124.993 t ___ 






1 ' 

! 



1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1930, p 13 The quarterly figures are the averages of the monthly 


2 These stock prices are the weighted average of Thursday ’s closing prices of 410 industrial, rail, and 
public-utility stocks, year 1926 taken as 100 ^ . 

8 Taken from the Commercial and Financial Ghromcle of the week closest to the end of the quarter 
^ Federal Reserve Bulletms The rates used here are the stock exchange new call-money rate and prime 
bankers’ 90 day acceptances 

8 October, $6,498,000, November, $4,023,000, and December, $3,391,000 
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CAPITAL ISSUES IN UNITED STATES 

As seen m Table 3, despite the decided slump m the volume* of new 
capital flotations after the stock-market crashes of Octobei and No- 
vember total (domestic and foreign) capital issues m the United States 
weie 1 6 billion dollars more than in either 1927 or 1928 and about 
4 2 billions more than in 1926 Domestic capital issues, moreover, wei e 
2 4 bilhon doUais greater than in 1928, 2 6 billions greater than in 
1927, and 4 8 billions greater than in 1926 Finally, due to the strong 
preference of investors for common stocks before the stock-market 
collapse (rather than for fixed-income securities), the propoition of 
bond issues to total security issues declmed from 82 3 and 82 2 per 
cent, respectively, m 1926 and 1927 to 63 7 per cent m 1928 and 40 3 
per cent in 1929 

The offerings of new securities, therefore, weie notably greater in 
1929 than in any recent year Obviously, this enlarged demand for 
capital strongly influenced interest rates Smce the increase was 
dommated by stock rather than by bond issues, liowevei , the influence 
was mdirect rather than direct Many of the new stock issues found 
their way into margin accounts of traders and of speculators and so 
increased the demand for brokeis^ loans Others piobably weie 
earned by investors, along with older issues, by means of diiect loans 
fiom banks Lastly, laige blocks may have lemamed in the hands of 
undei wiiters and may have been used by the underwriteis as collateral 
to obtain workmg capital In any case, the sharp increase in biokeis^ 
loans or loans on securities durmg the first three quaiteis of 1929 
resulted from new stock offerings as well as from speculation m older 
issues at high puces 

FOEEIGN ELOTA^TIONS DIMINISH Ab STOCK ISSUES INCREASE 

High money rates did not prevent a rapid growth of total flotation^ 
(domestic and foreign) durmg the first nme months of 1929 They did^ 
on the other hand, affect total bond off ermgs, which for the year were 
1 7 bilhon dollars less than m 1928 and 3 5 billions less than m 1927 
Smce, as previously pointed out, foieign issues are primarily bond 
issues, their declme hkemse was maiked Foreign governmental units 
were natually reluctant to incur the charges imposed m 1929 by high 
American interest lates — even though other conditions may have been 
favorable to the success of their issues, which m many cases they weie 
not Similarly, foreign corporations whose issues in past years have 
been pnncipally bonds stayed out of the American maiket lather 
than borrow by means of bonds carrymg either a high mterest return 
or a nominal mterest rate but salable only at a material discount 
It might have been expected that foreign corporations would have 
taken advantage of the favorable stock-flotation conditions and dis- 
posed heavily of their equity securities here, this was prevented by 
the reluctance of foieign managements to see corporate control pass 
to another country and by the traditional unwiUmgness of American 
investors to purchase stocks of foreign corporations 

Foreigners did not even turn to the American market for refunding 
issues, which were, as stated earher, less than in any other year since 
the close of the World War Such issues ordinarily are floated as 
emeigency measures when maturmg mdebte^ess can not be met or 
for the conversion of existmg indebtedness to better terms, cases of 
the former were apparently few, and conditions were not such as to 
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permit the latter Possibly foreign lefundmg under the more favoi- 
able bond-maiket conditions of 1926, 1927, and 1928 had so antici- 
pated lequiiements that 1929 could pass by with a mmimum of such 
transactions 


Table 3 — -Tot^l Nominal V\ltje op Capit-vl Issues Offered in the 
States, by Qu utters, 1926 — 1929 

[000 omitted] 


Period 

Ronds 

Stocks 

Per cent 
stocks 

Domestic 

issues 

Foreign 

issues 

Per cent 
foreign 

1926 

First quarter 

$1, 540, iih 

$479, 1S3 

23 7 

$1, 767, 169 
1, 689, 200 

$252,362 

12 0 

Second quarter 

1,747, 648 

285, 353 

14.0 

343,801 

16 9 

Third quarter 

1, 281, 399 

195, 869 

13 2 

1, 182, 978 

294 ; 290 

9 

Fourth quarter 

1, 643, 108 

357, 367 

18 8 

1, 472, 373 

428, 102 

22 5 

Yeai 

6, 112, 503 

1, 317, 772 

17 7 

6, 111, 720 

1, 318, 5o5 

17 7 

1927 







First quarter 

2, 049, 978 
2, 405, 341 

502 270 

19 6 

2, 171, 860 

377,388 

14 8 

Second quarter 

384, 734 

13 8 

2, 373, 186 

416, 8S9 

14 9 

Third quarter. 

1, 385, 158 

341, 240 

19 7 

1, 459 786 

266, 612 

15 4 

Fourth quartei 

2, 319, 954 

545, 044 

19 0 

2, 333, 291 

531, 707 

lb 5 

Year... 

8, 160, 431 

1, 773, 288 

17 8 

8, 341, 123 i 

1, 592, 59G 

16 0 

1928 

First quarter 

2 0S2, ISl 

5o2, 516 

20 3 ‘ 

2, 210, 946 

1 

403, 75L ! 

lo 4 

Second quarter 

2, 071, 402 

1, 0o7, 540 

33 7 

2, 483, 758 i 

645, 1S4 1 

20 6 

Third quarter 

i 801,001 

455, 151 

36 1 

1,104,323 ’ 

154,829 

12 3 

Fourth quarter ..... 

1, 407, 090 

1,581,95b 

52 9 

2, 704, 9o7 

284,098 

9 1 

Year 

' 6,364,680 

3, 627, 165 

30 3 

8, 503, 984 

1, 487,862 

U 9 

1929 







First quarter. 

’ 1, 302, 149 

1, 826, 574 

58 3 

2,854,558 

274,165 

8 7 

second quarter 

1,461,623 

1, 660, 560 

53 2 

2, 918,013 

204, 170 

6 5 

Third quarter. 

870,053 

2,571,981 

74 7 

3,361,879 

SO, 155 

2 3 

Fourth quarter 

1, 038, 941 

872, 294 

45 6 

1, 763, 957 

147,278 

7 7 

Yeai : 

4, 672, 766 

6, 931, 409 

59 7 

10,898,407 

705, 768 

1 6 L 


sources Commercial and Financial Chronicle The bond issues are both go\ernmental and corporate 
The foreign issues are as given in this bulletin and ha\ e been subtracted from the total issues in the United 
States to arnve at the domestic issues 


FOREIGN OFFERINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NETHERLANDS 

Conditions m the United States m 1929 were reflected in two othei 
capital-lending countries, Great Biitam and the Netherlands In- 
terest rates there, as well as m practically every other country, rose 
substantially durmg 1929 — mainly, perhaps, because of induced capi- 
tal exports from the United States, but also because of foieign par- 
ticipation m Ameiican speculation by actual purchase of securities 
heie and by the loan of funds to Ameiican speculatois 

In contrast to the American frenzy for new domestic issues, there 
was a decline m both Gieat Britam and the Netherlands In the 
foimei, total issues (domestic and foreign) fell from $1,828,476,000 
m 1928 to $1,247,556,000 in 1929 As will be noted m Table 4 below, 
the decline m foieign issues, while heavy, was not pioportionate to 
the decline m the United States 

Capital issues (domestic and foreign) in the Netherlands in 1929 
amounted to $188,000,000, compaied to $269,000,000 m 1928 The 
heaviest decline was m foieign issues and was probably caused by the 
decline m German issues, which ordinarily constitute a very impor- 
tant part of Netheilands’ foieign lending 
103230—30 2 



T\ble 4 — Net Nomin-^l of Foreign Capital Offerings in Three Leading 

Countries, 1926-1929 

[000 omitted] 


Yeai 

United States 

Great Bi itaiii 

Nethei lauds 

1927 --- -- 

U, 134, 660 
1, 376, 713 
1, 250, 951 
671, 231 

$593, 150 
743, 500 
707, 300 
541, 470 

$113,200 

136. 000 

123. 000 
54, 020 

192»L — - 

1929 . . - 



hoiiue> The figures foi Gieat Britain weie obtained fiom the Statist (London) of Jan 4 DUO, p 16, 
and those for the xNetheilands from the Economist (London) of Jan 25, 1930, p 174 Coiueisions ■weie 
made at the a\eia?e \eaily lates given in the Federal Resene Bulletin of Januaij, 1930 
The Unite i States flguies aie those of the last column of Table 1 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN OFFERINGS 

The contrast between 1929 and 1928 is bi ought out quite clearly 
by the fact that Canada obtained 43 per cent of all the capital sub- 
scribed m the United States for publicly offered foieign securities m 
1929, wheieas appioximately the same pei cent of the total was 
obtained by Europe in 1928 Latin Ameiica ranked second m the 
volume of its flotations heie, as it did m 1928, although the sum 
involved was only about two-fifths that of 1928, Europe leceived 
less than one-fourth the capital in 1929 that it did the pievious 
year 

A fiiither contrast exists m the i dative importance ot the two 
mam dasses of boriowers Corpoiate issues comprised 62 pei cent 
of the foieign flotations here in 1929, iisurpmg the position held by 
governments m 1928, but nearly half of these issues weie by iVmeri- 
can coiporations foi their foreign activities 

The following table summarizes foieign issues publicly offeied m 
the United States in 1929 and during the period 1914-1929, by class 
of secuiity and by geographic grand division 

Table 5 — Total Publicly Offered Foreign Securities (Governmental 
AND Corporate) Purchased in the United States, by Clvsses, 1929 and 
1914-1929 


0 lass of seeuiity and geographic grand di\ ision 

Number 
of issues 

Total nominal 
capital 

Estimated 
refundmg to 
Americans 

Net nominal 
capital 

1929 

Government and Government-guaranteed 
issues 1 

Euiope 

i 

1 

1 7 

i 29 

! 9 

6 

$30,470, 500 
159, 710, 600 
67, 048, 000 
5, 090, 000 

$4, 000,000 
18, 486, 875 
1, 600, OOO 

$26, 470, 600 
141,223, 726 
85, 648, OOn 
5,090, OOo 

Canada 

Latin America c 

United States Terntones and possessions. 
Total 


51 

262,319, 100 

23, 986,876 

238,332,225 

Corporate issues 

Europe 

26 

49 

15 

2 

5 

115, 501, 681 
149, 019, 700 
109, 402, 200 
61,450, 000 
8, 075, 000 


115,501,681 
148, 469, 700 
109, 402, 200 
51,460,000 
8,075, 000 

Canada 

550, OOO 

Latin America 

Far East 

10, 000,000 

United States Territories and possessions, 
Total - 

97 

443, 448, 581 

, 10, 550,000 

432,898,681 

Total issues 

Europe 

33 

78 

24 

2 

11 

145, 972, 181 
308, 730, 300 
176,450, 200 

61. 450. 000 

13. 165.000 

4,000,000 

19,036,875 

1, 500,000 
10, 000, OOO 

141,972,181 
289,693,425 
174,950,200 
51,460,000 
t 13,165,000 

Canada 

Latin America 

Far East 

Unit^ States Territories and possessions - 

Total, 1929 

148 

705,767, 681 

34,638,875 

671,230,806 


1 Includes central government, provincial, and mumcipal issues and corporate issues officially guaranteed 
or controlled 
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Table 5 — Total Publicly Offeeed Foreign Securities (GovernmeisTal 
AND <Corpor\te) Purchased in the United States, bi Classes, 1929 ^nd 
1 9 1 4- 1 929— C on tinued 


Class of <?ecuiit\ and geogiaphic giand di\ ision 

Number 
of issues 

Total nommal 
capital 

Estimated 
refunding to 
Americans 

Net nnniinal 
capital 

1914-1929 

Go\ ernment and Go^ ernment-giiaranteed 
issues 1 

Europe 

Canada 

Latm \merica-- - 

Eai East 

United States Teiiitoiies and possessions 

Total 

2o0 

495 

200 

2S 

70 

$4,971,809,4o0 

1,995,987,020 

1, 964, 673, 750 
640,397 000 
101,250,000 

$487, 840 145 
497, 801,875 
396, 750, 4H 
71, 988, oOO 

$4 483 969,005 

1 498,185,145 
1, i67 923 337 
.68 40S600 
101 2o0.000 

1, 043 

9, 674, 117, 220 

1, 414, 380, 933 

S 219,71b 287 

Corporate issues 

Europe - 

Canada 

Latm America 

Ear East 

United States Teiiitoiies and possessions. 

Total - 

237 

412 

177 

IS 

41 

1.478,341,216 
1,261,351,095 
1, 076,103,299 
272,311, 6S0 
90, 788, 340 

107, 000, 000 
lol, 593, 000 
175, 883 883 
U, 000 000 
19, 952, 000 

1 371,341,2o 6 
1, 109, 7 i8, 095 
900,219,416 
238,311,680 
70, 836, 340 

SS5 

4. 178, 895 670 

48S, 428, SS3 

i 690, 466 787 

Tot \\ issues 

Europe 

Canada - 

Latin America 

Far East - 

United States Terutoiies and possessions 

487 

907 

377 

1 46 

1 in 

6 450,150,700 
l,2o7, J3S 115 
3, 040, 777, 049 
912, 70S, 680 
192,018,310 

1 594, 840 145 

649, 394, 875 
572, 634 296 
105, 9gH, 500 
19 952, 000 

5,S^5, no,u6i 
2 607 943,240 
2. 46^ 142 753 
m "20 ISO 
172,0 6,340 

Total, 1914-1929 - 

j 1 92S 

13,853,012 890 j 1 912 809,816 

11,910,201 074 


I Indndes cential government, provincial, and municipal issues and corpoiate issues olTiti illj guar niteed 
or conti oiled 

Note — i detailed list of the 1929 offermgs appears in Table 10 at the end of this bulletm 


CANADIAN BORROWING HEAVIEST 

In a yeai when the yoliinie of boi rowing by the other areas (except 
the noncontiguous Ameiican Teiiitories and possessions) w^as about 
half as laige, Canada incieased its total siisbtantially — to $309,000,000, 
from $237,000,000 in 1928 Government and goveinment-giiaianteed 
corpoiate issues comprised over half of the total m 1929,^^yhlle m 1928 
they weie only one-thiid of the total The Canadian Isational Rail- 
way Co , which IS conti oiled by the Dommion of Canada, more than 
doubled its issues in 1929 and took $74,000,000, oi approximately 46 
per cent, of the goveinment and goyernment-guaiaiiteed total This 
capital was to be used piiiicipally foi additions, betterments, and the 
acqmsition of new lines Neveitheless, puiely governmental flota- 
tions weie more than doiblc the 1928 total, they consisted of 6 pro- 
vincial and 10 municipal issues loi totals of $56,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, lespectively 

Canadian corporate boiiowmg decieased slightly in 1929 01 the 

total, public-utility andhydioelectiic companies obtained $53,000,000, 
railways $49,500,000, and paper and pulp companies $34,000,000 
The balance, about 10 pel cent of the total, included mimeious small 
issues of a wide variety of industries Over one-third of the coipoiate 
issues weie by corporations owned m the Umted States 

LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ISSUES DECLINE 

Latin Ameiican issues in 1929 were only 40 per cent of the 1928 
totals The goveinment and government-guaranteed coiporate total 
ivas a little over one-fouith that of the previous yeai This sudden 
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deciease followed four years of steady mciease zn the public offeiing 
of Latin Aineiican goveinmental securities in the United Statues It 
was paitially accounted for by the unfavoiable condition of the money 
maiket, but in the mam it was the result of adveise economic and 
fiscal conditions, as pieviously explained 

Theie wcie only 7 government issues in 1929 compared with 32 in 
1928, and the total was $46,50b,000, coinpaied with $320,000,000 
The two goveinment-guaianteed coipoiate issues were by the Mort- 
gage Bank of Chile, $20,000,000, and the Banco Nacional de Panama, 
$e500,000 

Latin Ameiican coipoiate flotations totaled $109,500,000, lepie- 
senting a 20 pei cent mciease ovei 1928 About $60,000,000 of this 
vas foi public utilities As in othei yearn, Latin Anieiican coipoiate 
bonowmg was laigely composed of issues by Ameiican coipoiations 
foi use m Latin Ameiica Two corporate loans were listed as ^^Latm 
America — International’’ because the destination of the pioceeds 
could not be given with any degiee of accuiacy, these weie the pie- 
feiied-stock issue of the Ameiican & Foreign Powei Co (Inc ) and 
the common-stock issue of the Noith-vSoiith Ameiican Coipoiation 

CHILE LEA.D IN TOT^lL T LOTATiONS HERE 

Chile was fiist m both government and corporate issues The 
Republic sold $8,400,000 of its 33-yeai 6’s m the United States in 
March, to be used for the constiuction of public woiks The total 
of this issue was $10,000,000, $1,000,000 bemg ofteied m Netherlands 
and $600,000 in Sweden In addition, £2,000,000 was offeied m 
London for the same purpose The Chilean consolidated municipal 
loan of $14,000,000 ($1,000,000 additional being sold m Netheilands) 
was a new departuie m Latin Ameiican financing, although such 
jomt issues were common by European municipahties This loan 
was participated in by 65 municipalities and was to be used foi pub- 
lic improvements and foi the funding and consolidation of outstand- 
ing obligations It '^was airanged through the Ministries of the 
Inteiioi and Finance of Chile and appioved by the Chilean National 
Government ” The only corporate issue was by the Lautaio Nitrate 
Co (Ltd ), $28,000,000 being taken m the United States and $4,000,- 
000 m Euiope This company is mcoiporated m England for the 
production of nitiate m Chile The proceeds weie to be used laigely 
to construct and equip a new plant for the extraction of nitrate undei 
the Guggenheim process 

Argentma, Brazil, and Colombia weie considerably below previous 
years in their total boriowings Seveial other Latin American coun- 
tiies offeied no loans to the public at all One $10,000,000 issue of 
public-works seiial certificates was offered by the Republic of Cuba 
in furtheiance of the construction of the Central HigWay Details 
of othei Latm American issues appear in the schedule of issues, 
Table 9 

EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT ISSUES ONE-TENTH OF 1928 

Theie were only three European countiies that floated govern- 
ment and government-guaranteed corporate issues m the United 
States m 1929, then aggregate — $30,500,000 — was less than one- 
tenth the total m 1928 Corporate issues at $115,500,000 weie, 
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aoughly, $135,000,000 less than m 1928 The greatest decline was in 
German loans, which, at $31,500,000, weie $260,000,000 less than in 
1928 German issues weie confined to thiee months, Januaiy and 
Febiuary, befoie the experts on lepaiations met at Paris, and Octo- 
bei Of the Geiman issues, only about $7,000,000 was by govein- 
finents and $14,000,000 by government-guaianteed oi controlled cor- 
porations — the latter sum entnely foi public utilities Corpoiate 
issues weie lelatively unimpoitant 

A Government issue of impoitance v as that by Rumania undei the 
title, of ‘^Kingdom of Rumania Monopolies Institute, Stabihzation 
and Development Loan of 1929 ” Accordmg to the printed pro- 
spectus of the issue, the Monopohes Institute acquiied undei an exclu- 
sive concession all the monopolies now operated by the Kingdom, m- 
cliidmg the tobacco, salt, and match concessions The loan was to 
be offeied in 11 foreign countiies to a total amount of about $101,- 
000,000, of which $5,500,000 was puichased in the United States 
Its purpose was fourfold — (a) the^cieation of worlong funds for and 
the discharge of floating debt of the State Tie asm y and the State 
railways, (b) strengthening the position of the National Bank, 
(c) improvement of the State lailways, and {d) othei piodiictive 
public woiks 

Eiuopean coiporate issues were of coinpaiatively small size with 
the exception of those of Sweden Ovei $61,000,000 was obtained 
by Kreugei & Toll Co from thiee issues The proceeds fiom the 
sale of debentuies in March weie to be used foi furthering the opeia- 
tions of the Swedish Match Co by purchasmg fiom it and the Inter- 
national Match Corporation approximately $78,000,000 par value of 
securities now owmed or to be piesently acqiiiied by those companies m 
obtaining match monopolies fiom various governments AnAssue in 
Decembei was to enable the company to acciuire mteiests m the 
Swedish liinibei and wood-pulp mdustiies and to cooperate further 
with the Swedish Match Co and International Match Coiporation 

FAR E\ST— \MER1C\N TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 

Theie weie no Far East government issues floated m the Umted 
States m 1929 Because of the puichase of the public utilities of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai by the American and Foreign 
Fowei Co , $50,000,000 of its issue of piefened stock in March was 
allocated to China The only" othei coipoiate loan was one of 
$1,450,000 by the Toho [Japan] Electiic Power Co (Ltd ) to refund 
$10,000,000 of 6 per cent notes previously sold m this country 

Government issues for the noncontiguous Territories and posses- 
sions of the Umted States were not large and were used for pi blic 
impiovements The coipoiate issues w^eie small and for various 
mdustiies 

THE YEAR’S OFFERINGS, BY COUNTRY OF ISSUE 

The following table gives the totals of the foieign capital offermgs 
in the United States duimg 1929, by countiies and by class of issue 
It show^s also the total net nommal value and the net amount of 
diseoimt oi piemium at w^hich the issues of each countiy were offered 
to the investing public 
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T4.BLE 6 — Par of Foreign Securities Publicly Offered in the 

United States in 1929, by Countries 


Countrv of ishue or de'^tination 
of capital 

Go\ ernment 
issues and 
government 
gnaianteed 
corporate 
issues 

s^ominal capita 

Corporate 

issues 

I 

Total issues 

Total net 
nominal Qess 
refunding) 

Net discount 
(-) or 

piemium (~hj 

Europe 

International 

Denmark 

$3 176.000 

$7, 720, 745 

200, OOO 
10, 149, 000 
19, 060, 597 
13, 700,000 

64, 671, 339 

$7, 720, 745 
3, 575,000 
200, 000 
31, 625, 000 
19, 060, 697 
13, 700, 000 
5, 419, 500 
64, 671, 339 

%7, 720, 745 

1, 576, 000 
200, 000 
29, 626, 000 
19, 060, 597 
11, 700,000 
5, 419, 600 
64, 671, 339 

-$187,087 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Italy 

21, 476, 000 

-1,984, 590 
-100 000 
-511,875 
-050, 340 
-522, OOO 

Rumania - 

Sweden 

5, 41Q, 500 

Total Europe 

Canada 


30, 470, 'iOO 

115, 501, 681 

145, 972, 181 

141, 972, 181 

-3 950 492 

169, 710, 600 

149, 019, 700 

308, 730, 300 

289 693, 425 

-2, 066, 235 

Latin America 

International 

Argentina i 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cuba - 

Mexico ■ 

Panama 

Venezuela . 

Total Latm America. 

Far East 

China . 

I" 'i,"5OO,'0OO’ 
10, 898 000 
42, 400, 000 

1 750,000 
10, 000, 000 

500," OOO" 

59, 827, 200 
3, 185, OOO 
5,485,000 
28, 000, 000 

7, 927, 500 
1, 337, 500 
940 000 

2 700,000 

69, 827, 200 
4, 685, 000 

16. 383.000 

70. 400. 000 

1 750,000 

17, 927, SOO 
1, -537, 500 

1, 440, 000 

2, 700, 000 

69, 827, 200 
3, 185 000 

16. 383. 000 

70. 400. 000 
1, 760 000 

17, 927,500 
1, 137, 500 
1, 440, 000 
' 2, 700, 000 

"-60,000 
-1,279, 190 
-3, 266, 000 
-122 500 

-50,000 
-2 5001 

67, 048 000 

109, 402, 200 

176, 450, 200 

174, 950,200 

-4, 780, 190 


50,000,000 

ll,4o0,000 

50, 000, 000 
11 450,000 , 

50, 000, 000 
1, 450, 000 

-429,375 

Japan. j 

Total Par East 

United States Territories and 
possessions 

Alaska 



61,450,000 

61, 450, 000 

51,460,000 

-429, 375 


5 200,000 
375, 000 
2, 500, 000 

5, 200, 000 

3.895.000 
3, 000, 000 

1. 070. 000 

5, 200, 000 

3. 895. 000 
3, 000, 000 

1. 070. 000 

+7'?844 

+ 8,850 

+35. 470 

Hawaii ... - 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Total Territories and pos 
sessions 

Grand total offermgs 

3. 520, 000 
500, 000 
1, 070, 000 

5, 090, 000 

8 075,000 

13, 165, 000 

13, 165, 000 

+117, 170 

262, 310, 100 

443, 448,581 

705, 767, 681 

671, 230, 806 

-11, 115, 122 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

Foreign government seciinties sold on the Ameiicaii maiket in 
1929, exclusive of goveinment-guaianteed coiporate issues, amounted 
to $150,000,000 and were divided geographically as follows Canada, 
186,000,000, Latm Ameiic a, $46,000,000, Europe, $13,000,000, and 
United States Teriitories and possessions, $5,000,000; In 1928 the 
total was $643,000,000, Latin America, alone, obtainmg then moie 
than double the entire government flotations for 1929 
The two Geiman issues weie by the city and the Piovmce of 
Hanovei for public improvements The Rumanian loan, as pie- 
viously explained, was for stabilization and public impiovemcnts 
The purpose of Canadian loans was not specified m at least half ot 
the cases, when stated, a fairly even division was noted between 
refunding and public woiks, especially highway construction The 
Latin Ameiican issues were primarily foi public woiks 
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CORPORATE SECURITIES 

-Coipoiate issues, including those guaranteed or conti oiled by 
governmental units, amounted to neaily four-fifths of the total 
issues of 1929 In the 1928 bulletm the statement was made that 
the latio of corporate to total issues was steadily mcreasmg, and the 
following percentages were cited 1920-1924, 30 per cent, 1925, 40 
pel cent, 1926, 55 per cent, 1927, 48 pei cent, and 1928, 57 pei 
cent The ratio foi 1929, 78 7 per cent, is partially due to the peculiar 
conditions of the year The long-run tendency has been for an 
increase m the latio of European and Canadian corporate issues to 
total issues and a decrease for Latm America The contrary was 
the case m Canada and Latm America in 1929, but the long-run 
tendency may not have been reversed 
The government guaranteed or conti oiled corporate issues 
amounted to $112,000,000, of which $74,000,000 was foi Canadian 
railways, $20,500,000 for Latin Ameuoan banking institutions, and 
the balance for German and Damsh public-utility entsrpiises 
In 1929 common stock amoimtcd to 16 9 pei cent of the total 
foieign corpoiate (includmg goveinment-guaianteed) issues floated 
in the United States, as compared with 6 2 pei cent in 1928 and 8 5 
per cent for the period 1914-1928 This figuic can not be taken at 
its face value, howevei, inasmuch as three-fifths of the common- 
stock total was made up of issues by Ameiican corpoiations A 
transaction of mez eased lelative impoitance durmg the yeai was the 
purchase of foreign corpoiate stocks through light softeied to pies- 
ent stockholders Such transactions will probably be moie frequent 
in the future but can never be completely measured 

The following table shows the classes of foieign coipoiate securities 
(includmg government-guaianteed) publicly oftered m the United 
States durmg 1914-1929 

Table 7 — Total Nomixil Forbigx Corporate SECURiTiiis (Including 
Government-Guaranteed Issues] Publicly Offered in the United 
States, 1914-1929 


Year 

Corporate 
bonds 1 

Corporate stocks 

Total nommal 
value of corpo- 
rate securities 

Preferred^’’ 

Common 3 

1914 

$7, 928, 750 

75. 699. 000 
SO, 455, 000 

108, 640, 000 

12. 450. 000 

97. 080. 000 
160, 910, 000 
157,112,249 
209, 082, 200 

95, 935, 600 
312, 930, 000 
460, 646, 650 
575, 308, 000 
684, 862, 500 

$i,"26O,’0OO 

63. 221. 000 

18. 992. 000 

1. 295.000 
14, 420, 000 

17. 150. 000 
25, 000, 000 

4. 250. 000 

38. 400. 000 

28. 100. 000 
65, 065, 600 
34, 192, 800 
23, 709, 000 


$7, 928, 750 

77. 699.000 
159, 900, 800 

142. 132. 000 

14. 870. 000 

145. 135. 000 

1916 - 

$750, OOO 
16, 224, 800 

14. 500. 000 
1, 125, 000 

33. 635. 000 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

29, 860, 000 207, 920, 000 

9, 274, 500 ; 191, 386, 749 

7. 100. 000 1 220, 432, 200 

16, 424, 600 I 150, 760, 100 

11,502,500 352,632,500 

11. 120. 000 536. 832. 250 

1924 

1925 

1926 

122, 148, 050 
64, 708, 210 

731,648,860 
773 279 710 

1927 : 

1928 ' 

novemTneut-giiftrant.fiftd. . . 

247, 000, 000 
477, 660 600 

5, 175, 000 
62, 584, 200 

4, 080, 000 
48 645,880 

256,255,000 
588, 880, 680 

Private 

Total 

724, 650, 600 

67, 759, 200 

52 725, 880 

845, 135, 680 

1929 

Government-guaranteed 

112. 373. 000 

203. 063. 000 



112,373,000 

443,448,581 

Private 

146, 409, 089 

93,976,492 

Total 

315,436,000 

146,409,089 

93, 976,492 

555, 821, 581 

Total, 1914-1929 

4,079 126,549 

549, 213, 689 

485, 074, 932 

5,113,416, 170 



1 Nominal (face) value s^Nommal (face) value except^when sold in units with common stock 

2 Selling price 
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CLASSES OF INDUSTRIES FINANCED 

The leading mdiistiies financed m 1929 weie public utilities, 
railways, matches, bankmg and ciedit, papei, and mining The 
railway and paper issues weie entirely Canadian, the banking and 
ciedit and mining issues chiefly Latin American The public-utility 
issues were more widely distiibiited 
These mdustries may be classified in order of volume as follows (1) 
Service enterprises, including public utihties, tianspoitation and com- 
munication companies, and financial institutions, (2) manufactuiing 
entei puses, (3) primary enterprises, including mining, peti oleum, 
lumbering, and fishing companies, and (4) commeicial and miscel- 
laneous enterprises The amounts obtained by each through capital 
issues in the United States during 1929 weie Servicg, $369,000,000, 
manufactuimg, $129,000,000, piimarj’-, $41,000,000, and com- 
mercial and miscellaneous, $17,000,000 

The following table indicates the extent and pioportion of diveisi- 
fication by mdustiies in 1929 and 1914-1929 

Table 8 — Total Nominal Value of Publicly Offered Foreign Securities 
{Including Government-Guaranteed Issues) Purchased in the United 
States, by Industries, 1929 and 1914-1929 


In dust li- 


1929 


1914-1929 


Pu'blic utilities- - 

Railways 

Bankmg and credit compaiues- _ 

Paper companies 

Sugar companies 

Mining companies 

Petroleum companies 

Iron and steel compames 

Matca compames 

Steamship companies 

Chemicals 

Electrical equipment and machinery. 

Industi lal machinery - 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Textile companies 

Harbors and docks 

Automobile compames 

Department stores 

Tobacco compames 

Churches 

Rubber compames 

Cham stores 

Fruit companies 

Hotel companies 

Cable companies 

Lumber compames 

Dairj compames - 

Motion pictures 

Schools- 

Realty companies 

Fishing--. - 

Cement compames- 

Amusement companies - 

Grain and elexator companies 

Trading companies 

Glass mdustr:^ 

Aviation mdustries. 

Miscellaneous 


$206, m, 550 
123, 45b, 000 
33, 872, 500 
13, 805, 000 


32. 774. 000 
3, 557, 500 

10. 493.000 
61,238,339 

5,000,000 
S, 919, 092 
10, 000 


10, 018, 750 
900,000 


100, 000 

380.000 

146.000 

2.500.000 
3, 000,000 

1.075.000 


7,450, 000 

270.000 

250.000 


313, 650/1 


490, OOO 
4,265,000 


77,200 

25,000 


375,000 

4,755,000 


$l,206,9b0,2>(i 
901, 287, 750 
700, 639, 075 
476, 807, 450 
349,673, 990 
294, 699, 500 
189,082, 245 

163.213.000 
160,413, 689 

103. 170. 000 
82,348, 692 
66,010,000 

63.340.000 

34.446. 750 
31,200,400 

28.225.000 

22.550. 000 

21. 583. 750 
20 219, 650 

18. 900. 000 

16. 800. 000 
16,416,600 
15,092, 500 

13.740.000 

12.827.000 
11,697,249 

10.860. 000 
6, 454, 660 

5.060.000 

4. 610.000 

4.265. 000 
4,000,000 

3.750. 000 
2, 647, 200 
2, 611,880 

1.600.000 
1,376, 000 

46,037,000 


655, 821, 581 


Total securities— 


5,113,415, 170 
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INTERNATIONAL RAMIFICATIONS OF BUSINESS 

The above compilation for 1929 mcludes the issues of 21 companies 
which aie either incorporated in the United States or controlled by 
companies so incorporated They floated bond end stock issues m 
1929 totalmg about $204,000,000 The fields covered b3^ these com^ 
panies include public utilities m Canada, Europe, Latin America, 
and the Far East, chemicals in Europe and Aigentma, merchandismg 
in Canada, petroleum m Mexico and Venezuela, and a hotel in Cuba 
Below is a list of these 21 corporations The details of their issues 
will be found m Table 9 

Crown Coik International Coiporation (Europe ) 

Coty (Inc ) (Europe ) 

Utilities Power & Light Corpoiation (England ) 

Italian Superpower Corporation of Delaware (Italy ) 

International Power & Paper Co (Canada ) 

North Ameiican Gas & Electiic Co (Canada ) 

International Hydro-Electric System (Canada ) 

International Milling Co (Canada ) 

Oneida Community (Ltd ) (Canada ) 

Metropolitan Cham Properties (Ltd ) (Canada ) 

Toronto Cham Stores Terminals (Canada ) 

American & Foreign Power Co (Latin Ameiica and China ) 

Noith & South American Corporation (Latin America ) 

Intel continents PoTver Co (Argentina and Brazil ) 

Consolidated Chemical Industries (Inc ) (Argentina ) 

The National Hotel of Cuba (Cuba ) 

Ammex Petroleum Corpoiation (Mexico) 

El Paso Electric Co of Texas (Mexico 
National Venezuela Oil Corporation (Venezuela ) 

Alaska-Pacific Salmon Corporation (Alaska ) 

Alaska Public Service Corporation (Alaska ) 



Table 0 Fokbigw Capital Issues Publicli Offered in the United States during the Calendar Year 1929 
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The value of American automotive products exported to North 
Africa durmg 1929 reached a total of $1,964,706, compared with a 
1928 total of $1,059,151, an mcrease pf 85 per cent Moreover, the 
mcrease has been steady smce 1925, when the figure was $596,162 
Morocco took about three-fourths of the exports to North Africa 
durmg 1929, and it is noteworthy that while its passenger-car imports 
increased about 25 per cent in number, the increase m value was 
250 per cent, indicating sales of higher priced cars 
The need of North Africa foi motor transpoitation is pronounced 
Its railways are few and inadequate, in fact, many large sections have 
no means of communication except the motoi vehicle or the traditional 
donkey and camel The automobile is credited with domg more for 
the development of the area than any other agency A fairly good 
network of highways now exists in each of the countries (there is a 
regular bus route across the Sahara), except m Tunisia, where roads 
are somewhat fewer and of a comparatively mfenoi quahty Plans 
have been made to improve and add to those already existmg 
There are, naturally, many vital problems mcident to the growth 
of the automotive market in North Africa, such as distribution sys- 
tems, agencies, financmg, and particularly servicing These and 
many other questions, as w^ell as pertment basic economic data are 
dealt with m this report, which will undoubtedly be of great mterest 
and benefit to American exporters of automotive products 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the United 
Stato consular officers at Casablanca, Tangier, Algiers, and Tunis in 
obtaining material for this report 

William L Coopee, Director, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Apeil, 1930. 
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THE MOTORIZATION OF NORTH AFRICA 

By H C Schuette, American Trade Commissioner 


THE TERRITORY AS A WHOLE 

The vast territory extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Italian 
colony of Libya and from the Mediterranean to the Sahara is commonly 
referred to as North Africa It embraces the coxmtnes of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tumsia, having a combmed area of more than 500,000 
square miles This district, more than one-sixth the size of the 
Umted States, has a total population of approximately 13,000,000, 
with not more than 67,000 automobiles in circulation to serve the 
constantly growing need for motorized transpoitation 

Although a large share of the population can be dismissed fiom 
consideration as potential owners of motor vehicles for years to come, 
there are stdl several rmlhon people whose need for transportation 
facihties is far greater than the need of an equal number of people 
elsewhere, for in many sections of North Africa, particularly m 
Morocco, railways are totally madequate or even nonexistant, and all 
commumcation m these sections must be by passenger car, truck, bus, 
or motor cycle, or by the slower donkey or camel 

The mixture of Berber races that inhabited this country foi several 
thousand yeais came under the dominatmg influence of the invadmg 
Arab hoides in the eighth and mnth centuries, and from that day to 
this Islaimc customs and rehgion have been the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the social, pohtical, and economic structure of the people 
The capture of Algiers on July 5, 1830, by the French put an end to 
four centuries of Barbarypnacy and marked the beginning of European 
mfluence Gradually aU of Algeria and Timisia came under Fiench 
control, but it was not until the early part of the twentieth century that 
Morocco came undei the same influence In fact, not until the end 
of the World War did European civflization begm to make appreciable 
mroads upon Moroccan economic and social life, yet in the short 
space of the last 12 years this development has been very lapid, and 
the large-scale construction of badly needed roads, railways, and other 
pubhc improvements has had a gieat effect m raising the standard of 
livmg 

With the opemng of the territory to Europeans, large numbers of 
French and, to a smaller extent, Spamsh and Itahan immigrants and 
capital poured mto North Africa to take advantage of the possibihties 
of a" new country A number of steamship compames and tounst 
agencies were not slow to capitalize the chmatic advantages and the 
many picturesque cities of the country, and North Africa is becoming 
an mcreasmgly popular winter resort for Europeans and Americans 
alike 


( 1 ) 
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MARKETING AUTOMOBILES IN NORTH AFRICA 

In a study of the automotive market of Noith Afiica, theie are 
few generalities that are applicable to the whole territoiy, and each 
countiy must be analyzed individually Nevertheless, there aie some 
points that are common to all three markets and other points that aie 
common to Algeria and Tumsia only In the matter of duty, foi 
example, both Algeria and Tumsia impose a tariff of 45 per cent ad 
valorem on motor vehicles, except French, which are free of duty 
This is m sharp contrast to Morocco, wheie there is a umform rate 
of per cent ad valorem for all countries, including France 

For moie reasons than one, Morocco should not be grouped with 
Algeria or Tumsia It has diffeient customs and different customer 
prejudices, even among Europeans hvmg there, masmuch as they 
are m the habit of buymg from all countries because of the equahty 
of treatment Although French goods often enjoy a sentimental 
pieference on the Moroccan market among the European population, 
the bulk of which is French, it may be noted that after a short resi- 
dence in this country the immigrant becomes more Moroccan than 
French This is especially true in so far as his purse is concerned, 
and he is less likely to be prejudiced against the goods of foieign 
manufacture and does not hesitate to purchase in the cheapest market 
irrespective of nationahty On the other hand, the largest general 
importers ai’c French, many are capitalized in France and have their 
head offices m that country 

In many cases agencies for American cais for Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, or all three, have been given to firms located m Pans which 
operate m the territory through a subdealer not m direct touch with 
the American firm This is not conducive to a satisfactory sales 
volume, and the practice usually results m difficulties of varymg na- 
ture It IS equally impossible for a dealer in Algiers or Casablanca, 
for example, to act effectively as the distributor for all three, or even 
two, of these coimtries, m other words, a separate distributor should 
be appomted for each territory 

American manufacturers, m setting down hard and fast rules from 
which they will not deviate, often do not realize the difficulties of the 
distributor, and if they were better informed as to the commercial 
and sales problems of their dealers the situation would be helped con- 
siderably 

Many American cars are shipped to Algiers from Marseille, but 
this should not be done m the case of Tumsia because of possible tariff 
difficulty, for an American car, having paid the duty m France, may 
be assessed agam upon entermg Tumsia, masmuch as the latter coun- 
try has the status of a piotectorate Although usually conforming 
to French procedure, it may levy its duty upon the entry of the 
product mto the country unless accompamed by a French certificate 
of oiigm, iriespective of the fact that the foreign commodity imported 
may already have paid the French duty 

There are no real dealers^ orgamzations m North Afiica Each 
of the territories has its “chambre syndicale,^^ or chamber of com- 
merce, but these associations are general in character and interest 
themselves m all branches of busmess In practice the automotive 
sections of the chambres syndicales are mactive The only example 
of a separate dealers’ organization successful in definite results is m 
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the case of Algeria, where various dealers formed a separate company 
to handle used cars A more detailed discussion of how this plan 
operates is contamed m the section on Algeiia 

The monetary standard of French Morocco is the Moroccan franc, 
that of Algeria and Tunisia is the Algerian fianc Both of these cur- 
rencies are on a par w^h the French franc (about 25 4 to the dollar) 
In Spanish Morocco, the Spamsh peseta (about 7 7 to the dollar at 
present lates of exchange) is legal tender, while m Tangier both the 
Spanish peseta and the Moroccan fianc are common currency 

MOROCCO 

Covering an aiea of approximately 250,000 square miles, or some- 
what larger than the State of Texas, the Shereefian Empire, as 
Morocco IS sometimes called, is divided mto three zones The French 
protectorate, a much smaller Spamsh protectorate m the north, and 
the mternational zone consistmg of the city of Tangier and a small 
stiip of teriitory surrounding it 

The population of Morocco may be considered under thiee head- 
ings — Mohammedans, Jews, and Europeans About six-sevenths of 
the entire population consists of the native Moors, a mixed Aiab 
and Berber race Morocco has been called the ^^Fai West of the 
Near East,^^ and the Moslem faith colors the social life of the people 
to a greatei extent than perhaps any othei Mohammedan people 

Most of the inhabitants aie engaged m agiiculture and stock i aismg, 
and the trade of the countiy is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Jews and Europeans 

The climate consists of a hot summer and a short, rainy ^vmter 
season Tempeiatures on the coast lange from 50° to 60° F m 
vuntei and from 68° to 80° F in summer More extreme tempei atures 
aie found m the interior The mean vuntei temperature is about 
56° The ramy season is fiom October to Apiil, but the ramfall is 
exceedingly variable fiom section to section and from year to year 
Irrigation is necessary in laige aieas of the countiy Morocco can 
be compared to Calif orma as to climate and even topogiaphy Like 
Calif orma, it has a long coast line, backed by mountams, and a deseit 
to the east 

Arabic is the language of most of the natives, but French is under- 
stood by the more educated natives m French Morocco and serves 
as the common pohtical and commeicial language of that protectorate 
The commercial language of Spamsh Morocco and Tangier is Spamsh, 
although in the mteinational zone French and English are also in 
wide use 

Morocco is one of the few countries left in the woild where the 
practice of extraterritoriality still obtams The Sultan of Morocco 
rules his 5,000,000 subjects as nominal head, and the country has its 
own currency, laws, and fiscal system 

The Act of Algeciras, to which the United States was a signatory, 
grants equahty to all nations trading with Moiocco, mcludmg Gov- 
ernment contracts, and this circumstance makes the Moroccan market 
more favorable toward American pioducts than the markets of Algeiia 
and Tunisia The treaty provides a 12)2 per cent impoit duty to be 
levied on all goods entermg Morocco, irrespective of nationahty 

As a treaty piivilege, the American consulai courts at Casablanca 
and Tangiei have complete jurisdiction ovei Ameiican concerns and 
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individuals when they are defendants m civil oi ciimmal cases In 
other woids, they aie exempt fiom local legislation except for such 
laws as are approved by the Umted States Depaitment of State, the 
laws of the Distiict of Columbia holding in all othei cases Among 
the special privileges enjoyed by American commerce is the so-called 
''i4gime of piotected persons/' which means that an American firm 
domg busmess on a large scale m Moiocco is entitled to designate 
native agents feither Moslems oi Jews) m each majoi center of 
busmess These agents, called semsars, are also undei the juiisdic- 
tion of American consular courts when defendants m cml or ciimmal 
cases, thus giving them practically the same piivileges as American 
citizens in Morocco 

FRENCH MOROCCO 

The Fiench piotectorate of Morocco includes the noithwest comei 
of Africa lying between the Rif and the high Atlas Mountains Of 
the thiee zones that make up the Sultan’s teiritoiies, the French 
protectorate is by far the largest and the most important from an 
economic standpoint, and has 15,500 of the estimated 17,000 cais m 
Morocco 

The richest districts of French Morocco include the western port 
cit]es and the interior as far as Fez and Marrakech Southeast of the 
Atlas Mountams and rimmng almost from the Mediterranean to the 
indefinite southern boundary of French Morocco lies the interior, 
made up m the north of shelvmg plateaus and blending m the south 
wnth the Sahara The desert hinterland is sparsely populated with 
nomadic tribes and is of little economic importance at present 

Population and standard of living — ^According to the census of 1926, 
the population of French Morocco was 4,216,824, of which 4,005,916 
were Moors (Moslems), 107,512 weie Jews, and 103,396 were Euro- 
peans, chiefly French, Italian, Spamsh, Portuguese, and English 
The American population is less than 75 

The native Mohammedans are primarily agricultural people, and 
less than 500,000 live m European centers The lemainder are to be 
found in the rural, pastoral, and mountain districts, almost half m 
semmomadic residence 

The Jewish population is becommg moie and more Europeamzed, 
and the 40 per cent that may now be considered as being Europeanized 
constitute an important consuming population Of the 107,000 Jews 
in Morocco, some 80,000 are resident m urban centers, and a large 
fraction of the remainder constitute the small- village merchant group 
Among the shghtly moie than 100,000 Europeans, from 60,000 to 65,000 
are French, the Spanish forming the largest proportion of the balance 
All but 6,000 of the Europeans are lesident m the moie important 
cities 

Among the natives the standard of living is very low, and wages 
are much lower than in Europe The exception is the small numbei of 
sheiks, or caids, who are the aristocrats of the country and who can, 
m general, be considered wealthy This latter class has so far been 
practically the only car buyers of the native element 

Generally speakmg, the natives subsist largely on the products of 
the country and demand comparatively few imported articles, luxury, 
in the American and European sense, is practically unknown among 
them The standard of hvmg among the better-class Jews and 
Europeans closely approximates that of France 



Ordinary indexes for determining purchasing power, at least in the 
autonfobile market, are not applicable to Morocco The motor 
vehicle has never been considered in this country as anything else but 
a necessity, because of the vital need of efficient, modernized trans- 
portation 

Industnes and occupations — ^Aside from the predominating impor- 
tance of agncultuial pursuits, the production of coik and forest gums 
and the mimng of phosphates constitute the most impoi tant industrial 
activities The fishing off the coasts is fairly important, and there 
IS a consideiable domestic production of wool and silk goods, leather 
articles, embroidery, crude pottery, and brass and copper goods 
European manufacturing comprises 615 establishments, employs 
about 7,500 persons, and has a total capitalization of 273,643,500 
francs A large proportion of it is centered at Casablanca 

Although immng has not been fully developed, with the^ exception 
of phosphates, a gi owing amount of manganese, coal, lead, copper, and 
zinc is being extracted 

There are also excellent prospects foi fruit growmg, but this phase 
of farming has not been developed to any great extent, for the colomsts^ 
chief mterest so far has been a quick return on mvestment 
Foreign trade — The imports of French Morocco m 1928 amounted 
to about $78,383,000 The chief commodities impoited were sugar, 
coal, lumber and other construction mateiials, petroleum products, 
tea, cotton goods, edible oils, hardware, mdustnal machmery, agricul- 
tural implements, and motor vehicles Impoi ts fiom the United 
States durmg 1928 were valued at about $4,670,000 and were composed 
mainly of peti oleum products, agricultural implements, automobiles, 
mdustnal machmeiy, and hardware, the United States havmg almost a 
monopoly m the first two items The United States was thud m the 
Moroccan impoi t trade 

The total expoits in 1928 amounted to about $50,000,000, of which 
the declared expoits to the United States weie valued at $1,225,549, 
placmg that country m seventh place in Moroccan export trade 
The prmcipal exports are phosphates, barley, wheat, beans, hides and 
skms, cork, and hvestock The prmcipal commodities shipped to the 
Umted States are palm-leaf fiber, almonds, seeds, cork, sandaiac 
gum, goatskms, phosphates, snails, and wild omons 

Ocean transportation facilities — The prmcipal seaports of Morocco, 
m order of impoitance, are Casablanca, Kenitra, Mazagan, Safi, 
Rabat, and Mogador The prmcipal inland commercial center is 
Oudjda, m the eastern part of the country It is the chief entrepot 
for goods commg down from Algerian ports, and is second only to 
Casablanca m the total amount of trade handled 

Regular steamship service is maintamed between Casablanca and 
Marseille, Bordeaux, Oran, Dakar, Tangier, Gibraltar, Canary Islands 
ports, Spamsh ports, and New York, while considerable busmess is 
done by tramp steamers with other French ports and those of Algeria, 
Morocco, Portugal, Belgium, Italy, the Netheilands, and the Scandma- 
vian countries Regular direct monthly service m both directions 
IS mamtamed between Casablanca and New York Merchandise 
for eastern Morocco entermg by way of Oian is shipped to Oudjda by 
railroad 

There are no special regulations, but goods should be well packed, 
as there is a good deal of rough handhng and much theft at the 
wharves m the ports Almost all goods are landed by fighters 
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HIGHWAYS 

To Marshal Lyautey, the first French governoi general of Morocco 
and '^Empire Builder/' is credited a statement that motor vehicles 
were responsible for the development of Morocco more than any 
other smgle thmg The large r&le that automobiles have played in 
the building up of the country is largely the result of the entirely 
inadequate railroad transportation system and the far-sighted policy 
of the French in buddmg roads to connect the important centers of 
population As a consequence, the network of highways is fairly 
complete at the present time, and most roads are kept in a good state 
of repair 

The highway system of French Morocco consists of three categories 
Mam or first-class roads, with a total length of 3,058 kilometers, 
secondary or second-class roads, 1,194 kilometers, and rural roads, 
about 500. kilometers In addition, there is a large number of ^'pistes" 
or desert tracks, many of which are practicable for automobile travel 
except during the short period of the rainy season All of the loads in 
the first two categories are macadamized, and about 450 kilometers 
are surfaced with tar or asphalt substances The roads commg under 
the mam highway system for the most pait connect the various ports, 
as well as leading from the ports to the larger cities m the interior of 
the countiy, and they serve also as a system of communication 
between eastern and western Morocco and between Morocco and 
Algeria 

The next most important group of highways are the roads of 
secondary impoitance, used for the tiansportation of people and mei- 
chandise from the more productive parts of the countiy to the larger 
cities that offei natmal outlets foi their products These serve as 
feeder imes to the mam group 

The rural highw^ays that connect the outlymg settlements form the 
third group of Moroccan roads 

AU of the roads are constiucted and maintained at the expense of 
the Government public woiks service Ci edits for the first two 
categories come out of the budget for public works, and for the third 
out of the agncultural budget 

The less important lines, or pistes," serve as a means of transporta- 
tion between smaller settlements, and the money for the construction 
and maintenance of these lines is taken out of the ciedit given to the 
controllmg authorities of the regions, taking into account the amount 
of taxes they furnish 

The administration of road budgets of the protectorate is assured by 
the general direction of piibhc works at Rabat under the control of 
the general finance direction of Morocco and according to rules similar 
to those being follow^ed m France 

DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR BUS TRANSPORTATION 

The construction of an eJB&cient system of automobile roads between 
the important centers has been of great commerical importance to ^ 
French Morocco and has played a large part m the development of the 
present well-developed bus services covering the entue country 

Of the 4,500 motoi busses and trucks in service m Morocco on 
January 1, 1930, fully two-thiids were used for passenger or combina- 
tion freight and passenger transportation In 1928 and 1929 there was 
a considerable increase in the extent of communication by motor bus, 
particularly m the light-bus traffic The mam cities have been con- 
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nected by an efficient bus service for a number of years, and the 
deyeiopment in recent yeais has been more pionounced in sei Vices 
between small centers and as feeders to the main lines The Com- 
pagme G^n^r^e de Tianspoits et Tounsme an Maroc, commonly 
c^ed the C T M Line, has a fleet of 250 busses, chiefly Panhards, 
which covei the entire country This large and weU-orgamzed service 
is subsidized by the protectorate government for carrying mail There 
are a few other medium-sized compames operating in various dis- 
tiicts, but none that cover the entire country as does the C T M 
In addition, there are a large number of small lines employmg light 
American trucks which aie being utihzed between small towns by 
native owners for commumcation between different raaikets and are 
replacing the traditional donkey and camel, which up to a few years 
ago was the only method of transportation available These busses, 
loaded to their utmost capacity, aie equipped with wooden bodies 
and collapsible benches and are used for both height and passengers 

The attitude of the general public toward bus opeiation is most 
favorable, and the use of these vehicles is widespiead, even m those 
sections where the naiiow and broad gage railways are m operation 

All the principal cities and towns of the piotectoiate are now served 
and connected by bus lines There aie lines ladiatmg from Casa- 
blanca south along the coast to Mazagan, Safi, and Mogadoi , south- 
west to Mariakesh, north to Fedalah, Rabat, Kemtra, and Tangier, 
and noith and east to Rabat, Meknes, Fez, Taza, Gueicif, Oudjda, 
and from there into Algeiian teiritoiy to Oian Fiom Mogador, Safi, 
and Mazagan lines run to Marrakesh, fiom Marrakesh there is a 
line to Cued Zem and Tadla, between Casablanca, Rabat, and Kemtra 
there are vanoiis local sei vices 

Theie are at least a dozen companies centeiing their activities at 
Casablanca for the ti ansportation of passengers to Rabat, Marra- 
kesh, Mazagan, Safi, and Mogadoi Passengeis are taken to Marra- 
kesh twice a day Rabat, being the capital of the protectorate, is the 
most favored, the number of trips in each direction (to and from Casa- 
blanca) ranging from 2 by small compames to 15 by the larger com- 
pames Practically every car is filled to capacity on all routes, except 
occasionally on those to the south of Casablanca along the sea coast, 
espegially south of Mazagan 

The C T M Line does not use any American busses in its service, 
their equipment consisting chiefly of Panhard and Saurei busses The 
second largest transpoit company m Morocco uses Mmerva busses 
exclusively, while some of the otheis use Panhard, Rochet-Schneider, 
and a populai light American tiuck The lattei is used chiefly on 
secondary and feeder hnes 

None of the cities m French Morocco have electiic street railw'ays, 
and only in Casablanca, Fez, and Marrakesh are there city bus serv- 
ices The naiiowness of the streets m the native quai ters and the small 
size of the European sections of cities othei than those mentioned 
above make such a seivice impracticable 

The large type of motor bus used m French Moiocco is customarily 
built on Panhard-Levassor chassis of 16 and 20 horsepower, which 
are the types adopted by the C T M This type of bus has also 
been adopted by some private owners, while others are, m some 
instances, employmg Minerva chassis with satisfactory results The 
104537—30 2 
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smaller busses, which find a profitable business m supplementing the 
laige mam lines or aie used for short local luns, are usually bunt on 
American chassis There are a few Citroen and Renault vehicles in 
this business, but they are m a great mmonty, and bodies aie bmlt 
locally m order to avoid the heavy fi eight charges Several local 
firms speciahze m the building of bus bodies 
Import figures show that the impoits of chassis to be equipped with 
locally built bodies have expanded in proportion to those of passenger 
cars, and m the hght models Amencan models are easily the most 
important It will be difficult, however, for heavier American chassis 
to compete in price with the French makes 

MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 

Official statistics on registrations of motoi vehicles in Moiocco 
show cumulative totals and do not account for cars no longer m 
operation Accoidmg to the best estimate available, however, theie 
were about 12,000 automobiles m use in French Morocco at the begin- 
nmg of 1929 and about 15,500 at the end of that year 
It is estimated that about 7,000 passenger cars and 1,700 trucks 
were m circulation during 1927 In 1928, 9,344 motoi vehicles paid 
the circulation tax, to which must be added the Government cars 
not paymg the tax and the country vehicles not attached to any 
mumcipahty registrations The 1928 figures in detail are as follows 

Passenger cars 7, 650 Military and go\ ernmental cars 

Busses 332 (estimate) 1, 500 

Heavy trucks 710 Countr}' vehicles not paymg 

Light trucks 952 tax (estimate) 750 

Total registered 9, 644 Total vehicles 11, 894 

Approximately one-third of the automobiles m Fiench Moiocco 
are m the CasaWanca district, with Rabat, Fez, and Meknes next m 
impoitance as to the total number of vehicles registered The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative importance of the motor-cai market 
m various mumcipahties, but is not complete, masmuch as veiucles 
not paymg tax are not included Some of the cars hsted are in 
ruial distncts although mcluded in the towns, while anothei 750 
units m more remote parts of the country are not mcluded at all 


Automobiles Paying Circulation Tax in French Morocco 




1927 



1928 


Mvmieipality 

Passenger 

cars 

Busses 

Heavy 

tracks 

Light 

trucks 

Passenger 

cars 

Busses 

Heavy 

trucks 

Light 

tracks 

Azemmour 

6 

17 


9 

9 

32 


1 

15 

Casablanca 

2,447 

89 

210 

224 

3,786 

130 

305 

333 

Fez 

Fedahla 

486 

8 

49 

19 

789 

27 

13 

74 

29 

5 

Xemtra 

193 

14 

ie 

18 

249 

13 

14 

24 

MarraAesh.^ 

403 

11 

23 

106 

406 

20 

35 

' 138 

Mazagan 

76 

! 3 

9 

30 

200 

4 

28 

ie 

Meknes-_^ 

457 

19 

65 1 

73 

598 

35 

1 

76 

120 

Mogador.., 

72 


26 

23 

75 

36 

25 

Oudjda 

Ouezzan 

Rabat 

230 

11 

324 

ii 

3 

39 

16 

41 

2 

36 

1 271 

42 
812 

17 ' 

6 

70 

42 

50 

8 

84 

Safi 

141 

33 

17 

5 

189 

45 

21 

8 

Sale 

Sefron 

24 

21 

4 


16 

47 

12 

5 


28 

Settat 

43 

4 

3 

' 27 

63 

75 

3 

8 

44 

Taza 

73 


25 

1 23 

9 

1 

26 

Total 

5,007 

223 

498 

, 649 

7,650 

332 

710 

962 
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MOTOR VEHICLE IMPORTS 

Imports of passenger cars and trucks mto Morocco have been 
steadily mcreasing smce 1925, paiticularly durmg^^l928 and 1929 
The majority are of French ongm, but the i^erican percentage of the 
total has been gradually growmg, amounting to 26 pei cent of the 
total imports in 1925, 32 per cent m 1928, and 42 per cent in 1929 
Takmg the figures for 1928 as an example, 2,976 cars and trucks 
were imported from France, 1,550 from the Umted States, 300 from 
Italy, and 74 from all other countries, a total of 4,900 muts 

French Moroccan import figures do not differentiate between the 
various types of vehicles, but contam two classifications, complete 
automobiles and chassis For practical purposes, however, the first 
of these can be considered as passenger cars and the second as trucks 
and busses The following table shows imports of motor vehicles 
mto Morocco from 1925 to 1929 by countries of ongm 

Imports op Cars and Chassis into French Morocco 


Year and country of origin 

Complete 

automo- 

biles 

Chassis 

Year and country of ongm 

Complete 

automo- 

biles 

1 Chassis 

1925 



1928 

1 


France 

1, 107 

116 

Fiance... 

2 , 648 : 

328 

TTmtfid fitatA'5 

'S28 

178 

England 

14 , 

7 

Italy 

125 

15 

Spain 

1 


Bfllginm 

, 16 


Belgium - 

33 

19 

En^and 

1 

2 

Italy - 

283 

17 

other countries — 

7 

3 

United States 

951 

599 

Total 

1, o84 

314 

Total - - 

3, 930 

970 





1926 



1929 



France. 

' 1, 871 

185 

France i 

2, 792 i 

296 

United States 

399 

150 

England 1 

28 i 

42 

Italy 

231 

8 

CrermaTi^ _ . .1 

70 j 

19 

Belgium 

5 

5 

Spam . -1 

2 


England 

2 


Belgium.. .. 

47 

30 

Spain ' 

5 


Italy - _ 

33S 

9 




TTmtofl RtotoQ * 

1, 670 

[ 1, 058 


2, 513 

348 




T'ntpl 

4,947 

1 1, 454 

1 

1927 




France 

1, 766 

258 




England 

2 

1 




Belgium — 

19 

22 




Italy 

198 

12 




Umted States 

274 

331 




Total 

2,259 

624 
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A rapid expansion of the motor-vehicle market took place m the 
early part of 1929 Owmg to the very poor crop conditions m the 
latter half of that year, there was a decided declme m car and truck 
sales, nevertheless, the total for the entire year mcieased over that 
for 1928 by about 31 per cent 

The value of merchandise for the application of the customs tariff 
is estimated m the Bureau of Customs from the commeicial invoices 
plus all chaiges to dock at Casablanca For the purpose of simpli- 
fication and to obviate any discussion between the customs and im- 
porters as to the dutiable value, an arrangement hasA^een made 
between the importers and the “Commission des Valeuis en Douane” 
fixmg a defimte value on each model, based on the retail puce less 
commission, discounts, etc This system seems to \vork out to the 
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satisfaction of the parties concerned No consulai documents are 
necessaiy on diiect shipments, but commercial invoices should 
accompany all shipments 

REGULATIONS AND TAXATION 

Every car must be eqmpped with two brake systems, independently 
operated and controlled and sufficiently powerful to stop a car on the 
most abrupt mchne One of the systems must operate directly on 
the wheels or on the diums immediately connected therewith This 
IS the same lule as is apphed m France 

Dazzlmg lights are prohibited and paiking lights are required 
Heavy automobiles, such as tiucks and busses, must be piovided 
with rear-view mirrors of a type accepted by the administration of 
pubhc works and so adjusted as to permit the driver to see easily the 
vehicle about to overtake him 

There is a free circulation of motor vehicles between the thiee 
diffeient zones of Morocco, and the regulations and taxation are 
substantially identical throughout the country The regulations and 
taxes given in this digest aie those pi omulgated in the zone of the 
French protectoiate of Morocco, and they seem to offei no impediment 
to the sale of motor vehicles The following scale of taxation on 
motor vehicles is that in force in the city of Casablanca Passenger 
cars are assessed on a basis of hoisepower according to the Fiench 
formula, as follows 


Passenger cars Francs per year 

Up to 7 horsepower 72 

7 to 12 horsepower 102 

13 to 16 horsepower 152 

17 to 23 horsepower 252 

24 horsepower and over 502 

Busses 

Under 16-seat capacity 302 

Over 16-seat capacity 402 

T^rticks 

Under 1,500 kilos 102 

1,500 to 3,000 kilos 152 

3,000 to 5,000 kilos 202 

Over 5,000 kilos 302 

Motor cycles 30 

With side car 80 


The peimanent national hcense costs 100 francs 

DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

Practically aU cais commg by water to French Morocco enter by 
the port of Casablanca From this city are supplied the entire 
western and central sections of the country Although the port has 
warehouse facilities, they are not much used at present Free storage 
for 10 days is allowed on docks, and many crated cars are left there 
for that period before deb very is taken by the various dealers A meri- 
can cars are usually taken off the boat by lighters, but most French 
cars arrive imcrated and are landed directly on the dock There are 
only four berths, and these are reserved for Imeis on which most of the 
French cars arrive At the present tune the few berths available are 
used for the landmg of passengers and the loading of certain cargoes, 
but better loading and unloading facdities are being built, and it is 
expected that m about two years the port will be able to handle all 
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incoming and outgomg freight direct fiom steamei to dock and from 
dock to steamei 

Cars should entei by the port of Casablanca except foi the eastern 
strip of Morocco, of which Oudjda is the center In this eastern 
distiict motor vehicles pay only 5 per cent duty, and by bringing in 
the oais from Oian, Algeiia, a saving of 7}^ per cent is eftected If 
these vehicles aie later transferred to the western district they must 
pay the additional duty Furthermore, Oudjda is closei to Oian 
than to Casablanca, and the country surrounding it is moie closely 
allied to Algeiia from an economic standpoint than to Morocco The 
reason foi the lower duty of the eastern districts is that this teiiitoiy 
IS less developed than the rest of the country Latei the duty will be 
7)2 per cent, then 12)2 per cent, the same as the rest of the countiy 

Casablanca is the most important distribution center of the 
country, followed by Fez, Melmes, and Marrakesh, and for adequate 
sales distribution dealers should be placed m these cities at least 
Cities of secondary importance in the motor-vehicle trade are Rabat, 
Kemtra, Mazagan, Safi, Mogador, and Agadir The southern pait 
of the country is much poorer economically and is not very impoitant 
at present as a car market, its population being made up chiefly of 
seminomadic tribes 

Factory supervision — ^The question of factory supei vision depends 
largely upon the size of the company and the volume of business 
done, not only m Morocco but in the balance of north Africa as 
well An ideal arrangement would be for a factory lepresentative 
with headquarters m Algiers to cover Morocco together with xMgeria 
and Tunisia, but if the total volume of business does not warrant 
the keeping of a man m that territory all the time, it can be most 
conveniently handled from Pans by a factory lepresentative attached 
to the European organization If, however, a factory representative 
IS appointed to cover the north African district, it is consideied 
advisable that he be responsible diiect to American headquarteis 

MARKET SURVEY 

Although the total numbei of automobiles in circulation has 
grown gradually from year to yeai smce 1920, the ratio of yearly 
increase over the precedmg year, based on the estimates of total “ 
cais m circulation, has not been so rapid as might be expected 
Consideration must be given, however, to the fact that the hfe of 
a car m Morocco is, on an average, not as long as in many other 
countries, aveiagmg about four yeais for passengei cars and three 
years for trucks The wide distances to be tiaversed, the great 
need foi motor- vehicle tianspoitation, and the absence of adequate 
lailway seivice have put a particular stram on the vehicles The 
mam roads aie m excellent condition, wide and with long sti etches 
of stiaight load — a speedei s paradise Most vehicles aie over- 
loaded, and it is estimated that the average passenger car lequires 
one complete set of tnes per yeai, while trucks and busses lequire 
fiom two and one-half to thiee sets The chief reasons for this 
shoi t hfe ai e the hard wear and the exti erne heat in summer 

PASSENGER CARS 

K.The maiket foi passenger cais m Morocco has shown improvement 
each yeai since 1925, with 1928 and the first six months of 1929 stand- 
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iag out particulaily as high points in sales In the early part of 1925 
dealers were overstocked, but through favoiable economic conditions 
and good ciop prospects, the stocks weie rapidly disposed of and sales 
weie more active than they had been foi some time Throughout 
1928 a great increase in imports was registered, and the sale of cars 
progiessed lapidly The best seller is the low-price vehicle, although 
sales of comparatively high-price cars (from $1,500 to $2,000) were 
astonishingly laige, taking into consideration the financial status oi 
the population and the small number of potential purchasers for these 
vehicles The chief competition to American cars comes from the 
low-priced French makes, such as Citroen and Renault, and from the 
Itahan Fiat Citioen naturally takes the lead, but by aggressive 
salesmanship and liberal credits Renault ran close to its competitor 
at the close of 1928 In that year the taxicab market was given par- 
ticular attention for the first time, and with the introduction of taxi- 
cabs in the large cities a determined effort was made by French manu- 
facturers, especially Citioen and Renault, to dominate this market, 
and the first fleet of cabs consisted chiefly of these makes Since then 
some American makes have begun to enter this part of the market, 
and it is probable that many French cabs will be replaced by American 
vehicles when the former wear out 

Up to a year or so ago very little attempt was made to develop 
a market m the inteiior, dealers concentrating then sales in the larger 
cities, principally Casablanca With the gradual saturation of this 
market, howevei, moie effort has been made to sell cais in the smaller 
towns and rural districts Because of the low purchasing power of 
most of the natives, efforts had to be centered on Europeans, Jews, 
and the small card, or chieftain Among the Arabs, the latter group 
was piactically the only one wealthy enough to buy motor cars 
With the gradual economic improvement of many of the Arabs m 
agricultural pursuits, the native element wiU become increasingly 
important, although limited to the cards and the large landholders as 
long as the present feudal system continues As European penetra- 
tion continues, there will be a slow tendency away from this system, 
and, as in Algeria, the natives wfil gradually become more European- 
ized The Jevush population also contains an important percentage 
of potential buyers, but they are likely to buy low-priced cars when 
they could very easily afford the medium or high-priced makes 

Another factor mihtatmg against the full development of motor- 
vehicle markets in urban centers is the fact that most Arab car owners 
have no place in which to keep their cars in the native walled city, 
or '^ville indigene,” common to every Moslem city of any size In 
such towns as the native centers of Fez and Marrakesh where, m the 
nairow, winding, hilly streets, only a donkey or camel can make 
progress, it is entirely out of the question for cars to be driven, and 
owneis must park them outside the walled limits of the cities in which 
they leside Neveitheless, it is the opmion of some dealers that the 
importance of the native market has been underestimated and that 
the biggest future development will be there These dealers state, 
however, that more publicity in Arabic would be helpful, and that 
high-class Moorish salesmen must be employed to sell among this class 
Another feature of the market — and this is particularly true of 
European purchasers — is that many people buy cars above their means 
Credits have been comparatively easy so far, and although it is cheaper 
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to rim a car m Morocco than in Europe and taxes are more reasonable, 
it IS believed that business would be on a sounder basis if these buyers 
kept within the price class they can afford 

USED CARS 

The used-car problem is considered one of the three prmcipal evils 
of the local motor-vehicle trade, the other two bemg the entirely 
inadequate service facihties and the unsatisfactory credit situation 

There is no standard practice m the marketmg of used cars m 
Morocco, and competition is so keen that too high values are often 
given on trade-ms With the exception of one or two large Amencan 
compames, no set price on used cars is imposed, and dealers usually 
increase the price to allow for additional trade-ms The lack of 
adequate spare parts has a strong effect upon the used-car busmess, 
particularly for Amencan makes, as parts for most French cars are 
much more easily available For this reason French cars are m a 
much more favorable position m the used-car market than the 
American makes 

With few exceptions, dealers are well stocked with used cars, 
disposal of which is extremely difficult, owing to the price at which 
they are purchased It is estimated that there are currently about 
500 used cars on the Casablanca market, which is, of com*se, the largest 
m Morocco and may be taken as two-thirds of the whole stock of 
these vehicles m this country Purchasers of new cars usually msist 
that the dealer take over their old car, and go from dealer to dealer 
to ascertam which will pay the highest pnce, then make their decision 
on that basis as to the new car to be purchased As a result, many 
dealers bid prohibitive prices for used cars m order to get a sale for 
a new one, with the consequence that they usually have a large stock 
of secondhand models on hand 


TRUCKS 

The market for trucks m Morocco is particularly encouragmg, oivtng 
to the fact that a large amoimt of the total freight is earned by these 
vehicles Sales up to the latter half of 1929 were good, but with the 
poor crops brmgmg on a general depression, truck sales were affected 
along with those of passenger cars 

In spite of the comparatively good market for trucks, the use of 
these vehicles has not developed to its uthnate extent by any means, 
and donkeys are still depended upon as the chief means of transporta- 
tion by most natives, particularly in the interior The American 
trucks sold so far have been prmcipaUy 1-ton models, but there is an 
mci easing demand for the heavier units Most of the heavier duty 
trucks sold are Berhet, Panhard-Levassor, Rochet-Schneider, and 
Saurer American chassis are mostly employed for light delivery 
tiucks, although Citroen, Renault, and Fiat have made a number of 
sales 

A new maiket has been created for the hght truck, which is almost 
entirely m the hands of American makeis Tins maiket is furnished 
by the native Arab owmmg and operatmg one or two small trucks or 
busses plying between various country markets not served by regular 
bus Imes This method of locomotion is gradually supersedmg the 
old foot or donkey path methods The heavy-duty truck is still 
prmcipally a monopoly of the French manufacturers, and the Berliet 
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5-ton model, loading 7 or even 7K tons and retailing at 66,000 francs, 
has found no seiious competitor 

There is a market for American 3-ton to 3K-ton tiucks — advertised 
as bemg of that capacity and not as 5-ton models Inasmuch as all 
trucks are overloaded, if the 3H”ton truck is adveitised as a 5-ton 
truck, such overloadmg will naturally not have any beneficial results 
on performance or futuie repeat orders It is the opinion of most 
dealers that the market for trucks in geneial will continue to hold 
steady, even if passenger-car sales decline 

The next question is that of service, and this is the most important 
factor retarding American motor truck sales In the matter of truck 
transportation perhaps 25 per cent of the roads that commeicial 
vehicles must pass over are in a poor state of repair, and the stiain on 
the truck is extreme As a consequence, there is a gieat deal of 
breakage of parts, and the American truck is often held up for a long 
time awaitmg repairs, while French manufacturers keep adequate 
part stocks m Casablanca The problem of spare parts should not be 
considered or compared with the similar problem in many other 
markets or in the United States, because of the fact that parts which 
ordinarily never wear out elsewhere are sometimes the first to break 
under the stress of Moroccan conditions Consequently the parts 
problem should be studied entiiely from the local angle 

The question of spare parts is perhaps the most serious that local 
dealers must face Many of them have an entnely madequate stock 
for ordmary needs, w^hile m the case of otheis the company requires 
them to order a certam amoimt Of the latter practice many dealers 
complam that the company forces them to overstock, but this criticism 
is doubtless unjustified in most cases, as many of the dealers do not 
know how to order, and when they lose money it is chiefly because 
they have ordered too many units of ceitam parts and too few of some 
others This condition is particularly true m the case of the smaller 
dealers, but the spare-parts problem could be remedied if factory 
supervisors would give it closer attention and after a study of condi- 
tions would show dealers just what spare parts are needed and in 
what quantities 

BODY BUILDING 

A few of the passenger-cai and all of the truck and bus bodies are 
built locally There are three or four impoitant body builders m 
Casablanca as well as a number of smaller concerns engaged in 
this work Some of the dealers m the interior have experienced 
some difficulty in gettmg delivery of their orders in less than four 
to six months, and as a result one or two plants have sprung up in 
Fez to supply the demand Rabat has one plant, also Although 
the finish is not considered as good as that of imported bodies, the 
locally bunt units are well adapted to the conditions of the country, 
and their lower price is an important factor Practically all trucks 
and busses circulating m Morocco aie loaded to then extreme capacity 
with passengers, freight, general merchandise, and market produce, 
which calls for especially strong bodies Practically all bus bodies 
have iron bars or a fence about 3 feet above the top of the vehicle, 
to provide room for this ton or more of freight to be piled on the 
roof 

The most important body builder in Casablanca, the G6n6rale 
Automobile Marocaine, has a capacit^^ of 150 bodies a month and, 
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wheEi working at capacity, employes about 250 workmen and 18 
office employees Ordmarily, boweyer, its force consists of about 
150 workmen and 15 clerks 

PAETS AND ICCESSOPIES 

The market for American parts and accessories is good despite 
the keen competition m the latter from French and other European 
countries American accessories are generally somewhat highei m 
price, but they find considerable favor The market for replacement 
parts IS hmited almost entirely to the parts stocked by dealers of 
each principal make of car and supphed by the manufacturers, and 
dealers usually purchase only the spaie parts manufactured by the 
firms whose cars they represent 

The garage busmess is not yet orgamzed sufficiently, noi are there 
many service stations, and it is only within the last Wo or three 
years that filhng stations have been mstalled by the different com- 
panies importmg gasolme 

GAEAGE \hl> SEEVICE EQUIPMENT 

Theie are perhaps 60 to 70 so-called gaiages m all Moiocco, of 
which only 6 or 8 come anywhere near being adequate service 
stations With one or two exceptions, all of these are opeiated by 
dealers of American cars Real service facihties are practically 
unheard of, and only recently has there been a tendency to mstall 
any kmd of efficient repairmg eqmpment 

Most of the mechanics have been trained m the old school and are 
reluctant to try out modem gaiage equipment These mechanics are 
practically all Euiopeans, owmg to the fact that the native Arabs 
aie noi at all mechanically bent Any mtelligent sales campaign 
for the mtioduction or extension of American garage equipment must 
mclude a great deal of pioneering work A market for this eqmp- 
ment must be created, and the best way of selimg it is to place some 
of the more needed and representative ai tides on a truck and to 
demonstrate them to dealers all ovei the country Some garage 
equipment has been sold lecently, but the total volume of business 
does not amount to large proportions 

The best market at present is for geneial gaiage tools, hoists, valve 
grmdeis, etc Hydiaulic machinery, car-washing machines, and 
other compaiatively expensive eqmpment would be difficult to sell 
because garage owneis, m geneial, have but a small capital, and 
natives can be hired cheaply to wash the cars Fums handling these 
articles must have adequate financial means, as they are obliged to 
extend credit to their customers, terms bemg usually half cash^ and 
balance payable withm six months With the growing competition 
it is possible that more lenient terms will have to be made 

Quotations to dealers should be made c i f Casablanca, cash 
against documents until fully established connections have been 
made, when a cert am amount of credit would probably assist the 
dealers to increase their sales 

MOTOE CTCLBS 

Owmg to then high puces and also to the fact that no serious 
effort has been made by American companies to develop this market, 

104 : 537—30 3 
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sales of the American-made motoi cycles are practically negligible 
The Ameiican product is geneially considered too heavy a type and 
can haidly undersell some of the cheaper types of French manufacture 
Dealers who have been, approached as possible agents for American 
motor cycles have generally declined because of the lack of demand 
and because of their belief that a demand can not be cieated 
There aie no statistics available giving particulars of motor cycles 
imported mto Morocco, as customs figures are based upon weight 
and include both motoi cycles and accessories French and Belgian 
makes are the most populai, but a few British makes, such as the 
Triumph and the Raleigh, also find a small market 

Accoiding to the best estimates available, theie weie about 1,800 
motor cycles in operation in Morocco at the beginnmg of 1930 
Registration statistics show that between the period of October 1, 
1927, to March 31, 1928, 129 motor cycles were registered, whereas 
from April 1 to June 30, 1928, 161 weie registered, and from July 1 
to September 30, 1928, 159 were registered, the largest pioportion 
of which were of Fiench manufacture 

The increase m registrations noted above is, of course, primarily 
due to the season of the yeai, sales bemg more active during the 
sprmg and summer months However, some of the increase may be 
attributed to the popularity of the motor cycle among the younger 
members of the European colony , but as motor cycles have not yet 
been used to any extent by native classes, it may be foreseen that 
within a few years the younger natives will readily take to this 
means of communication Dealers m motor cycles are organizmg 
races and other sporting events with considerable success m older to 
mterest the public 

The popular types are chiefly those of the 3^ to 5 horsepower solo 
class Side cars aie practically unknown, owmg to the fact that a 
motor cycle with a side car costs approximately as much as a small 
passenger car 

The motor-cycle trade in French Morocco is divided among French, 
British, and Belgian makes At piesent only two American makes 
have been noticed on the market, and these m small quantities 
Of a total registration of 449 units from October 1, 1927, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, 163 units were French, 79 British, and 81 Belgian 
The principal makes registered weie. 


FBENCH 


Monet-Goyon 74 

Terrot 24 

Xlioinann 20 

Gnome & Rhone 29 

Moto Rhonyx 16 


BEITISH 


Triumph 26 

Raleigh 21 

B S A 17 

A J S 8 

Ariel 8 


BELGIAN 


F N 49 

Gilette 13 

Sarolea 19 


Motor cycles are sold m French Moiocco by dealers handlmg 
motor cycles and bicycles and not by the automobile dealers 


COMMERCIAL DATA 


UARZ.'ET BREPERENOES 

Standard-model cars and trucks can be sold m Morocco without 
any particular changes Bnght colors are very popular, and the 
preference toward 7-passenger cars rather than cars of less carrymg 
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capacity is mucli greater than in most maikets Moorish families 
are often veiy large, including several wives and numerous children 
To satisfy the demands of the large famihes, 7-passenger vehicles are 
particularly favored where they can be affoided The question of 
speed IS important, and masmuch as most mam roads are excellent 
and there is comparatively httle traffic, throttles aie usually kept 
wide open in order to cover the long distances m the shortest possible 
tmie The element of speed is lequired even in trucks Another 
desirable feature m motor-truck design is a short turning radius, 
because of the many hairpm curves m the southern and eastern moun- 
tamous districts 

Up to a few years ago most cars consisted of open models, but follow- 
mg the lead of most other world markets, perhaps SO to 85 per cent 
of the motor vehicles sold to-day are closed models 

ADVEETIfeING 

Very little advertismg of automotive products is done m Morocco, 
because it has not heretofore been considered necessary Up to the 
present Morocco has been a seller^s market, but with the increasing 
ratio of motor vehicles to population it will be necessary to devote 
much greater attention to this impoitant phase m marketmg 

It may be that the logical medium m future advertising policies is 
billboard or other outdoor advertising, which so far has been very 
little developed Theie aie a numbei of good daily papeis m French 
that reach the European population, but it is difficiilt to plan an 
efficient program to reach the ever-mcreasing market among the 
native buyers, partly owmg to the fact that the newspapers printed 
m Arabic have a very small circulation and partly because many 
natives, even m the uppei classes, do not know how to read 

INSTALLMENT SALES 

The element ot credit plays a larger r61e m busmess in Morocco than 
in many other countries The entire district is newly developed, and 
most commodities are sold on libeial credit terms Practically 90 
per cent of all automobiles m Morocco, both new and secondhand, are 
sold on a deferred-payment basis No organized system for financing 
motoi-car sales exists, and it is customaiy for dealers to carry the 
paper of their clients The usual down payment is 25 to 33 per cent 
of the value on all classes of cais, with the balance spread over 12 to 
18 monthly payments, but drafts aie often lenewed, and it is not 
uncommon to extend payments to 24 months The country is 
chiefly dependent upon its agricultuie, and whenever there is a poor 
crop dealers find themselves forced to extend credit ovei an additional 
period It also often happens that the cash-down payment is reduced 
to as low as 18 per cent because of the keen competition among dealers 
Nevertheless, repossessions have been comparatively small, m spite 
of frequent extensions and the loose credit practices 

Banks discoimt automotive papei at 6 oi 7 per cent in very much 
the same way as other commercial paper, but as a result of the poor 
crop in 1929 they have begun to tighten up on this business 
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SPANISH MOROCCO AND TANGIER 

The mteinational zone of Morocco is so closely linked, geographi- 
cally and economically, with the Spanish zone that any study of the 
automotive market of these two districts must necessarily be a 30 in- 
one The city of Tangier has a population of about 60,000, and the 
total aiea of the international zone does not exceed 140 square miles 
The Spamsh piotectoiate consists of the northern stiip of Moiocco, 
about 60 miles wide, extending fiom the Atlantic east about 250 miles 
along the Mediterranean, its total aiea being 18,360 square miles 
The topography of the entire distiict is moimtamous, and the mam 
occupation consists of stock raising and a little diveisified agiiculture 
Although the district has a wealth of natural resources m mines, it is 
the least developed of all Morocco, and its low purchasing power and 
warfaie m the Rif for a number of years up to 1927 has letarded 
general economic development considerably 

There are only about 1,500 automcb-'ks m circulation m the entne 
district, of which appioximately 500 are registered m Tangiei and 
1,000 m Spanish Morocco The cars destined for the mteinational 
zone are usually shipped diiect to Tangier, while those for Spanish 
Moiocco enter by the free ports of Mehlla and Ceuta, both of which 
are not mtegral parts of the Sultanate, having been in the possession 
of Spam for several hundred years Ceuta is moie important than 
Mehlla, because the present highway system connects it with Tetuan, 
the capital, and other cities in the w^estern part 

The population of Spanish Morocco is estimated at about 800,000 
and that of the international zone at 75,000 There are very few 
Europeans outside of the moie impoitant cities, and the native 
mhabitants axe prmcipally of the Beiber race, spealang vaiious 
dialects of Arabic Spajiish is the commercial language of the 
district, but Flench and Enghsh are also used m Tangier The 
Spamsh peseta is the legal monetary umt in Spanish Morocco, while 
m the mteinational zone both the peseta and the Moroccan franc 
(on a par with the French fianc) are m common use Because of the 
mternational chaiactei of Tangier, British, Italian, and American 
currency is freely accepted, and theie is also a British and French 
post office 

REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 

As m French Moiocco, motor-vehicle registration statistics m 
Tangier and Spamsh Morocco are cumulative, and it may be safely 
estimated that 50 per cent of the vehicles mcluded in such registra- 
tions have been scrapped or taken out of the district by their owners 
The latter is particularly true of the international zone, where the 
foreign population is largely a floating element There are also a 
number of vehicles registered m the French zone but used chiefly m 
the Spamsh protectorate 

The following table shows the number of motor vehicles in circula- 
tion m Tangier and Spamsh Morocco on January 1, 1929, according 
to official registration statistics 
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Registration oe Automobiles in Spanish Morocco and Tangier 


Type 

American 

European 

Total 

TANGIER 




Pasbenger cars 

212 ■ 

286 i 

498 

Busses 

24 

50 

74 

Tiucks 


137 

18 

313 

Tau'’ 

2 

20 

Alotoi cycles 


72 

72 

TotaL... 

414 

563 

977 

SPANISH ZONE 

Passenger cars and busses 

I 35G 

491 

! 847 

Trucks 

1 -^00 

244 

1 644 

Motor c\cles-_ 

32 

1 33 

Total 

757 

767 

1,524 



The chief value of the above table is as a comparison between the 
number of American and European cars in circulation Accordmg to 
these figures, 42 per cent of the total number of motoi velucles regis- 
tered in Tangier and almost 50 per cent of the total m Spanish 
Moiocco were of American ongm 

As has already been stated, the above registiation figuies are cumu- 
lative, but accordmg to the best estimates available, about 500 of 
the automobiles registered in Tangiei are still in circulation, and about 
1,000 m the Spamsh zone still operate While no figures on the 
number of vehicles paying circulation taxes are available for Spanish 
Morocco, the followmg number of cais paid circulation taxation m 
Tangier m 1929 


/ 

Passenger cars I 206 

Taxis up to 6 seats 89 

T^n fiGPC 

From 6 to 12 seats 34 

Over 12 seats 29 

Light trucks up to 750 kilos 2 

Trucks and tractors from 750 kilos to 3 metric tons 116 

Trucks and tractors above 3 tons 22 

Trailers 2 


Total 500 


imports of motor vehicles 

Imports ol motoi vehicles into Tangiei duimg 1928, the latest 
figures available, amounted to 100 complete automobiles and 93 
chassis (probably all trucks) Owing to a difierent classification of 
customs statistics, similar figures foi Spanish Moiocco are not avail- 
able The latest Spanish Moroccan figures show that 313,117 kilos 
of automobiles, valued at 963,498 pesetas (about $160,600), were 
imported mto the Spamsh zone m 1926 

The following table shows the number of cais and chassis imported 
mto the mternational zone yeaily from 1924 to 1928 

Imports op Motor Vehicles into Tangier 


Year 

Complete 

lautomobiles 

Chassis 

Year 

1 Complete 
automobiles 

Chassis 

1924-. 

42 

8 

1927 - - 

74 

35 

1925 

25 

36 

1928 - 

100 

93 

1926 - 

59 

16 
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HIGHWAYS 

The highways that exist m Spanish Moiocco are fairly gbod, as 
many of them had been planned and built for military expediency 
Lately the Spamsh Government has been spending considerable 
money in public works in this territory, and a laige pioportion has 
been used in the construction of much-needed highways The west- 
ern part of the Spamsh zone has a network that closely approximates 
the more urgent needs of the territory, but in the eastern end the 
roads aie stdl totally insufficient The cities of Ceuta and Melilla, 
two important seapoits, at opposite ends of the commercial pait of 
the Spamsh zone, are connected neithei by highways nor by railways, 
and the only means of transpoitation between these two pomts is by 
water However, the construction of a road which will connect these 
cities has been started, but it will be some time before the wnrk can 
be completed 

The mternational zone has about 42 kilometeis of highways, all 
macadam and seiviceable for automobile traffic throughout the year 
There are also about 50 kilometers of mumcipal roads, of which 20 kdo- 
meteis aie dirt and 18 are macadamized Accoidmg to the latest 
statistics, the length of highways in Spamsh Morocco is 1,654 lalo- 
meters, or about 1,025 miles Of this total, approximately 900 kilo- 
meters consist of eaith and gravel loads, 550 macadam, and 200 
asphalt 

A special appiopnation of 10,000,000 pesetas was gi anted in May, 
1928, by the Spamsh Wai Depaitment to the army of occupation for 
the constiuction of peimanent barracks and for roads of purely mili- 
taiy charactei and their maintenance Of this amount it is estimated 
that about 1,000,000 pesetas was spent m 1929 for the construction 
and maintenance of these roads 

The annual expenditure for all roads mam tamed is about 3,500,000 
pesetas In June 1, 1928, a project was appi’oved for the construction 
of a highway from Tetuan to Melilla, a distance of about 270 miles, 
and an appropnation of 31,000,000 pesetas was allocated from an 
80-year 5 per cent loan of 82,000,000 pesetas made in 1928 by Spam 
to the Shereefian authorities for public works Contracts have been 
made for the construction of the central section of 100 miles m four 
years 

Existmg roads in the Spamsh zone aie open to traffic duiing the 
entire year, except m a portion of the central part, where they are 
impassable during the ramy season 

MOTOR-BUS TRANSPORTATION 

Since rail transportation facilities are inadequate, motor busses 
are the only means of conveyance available to the public m many 
districts of Spanish Moiocco The only important bus hne in the 
eastern part is betw’^een Melilla and Oudjda, together with a few 
short local services, but m the more developed western districts two 
comparatively large companies operate between aU the important 
towns The following towns are connected by daily motor bus 
communication Ceuta, Tetuan, and Tangier, Tangier and Larache, 
via Arzila, Ceuta and Larache, via Tetuan and Rgaha; Ceuta and 
Xauen, via Tetuan, Tetuan, Bab, and Taza, Bab, Taza and Tangier, 
via Tetuan, and Alcazar and Larache 
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The services between the towns noted above are frequent, and 
between Tetuan and Ceuta and Tetuan and Tangier there are four 
to eight busses daily m each direction 
Both the authorities and the public are favorably mclined toward 
bus operation Standard passenger cars and truck chassis are used 
chiefly for busses, although there is some demand for the special-type 
French chassis havmg a seatmg capacity of 25 passengers 

MARKET SURVEY 

In view of the economic and highway conditions m this territory, 
the development of motor transportation has been slow, and there is 
httle possibility at present for rapid or even moderate expansion 
The warfare during 1925 and 1926 prevented ordinary traffic and 
normal economic expansion These factors militated against the 
sale of motor cars to civilians not only m the Spanish zone itself but 
also in Tangier, which is surrounded by the Spanish zone except for 
its harbor 

Smce the suppression of the Riffian revolt and the mitiation of a 
progiam of public development by the Spamsh authorities, the devel- 
opment of motor transportation has again assumed its normal slow 
growth 

In order to determme market conditions m this district, it is neces- 
sary to take mto account the fact that the demand for automobiles 
is practically confined to Europeans, which constitute only a small 
fraction of the population The natives live under conditions whic h 
are simdiar to those of their ancestors, resist change, aie mdifferent 
to modem ideas of comfort, and have a low purchasmg power based 
on American standards Of the total automobile legistration m the 
Tangier zone m 1928, only 5 per cent belonged to Moorish owners 
Another factor which tends to hinder the sale of motor cars is the 
inadequate highway system and the narrow streets in native towns 
In Tangier itself the native streets are usually too narrow and other- 
wise unfit for motor-vehicle transportation Moreover there aie 
only two arteries leading from the city which offer any inducement to 
motor tiavel, one leading to Tetuan and Ceuta and the other to Rabat 
and Casablanca in the French zone, via Arzila and Lai ache This is 

m sharp contrast to the French zone, where the system of highways 
comprises several thousand miles of first and second class roads 
The used-car problem is practically nonexistent Motor vehicles 
are mven extremely hard wear, and owners use them foi a few years 
until they are taken from circulation 

The principal market is for trucks from 2 to 4 tons capacity and for 
5-passengei touimg cais in the medium and low piice classes The 
Spamsh zone is very mountainous, and a shoit turmng radius, paiticu- 
larly for trucks, is desirous 

imeiican motor cars and trucks are popular, but are meetmg with 
strenuous competition from Fiench makes An important considera- 
tion is the fact that Ameiican motor vehicles usually consume more 
gasohne than their foreign competitors There is also some Itahan 
competition (Fiat), but this is giadually fallmg off 

There is some local constiuction of truck and bus bodies, but many 
of these are shipped in from Casablanca Stocks and spare parts 
are limited to the quantities necessaiy to make repaus, without 
great stress being laid upon maintenance of a service standaid The 
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market is so small that no attempt has been made foi elaborate show- 
looms, and two or three cars or trucks is usually the limit of the cur- 
lent stock The question of stock and spaie parts is a difficult one 
because of the isolation of the territory 

Stocks may be earned in Malaga or Algeciras m Spam, in Gibraltai, 
or in Tangier Because of the isolation of Melilla from Tangier, it 
IS much easier and quicker to send spare parts to the former port 
from Malaga 

COMMERCIAL DATA 
ADVERTISING 

Theie are very few newspapers either in Aiabic oi in European 
languages m circulation m Spanish Morocco and Tangier, and other 
adveitismg has been limited to the casual billboard variety 

INSTALLMENT SELLING 

Business m automobiles is usually conducted on the basis of cash 
agamst documents, but the sei vices of finance companies are utilized 
m a few cases It is the custom of most dealers to carry the paper of 
the customer, and terms are sometimes offered at only 5 per cent of 
the value as down payment \vith the balance spiead over 18 months 
Banks discount 4-months paper at a time, with renewal notices 
being arranged by leputable persons with sufficient credit standing 

DEVELOPMENT OF FUTURE MARKET 

With the development of the coxmtiy, the automotive maiket will 
piobably impiove somewhat in the future, but its growth wiU be very 
slow Any mciease of pm chasing powei lests on the further economic 
development of the Rif Further agiicultuial expansion is problem- 
atical on account of the banenness of the country, the biggest possibil- 
itv being the development of mining, which is dependent upon the 
mtioduction of loieign capital Theie is a need of concentrated 
sales effoits, consistency of piogiam, and education to the value of 
modernization of merchandising methods The greatest problem is 
one of education with, the object of demonstrating the value of 
American motoi vehicles by leason of then longer life and m general 
greatei service and economy pei investment umt Retail selhng 
methods could also be impioved, xis salesmen are not inclined to 
know then pioduct perfectly, but depend upon a flow of oratoiy to 
convince their prospects There is no gieat energy expended in 
coveimg the piospects, and records of calls are not propeily kept 
Instead of salesmen soliciting business, it is moie customaxy for local 
dealers to wait until a prospective custoniei calls 

ALGERIA 

Somewhat small ei m aiea than Morocco, and under French juris- 
diction since 1830, Algeiia is considerably moie developed and has 
more than 30,000 motor vehicles m use Unlike Moiocco, it is a col- 
ony of France, within the Fiench customs union, and consequently 
presents the same liigh-tariff waU to American cars as does the mother 
country 

, Algeria proper, consisting of a comparatively narrow stnp extend- 
ing more than 600 miles along the coast of the Mediterranean, has an 
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area of about 80,000 squaie miles, to which must be added the South 
Terntoiies compiisipg anothei 142,000 square miles, a total of 222,000 
square nules According to the 1926 census, the population of 
Algeiia was 6,064,865, of which about 1,000,000 were Europeans, the 
others consisting of Beibeis and Arabs, together with several hundred 
thousand Jews A laige piopoition ol these Jews, howevei, aie more 
Europe amzed than those of Morocco, with a consequent higher 
purchasing power The countiy is divided into three Depaitments — 
Algiers, Oian, and Constantme — named aftei the principal city m each 
Department These cities are the three mam mb an centeis of the 
country — Algiers with a population of 226,218, Oran with 150,301 
inhabitants, and Constantine with 93,373 

Politically, Algeiia is a pait of Fiance, whose language, tastes and 
customs predominate among the Europeans and greatlv influence the 
natives, most of the Emopeans m Algeiia are French, but there aie 
also about 150,000 Spamards and 40,000 Itahans The native Aiabs 
and Berbers are, of couise, of the Moslem faith 
Agriculture predommates as the chief mdustiy and is the principal 
source of wealth The pimcipal products are wheat, barley, giapes 
(foi wme), ohves, and oianges Stock laising and mmmg aie next m 
importance Agricultmal products, wine, fiesh fruit, vegetables, 
dates, ammal products, mmeials (hke iron ore, phosphates, zmc, and 
lead), carpets, and ohve oil make up the pnncipal expoits of the coun- 
try About 76 pel cent of Algeiian foieign tiade is with France, 
4% per cent with French Moiocco, 3 per cent with, the United States, 
and smaller amounts with Great Biitam and Timisia Manufactuied 
goods comprise 70 per cent of the miports, and such items as cotton 
goods, machinery, automobiles, and wearing apparel take the lead 
Othei important impoits are sugar, rubber, coffee, coal, and gasohne 
Peti oleum products, machinery, and agricultural implements aie 
largely mipoited from the Umted States 

Theie aie three mam agricultural legions, the rich coastal distiict, 
the plams m the mterioi distiicts, and the desert region There aie 
numerous oases m the Algerian deseit wheie the production of dates 
is very important 

Purchasmg power is veiv laigely dependent upon crops The poor 
crop m Moiocco m 1929 did not have its counterpart m Algeria, but 
although the Algerian ciops m that year were good, ceitam difficulties 
arose m marketing them, which did not add to the general piosperity 
of the country Prices of these pioducts weie low, and the wme of 
the countiy came mto competition with the Fiench product Con- 
sideiable money was tied up m crops as well as construction piojects, 
with the result that credit and money, which up to the middle of 1929 
had been easy, tightened up consideiably Wheat is perhaps the 
most important crop, takmg the country as a whole, with wme grapes 
next m importance, although m the Depaitment of Algiers the growing 
of grapes takes first rank In the Depaitment of Oran, wheat and 
cereals are far in advance of other crops, while the Department of 
Constantme is the poorest of the three fiom an economic standpoint 
The standard of livmg m Algeria is higher than m Morocco, and 
the purchasmg power, particularly of the natives, has been mcreasing 
rapidly m the past few years The European farmei is gradually 
migratmg to the city, bemg replaced by the natives As an agricul- 
tuial class, the Arabs and Berbeis have been buying more and more 



foreign machmeiy and tractors The territory is, moreoyer, an 
excellent maiket for agiiciiltuial implements, and for a number of 
yeais it has been an impoitant customer of Ameiican farm machinery 

Ocean tiansimtaiion jacihties — ^An annual foreign trade of about 
$212,000,000 (5,400,000,000 fiancs) is conducted by water and by the 
raihoads seiving Algeria and connecting with Tunisia and Morocco, 
and fiom Algieis and othei poits 10 passenger vessels depait weekly 
foi Maiseille, ciossmg the Mediterranean m about 26 hours There 
aie also faiily frequent sailings to Spain, and one French line has a 
diiect passenger seivice to and from New Yoik, while a Japanese 
freight hne affords direct communication between New York and Oran 

Algiers, the logical point of entiy serving the mam market in Algeria, 
also has bonded-warehouse facilities for ti ansshipment Most of the 
cars entei this teriitory through the port of Algiers, American cars 
coming boxed and French cars imboxed Unloading is done directly 
on the wharves and not by lighter Port facilities aie being furthei 
mci eased, and present plans call for an extension to be completed by 
1934 Some automobiles are also entered by way of Oian, chiefly 
foi distribution m the Depaitment of Oran and for transshipment 
from its bonded warehouses to Oud]da and the eastern Morocco 
district 

DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 

The city of Algieis is the mam distributing point foi automobiles 
and automotive products With the distiibutoi in this citv, the more 
important agentis should be located m Oran, Constantine, and Bone, 
while less impoitant agencies should be established in Setif, Sidi-bel- 
Abbes, Tlemcen, Orleans^ulles, and Batna In general, it would be 
poor pohcy to give an agent in Oian or Constantine the franchise for 
all of Algeiia, inasmuch as Algiers has the largest companies, is 
centrally situated, and m eveiy other respect is better as a distributing 
pomt Nor is it considered good policy to give the terntoiy of 
Algeria to the distnbutor m Pans, who works this country through a 
subagent This pohcy, practiced by a few companies, has had poor re- 
sults, and the makes mvolved do not get their fair share of the market 
It IS also not considered good policy to appomt three distributors, one 
foi each of the Departments, since the maiket for American cars is so 
small that no strong company would accept such a franchise if it 
were not given the opportunity to develop the entire country through 
its own subdealer orgamzations 

IMPORT DUTIES AND INTERNAL TAXATION 

As m France, the customs duties assessed on Ameiican passenger 
cars, trucks, and parts imported mto Algeria amount to 45 pei cent 
ad valorem, but, unlike France, no luxury tax is assessed In order 
to benefit by the minimum rate, American automobile products must 
go forward direct or via a French port, for goods transshipped at 
other ports are subject to the general rate of 180 per cent ad valorem 
Regulations for consular documents and fees are the same as foi 
France. 

In arrivmg at a basis of duty assessment, the value to be declared 
for the apphcation of the customs tanfi: is the value of the merchan- 
dise m the place and at the time it is presented to the customs — 
a value about eqmvalent to the value of similar merchandise in Algeria 
less the import duty 
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Customs authoiities have the nght to value the car based on the 
value of a similar’^ French car The lattei system has been in force 
for some time, and will probably not be changed as long as the present 
ad valorem rates remain m effect In the practical apphcation of this 
basis, the retail list price of a cai is taken, nunus the import duty, 
minus an arbitiary figure of two-elevenths of the remaindei, the 
latter to account for the dealer^s commission 

Taxation of cars after they have been enteied into the coimtry is 
veiy reasonable, and not at all so drastic as m a number of Eiii^ioean 
countries The ciiculation tax is msignificant, amounting to about 
25 francs, or $1, a year There is, however, a tax on tires and gasoline 
The import duty on tiies amounts to 3 fiancs a kilo , and there is, in 
addition, an mternal tax on tues of 4 francs a kilo Tires shipped mto 
Algeria usually have alieady paid the impoit duty in France, which 
is, therefore, not reassessed, but the 4 fiancs mternal tax can not be 
paid until after the tires are enteied mto the country 

The import duty on gasolme is 17 francs per hectolitei (1 hectoliter 
equals 26 4 gallons) mternal tax of 20 francs per hectoliter plus 
a 5 francs per hectoliter surtax is collected Briefly, the total amount 
of import duty and tax on gasoline is the equivalent of roughly 5 
cents per gallon 

HIGHWAYS 

The admmistration of highways m Algeria is modeled after the 
French system, and, like France, its roads are subdivided into three 
categories, national, departmental, and commimal Each of the 
pohtical parts mto which the country is divided finances its own con- 
struction and repairmg, but the Departments and communes receive 
a subsidy for some of their most-traveled roads from the central 
Government Money is voted from the general budget, but a large 
part of the taxes on tires and gasohne is also used for the benefit of 
highways 

The railway system of Algeria is much longer and better developed 
than the railway system of Morocco, and highways m Algeria do not 
constitute the only means of long-distance travelmg as is the case m 
large sections of its neighbormg country to the west Algena has 
3,325 miles of national roads, 41 miles of departmental, 6,066 of high 
roads, 4,932 of by-roads, and 7,207 miles of countiy roads, makmg a 
total mileage of 21,571 The roads, as a whole, are good, and the 
network is fairly complete Future efforts will m all probabihty be 
largely concentrated on improvements and repairs Particular atten- 
tion is now bemg paid to the matter of surfacmg and the straightening 
of some of the many hairpm turns to be found m the Atlas Mountam 
Ranges There is very httle construction of new highways at present, 
nor IS there a great need for new routes to be laid out, with the excep- 
tion of the mount amous Kabyha district, where the natives are 
clamoring for more new roads but where construction is very expensive 
because of the topography of the country, 

DEVELOPMENT OP MOTOR-BUS TRANSPORTATION 

Motor-bus transportation has mcreased tremendously m Algena 
durmg the past few years, and has developed along three weU-defined 
lines — slow services for merchandise, ‘^]itneys^' carrying chiefly 
natives and parcel freight, and large fast busses used exclusively for 
passenger transportation The Imes are m the hands of a large num- 



bei of concerns and individuals and none of them covei the entire 
country or even a large part of the country, as is the case of the 
0 T M m Morocco 

Although development in this field of transportation has been very 
rapid, it IS the opinion of some dealers that the number of these 
vehicles now m circulation is only about 25 per cent of the number that 
will eventually be employed 

The largest of the operatmg companies has a complete service m the 
neighborhood of Algiers, but it does not extend a very great distance 
mlanc^ 

Regular bus services have been mamtamed between the larger 
cities, especially those that had madequate railway connections, for 
SIX or eight years, and a considerable number of these vehicles have 
been operated for the steadily mcreasmg tourist trade All together, 
there are about 160 different hues in operation, usmg close to 1,000 
busses 

Most of the heavy busses m ciiculation are Berhet, Panhard- 
Levassor, and Rochet-Schneider, all French makes The Panhaid 
Company enjoys a laige share of the business, owing greatly to the 
fact that this company has made a special chassis for the North 
African market foi the last 10 years, and foi a number of years has 
concentrated its sales efforts thiough a well-developed dealer oigani- 
zation thioughout Noith Africa Practically no American busses in 
this category have been sold, but a popular low-priced American 
make is enjoymg an increasing busmess m the lower-priced bus trade 
There is no outlet at present for the larger Ameiican busses, but 1 
and V/i ton American truck chassis are in demand by individuals, 
mostly farnieis, who liv^e from 50 to 75 miles fiom an important city 
and who make a tnp mto town whenevei they have collected a suffi- 
cient load of mixed freight and passengers 

Bus lines have sprung up almost everywheie and have successfully 
competed with the raihoads because of their cheapness and more 
frequent services, particulaily between smaller urban centers 

MOTORIZATION OF THE SAHARA 

For centuries without change the camel has served as the ship of 
the desert With the penetration of the motor vehicle to all parts of 
the world, desert traveling has been made more comfortable and 
quickei Although the camel will probably never be entirely replaced, 
it IS safe to say that established motor routes in desert stretches vail 
rapidly mcrease 

The Sahara Desert has felt the inroads of the motor vehicle A 
regular service of passenger cars across ^^the garden of Allah, as the 
Arabs aftectionately call this vast territory, was begun m October, 
1924 The route connected the southern pomts of Algeria with those 
in the northern region of French West Africa, and Colonb-Bechar, 
the present South Western Algerian Railway termmus, with the river 
Niger 

The cars origmally used m the conquest of the Sahara were 10-hoise- 
power Citroens, eqmpped with track-laying treads similar to those 
used on tanks and some farm tractois A few years ago the Com- 
pagme G6n6ral Transatlantique, a French company operatmg a chain 
of hotels and a service of auto tours throughout North Africa, em- 
ployed specially made Renault twm-six-wheel cars to negotiate the 
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sand dunes in ordei to provide tourist excursions to in^teresting south- 
ern and 'sou the as tern desert oases ' 

These cumbersome-appeaimg cars have been very successful in 
crossing the sand and will probably remain the only means of quick 
naotoi transportation ovei this teriitoiy until a means is pio\uded 
whereby stock cars can be utilized for this traffic 

These cars are piovidecl with 6 pans of twm wheels, 12 m all, and 
aie of 16 to 20 horsepowei, French lating The seating arrangement 
of each type m use provides accommodations for 6 or 10 passengers, 
dependmg upon the size of the car A native guide is also carried 
Excessive speed could hardly be expected of a velucle of this type, 
over a hard surface 20 miles an hour is the maximum, while in the 
dune countiy, wheie speed is out of the question, 75 to 85 miles is 
considered a good day^s run 

When these desert busses weie first put m operation, a special device 
to enable them to extricate themselves fiom pockets between the sand 
dunes was included as necessaiy equipment The ascent was some- 
times so steep and the sand so soft that in order to enable the car 
to obtam sufficient traction, this device, consistmg of a metal hoistmg 
drum, was fixed on the fiont axle From this drum extended about 
60 feet of a strong steel cable, the othei end of w'hich was carried 
up to slopes of the next dune and fastened to a steel anchor driven 
into the sand This cable was then w^ound on the drum with power 
from the engme, and with this w mdmg the cai lifted itself to the top 
of the next dune This means of gettmg out of the greatest difficulty 
of desert travelmg, although satisfactory, was considered cumbersome 
because of the weight of the apparatus, but the method has now 
been supplanted by specially made boards which aie placed before 
the wheels wffien similar difficulties aiise The improved plan, now 
in practical use on most of these vehicles, obviates the necessity of 
cai lying several bundled pounds ol additional steel 

The specially built Renault desert cars are prmcipally m operation 
south of Touggouit, connecting that city with El Oued and Tozeur 
m Tunisia, but they aie also m operation south of Ghardaia 

The diiveis of these desert cars are carefully chosen foi their skill, 
endurance, and mechanical ability , most of them are expert chauffeurs 
from France Each car is accompanied by an Arab guide familiar 
with the topography ot the region to be tiaveised Inasmuch as 
sand storms change the entiie aspect of the dunes during certam 
parts of the year, each car carries a tightly rolled tent and a week's 
supply of provisions, m case it gets lost 

It IS possible to traverse the distance fiom Touggourt to Timbuctu 
and other important desert oases m the south Sahara by ordmary 
stock cars, as the sand dunes can be evaded by stiikmg west of 
Touggourt These ]ourneys are, of coiuse, expensive and can be 
imdertaken only wuth a caravan of several cais The fiist time this 
tiip w'as attempted was during the winter of 1922-23, when a fleet 
of Citroens made the 2,000-mile journey m 20 days 

MARKEl SURVEY 

In 1928 Algeria enjoyed a period of prosperity such as it has not 
had foi many years, and piactically every Ime of endeavqr was 
flourishing The trade m motor vehicles was similaily good, and this 
impiovement extended well mto 1929 Because of the high taiiff, 



the Ainencan share of the market is small, but sales of American 
motor vehicles amounted to more than 1,000 umts m 1929 

According to certam well-informed persons, there are 20,000 poten- 
tial car buyers m Algeria The country from a standpoint of tariffs 
and m respect to population being hke a part of France, French car 
manufacturers have the same advantage of sentiment and freedom 
from tariffs that they have m their own country Talong these fac- 
tors mto consideration, the progress that American cars have made 
m the past years is satisfactory, and the situation bids well to con- 
tmue to improve gradually, despite the fact that a large percentage 
of the car-bujung public is French, having a tendency to favor French 
pioducts The native, however, has no such prejudices, and although 
most cars are still sold to Europeans, the native purchasers are in- 
creasmgly important They do not have the same sales resistance 
as the French and offer a very fertile field to the agents for American 
motor vehicles 

The market future m Algeria is bright In the past few years 
American busmess in motor cars has increased about 40 to 50 per 
cent annually, and in 1930 it should mcrease between 50 to 60 per 
cent over 1929 if no complications arise 
French compames, of course, have the bulk of the business Some 
of the more important companies, both passenger cars and trucks, like 
Citroen, Renault, Rochet-Schneider, Berliet, and Panhard-Levassor, 
have factory branches at Algiers and keep adequate stocks there 
With the exception of one or two of the large distributors of American 
cars, no American company mamtams adequate stocks because of the 
small amount of busmess done 

REGISTRATIONS, IMPORTS, AND SALES OF MOTOR VEHICLES 

The number of motor vehicles m circulation in Algeria has more 
than doubled m the past four years It is estimated that in 1926 
about 18,000 cars and trucks were m operation, while at the end of 
1929 the total number was about 40,000, includmg 33,000 passenger 
cars, 6,000 trucks, and about 1,000 busses Of this number, about 
18,000 were in operation in the Department of Algiers, 13,000 m the 
Department of Oran, and 9,000 in the Department of Constantine 
In addition, there are about 2,000 motoi cycles m the coxmtry 
Import figures of motor vehicles mto Algeria do not give a true 
picture of the situation, masmuch as many units are transshipped 
from France, and the statistics show these cars as commg from the 
mother country Customs figures are calculated primarily on a weight 
andfvalue basis, but the followmg table shows the total number of 
automobiles impoited between 1925 and 1928 

Imports op Automobiles inxo Algeria 


Year 

Passenger cars 

Tmcks 

Prencti 

Otbei 

Prench 

Otliei 

1925 

5,296 
6, 186 
5, 866 
8,817 

. 264 

287 
354 
524 

1 479 

563 
672 


1926 


1927 ■ 

2 

1923 - 
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A more accurate portrayal of the market is contained in the follow- 
ing table, showing sales figures of cars and trucks by Departments 
for the first 10 months of 1929 

S^LES OF Automobiles in Algeria, First 10 Months of 1929 


1 

Type and origin 

1 

Depart 
inent of 
\lgiers 

, 

Depart- 
: ment of 
' Oran 

Depart- 
ment of 
Constan 
tme 

Total 

Passenger cars 

French 

4,000 

' 2, 707 

1,567 

8,274 

American 

400 

307 

100 1 

807 

Other 

45 

58 

30 1 

139 

Total 

4 445 

3,072 

1, 703 

9,220 

Trucks 




1 

French 

75(j 

i 40S 

/37 

1,401 

American 

122 1 

90 

67 

269 

Total . 

878 : 

1 498 

204 

1,070 

Grand total 

5, 323 

1 3,570 

1,997 

10, 890 


With 10,890 cais and trucks sold m the fiist 10 months of 1929, it 
can be assumed that total sales for the yeai amounted to fully 12,000 
units, of which about 10 pei cent were Ameiican About 90 per cent 
of the other passenger ears’’ are Italian Fiats With the excep- 
tion of the French and Ameiican makes, there are practically no 
other trucks sold in Algeria 


PASSENGER CARS 

As the foiegomg tables beai out, Fiench manufacturers get a large 
pioportion of the business, with Ameiican participation small but 
growing 

The only othei nation of importance m the cai market is Italy, 
which sells several hundred Fiats Attempts to introduce the auto- 
motive products oi other countries have not met vuth any success 

Most of the passengei-cai sales are m the low-pnce class, although 
some medium-price cars selj. well Sales of high-pnced cars have been 
fauly good, but customers for cars priced up to 15,000 have scarely^ 
been catered to, and in this price range more sales could probably be 
made, as the number of customers able to affoid cars of this quality 
increase yearly 

TRUCKS 

About 20 per cent of the trucks sold in Algeiia are heavy models 
with, a capacity of 3 to 5 tons American trucks m this size enter but 
httle m the market, most of this business being in the hands of 
Beiliet Samer, Latil, Panhaid-Levassoi, Somua, IJmc, and Eochet- 
Schneidei Of these makes, Berliet does about as much biismess as 
all of the rest put togethei There is a good market for these heavy 
trucks, as well as for trailers, on account of the wine crops The 
chief reason for the fact that American trucks can not compete, out- 
side of puce, IS the matter of spare parts and service Practically 
all medium-price tiiicks are of French manufacture 



The light truck is veiy popular, and an appieciable number of 
American vehicles m this categoiy are sold annually Nearly ^all of 
the tiiicks are piivately owned, used by conti actors and by tiucking 
films to transport ciops The principal demand is for hght and 
medium duty units with a capacity of IK fo 3 tons 

USED-CAR SITUATION 

The used-cai problem is not so serious as m Moiocco, and it is 
unusual to allow high trade-m valites The pioblem has been chiefly 
solved by oigamzmg a company in which various dealers aie stock- 
hoideis This association, founded for a specific purpose, handles 
nothing but used cars A dealer may bring his used car to the 
C A "L A 0 (Centiale Algerienne de Liqmdation d' Automobile 
d^Occasion), or if a customer brmgs in a used car as a tiade in to the 
dealer, the latter calls up the C A L A 0 , which sends a man over 
to estimate the value of the cai This company has fixed puces, based 
upon standaid used-car price lists published in its monthly paper 
The dealei does busmess with the C A L A O on a basis of 10 per 
cent commission Usually theie aie three prices for each model, 
depending upon the condition of the cai The company also publishes 
a barometer of percentage of depreciation fiom one month to six 
yeais This system of handling the used-car pioblem has been found 
very satisfactoiy 

BODY BUILDING 

All motor bus and tiuck bodies in Algeria are built locally, even for 
the Fiench makes Theie aie a few steel bodies built, but most 
bodies are of wood Taking all small films into considei ation, Algeria 
has about 25 body-buildmg plants, although not more than 10 of 
these have any gieat pioduction Outside of Algiers, where the 
Indus tiy is centeied, theie aie perhaps an additional 20 body builders, 
all of which aie quite small The bodies sell for about the same price 
as bodies in France, but are geneially of inferior quality, particularly 
in woikmanship 

P^RTS AND ACCESSORIES 

Practically all parts and accessories are imported fiom France, with 
the exception of those replacement paits for Ameiican cars already 
in circulation Most of the garage owners have msufficient capital 
and usually deal through well-known Pans jobbing houses A great 
many local films are one-man aftairs, and they indent to Pans, buying 
a few lights, bumpers, etc , as needed Busmess in these products is 
a matter of local trade, and no modern promotion methods are 
employed 

The average dealei, instead of going out and tiying to sell his prod- 
ucts, waits patiently until the customer comes in and asks for has 
requirements, upon which the dealer wiU order one or two samples 
from a Pans accessoiy house The chief demand is for bumpers and 
practical accessories if not too high in price Until this business is 
better developed, theie is very little to hope for in this teriitoiy by 
American exporteis 

In looking for agents, American firms usually approach the already 
organized accessory houses, when it might be moie advisable to find 
some young man with a little money and plenty of enthusiasm, even 
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if he does not know a great deal about the automobile business, 
launch him, and follow up very carefully until he is familiar with the 
various details of the business This same procedure might also be 
applied m the establishment of automobile dealers 

GARAGE AND SERVICE FACILITIES 

Although garage facilities are slowly improving, there is generally 
no conception of adequate seivice, and dealers as well as car owners 
have not yet been fully educated in this direction One of the chief 
reasons for the lack of development and backwardness of this phase 
of the market is the lack of capital of most of the dealers and garage 
owners Howevei, a few of the more important Ameiican compames, 
as well as Citroen, have taken a great interest m this problem, and 
are orgamzmg better service facilities to uphold the reputation of 
their products 

Although there is a market for all types of servicing appliances, 
manufacturers of these products must count on a certain unprofitable 
period of education before they can reap the benefits of their sales 
efforts A representative sent mto this teriitory prepared to dem- 
onstrate the equipment would go fai in creatmg a demand 

MOTOR CYCLES 

In 1928 there was a big mciease in motor-cycle sales, but the market 
for these machmes is now declming rather than increasing About 90 
per cent of the machines sold are French, the only foreign make enter- 
ing into competition being the Biitish Triumph and Royal Enfield 
machmes French motor cycles are priced as low as $125, and sales of 
the higher priced American makes, \nth conespondmg high freight and 
duty charges, aie impossible Altogethei, theie are about 2,100 motor 
cycles in operation in the country 

COMMERCIAL DATA 

MARKET PREFERENCES 

About 80 pel cent of the passenger cars sold m Algeria are closed 
models This is a comparatively recent change, as heretofore there 
was a strong preference for open models Five-passenger types are 
preferred, but cars for seven passengers have a steady demand The 
latter trade is chiefly in the hands of dealers of European cars The 
7-passenger automobile m Algeria is usually not purchased as a 
luxury or for roominess, but because the native buyers have large 
families The question of price enters the 7-passenger car field m 
Algeria to a greater extent than m most maikets 

FINANCING 

The matter of financmg depends a great deal on individuals If a 
sound business proposition is offered it is not difficult to obtain tbe 
necessary financial support Until lecently banks freely accepted 
automobile paper, but with tighter money conditions they are now 
accepting this paper only with the greatest reluctance Loans are 
usually made to dealers for 60 days at 8 per cent mterest, but drafts 
are frequently renewed 
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Between 80 and 90 per cent of all cars are sold on time, with a 
down payment of 25 per cent of the purchase price and the balance 
in 12 to 24 months, however, in practice, tune payments often 
extend over two and even three years, with frequent renewals 

A few firms are very careful as to the financial responsibility of 
purchasers, but many*^others make only a cursory mvestigation of 
their chents Repossession is difidcult, and if a man is declared 
bankrupt the debt on the car is combmed with his other liabilities. 
However, the percentage of repossessions is very small, owmg chiefly 
to the fact that dealers are lenient and extend notes until payment 
can be made 

ADVERTISING 

Both newspapei and billboard advertismg is well developed. 
Several of the more important dealers of American and French cars 
engage m a considerable amount of advertismg m both of these 
mediums, and some of the French compames, lil^e Citroen and 
Renault, take an active hand m thus bimgmg their product before 
the eyes of the people The distributor of one large American com- 
pany reserves 1 pei cent of gioss sales foi advertismg and m addition 
bills the subagent for three-quarters of 1 pei cent, to be expended 
m local pubhcity channels imdei the control of the distributor 
Small dealers adveitise regularly, but then companies, unwisely, 
have not held them to a set program An important element m 
advertismg copy which ought to be of considerable help is the stiessmg 
of service facilities, providmg, of couise, such facflities aie available, 
Citroen has aheady developed this argument in its advertising, and 
Renault is actively working in that direction 

TUNISIA 

Tumsia, with an aiea of about 48,300 squaie miles, approximately 
the size of Wisconsin, is the smallest and most eastern of the three 
countries included m this study It is still quite new compared to 
Algeria, and many parts of the mterior are not yet well developed 
It has also the fewest inhabitants and the fewest motor vehicles in 
circulation of these three North African teiiitones, yet many of 
the conditions and problems encountered in the automobile busmess 
m Tunisia aie similar to those of Algeria and Moiocco Although 
' a French protectorate, Tumsia does not bear the same relationsmp 
to the mother country as the protectorate of Morocco, and it can be 
considered more as a colony of France, givmg and receiving the same 
preferential treatment as Algeria on many items, including auto- 
mobiles 

The countiy enjoys a climate which is temperate in the north 
and subtropical m the south near the Sahara Of Tunisia's 32,000,000 
acres, 30 per cent are mountams and 23 per cent desert, salt lakes^ 
and waterways, and of a tillable area of 7,025,000 acres, one-third js 
under cultivation 

According to the 1926 census, the population of the country was 
2,159,708, of which approximately 7 % per cent were Euiopeans, 
-including 90,000 Itahans, 71,000 French, and 8,400 Maltese The 
economic status of the natives is very low, and, mcludmg Europeans, 
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but 225,000 mbabitants enjoy modem standards of living The 
purchasing power of the Euiopeans is good, and that of the natives, 
although low, has been steadily improving This is reflected par- 
ticularly in the mcreasmg sale of agricultural machmery to native 
farmers Arabic is the national but French the commercial language, 
and busmess correspondence and advertismg copy should be m 
French 

Tunis, the largest city and chief seaport, has a population of 
approximately 185,000 Other important cities with their populations 
are Sfax, 28,000, Bizerte, 20,000, Sousse, 21,000, Kairouan, 20,000, 
and Gabes, 15,000 Sfax and Bizerte are seaports 

The chief lesources of the country are agriculture, mimng, and stock 
raising The most important imports are textiles, manufactured 
goods, iron and steel, and foodstuffs Exports consist largely of 
phosphates, olive oil, wheat, espaito grass, barley, beans, sponges, and 
dates Tunisia is the leading exporter of phosphate of lime, and is 
next to the United States in its production 

Tunis has 36-hour steamship connections with Marseille, three 
boats a week making the journey regularly There are less frequent 
services from Turns, Sfax, and Bizerte ^\T.th Itlay, Malta, Algeria, 
Tripoli, England, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Rouen, France 
There is a diiect monthly service from New York to Turns The 
interior of the country is compaiatively well served by railroads, 
which had a length of 1,258 miles in 1926 

The geneial customs tariffs of the countiy, though based upon the 
French system, aie more moderate Rates apply equally to all goods 
but French, which enjoy fiee entry or lower rates for many commodi- 
ties 

MOTOR VEHICLE IMPORT DUTIES AND INTERNAL TAXATION 

The import duties on motoi vehicles enteimg Tumsia are 45 per 
cent ad valorem, the same as levied on automobiles entermg Algeria 
and Fiance Tumsian customs authorities, however, have some- 
times lefused to accept the declaied invoice values of automobiles 
imported from the Umted States, but have now agreed to valuations 
accepted in France American motor-car manufacturers contem- 
plating shipping to Tumsia are advised to have their agents in France 
piocure letters from the French customs officials setting forth the 
valuation of the various models accepted by them This information 
should theieupon be foi warded to the Tumsian importers for presenta- 
tion to the local director of customs 

There is also an import duty on tires amountmg to 2^ francs per 
kilo, plus an additional internal-revenue tax on tires of 6 francs per 
lalo 

There are a laige number of mternal taxes, but although higher 
than those of Algeiia, they are not as excessive as those enforced m 
France and other European manufacturing coimtiies For example, 
one low-priced American car pays 185 francs tax per quarter In 
addition, there is a mumcipal tax of 300 francs per yeai These taxes 
together amount to about $40 per year Funds collected from this 
taxation are used chiefly for the repair and construction of highways. 



The following Fedeial taxes are imposed on motor vehicles operatmg 


in Tunisia 

Cars, trucks, and busses (minimum of 225 francs) Francs per annum 

For first 5 horsepower 45 

Next 5 horsepower 55 

Next 10 horsepower 65 

Do 75 

Each additional horsepow^er over 30 85 

Motor cycle 18 

With side car 36 


These taxes are reduced by half m the case of (1) vehicles propelled 
by internal-combustion engmes using gasogene or methyhc alcohol, 
(2) vehicles which have come out of the plant more than nine years 
previous to January 1 of the taxable year Vehicles belonging to 
the Government are exempt 


Registration, annually Francs 

Automobiles 100 

Motor cycles 50 

Driver’s permit 65 

Automobiles in transit over 8 days and under 2 months, each month 25 


Municipalities of Tunisia also have their own schedules of taxation, 
m addition to the above-named Government taxes That foi Tunis, 
the highest in the Regency, is quoted 


Private cars Francs per annum 

5 hoisepower 200 

5 to 10 horsepower 250 

10 to 15 horsepower 300 

15 hoisepower and over 600 

Taxicabs (no car over 10 horsepower may be taxi) 400 

For-hire cars (hned up in special street) 

Up to 15 horsepower 550 

Over 15 horsepower 800 

For-hire cars (kept in garages) 750 

Trucks 800 

Trailers 500 

Motor cycles 120 

With side car 200 


HIGHWAYS 

The state of highways m Tunisia is generally poorer than that 
of the highways of Algeria and Morocco There are a number of 
excellent loads leadmg out of Turns, but 50 miles away from the capital 
city most roads leave much to be desired The highway system can 
be classified m three groups, mam highways, numbered from 1 to 27, 
leading directly mto Tunis, secondary highways, numbered from 31 to 
111, connectmg the mam highways, and vicmal and colonization roads 
of regional mterest There are about 7,081 miles of roads of all kmds 
m Tumsia, of which about 3,163 miles are macadamized, 155 miles are 
macadam surface treated, about 23 miles are of bitumnous concrete, 
and about 3,728 miles are of unimproved earth trails or pistes 
created merely by frequent passages on which some road work has 
been done at the worst pomts 

The greater part of the roads m existence consist of gravel or ordi- 
nary macadam of an average width of 4 meters, but on certain vicmal 
roads the width is 3 meters and sometimes only 2}^ meters Some 
sections near Tunis are constructed of concrete, but this type has not 
been m general use up to the present time The admmistration of all 
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road building has been concentrated in the Tunisian bureau of pubhc 
works 'The regional roads are also under the supervision of the 
bureau, as there are no mumcipahties that undertake such work 
The following table gives a comparison of the road budgets for 1929 
and 1928 

Tunisian Budgets for Highway Construction 4nd Maintenance 


[In francs] 


Item 

1929 

192S 

Personnel 

2.700.000 
27, 767, 500 

500,000 

3.600.000 
l,fc00, 000 
7,250, OOO 

21,000,000 

1,868,200 

26,767,500 

400,000 

1.500.000 

3.700.000 

4.010.000 
10,000,000 

Subsidy from geneial budget 

Subsidy from military credits 

Interest charges and loans 

Special credits 

Circulation, tire, and gpsolme taxes » 

Bond issue for road building _ 1 


64,417,500 

48,246,700 


REGISTRATIONS. IMPORTS, AND SALES OF MOTOR VEHICLES 

It IS estimated that about 9,900 passenger cars and trucks w^ere in 
circulation in Tumsia on June 30, 1929, although cumulative registra- 
tion figures on that date were 13,242 There are fewer trucks and 
busses m operation m Tunisia m proportion to the total number of 
motor vehicles registered than in any North African or European 
country, commercial venicles not exceeding 10 per cent of the total 

Statistical data on registrations by districts are not available, as all 
motor vehicles foi the entire country are registered in the city of 
Tunis, and there is no way to ascertam the percentage in the various 
distiicts 

The latest import figures available are those for 1928, when shghtly 
moie than 2,000 cars and trucks entered the country In the first 
half of 1929, 1,400 automobiles weie imported thiough the port of 
Turns, through which practically all of the vehicles enter, showing a 
decided increase over the corresponding period of the previous year 
The foliowmg table shows imports of motor vehicles into Tunisia by 
countries of origin 


Imports op Motor Vehicles into Tunisia in 1928 


! 

Country of origin ' 

Passenger 
cars 1 

Chassis 

i Motor 

1 cycles 

France . 

0 

1, 764 

119 

! Kilos 

44, 819 

Italx-- - -- . _ - - - - 

89 

2 


United States . _ _ . _ . 

74 

27 

100 

Othei countiies 


4 

3 

3, 125 

Total 

- 

1, 931 

lol 

48,044 


The foliowmg compilation of sales of automobiles, by months, shows 
more clearly the number of cars sold by each of the three piincipal 
competing nationahties As this is bemg written, figures for only 
the first 10 months of 1929 are available, so figures of November 
and December of 1928 are added in order to complete the picture 
for an entire year 



Sales of Automobiles in Tunisia pkom November, 1928, to October, 1929 


Month 

French 

^ American 

Italian 

other 

November 

1928 




-> 

December, ^ ! 



0 


Januarv 

1929 

1 

i 

1 



February 





March 

9QQ 

IQ 

i * ^ 1 

10 1 


April 

1 

244 

251 

ion 

1 ly 

36 
39 

' 8 1 

14 

1 K 




June - 



iyu 

IbO 
179 ! 

1 Afi 

tJ/ 

10 

18 

U 


August — . 

September 


‘to 

38 

•50 


October 

lOU 

ion 

OiS 

iin 


X 



iyu 


10 

1 

Total 




107 


- 

— 

OOO 

OuU 

i-OI 

i 


MARKET SURVEY 

From 3,000 to 3,500 motor vehicles of all kinds aie now sold an- 
iunisia; of which the American makes account for about 
375 Ameiican cars have been m the market only about two or three 
ye^s, and although sales thus far have been small, the total amount 
01 busmess done has satisfied dealers According to present mdica- 
tions, mo to -vehicle sales should mcrease fiom 10 to 15 per cent a 
ynar tor the next few years, whde the peicentage of American sales 
should increase annually fiom 25 to 30 per cent over the previous 
important for American companies to have a strong 
distributor m 1 unis then it is to have a large dealer organization 
throughout the country, inasmuch as 90 per cent of American pas- 
se^er cars and 60 per cent of American trucks are sold m the capital 
Ji/ven people in the interior usually come to Turns to buy their 
proportion of sales of French cars m the capital 
entire country is smaller than the American, stdl 
about 50 pel cent of aU of the French cars and 30 per cent of the 
trucks are sold m the city of Tunis, either to residents of the city or 
Purchasers from the mterior districts 

Most of the Aniencan cars entermg the country are transshipped 
from bonded warehouses m Le Havre, Bordeaux, and MarseUie and 
enter through the port of Tunis 

N^t to Sousse and Sfax are the most important cities m 

which It would be advisable to estabhsh agencies Although there 
are more cars sold in Sfax than in Sousse, the latter city is the more 
important distnbutmg center of the two, masmuch as Sfax is at the 
e^e 01 the desert and Sousse the center of a rich agricultural district 
Ihe importance of Sfax has often been exaggerated because of the 
phosphate shipments that move through that port 

Agncultmal conditions have been very favorable foi a number of 
years, and the prosperity of the country has been gradually mcre^sed, 
with a corresponding good effect on motor-vehicle sales 

PASSENGER C\RS 

automobile show was held m Tunis m November, 
1925, only one American make was displayed Smee then other makes 
ave been introduced into the country, and at the present time most 
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of the American manufacturers are represented Durmg 1927, sales 
of motor vehicles progiessed gradually, although there was a tempo- 
rary setback toward the end of that year because of a failure of crops 
Toward the end of 1927, difficulty arose for the first time in the 
disposal of secondhand cars, and as a result, many dealeis found them- 
selves financially embariassed The tension m the automobile trade 
let up m the early part of 1928, and the second half of that year 
passed under the most favorable auspices, with sales very active and 
prospects for the 1928 ciop the best in many years The import 
trend became heavier, and competition between American and 
foreign makes increased steadily Impoits of motor vehicles rose 
from 100 a month throughout 1927 to 160 a month the first half of 
1928, and 180 a month diiimg the last half of that year 
Competition between French and American makes was particularly 
keen m 6-cylmder models, many French manufacturers advertised 
extensively and attracted a certain chentele by their low prices The 
Italian Fiat also became an important competitor, particularly as 
the laige numbei of Itahans resident m the country had a certam 
sentiment toward the product of then countiy At the present time 
about 120 Fiats are sold annually, but sales of cars outside of Fiench, 
American, and Italian makes are negligible Recently Mercedes Benz 
and Opel established agencies, but sales of these makes did not amount 
to more than a few umts annually 
At present about 30 per cent of motor vehicles are sold to natives, 
but this proportion will mcrease m the futuie Low-priced cars are 
the best selleis and lank, m the order of importance, as follows 
Citroen, Renault, Peugot, Fiat, and a popular American make 
The used-car situation has improved somewhat during the past 
yeai , but still lemains much worse than m Algeria There is no great 
collaboi ation on the pait of dealers in the mattei of prices or methods 
of disposal, nor is there any orgamzation to handle the problem m an 
intelhgent way Some lesser-loiown makes aie practically unsalable 
as used cars because of the absolute lack of spare parts available 

BUSSEb 

Because of the compaiatively shoit distances and the development 
of railways, few busses aie used in Tunisia Bus Imes are operated 
privately on routes for which exclusive hcenses are gi anted, and native 
Aiabs aie usually the only passengers About 100 busses cover the 
important routes In view of the unmiportance of the market and the 
strong position of French manufacturers, the Tunisian market is not 
attractive to American bus manufacturers at the present time 

Busses are used entirety by private operators, to lun between 
various centers not served by railroads and a few of the impoitant 
towns There are two laige companies in the motor-transport field, 
La Tumsienne Automobile, in Tunis, which serves the north, and 
the Soci6t4 des Transports d’Automobile du Sahel, located at Sousse 
These companies cany mail and are subsidized by the Government 
The Government does not permit competition with ladroads, and 
licenses are contmgent upon this restriction According to the terms 
of the agreement with the State, busses must provide seats for 22 
passeiigeis, and carry 1,000 kilos of merchandise La Tumsienne 
Automobile employs Delahaye busses exclusively, while the other 
company at Sousse started opeiations a numbei of years ago with a 



Qiimber of medium-sized Ameucan truck chassis with locally built 
bodies These were leplaced latei with French Latil busses 
There aie a large nuinbei of veiy small Imes, usually private owners 
who operate one oi two busses, competing with the railroad, cariymg 
aative passengeis and fi eight to wherever it may be profitable to take 
them Some of these lines opeiate as outlaw organizations, having 
Qo authoiity nor license to engage in the traffic 
Although there is practically no opportunity to expand the motor- 
transport Wsmess in long-distance hauls, there is a consideiable 
Future for subuiban bus hues 


TRUCKS 

Although the standaid of hving of the natives of Tunisia is similar 
[>0 that of Algerian natives, they own fewer motor vehicles and, as a 
3 lass, stand out as the greatest potential buyers of motor vehicles, 
particularly trucks, m the country Up to the piesent time the pro- 
portion of truck sales in Tumsia to the total number of motor vehicles 
sold has been much smallei than elsewhere Of the 3,000 automobiles 
sold annually in Tunisia, not more than 250 are commeicial units, 
3 f which about 100 aie of the medium and heavier types The 
aihoads are well developed, and faimeis transpoit then goods by 
railways oi hire trucking companies With the giadually mci easing 
piospenty, however, it is expected that the tiuck market among the 
igiicultural class will impiove more rapidly in the future Most 
if the commeicial units aie sold in the north, m the iichei and 
oetter-developed agnciiltuial districts That section of the countiy 
ls in a better position economically than the south, owing to more 
diversified farmmg 

The new demand for trucks has seemingly already started, and 
.mpoits of these vehicles increased perceptibly m the fiist half of 
1929 France dommated almost exclusively in the heavy and medium 
[uodels, but American hght-weight models find a certain outlet The 
^ood leputation enjoyed by the heavy Fiench trucks, piotected by 
bhe 45 pei cent duty, has made foreign competition difficult 

The continual expansion of the road system, mounting freight lates, 
ind the giadual adoption of modern farmmg methods should tend to 
inciease truck sales The ratio demand accoiding to capacity is 
3stimated at 40 per cent for the 1 to IK ton model, 20 per cent from 
2 to 4 tons, and 40 per cent of the heaviei models 

There are two body-buildmg plants of importance m Tumsia, 
although a number of smaller companies make a few bodies annually 
Light truck bodies are usually imported with the chassis fiom France^ 
but heavier types are all made locally Body building in geneial is 
more expensive than in Algeiia, and such French manufactuiers as 
Gitroen and Peugeot send chassis equipped with bodies from France 
The advantage to the buyer is that he does not have to wait long for 
his body, and the puce is no^t very much highei than for the local 
product Some dealers are considering impoitmg all of their tiuck 
bodies from Maiseille 

P^RTS, ACCESSORIES, AND SERVICE APPLIANCES 

Citioeu is the only company that has a branch in Tunisia, and keeps 
a large stock of parts available in its warehouse for dealers Service 
facilities, m geneial, are no better than in Morocco or Algeria, and a 
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•great amount of work still remains to be done in introducing necessary 
appliances 

Replacement parts come almost invariably fiom Fiance^ except for 
American cars Such items as Ameiican spark plugs, brake Iming, 
and lamps, however, might be introduced if the market were pioperly 
canvassed and liberal mducement made to dealeis American 
products en3oy an excellent reputation and have possibilities for 
expansion in the growing maiket 

Accessories have a small demand, but those adveitised in leading 
French tiade papers are likely to find qiiickei popularity if not priced 
too high 

MOTOR CYCLES 

With less than 900 motoi cycles m operation, Fiance dominates 
the market for these machines, the lov-piiced, low-powered types 
being m demand Total sales of these machines amount to not more 
than a few hundred annually 

SALES PROMOTION 

JlLVERTISING 

Most of the larger Fiench companies, particulaily Citroen and 
Renault, advertise consideiably Fiat and two popular American 
makes also use this means of sales promotion in bringing then product 
into public notice Othei Ameiican manufactuiers advertise but 
httle 

Newspaper publicity sent out by the factory is often unsuitable, 
and does not always make the propei appeal to the Tumsian public 

A leading paper, La Depeche Tumsienne, with a circulation esti- 
mated at 30,000 to 35,000, canies most of the press advertising of 
automobiles Billboard adveitismg is also used, the current charge 
for one board being about 4,000 francs per year A new high tax on 
billboards, which became effective on January 1, 1930, may lessen 
their use 

FINANCING 

The peicentage of motor vehicle sales on ciedit is gi eater in Tunisia 
than in any othei North Afiican countiy, amountmg to between 90 
and 95 per cent of the total, with an average down pajmient of only 
20 per cent and the balance over 18 months Natives always buy on 
credit and usually take longei in paying than Europeans Even if 
they are wealthy, the custom of credit is so firmly mgiamed upon them 
that they may take as much as 2 and 3 years to liquidate the debts 
on their cars Banks accept the papers of the dealeis with reluctance 
and charge from 10 to 12 per cent interest It is estimated that 
dealers’ losses on credit sales amount from 4 to 6 per cent This is a 
higher percentage than m either Morocco or Algeria 

The habit of long ci edits has so permeated the country that even 
repair work and about 75 per cent of the gasolme is sold on credit, 
sometimes up to six months 
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FOREWORD 

German, chemical production m 1929 was estimated at approxi- 
mately 4,000,000,000 marks — almost $1,000,000,000 About one- 
fifth of the total production was accounted for by artificial nitrogen 
earners and one-eight by dyes While the 1929 production was an 
increase over that of 1928, the increase was not as great as m former 
years. It is believed that the present production is about equal to 
the demand 

German chenneal expoits in 1929 were higher than ever before, 
being valued at about $327,000,000 Imports weie valued at $75,- 
000,000, leavmg a favorable balance of $252,000,000 in the country's 
chemical trade 

Conspicuous technical progiess was made thioughout the year 
m the German chemical mdustry, especially m nitrogen fixation, 
hydrogenation of oil, and fine-chemical prepaiation Concentration 
and rationalization were factors contributmg to the higher profits 
realized The dye trust contmued to extend its international aflBlia- 
tions and penetrated foieign markets to an even greater extent than 
before 

This publication is the fourth report on German chemical develop- 
ments, similar reports havmg been published annually since 1926 
Other bulletins have been issued on the chemical industries and trade 
of France, Great Bntam, Italy, and Switzerland The Chemical 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
welcome mqunies from American firms for more specific information 
on any ol the subjects covered in these buUetms, 

William L Coopbe, Director ^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

April, 1930 

in) 



GERMAN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1929 

By Wiltiam T Daugherty, American Trade Commissioner, Berlin 

GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 

Though German chemical production^ as a whole, was not less m 
1929 thari m previous postwar years, it did not show so great an in- 
’Crease as in former years The apparent reason is that a saturation 
pomt is near attainment m German chemical production The case 
of chemical-fertilizer production (fixed nitrogen and potash), by far 
the leadmg item of German chemical output, is representative, 
though increased, the gam was not so marked as foimerly, since 
agriculture in Germany and elsewhere was somewhat depressed m 
1929. 

German chemical production m 1929 could probably be valued at 
around 4,000,000,000 maiks (equivalent to almost 5^1,000,000,000) 
Of course, there still is lackmg a definite limit as to what constitutes 
chemical production, and consequently this presentation is based 
upon a hst of what the German Union for Chemical Promotion 
preferred to list as chemicals as submitted by that body to the 
World Economic Conference in 1927 
Out of its reported 4,000,000,000-mark chemical production, about 
20 per cent (a maximum of 800,000,000 marks) may be credited to 
the artificial nitrogen cairiers, 12 per cent (maximum 480,000,000 
marks) to dyes, and 5 per cent (200,000,000 marks) to layon The 
value of Germany’s potash and by-product output probably exceeds 
the rayon figure by at least 50,000,000 marks, while that of phaima- 
ceutics IS believed to be 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 marks 

While the German Union for Chemical Promotion estimated m 1927 
a figure of 3,000,000,000 marks as lepresentmg the value of chemical 
pioduction m 1924, it makes available further estimates for 1927, 
givmg German chemical production then a value of 3,600,000,000 
marks It is mteresting to compare these totals with the corre- 
spondmg pre-war (1913) figure of 2,400,000,000 marks 

The followmg table shows the estimated world chemical production 
m 1913, 1924, and 1927 

Estimated Value op Wohld Chemical Peobuction 


(In million of German marks] 


Country 

1913 

1924 

1927 

United States ^ - 

3.400 

2. 400 

1, 100 

850 

8,400 

3, 000 

9,450 
3, 600 
2,300 

German\ 

Great Britain. 

France - 


1,500 

730 

Italy — 

286 


Japan - 

150 


550 

Canada 

120 


540 

Belgium - 

250 

■ 6,400 

450 

Netherlands * 

150 

350 

Switzerland 

170 


S20 

Sweden 

110 


200 

Norway . . 

100 


85 

Other countries. 

750 


rl 1,700 



Total - - — 

I 9,836 

17,800 

21,775 


( 1 ) 
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The value of the world’s production of heavy chemicals excedes 
any other single group, in 1913 it was estmiated at 2,600,000,000 
maiks and in 1927 at 7,500,000,000 niaiks Pharmaceutics production 
IS next in value, vuth 1,750,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 maik estimates, 
then mineral and coal-tar colors, 1,500,000,000 and 2,500,000,000 
maiks, rayon, 250,000,000 marks and 2,000,000,000 marks, contained 
mtrogen, 1,000,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 maiks, cosmetics and 
pel fumes, 500,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 marks 

GERMAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS 

Germany expoits about one-third by value of its chemical produc- 
tion, importmg about one-twelfth this amount, of which about 
S20,000,000 worth ongmates m the United States In 1929 (within 
the limits of its insufficiently listed chemical foreign-trade group) 
its exports were valued at 1,374,543,000 marks against corresponding 
imports valued at 316,019,000 marks, a favorable balance of 1,058,- 
524,000 marks While the Geiman foreign-tiade classifications of 
chemicals, as noted, are not exactly sufiicient, in a sense they afford 
a basis of compaiison for a senes of years Such a compaiison shows 
increasingly favorable trade balances, adding to the country’s eco- 
nomic wealth In respect of this favorable trade balance, the Geiman 
chemical industry may be considered the third export-excess industry, 
after iron and steel, which ranks first, and machmery, lanking second 
It might be noted that while German chemical exports m 1913 
were 9 per cent of the country’s total exports (and chemical imports 
4 per cent of the total), 1929 chemical exports reached around 11 
per cent of the total and imports 2 4 per cent 

Germany's Foreign Trade in Chemicals 


[In marks] 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Excess of ex- 
ports 

Year 

^ Imports 

Exports 

Excess of ex- 
ports 

1913..„ 

1924_.,- 

1926_... 

1926.— 

441, 690, 000 

144. 767. 000 

211. 172. 000 
198, 740, 000 

956, 111, 000 

680.644.000 ' 

897.723.000 I 
994, 266, 000 ^ 

514, 421, 000 
435, 777, 000 
686, 661, 000 
796, 516, 000 

1927. 

1928- — 
1929.— 

272, 265, 000 
311, 518, 000 
316, 019, 000 

1, 189, 927, 000 
1, 314, 588, 000 
1, 374, 643, 000 

917, 662, 000 
1, 003, 070, 000 
1, 058, 624, 000 


PRICE LEVELS 

Accordmg to W Roth, of “Chemiker Zeitung” (Coethen, Anhalt), 
the price level of German chemicals m 1929, though above 1913, 
was well below the average general mdex of other goods On the 
basis of a 1913 mdex of 100, German chemical prices were 119, 
against a general mdex of 150 Roth claims the cuirent chemical 
piice mdex m Germany is lower than elsewhere, as m Prance it is 
120, m Great Britam 144, and m the Umted States 135 The loiver 
Geiman level is, of course, caused m part by the drop m prices of 
fixed nitrogen, the latest declme havmg been effected July 1, 1929 

PROFITS 

Concentration and lationahzation m the German chemical mdus- 
try, as m other mdustries, has contiibuted to mcreased piofits So 
have the workings of the mternational cartels, among which those 
affectmg nitrogen, potash, and dyestuffs are outstandmg The 
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German Union for Chemical Promotion^ m its latest calculations 
on average profit showmg, figures that 112 lepresentatiYc German 
chemical corporations aveiaged a 9 9 per cent dividend on their 
1928 busmess, agamst 9 4 per cent m 1927, 6 6 per cent m 1926, 
and 6 6 per cent m 1925 The average is mcreased by mclusion of 
the German dye tiust, which paid 12 per cent the last two years 
Excluding the dye trust from the calculations, lepresentauve other 
Geiman chemical corporations averaged 7 1 pei cent in 1928, 6 8 
per cent in 1927, 3 7 per cent m 1926, and 3 1 pei cent m 1925 

TECHNIC AX PROGRESS 

Conspicuous pi ogress, as will be discussed latei, has been noted 
in new processes, notably m the Ruhr distiict, fixmg nitiogen synthe- 
sized with hydrogen sepaiated fiom coke-oven gas by employment of 
the Bromi-Lmde-Concordia process of liquefaction Though pio- 
duction so far is quantitatively small when compared with that of 
the existing Haber-Bosch dye-tiust plants, controlhng some 70 per 
cent of a total German production of about 800,000 tons of contained 
mtiogen a yeai, the Bronn-Lmde separation marks a new epoch m 
the industry Concurrence of methane and other components of 
this coke-oven gas provides an object of lesearch, notably at the 
Kohlenfoischungs Institut at Miiehlheim, seeking to conveit methane, 
foi mstance, to light oil and acetylene 

Fiuthei reference will be made to the Geiman dye tiust’s piocess 
of hydiogenatmg crude od tor a bettei quantitative and qualitative 
yield 

Anothei step m piogiess may be evident m local eftoits to ship, 
in steel bottles, liquefied oxygen mstead of the compiessed gas, as 
lecently proposed by Doctoi Heylandt, of Beilin, befoie a meetmg 
of the Geiman Acetylene Union 

Siemens & Halske, Beilm, expects to cheapen pioduction of 
beiyllium foi light metal alloy, havmg pioduced 1 ton of berylhum 
metal m 1929 

Piogiess will be noted m a later section m pioduction bv the potash 
woiks of chemical salts by elmimation and lecovery of valuable 
wastes not utilized heietofore 

Use oi compaiatively expensive sulphuiic acid is spaied m certam 
new ammonium sulphate processes, the Tern and CAS piocesses 

Mention might be made of progress m preparation of fine chemicals, 
in piodiicmg bettei and cheaper such products as adipic acid, acndin, 
etc of work on paiahydrogen (Hans Fischer, Munich), and of the 
production of the new element, rhenium (J and W Noddack) 

INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 

Though special discussion is made latei in this report of the mtei- 
national penetration of the Geiman dye trust, mention is made heie 
of affiliations by some other Geiman chemical companies abroad 

Chenusche Fabrilc m BiUwaeider vorm Hell & Sthamci A G , 
Hambuig, raised its capital to 5,500,000 marks, employing 1,500,000 
maiks to associate with the Norwegian Jan Keniisk Fabnk A G 
of Fredenkstad 

Geiman Solvay Works acquued all shaies of the Werrawerke A G , 
Buchenau, from the Fiench St Gobain group 



Biitish Bemberg (Ltd ), capital £1;350,000, was founded by the 
I P Bembeig A G , of Barmen 

Veremigte Glanzstoff Fabiiken (rayon), Elberfeld helped build the 
first Rumaman rayon plant at Komorn 

Gebr Gutbrodt GmbH, Frankfort on the Mam, with certain 
Hungarian interests, founded Elektrotechmsche und Parbeumdiistrie, 
Budapest, buildmg a power plant at Var-Palota and using part of its 
current to piocess coal-distiUation by-products 

German mterests are included in the toundation in Glaius, Switzer- 
land, of Compagme Gen4rale de Destillatxon et Cokefaction a Basses 
Temperatures et Mmi4re, capital 1,000,000 Swiss francs 

Holzveikohlungs-Industne A G , Constance, erected in England 
with Distillers Go (Ltd ), Edinburgh, a plant producing acetic acid 
and acetone 

German mvestois share m the foundation of S A des Gaz Indus- 
tiielles, Brussels, capital 8,000,000 francs 

Gebr Gutbiodt G m b H and the Swiss Durand & Hiiguemn 
founded Chemietrust A G Schaffhausen, capital 20,000,000 francs, a 
holdmg company 

Bituma Bergbau & Chemische Industiie A G , Cailsbad, capital 
800,000 Czech crowns, is a new organization shared by the Bohemian 
Union Bank and the German dye trust, through the lattei’s affiliate, 
Riebecksche Montanwerke A G , Halle, Saale The Czech poition 
of the organization was foimeily Bituma Chemische Industrie 
GmbH 

GERMAN DYE TRUST 

PENETRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 

When the German dye tiust (I G Farvemndustrie A G , com- 
monly referred to as I G ) announced, on April 26, 1929, its founda- 
tion of the American I G Chemical Coiporation, issumg $30,000,000 
guaranteed 5K pei cent convertible debentuies, it founded its second 
holdmg company abroad in connection mth its extensive mterna- 
tional penetration It has ]ust previously (1928) founded a holding 
company m Switzerland, I G Chemie Basle, whose capital was 
laised m Januai}^, 1929, to 250,000,000 Swiss fiancs common stock 

I G CHEMIE BASLE 

^^^llle the Anieiican I G Chemical Corpoiation may be viewed as 
holdmg certain of the I G 's investments m the United States 
(although its charter is elastic enough to contemplate poolmg 
conceivable interests “elsewhere^') International Co for Chemicm 
Enterpiises (Inc) (Internationale Gesellschaft fuer chemische 
Unternehmungen AG), referred to popularly as I G Chemie Basle, 
may be considered a European prototype It was founded m June, 
1928, with a 20,000,000 Swiss franc capital, being raised to 250,000,000 
francs common and 40,000,000 francs preferred stock by approval of 
the I G administrative council meetmg on January 31, 1929 This 
company calculates to hold ex-German securities, as the I G ^s 
share portfolio of Norsk-Hydio, of Oslo (nitrogen fixation), and other 
European investments— as doubtless the German trust^s 50 per cent 
investment in the Spanish Societe Nacionale, 50 per cent of the 
Dutch International Bergin company (coal hydrogenation),' 30 per 
cent of British Breda (rayon), Swiss Durand & Huguenin (colors)^ 
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25 per cent of Swiss Philana company (wool-finish process applied to 
cottonX etc 

The official communique resultmg from the above-mentioned 
meeting forecasts the acqmsition of fuither holdmgs Certam 
guaranties are provided for, as, for mstance, the same dividend 
as paid by the Geiman I G , with rights to exchange I G Chemie 
shares for those of the dye trust with certam privileges 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

With contmued expansion of its mternational mterests m 1929, 
the German dye trust was signatory to two important mternational 
caitel agreements duxmg the year One was the mternational 
nitrogen pact between the German nitrogen S3mdicate, Imperial 
Chemical Industiies (Ltd ) of London, and Chilean nitrate producers, 
mto which the Norsk-Hydro was drawn subsequently The other 
was the Fianco-German-Siviss dye pact, an extension of a previous 
Franco-German understanding reached m 1927 

Announcement of the international mtrogen pact was forthcoming 
on June 26, 1929, m the usual msufficiently mformative communique 
to the effect that the nitrogen mterests mvolved were to cooperate, 
particularly along the hne of common piopaganda This pact may be 
interpreted as result of threatened overproduction of nitrogen, and 
being a more or less forced measure as far as Germany is concerned, 
as pievLous efforts to associate with Chile were fruitless The agree- 
ment so far IS essentially one mvolvmg at least price umformity, 
although it can not be established as yet that a definite production 
allocation division is to be effected Comcident with the conclusion 
■of this pact, nitrogen prices weie dropped effective July 1, 1929 

The pact covers 80 pei cent of world production of nitrogen, 
probablv divided as follows Germany, 800,000 metric tons contained 
nitiogen, Chile, 500,000 tons, and Great Bntam, 250,000 tons 
Norsk-Hydio pioposes to produce 90,000 annually 

Details are not leleased concerning the Franco-Gernian-Swiss dye 
pact, but it may be \uewed primaiily as a piice convention, though 
Geiman souices deny that maiket allocation is mvolved, as was 
repoited fiom other quaiters The pact was extended to afford 
France (Kuhlmann Co ) certam German dye-trust processes, and it 
envisages ceitamly a nummization of competition between the con- 
tracting parties, at least in halting, to some extent, mtertiading m 
competitive dyes It aims also to economize on distribution by 
certain consolidations of sales agencies abroad In this connection, 
it has been estimated that distiibution costs of dyes amount to about 
30 per cent of total costs 

Dyestuffs pi eduction of the three countiies m the contract was 
estimated at the time at about 75,000 metric tons by Germany, 
15,000 to 20,000 tons by France, and 10,000 tons by Switzerland 

FINANCI4L DEVELOPMENTS 

In cuiient quarteily repoits on its progress, the German dye trust 
indicates it will show no smallei piofits on its 1929 operations than 
a yeai before It paid a 12 pei cent dividend for the previous two 
years, and legisteied a cleai piofit of 118,458,000 marks for 1928 
business on its common stock-capital of 960,000,000 marks, but with 
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an additional 100,000,000 marks Seiios A preferred shares and 40,- 
000,000 maiks senes B preferred This was 17,646,000 marks more 
than the coriespondmg 1927 net profit, but the leserves and pension 
fund were stiengthened wnth the excess profits 

Latest available figures on the German dye trust’s financial status 
include the following items 


Financial Status of the German Die Trust 
[I n marks] 


Year 

Cross profits ' 

1 

Costs 

Amortization 

Net profits 

1928 

267, 140, 000 
224, 300, 000 
186, 000, 000 
168, 600, 000 1 

1 

51. 900. 000 

48. 750. 000 

42. 100. 000 

45. 200. 000 

71, 770, 000 

74, 740, 000 

75, 200, 000 
55, 700, 000 

118,460,000' 
100, 810, 000- 

88. 700. 000 

67. 600. 000 

1926 - 

1925 



PRODUCTION 

Despite the strained economic situation that pi evaded in Germany 
durmg 1929, due partly to cessation of American loans, reparations 
pohcy discussions, etc , the German dye trust issued occasional state- 
ments to an alaimed mvestmg public that its production along all 
Imes was no less than a year befoie, and that the compaiatively low 
level of its stock quotations was effected by influences beyond its 
pi o Vince and not by its own internal condition Alarm was aioused 
m the eaily fall of 1929, for instance, by repoits of oveistocks of 
fixed nitrogen in dye-tiust silos and by the disimssal of labor crews 
The amount of nitrogen stocks, though production is threatenmg 
saturation, was doubtless a noimal phenomenon, as stocks are piled 
up for unloading during the late fall and winter months for oversea 
shipments to meet the foUovnng springes fertilizing The dismissal of 
labor crews was natuial, m connection with completion of some 
extensive bmlding operations at I G plants during the penod of 
rationahzation that is now about ended I G labor declined from 
a peak of 117,213 by 6,237 by Septembei 1, 1929 It remains to be 
seen, however, what mcreased turnover and profits, if any, the I G 
will show on its 1929 operations 

Though the I G withholds its production figures, a probable 
round estimate of output of certam of its leading items would be as 
follows 


Estimated 1929 German Die Trust Production of Staples 


Commodity 

i 

1 I G production 

Total German production 

Metric tons 

Marks 

Metnc tons 

Marks 

FiTfed nitrogen - 

Dyestuffs — , 

650.000 
75,000 

4.000 ' 

6.000 

100.000 

560.000. 000 

350.000. 000 
80,000,000 

46.000. 000 

40.000. 000 

800,000 j 

76.000 i 

10.000 ‘ 
25,000 

^ 100, 000 

700. 000. 000 
0) 

200.000. 00ff 

160.000. 000< 
0) 

Pharmaceutics 

Ravon 

Synthetic gasoline 


1 Not available 

2 Production of a Bergius plant in the Ruhr, at Duisburg, Meiderich, was suspended after on explosioni 

June 28, 1929 . 6, , 



The value of the German dye tiust’s total production may be 
roughly 'placed at about one-tlurd of total German chemical produc- 
tion, valued at around 4,000,000,000 marks 

Its more or less market-satuiatmg production of dyestufls pei nutted 
a net export of 38,914 metric tons m 1929, agamst 42,606 tons m 1928, 
and 44,171 tons m 1927 A special 1929 development was improve- 
ment of the napthol A/S senes for dyemg acetate rayon The follow- 
ing table shows German foreign tiade in dyes 

German Foreign Trade in Dyes 


Item 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Amount 

Value 

Exports ^ 

Anilme 

Alizarine 

Metric tons 
29,735 
3, OSS 
975 
14, 301 
704 

Metric tons 
30, 651 

2 180 
2,357 
11, 970 
153 

Metric tons 
27,477 
2, 051 
1,879 
10,946 

Marks 

141, 587, 000 

33.041.000 
3. 658, 000 

25.400.000 

Alizarine red 

Indigo.^. 1 

Indigo carmine | 

Total 

Imports 

Net exports .. 

— j 


4S,803 

47, 311 

42,953 

203,680,000 

4, 632 

4, 705 

4. 039 

21, 295, 000 

44, 171 

42,606 

33,914 

182, 391, 000 


The I G may be figured as pioducing some 40 per cent of Ger- 
many's total phaimaceutic pioduction The mid-Jime issue of 
Chenusch-Techmsche Zeitschult (Berlin) values the lattei, howevei, 
at 300,000,000 maiks, with a mtail value of about 630,000,000 maiks 
This authoiitv estimates the dmsion of Geiman pharmaceutic pio- 


duction as follows 

Marks 

I G Faibenindustrie A G , Frankfort on the Mam 80, 000, 000 

Six next producers (8,000,000 maiks each) 48, 000, OOO 

Medium and small producers 180, 000, 000 


Total 308,000,000 


The I G ’s synthetic gasohne plant at the Leunaweike, Merseburg, 
raised production to about 300 tons daily in 1929 This operation 
involves the catalytic pressure treatment of lignite and hgmte tar 
The lignite is milled, mixed vuth oil from the piocess to a fluid state, 
then hydrogenated cetalytically undei 200 atmospheies piessme at 
500° C Ten per cent of the insufiicientl}^ hydiogenated mass leturns 
to the piocess cycle The s^mthetic gasoline so produced is now on 
the market undei a tiade name 

The I G ^s share of German layon pioduction may be compared 
with that of all German layon factois, as showoi m the latest available 
(1928) figures 


Kilos 

Vereinigte Glanzstoff and subsidiaries 9, 000, 000 

Geiman d’ve trust and subsidiaiies 6, 600, 000 

J P Bemberg and subsidiaries 2, 800, 000 

Fr -Kuettner 1, 500, 000 

Other companies 1, 400, 000 


The I G ’s Leunaweike, producing Haber-Bosch synthetic am- 
monia and synthetic gasoline, also produces synthetic methanol, a 
106846—30 2 



product that came on the market about 1923 This catalytic 
pressuie synthesis combines carbon monoxide annd hydrogen to pure 
methanol It is believed that the I G Leunawerke is producing 60 
metric tons of this methanol daily, and has a capacity of 100 tons 
At this late the works are producing nearly 20,000 metiic tons 
annually, which, with output of the wood»distillation factors, 
Holzverkohlungs-Industrie A G , Constance, and Verem filer 
chemische Industiie, Fiankfort on the Mam, permitted a 1929 expoit 
of 16,034 metric tons, agamst 12,563 tons m 1928, and 13,180 tons in 
1927, of which 1,112 tons, 535 tons, and 4,519 tons, lespectively, were 
shipped to the United States 


ELBCTROCHEMICALS AND COAL-TAR DERIVATIVES 

German official statistics are rather sparing m giving estimates of 
chemical production, and those offeied aie generally lelated to 
Government control or taxation, such as alcohol, acetic acid, sulphuric 
acid, salt (sodium chloride), etc Anothei range of products is 
cartelized in respective selling associations generally, but it is rather 
the exception than the lule that the cartels release their estimates of 
production 

Two of the most extensive sets of estimates that Aveie published 
m 1929 relate to electiochemical pioducts and to coal-tai deiivatives 
The estimate of electrochemical production ongmated with Doctor 
Hess, general manager of the Di Alexander Wacker Co of Munich, 
who oftered it in connection with an addiess made at Hamburg in 
December, 1928 

This set of figures, comparing German with world pioduction, 
IS the first of its land that has been published, at least in the postwar 
peiiod 


German Electrochemical Production and Consumption in 1927 


Item 


Alumxmim 

Carbide (except cyanamide). 

Ojranamid, primary nitrogen. __ 

Synthetic ammonia 

Water generator gas pressure s^^nthesis i 

Coke oven gas pressure s> nthesis ^ 

Electrolj tie hydrogen pressure synthesis i 

Nitric acid (air) i.__ 

Oxygen, compressed 

Oxygen, used direct _ . . . 

Chlorine 

Caustic soda (electrolytic) 

Hydrogen peroxide _ - . 

Phosphorus , 

Ferro-silicon 

Ferro-alloys 3 

Carborundum 

Electrographite- 

Electrocorundum 

Magnesium - 

Sodium __ 

Electrozmc— - - 


German 

prodne 

tion 

Electricity 
consumed 
in German 
production 

World 

produc 

tion 

Metric tons 

Kilowatt hours 

Metric tons 

27, 000 

676, 000, 000 

206, 000 

170, 000 

550, 000, 000 

610, 000 

85,000 

935, 000, 000 

188, 000 

486, 000 

1,000,000,000 

528, 000 

2, 000 

6, 000, 000 

32, 000 

2,000 

40 000,000 

48, 000 

2, 000 

140, 000, 000 

40, 000 

a 30, 000, 000 

45, 000, 000 

2 150, 000, 000 

235 , 000 , 000 

36, 000, 000 

2 100, 000, 000 

100, 000 
110, 000 

} 330,000,000 

/ 370, 000 

1 410, 000 

2, 000 

50, 000, 000 

' 3, 000 

30, 000 

300, 000, 000 

33, 000 

20, 000 

120, 000, 000 

200,000 

< 3,000 

* 20, 000, 000 

100, 000 

^ GOO 

< 7, 000,000 

6-8,000 

« 5,000 

'‘SO, 000,000 

25, 000 

^ 10, 000 

<40,000,000 

40, 000 

i 1, 800 

< 36, 000, 000 ' 

2,000 

< 10,000 

150, 000, 000 ' 

25,000 

100 

400, 000 

230, 000 


Electricity 
consumed 
m woild 
production 


Kilowatt hours 

5. 150. 000. 000 

2. 000. 000, OOO 

2. 250.000. 000 

1 . 100 . 000 . 000 
106, 000, 000 
860, 000, 000 

2, 800, 000, 000 
210, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

1,250,000,000 

100, 000, 000 

330. 000. 000 
1, 300 000, 000 

600. 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 

250.000, OOO 

160.000. 000 
40, 000, 000 

375. 000. 000 

900. 000. 000 


1 In terms of fixed nitrogen 

* Cubic meters 

3 Ferrochromium, ferrotiingsten, ferromolybdenum, ferromanganese, silicon, aluminum ferrosihcon, and. 
ferromanganese 

* Uncertain estimates 
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The following figures, covering production of coal-tar derivatives 
in Gerinany, were prepared and published by the Federal Statistical 
Ofiice and are the latest available 

Consumption and Production op German Coal-Tar Distillation Plants 


Item 

1 

1913 ^ 1927 

CONSUMPTION 

I 

Raw materials 

Metric tons \ Metric ions 

Coal tar, total 

1 224 606', 1,429,630 

Coke-plant tar _ 

1,183,216 

Gas-house tar 

-1 237,573 


Half fabricates total - ' 97,104 , 9% 299 

Crude benzols 25,275 

Heavy oils | 29 037 

Light oils -I 6,609 

Crude naphthalene, etc , 14, 075 

Crude phenols . . . i 1,204 

Other products, including— ' i 

Crude pyndmes 17,020 

Gas (ammonia) water , 1,040 430 


1928 


Amount 


Value 


Metric ions 
1,498, 646 
1, 234, S86 
255 840 
114, 127 

36, 952 

37, 246 
8, 4^9 

18, 239 
1, 619 


Marl s 

93.622.000 

73.777.000 

19.199.000 
17, M5 000 

8, 190, 000 
5 054,000 

943.000 
I,056,(K)0 

788.000 


11,622 

348 


1. 214, 000 
139,000 


PBODUCTIOV I 

Tar pitch. ' 

Prepared tar, etc— - 

Heavy coal-tar oils - 

Naphthalene- - 

Crude and pure anthracene. . _ 

Pyridine bases — - - 

Phenol, crystalline . 

Cresols 

Crude phenols (for sale) 

Crude and pure benzol 

Toluol ... - - 

Xylol ... - - - . - -- 

Cumaron rosins 

Other products- . . . . - 

.Ammonia water under 10 per cent NH 3 --- . . - . 

Ammonium sulphate ... . 

Sal ammoniac spirits . 


609, 179 I 
107 845 
401,610 I 
50,422 1 


7, 406 


15, 795 
" 5 ' 250 ' 


659, 327 
220, 863 
427, 052 
42. 638 
12 050 
727 
3,441 
8, 257 
423 I 
24 042 
1,581 
6 665 
1,644 
25, 101 
11,003 
1,063 


691, 346 
243. 901 
431, 931 
49, 058 
12, 3£9 
649 

j, 8 > ^ 

S 140 
1,582 
30 750 
2,031 
7 280 
2, 530 
27, 974 
10, 690 
1,820 
G99 


43, i90,000 
24, 211, 000 
53, 6C2, 000 

7. 108. 000 

1. 960. 000 

755.000 

4.024.000 

4. 324. 000 

392.000 
9, 136, 000 

775.000 

1. 869. 000 

853.000 
2, 992, 000 

85,000 

196.000 

124. 000 


ProductioxN op German Lignite-Tar Distillation Plants 


Item 

1920 

1927 

1928 

Amount 

Value 

CONSUMPTION 

Lignite tar - 

Metric tons 
181, 465 

Metric tons 
192, 155 

Metric tons 
188,831 

Marks 

16,419,000 

PRODUCTION 

Total — - 

162,064 

160, 49 1 

171, 754 

28, 778, 000 

Gas, fuel, motor solar, and paraffin oils 

114,671 

111, 862 

115, 161 

15 596, 000 

Lubricants . 

1, 127 

813 

S38 

18S, 000 

Gasoline - 

4, 854 

6 086 

7,59(1' 

2, 041, 000 

Paraffin - 

16, 752 

10, 053 

17, 494 

b, 650, 000 

Other products, as creosote oil, pitch, etc — — 

24, 660 

23, 564 

26, 018 

1, 762, 000 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTION FIGURES ^ 

Other selected annual production figures include (in alphabetical 
order) Acetic acid, 21,239 metric tons, alcohol, 3,237,046 hectohteis, 
benzol, 350,000 metric tons, camphor (synthetic), 7,000 metiic tons, 


1 A more extensive treatment of German chemical production figures was given in Trade Information 
Bulletin No ^5, German Chemical Developments m 1928 



essential oils, 1,000 tons, glyceim 12,000 tons, hydiochloiic acid, 

250.000 tons, hine acetate, 10,000 tons, limestone, 12,430,000 tons, 
mtnc acid, 85,000 tons (dye trust pioduction), pyroxylin plastic, 

12.000 metiic tons, salt (sodium cUoiide), 2,909,400 tons, soda ash, 

1.000. 000 tons, and sulphuric acid, neaily 1,600,000 tons mono- 
hrdrate 

GERMAN ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 

Geiman}" applies more aitificial fertilizei to its agncultmai soil 
than any other countiy of equal size in the world, it is tiue that 
the Netherlands and Belgium fertilize somewhat more intensively, 
but their areas are not compaiable ^\nth that of Germany — some 

30.000. 000 hectares of aiable soil 

Whatever recoids Germany had established previously in this 
respect were broken again m the fertihzer year ended June 30, 1929 
Accoidmg to figures given the latest congress of feitilizer delegates, 
meeting peiiodically in the Prussian Mimstiy of Agncultuie, Ger- 
many’s aveiage pei hectaie of artificial fertilization was 14 6 kilos of 
fixed mtrogen, 18 6 kilos of phosphoric oxide, and 26 6 kilos of pure 
potash, all mcieases ovei coirespondmg pre-wai figures With 1913 
consumption as 100, the latest figures lepresent a nitrogen feitihza- 
tion of 243, a apphcation of 103, and a use of K2O of 167 

The cuive of aitificial fertilizei use may be obseived m the follow- 
ing table The coirespondmg figures pei square kilometer require 
simply a lOO-multipher, 100 hectares making 1 square kilometer 

Gebman Abtipicial Fertilizer Use 


t-ear i 

Nitiogen (N) 

Phosphoric oxide J 
(P’Os) 

Pure potash (K-’O) 

Kilos per 
hectare 

i 

Index 1 

Kilos per 
hectare 

Index 

I Kilos per 
' hectare 

1 

Index 

1A13-14 

6 0 

100 ! 

IS 0 

100 

1 15 9 

100 


11 4 ' 

190 : 

13 1 

73 

1 21 0 1 

132 

1026-27—- 

13 b 1 

230 i 

15 4 

91 

‘ 24 7 ! 

155 

1027-2S 

13 5 i 

225 i 

17 6 

97 

25 3 1 

159 

192^29 

14 6 , 

1 

243 1 

18 0 

103 

; 26 6 j 

167 


It should be of interest to American phosphate rock producers that 
German P3O5 leitihzation, according to the above figures, has m- 
creased above its corresponding pre-wai level, in comparable areas 
(exlusive of terntoiy separated under the peace treaty) Though a 
great pait of this increase has been taken by basic slag, moie conven- 
iently nnported from neighboring steel-pioducmg countries, fertili- 
zation \xith. superphosphate increased m 1929 some 10 per cent, with 
consequent proportionate benefits to American phosphate-iock pro- 
ducer 

Total artificial feitilizei used by German agriculture is shown in 
the foilotving table 



Consumption op Artipici'Il Fertilizers in; Germ^ni 

[In metric tons] 


Year j 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

Phosphoric 
acid P 2 O 6 ) 

Pure pot 
ash (K 2 O) 

Limestone^ 

1913-14 

1924-25 - _ j 

185.000 

340.000 ; 

330. 000 1 

400. 000 

390. 000 

430. 000 

555. 000 
371 000 
3S0 000 

485. 000 
5aS, 000 

547.000 

490 000 
65^ 000 j 

609. 000 

717.000 1 
733 000 ' 

783. 000 

2,852,500 
932, 020 
996, 780 
1, 159 80fi 
1, 306, 810 
1,550,000 

1926-20 

1926-27 1 

1927- 28 - 

1928- 29 2 1 

1 


I Calendar year 
‘ Revi'^ed figui es 


GERMAN FIXED NITROGEN INDUSTRY 

PRODUCTION 

Though official or other figures estimating Germany's fixed nitrogen 
production are issued to cover years ending June 30, it may be 
reckoned that production m 1929 amounted to close to 800,000 
metric tons At the late of 85 pfenmgs pei lolo, the value was at 
least 680,000,000 maiks Against a conesponding estimated voild 
production of around 2,000,000 tons, it is to be concluded that 
German production appioaches satuiation, particularly with the 
vigorous development of fixed-nitrogen production elsewheie, vhile 
agricultural consumption is slumped 

World production in 1929-30, accordmg to estimates of Aikman 
(Ltd ), London, will reach 2,365,000 metiic tons of contained mtiogen, 
of which 1,430,000 tons will be synthetic, 425,000 tons in amnioma 
by~piodiict, and 510,000 tons m "Chile saltpetei This is compaied 
with a total 2,005,000-ton production in 192S-29, as the following 
figures show 


Estimated World Production of Fixed Nitrogen 


[In metric tons] 


Year 

Synthetic 

By-product 

Chilean 

Total 

1920-27 

735 000 

310 000 

200 GOO 

1,245,000 

1927-28 

87p,U00 

300 000 

bS7 GOO 

1, 6,i2 000 

1928-29 

1, 100,000 

405,000 ‘ 

500,000 

2, 005, QQO 

1929-30 

1, 430,000 

425,000 

1 ,.10,000 : 

2 *^65,000 

1030-31 

1,725,000 

425,000 1 

[ o30,000 

1 

2, tSO 000 



CONSUMPTION 

The German supply of nitrogen m 1929 may be figuied as having 
been clistnbuted as follows 425,000 tons to domestic agnciuture, 
100,000 tons to mdustry (m ammonia, nitric acid, and ammonium 
nitrate, primarily), and 275,000 tons for expoit Considering the 
latter, it must also be noted that Germany bps excess imports of 
Chile saltpetei, preferred foi sugar-beet fertilizing, ISO 381 metiic 
tons of bulk Chile saltpetei (16 pel cent nitrogen) were imported m 
1929, against exports of 69,411 synthetic and natuial sodium nitrate, 
malang a net import ot 60,971 tons in 1929 agamst 81 347 metnc tons 
excess imports in 1928 Impoits weie necessanly stmiulatecl by the 
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deciease m pace effective July 1, 1929, with the signing of the intei- 
uationai ilnglo-German-Chiiean nitiogen pact, although they re- 
ceived impetus immediately altei free selling w^as established by the 
Chile Nitrate Producers Association 

PROCESSES USED 

Geanvany^s estimated production of 800,000 tons ot lutiogen m 
1929 w^as probably divided loughly as follow^-s 

Metuc tons 


Habei -Bosch pi ocess (Oppau-Leuna) 600,000 

Cvanamide 80, 000 

By-product ammonia 90, 000 

Other, that is, Ruhr coke-oven gas separation syntheses 30, 000 


Total-. 800,000 


HABER-BOSCH PROCESS 

The Haber-Bosch dnect ammonia synthesis operated by the German 
dye trust at the Leunawerke and at Oppau, Ludwigshafen, is the largest 
fixed-nitrogen enterprise m the world Hydrogen and nitrogen from 
water and producer gases are combmed under a 200-atxnosphere 
pressure at 500® to 600® C over an iron-oxide catalyst The proc- 
ess yields an 8 per cent ammonia recovery on the first run, the 
uncombmed gases returnmg to the process cycle A subsequent 
mteraction between the ammonia, carbon dioxide, and gypsum pro- 
duces ammonium sulphate Out of an average daily production by 
the Leunaweike (with a capacity of 1,800 metric tons of primary 
nitiogen daily) of about 1,500 tons, some 600 to 700 tons enters 
ammonium sulphate, another 100 to 200 tons enters calcium nitrate, 
while the remamder is shipped out as anhydrous or aqua ammonia 
for treatment at other works or for the open market The Oppau 
plant, on the other hand, , though of but one-fifth the capacity of the 
Leunawerke, makes a wider variety of nitrogen carriers 

In addition to these German dye-trust stocks must be considered 
the Government-owned cyanamide works at Piesteritz, Central 
Germany, and Trostherg, Bavaria, along with the by-product am- 
monia from the coke and gas plants 

COKE-OVE^r GAS PROCESSES 

The three major processes basically developed m the pre-war era 
will face formidable competition from the new modern syntheses of 
coke-oven gas hydrogen with nitrogen over stronger catalysts and, 
m some cases, at even lower pressures than the Haber process employs 
mentioned, gives only an 8 per cent ammonia recovery 
on the first run, while other modem processes give 20 per cent or 
better under favorable conditions. The Haber-Bosch Leunawerke 
must haul coke from the distant Ruhr to make its water and producer 
gases, although experiments are still under way to produce these raw 
^ses from lignite, available in the vicmity The production of 
iiaDer-Bosch ammonium sulx>hate, however, is favored in one special 
respect, namely, that it uses cheap gypsum instead of relatively ex- 
pensive sulphuric acid. 

It hp been estimated that it costs the dye trust 42 pfennings to 
iix 1 iaio of mtrogen m ammonium sulphate, against 39 to 40 pfennmgs 
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ty Ruhrcheime and Kali-Kloeckiier by the Bronn-Lmde-Concordia 
coke-ovto hydrogen separation and Casale and Claude ammonia 
synthesis, respectively, usmg H2SO4, whereas the corresponding cost 
to fix 1 kilo of nitrogen m cyanamide m Germany is said to be as high 
as 61 pfennings A detailed cost analysis has never been made public 
by German producers Of course, the dye trust is fortified with 
tremendous production capacity and a wide Ime of fixed-nitrogen salts, 
furthermore, its nitrogen plants are already amortized, and its utiliza- 
tion of wastes all along the Ime is a marvel of plant efficiency 

The newer synthetic-nitrogen plants, already in production or 
proposing production based on a coke-oven gas hydrogen separation, 
evidently believe that they can pioduce in competition with the dye 
trust with profit Undeterred by discouragements put in their way, 
at least seven new plants are built, or now^ buildmg, essentially to tap 
waste coke-oven gas for cheap hydrogen Two of them propose to 
use an American process They are 

New German Coke-Oven Gas Plants Fixing Nitrogen 


Name 

Location j 

1 

1 Oi\ner concern 

i 1 

1 Proposed 
! nitrogen 
; capacity 

Oasverarbeltungs Ges 

Stiekstoff Sebolven 

KutircheTnie A G 

Oewerk^chaft Victor 

Gewerkschaft Ewald 

StickstoflfA G — 

Not given 

i 

Sodmgen, Westphalia., , — i 

Scholven, Khur 

1 Sterkrade, Holten 

i Raiixel, ^ondershausen 

Herten, V estph ilia 

Wildenbiirg, Sdesia 

Qrillo. 

1 

1 

Roethlmg Hibernn 

Hibernia (Prussian &titej 

2S Ruhr coal companies ! 

Wintershall-iaoeckiier ' 

Gewerksehaft Ewald i 

Prince oi Pless 

GclsenkirclienerBergwerk A G. 

Metric 

tons 

a0,000 

10,000 

38.000 

12.000 
20,000 
30,000 
30,000 




This impressive total, if and when it matenalizes, puts in sight over 
1,000,000 metiic tons of fixed-nitiogen production by German plants 
The three fust enumeiated above went into modest production m 
1929 but, as already suggested, probably did not produce much over 
30,000 tons combined 

mont-cenis process 

The Sodmgen, Westphalia, plant is an extension of a former pilot 
experimental operation that has developed the so-called Mont-Cems, 
or Uhde, synthesis for a number of years This process, mcidentally, 
has been licensed for operation m the Nethei lands, Japan, and the 
Umted States It is expanding production at Sodmgen in plant No 
1, malang so-called Montansaltpeter, 26 pei cent mtiogen (one-fourth 
ammonia mtiogen and three-fourths nitrate nitrogen), and m plant 
No 2 at pits of the Hibeinia (coal) company, malang ammonium 
sulphate Its complex also makes anhydious ammonia and ammo- 
nium nitiate While plaiming to produce 40,000 tons mimediately, 
this* IS expected to mciease to 90,000 tons eventually 

RUHRCHEMIE A G OPERATIONS 

Ruhrchemie A G went into pioduction at Sterkrade, Holten, on 
April 1, 1929, fed with coke-oven gas fiom the Osteifeld plant of Gute 
Hoffnungshuette, making sulphate, mtiic acid, and anmionia It 
plans to mciease production to 50,000 tons of mtiogen, financing 
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extensions with an additional $3,000,000 American loan boirowed in 
1929, a previous $8,000,000 Amencan loan having been issued in 1928 

Ruhrchemie's synthetic ammonia results fiom a Casale synthesis, 
emplopng 750 atmospheres pressuie It obtams its hydiogen from 
coke-oven gases also by a Bronn-Concordia-Lmde sepaiation 

It is umque m production of so-called ammonia chalk (Kalkam- 
nion), vnth 17 per cent primary nitrogen and 30 pex cent limestone 
(calcium carbonate) pioduced by mtei action of ammoma, caibon 
dioxide, and calcium chlonde (paiallelmg the Leunawerke ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and calcium sulphate mteraction), pioducmg am- 
momuni chlonde and calcium caibonate, composing the mixtuie 
that IS adaptable to German soils, still impoveiished with limestone 
fertihzei because of waitime and postwar limestone shortage Am- 
moma chaUv did not sell so actively m Geimany m 1929, however, 
probably because its pnce was higher than that of ammonium chlo- 
ride — 79 to 89 pfennigs per kilo of contained nitrogen against 76 to 
86 pfennigs pei kilo 

It nught be mentioned that the German dye trust makes its am- 
momum chlonde at its Oppau plant by an interaction of sodium 
chlonde, carbon dioxide, and ammoma, 3 n.elding soda ash as a by- 
product 

'^nWERXSCHAlT \ICTOR OPERATIONS 

Gewerkschalt Victoi, at Rauxel, 10,000,000 maiks capital, asso- 
ciating the Wmtershall concern with the Kali-Kloecknej company on 
a 50-50 basis, is essentially a potash plant and is refeiied to, therefore, 
m a latei review of the German potash industry m 1929 Ammoma, 
from a Claude 1,000-atmosphere synthesis opeiated at Rauxel, is 
shipped to Sondershausen foi combmation to potassium mtiate 
The Rauxel plant also produces nitiic acid and potash-ammomum 
mtrate The latter, with 16 pei cent nitiogen of one-hall each am- 
moma and mtiate effect and with 28 per cent K 2 O, it is understood, 
is marketed by the German nitrogen syndicate, but the potash mix- 
tmes aie not, makmg the 'Wmteishall-moeckner combine, unhke the 
Gaveg and Ruhichemie operations, independent of the German 
nitrogen syndicate 

NITROGEN SYNDICATE PROLONGATION 

Both Gaveg and Ruhrchenue Avere committed to the German 
mtiogen syndicate in Decembei, 1929, after lengthy negotiations m 
connectiori with, the prolongation of the cartel from June 30, 1930, to 
June 30, 1935, the syndicate heretofore had pooled sales of the nitio- 
gen carriers made by the dye trust cyanamide works and coke and 
gas by-product producers in the Ruhi and in Upper Silesia It may 
be believed that Gaveg and Rulirchemie entered the syndicate either 
satisfied \nth a pioduction (or sales’) quota commensiu ate with the 
import anee of then coke-oi^en gas hydrogen synthesis, or because 
they prefer to maik time awaiting a reasonable 5-year period duimg 
which they can amortize their imtial mvestment Otherwise, the 
German dye trust, though producing at a stiaight opeiatmg cost 
(exclusive of amoitizations, etc ) above the coke-oA^en gas factors, 
might have been m position to drop nitrogen prices, to the embar- 
rassment of the Ruhr plants 
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NEW PLANTS AND PROCESSES 

Two* other enterpiises plan to enter the German synthetic-mti ogen 
field, employing hydiogen separated from coke-oven gas, and both 
announce they will employ an American diiect ammoma synthesis, 
utilizmg a 300-atmospheie pressure foi a recoveiy of from 20 to 22 
per cent ammonia on the fiist run 

One of these is another Ruhi coal operation, so-called Gewerkschaft 
Ewald, associated with the Koenig Ludwig pits, which is building its 
ammonia synthesis plant at Oer-Erkenschwick fHerten, Westphalia). 
It figuies its plants will be ready lor operation about dune 80, 1930, 
with an initial capacity of 20,000 metric tons of contained mtiogen 
annually Incidentally, it will recover sulphur from coke-o%^en gases 
by the new Heinrich Koppers Co (Essen) cyanogen-ammoma-sulphur 
(CAS) process 

Stickstoff A G , Waldenburg, Silesia, capital 8,000,000 maiks, 
owned by the Prince of Pless mteiests, also expects to go mto a pro- 
duction of around 15,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually in synthetic 
ammonia by the same American process applied to the hydrogen- 
nitrogen mixture of coke-oven gas The lattei, howevei, vuU be 
cracked by a process belongmg to the Eiench Kuhlniann Co and not 
undei Bronn-Concordia-Linde patents Though it seems piemature 
to plan an extension of production, the proposed plant piomises a 
subsequent output of around 30,000 tons of contamed nitrogen 
annually 

THUERINGER-GAS A G (LEIPSIG) PPOCESS 

Furthermore, two processes came to light in 1929 that may solve 
practically the problem of combmmg the sulphur and ammonia in 
coke-oven gas to ammonium sulphate One, the so-called Dr M E. 
Tern piocess, went mto operation at the Engelsdorf, Leipsig, works 
of Thiieimgei Gas Ges on July 1, 1929, and is expected to produce 
some 37,000 metric tons of bulk ammonium sulphate (7,000 tons of 
nitrogen) annually Coke-oven gas is freed from tar m connection 
with an ammoma separation, the latter is specially stored Similarly, 
sulphui IS lemoved from the gas bv being collected in non hydroxide, 
subsequently roasted for its sulphm -dioxide vapors which aie 
specially electiolyzed to the tiioxide The NH3 and SO3 aie finally 
combmed m proper piopoxtions to form (NH4)2 SO4 The latter is 
marketed under the trade name Elektro-Ammon 

HEIVRXCH KOPPERS CO (ESSEN) CIS PROCESS 

The Koppers cyanogen-ammoma-sulphiir piocess resembles the 
Tern process m certam particulais, separating ammoma, which is 
bound direct to sulphur dioxide, foimmg polythionate and ammomum 
sulphate, the formei being furthei processed to ammomum sulphate 
and free sulphui An experimental plant operating this process went 
into opeiation m the Euhi early m 1929 A commeicial operation 
IS about to go mto operation at the Georgschacht at Oberkirchen, to 
consume some 600 tons of dry coal a day 

It is sigmficant that ammonia nitiogen sales in 1929 declmed in 
favor of the mtrate-nitrogen carriers Ammonium sulphate sales 

106846—30 3 
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fell, it 13 said, to 20 pei cent of total aitificial-nitrogen sales The 
I G 's ammonia-chalk saltpetei sold so well that its production was 
inci eased 

Consumption of Nitiophoska, the complete nitiogen-potash-phos- 
phoiic acid mixtuie produced by the dye trust at Piestentz, increased 
about 100 pel cent ovei 1928 The 1929 sales were 25,000 tons in 
teims oi fixed mtiogen, oi 155^000 tons bulk, against 12,000 and 74,000 
tons, lespertireiy, in 1928 

EXPORTS 

Exports of fixed nitiogen caiueis, chieflv feitilizei, by Geimany, 
roughly put at more than 275,000 metric' tons of contained nitrogen 
annually, were as follows 


German Nitrogen Exports 




1929 

Commodity 

192H 

Total 

amount 

Total value 

Amount to 
the tJmted 
States 

Ammonium sulphate 

Metric tom 
S37 2-'?7 

Metnc tons 
726 814 

Marl s 

Metric tom 

Calcium mtrate, urea 

395,’ “iSr) 
46,496 
35, 581 
32,422 
31,153 
23, 161 
: 12,716 

! 3 293 

2, 932 

4941337 
50, 831 
! 23, 637 

69, 411 
29, 113 
28, 533 
14, 071 

2 ggo 



Xitrophoska i 


to, /Do 

5, 666 

Ammomum chloride ^ . 

ft onn 

fcodimn nitrate 


4,755 

Nitneaeid _ 

7 . 101. 000 

10 . 883. 000 
s RRS non 

P otassium nitrate 

5,047 

so 

Ammonium nitrate . _ 

Ammonium carbonak 

wj OOl>| UvU 

1 A.OA rwin 


Nitrites 

2 ! 901 

if uuu 

1,087,000 

184 

Sodium and potassium c^ amde.- _ . 

363 

4,168 

1, 264 
4, 077 

216,000 

fvno 



V, 00 i , UUU 

2 272 


I Includes miscelianeous phosphatic salts, such as disodium phosphate and ammonium phosphate 


INTERNATIONAL NITROGEN PACT 


On June 26, 1929, it was made pubhcly knoym that German pro- 
ducers, led ^ the German dye trust, British producers, represented 
by Impenai Chemical Industiies (Ltd ), and Chilean nitrate producers 
had agreed, in a 10-year contract, to cooperate, particularly along 
propaganda lines Theie has been no evidence so far that the agree- 
ment m dudes a defimte production or market allocation division, but 
such agreement in prmciple is certainly conceivable, as, for instance, 
t.Mean produceis selling markets where sodium mtrate is distmctlv 
prefeiable in soil fertihzation 


Directlj thereaftei, Norsk-Hydio, the Norwegian atmospheiic fix- 
ation complex m which the German dye trust is mterested through 
investment and piocess operation (Haber-Bosch), loined the triangle 
on contract Norsk-Hydro is laismg its production to 

yu,uOu metric tons of primary mtrogen annually, producing calcium 
^ ^ nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, sodium nitrate and nitrite, 

nitammoma chalk,; ^ mixing ammomum nitrate and calcium 

ST.M30 00^0^™ Nonik-Hydro production is «tl- 
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PRICE TRENDS 

Coincident with the conclusion of the international nitrogen pact, 
the German nitrogen syndicate announced a price decrease on July 
1, 1929 This declme effected a maximum price drop on ammonium 
sulphate of 6 6 per cent, compared with 1928-29 declines of 8 9 per 
cent on calcium nitrate and 8 1 per cent on synthetic sodium mtrate 
Nitrophoska was dropped 50 pfennings per 100 kilos ot bulk salt 

Geraian Nitrogen Syndicate Prices 

fin marks per kilo of fixed nitrogen delivered m Germany] 


Period 

Ammonium sul- 
phate 

Calcium nitrate ^ 

Leunasaltpeter, 
Montansaltpeter, 
and potash-ammo 
nium nitrate 

Sodium nitrate 
(synthetic) 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

July - 

0 80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 
S9 
QO 

0 85 

se 

87 

88 
89 
91 

94 

95 

1 03 

1 03 

1 03 

1 04 

1 04 

1 05 

1 06 

1 06 

1 07 

^ 1 13 




► 1 23 

Au^t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Febmary-June 

3Viarch~June 

0 83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
89 
92 

1 93 

0 So 
86 

87 

88 
89 
91 

94 

95 

1 13 

1 13 

1 13 

1 14 

1 14 

1 15 

1 16 

1 17 

Period 

Ammonia chalk, 
saltpeter, and urea 

Calcium cvmamid 

Ammonia chalk, 
DAW 2 

Ammonium 

chloride 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

19!^-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January.. 

Fabruary-Juue 

0 S5 
80 
87 
S8 
89 
91 

94 

95 

0 85 
86 
S7 
SS 
89 
91 

94 

95 

0 76 

78 

79 
79 
81 
83 

85 

86 

0 7S 
SO 
81 
81 
83 
85 

87 

88 

0 79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
85 
88 
89 

0 83 

84 

85 
Sb 
87 
89 

92 

93 

0 76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
82 

85 

86 

0 78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
84 
87 
83 


I Including bag 

* Deutsche Ammoniak-Verkaiifs Vereinigung, Bochum 


Nitrophoska prices are fixed until further notice at 25 50 marks 
per 100 kilos for the I grade, 24 marks for the II sort, and 25 50 for 
the III mixture These three mixtures represent the following 
analyses 

Analyses of Nitrophoska 


Kmd 

N 

PiOs 

1 KjO 

Nitrophoska T * 

Percent 
17 5 

15 0 

16 5 

Per cent 
13 0 
11 0 
16 5 

Per cent 
22 0 
26 5 
20 0 

Nitrophoska IT _ ^ 

Nitrophoska ITT _ _ __ ... - 



These prices are consumer prices and apply to orders of 15-ton 
(carload) lots dehvered freight paid fob any German railway 
station The syndicate gets, after paying freight and discounts to 
dealers, a net selhng price that averages to 10 pfennigs per kilo 






of iiitrog6i3 less Proceeds to ttie works are even less, because costs 
of maintainmg the syndicate, propaganda, and financing stocks have 
to be deducted 

Credits are allowed foi 90 days on two-thirds of the amount of the 
order A discount of 3 per cent is allowed on cash payment exceeding 
one4hird of the bill These terms apply, of course, only to inland 
customers 

GERMAN POTASH INDUSTRY 

The German potash industiy sold 1,401,416 metiic tons of pure 
potash (K 2 O) m 1929, or 1 4 per cent less than the record sales of 
1,421,387 tons m 1928 German agricultuie, which takes currently 
around 60 per cent of this supply, suffered from the generally prevail- 
ing economic slump m 1929, while even force majeure exerted its 
inevitable ill effect on markets, the eaily 1929 winter was imusually 
prolonged and severe, while the summer^s drought tied up mland- 
waterway transportation for a time 
World production at the same time may be estimated at 2,015,000 
metric tons of pure potash, as the following approximate estimates 
show It is thus observed that Germany controls at present some 
70 per cent of world production (or sales) 


WoRLB Potash Production 


Country 

Metric 
tons i 

1 

Per cent 
of total 

Country 

Metric 

tons 

Per cent 
of total 

Germany — — 

1,400,000 

450,000 

50,000 

50,000 

69 5 
22 3 

2 5 

2 5 

Spam 

25.000 

40.000 

1 3 
1 9 



Others > 


Total 

United States 

2,015,000 

100 0 




Comparative figures of German potash sales, with unit and total 
proceeds therefrom, are given below, as detailed m the 1929 annual 
potash report of the Gebrueder Dammann Bank K G , Hannover 


German Potash Sales 


Year 

1 

1 Total 

Net pro- 
: ceeda per 
100 kilos 
K 3 O 

Total net 
proceeds 

Year 

Total 

Net pro 
ceeds per 
100 kjjQs 
j K 2 O 

Total net 
proceeds 

1913 1 

1 Metric tons \ 

Marks 

Marks 


Metric tons 

Marks 

Marks 

,, 1,110,300 

17 07 1 

189. 500. 000 
105,000,000 

157. 100. 000 

148.100.000 

1927> . 

1. 239. 300 

1. 421. 300 
1, 401, 000 : 

15 01 

16 18 
C) 

186, 000, 000 
' 215,760,000 
0 

1924 

-J 843,800 

12.45 j 

1928 ! 

192o 

2926 

1,225,500 
-J 1,099,800 

12. S2 i 
13 47 

1929 


* Including Aliace 2 ^Tot available 


German S\les op Commercial Grades op Potash 
[I n metric tons of potash content] 


Grade 

1913 

'1927 

I 1928 

Camalite 

' 7 000 

? 000 


Kainite _ 

dhj non 



20 per cent fertilizer 

48 000 

Oft non 

TOO 000 

30 per cent fertilizer 

loiooo 

265,000 

24fL000 

1 VOy WU 

000 

XUUj uuu 
AO 000 

40 per cent fertilizer-. — 

vUv 

550 000 

OU, uuu 
ft90 000 

Mumte 

* tJiJXif \J\J\J 

911 fiOA 

UaU| uuu 
OAO Ann 

Sulphate potaeh..,. 'i 

jtrz^ \Alvp 

54 000 

I AX±f UUv 

I 7ft 000 

vUv 
111 OAO 

Sulphate potash magnesia 

15^000 

I 40i UUU 

! ifi non I 

ilX, UDU 
1ft 000 



AO/ UUU 
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Although the German potash syndicate (by law) centralizes sales 
for the* producers, it does not dehver direct to consumers, but to 
dealeis, cooperatives, and mixed-fertilizer plants In this dealing, 
the syndicate grants rebates according to the size of orders The 
German dye-tiust plant making the complete artificial fertihzer mix- 
ture, Nitiophoska, at Piesteritz, is the largest mdividual customer 
The largest wholesale customers are (1) Landwirtsehaftliche 
Duengerbezugs G m b H , an agricultiual cooperative, taking about 
43 per cent of domestic consumption, (2) Duengerhandel GmbH, 
and (3) Deutsches Kalikontor The last two, straight trading com- 
panies, took 24 and 13 per cent, lespectively, ot 1928 domestic 
deliveries The rest goes to about 2,000 dealers and coopeiatives 
In mamtammg its oigamzation, mcludmg sales, advertising, scien- 
tific research, etc , operatmg costs of the German potash syndicate 
are estimated at from 4 to 5 pei cent of the total proceeds from 
sales, some 230,000,000 marks, including by-products exclusive of 
returns for rock salt 

PRICES 

Prices for German potash were unchanged m 1929, they were 
last fixed m December, 1926, when they weie incieased by an average 
of 10 per cent, amountmg to 13 4 per cent above the pie-wai average 
Prices to American importeis aie based on Geiman domestic puces 
plus freight 

EXPORTS 

German potash feitilizei exports, accounting loi appioximately 
40 pel cent of the coimtiy’s supply (impoits being, of coiiise, ml), 
weie maintained at a slightly bettei late in 1929 than domestic 
sales, as may be gathered fiom the lollowmg official export figures 
Whatevei impiovement is evident is geneialiy credited to the haiTQo- 
nious woikmg of the Fianco-Geiman potash pact, effective May 1, 
1926, with an initial 7-yeai teim subject to lenewals, chvidmg export 
maikets in the ratio oi 70 pei cent to Geimany and 30 pei cent to 
France 

German Potash Fertilizer Exports 


Kind 

1928 

1929 

C mount 1 

t 

Value 

Amount 
to the 
Umted 
States 

Carnalite, 9 to 12 per cent K-jO 

Kainite, 12 to 18 per cent - 

Potish fertilizer, IS to 42 per cent 

Potassium ‘sulphate -- -- 

MHric ton^ 
34a 
255, b56 
845, 059 
Ibl, 402 
193, o29 
23, 161 
63, 032 

Metric tons 
435 
194,304 
882,411 
179,854 
21C, 251 
28, 535 
70,086 ! 

Marls 

1 10,000 
5,561,000 
i Gl, 186 000 

1 32 03s. 000 

Metric tons 

, 49, 086 

1 233, 071 

1 52 027 

Potassium chloride - 

Potassium nitrate—. 

Potash sulphate magnesia 

Total - - 

29, 652 000 130, 216 

10 883 000 5, 047 

7,374 000, 11,487 

1, 502, 384 

1,571,876 

146,710,000 1 480,934 
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The German potash syndicate has prepared the following statistical 
data coveimg purchases, production, and sales of pure potash' 

Production and Statistics op German Potash Industry 

[In terms of pure potash] 







Sales 




Year 

Production 
in metric 
tons 

Total, in 

Domestic 

To the United 
States 1 

To other foreign 
count! les 



metric 

tons 

Metric 

tons 

Per cent 
of total 

IMetnc 

tons 

Per cent 
of total 

Metric 

tons 

Per cent 
of total 

T01S 

1,135,985 

944,779 

1,001,664 

812,002 

859, 716 
637,033 

85 7 



141,948 

14 3 

1919 

78 5 

70, 129 

8 6 

104, 840 

12 9 

1920 

1,297,396 

923,643 

689,391 

74.6 

83,602 

9 1 

150,650 

16 3 

1921 1 

1,054, 213 

921, 147 

768,477 

83 4 

39, 515 

4 3 

113, 155 

12 3 

1922 - 1 

1,510,910 

1, 296, 544 

963, 582 

74 4 

109,608 

8 5 

222, 354 

17 1 

1923 

1,280,437 

885,943 

535, 106 

60 4 

104, 623 

n 8 

246, 213 

27 8 

1924 

1, 014, 14G 

842,001 

502,456 

59 7 

111,636 

13 2 

227, 969 

27 1 

1925 

1,572,327 

1,225,512 
1,099 873 

767, 164 

62 6 

176, 641 

14 4 

281,807 

23 0 

1926 

1,260,047 

1,518,724 

694,274 

63 1 

136,350 

12 4 

269, 249 : 

24 6 

1927 

' 1 239,372 

779,941 

62 9 

166, 195 

12 6 

303,236 

24 6 

1928 

1,690,469 

i 1,421,387 

869, 289 

61 1 

165, 822 

11 7 

386, 276 

27 2 


* Including Hawaii and Canada 


POTASH BY-PRODUCTS 

Owing to the concvuience of the salts of magnesium with those of 
potassium in Germany's extensive potash deposits, a sizeable by- 
product output occuis in the potash lefinmg woiks These by- 
products include bromine and magnesium chloride from carnalite 
(KCl MgCh 6 H 2 O) and Glaubei salts (sodium sulphate) and Epsom 
salts (magnesium sulphate) from crude kieserite (MgS 04 H 20 ) and 
hard salt (a mixture of potassium chloride, magnesium sulphate, and 
anhydiite) Incidentally, rock salt is lecovered in a sufficiently puie 
state from^ certain German potash mmes to be marketed without 
fm’ther refinmg 

The potash mmes yield some 2,399,700 metric tons of rock salt 
annually, valued at about 40,000,000 marks, out of a total Geiman 
production, mcluding evaporated salt, etc , of 2,909,400 tons 
The value of all potash by-products, mcluding rock salt, produced 
in Germany may be estimated at aiound 55,000,000 maiks annually 
A special mquiry commission which published its repoit on the 
Geiman potash mdustry m 1929 gives official figuies of production of 
these by-products (to 1927, inclusive) for the first time, at least in 
the postwar period They follow 


German Production op Potash By-Products 


[In metric tons] 


Year 

Bromine 

Magnesium chloride 

Sodium 

Bitter 

Solid 

Liquid 

sulphate 

salts 

1913,,.. 

765 

043 





1934 



if £\}i> 

AO iAA 

92, 207 
75, 385 
104 , 133 
84, 412 
125, 376 

1925 

1 591 



43. 144 

51. 145 1 



1* 383 


A/1 ! 

1927... 

1 676 

GOj 

OU, -wOO 
AO *7AK 

85, 574 
109,080 



COf 1 
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With expanding markets, increases aie noted in every case except 
liquid magnesium chloride This may be due to the fact that only 
solid MgCh IS exported now The value of these items, however, 
mcieased from 4,000,000 marks in 1913 to 10,000,000 marks in 1926, 
12,200,000 marks in 1927, and probably 15,000,000 maiks in 1929. 

The latest available export figuies for these Imes show a floiuishmg 
outgoing trade, with the United States as an important custoinei 
It might be mentioned that while the German potash mdustry sup- 
phes bromme and the salts of magnesium vutually exclusively, addi- 
tional stocks of sodium sulphate are supplied by other than the giant 
potash refimng works at Merkers, Thuringia, belongmg to the 
Wmteishall concern, which operates a cheap recovery by fieezmg 
solutions of magnesium sulphate and sodium chlonde foi a yield of 
sodium sulphate and magnesium chloride The Meikers" works, 
however, may be reckoned as prodiicmg 109,000 metiic tons of Glauber 
salts annually, out of a total German production nf 250,000 tons 
The following table shows German exports of potash by-pioducts, 

German Exports op Potash By-Products 


1929 


Product 

192S 

1 

Amount 

Value 

To the 
United 
States 

Bromine 

Meirie ions 
184 

Metric tons 
233 

Mar! s 
727.000 

Metric tons 

Magnesium chloride 

Sodium sulphate 

Magnesium sidphate 

Salt 1 

- _ 36, 58 J 

120,393 

i 93.942 

[ 880,092 

42. 999 
177, 373 
100, 869 
9G9, 815 

3. 61 2. 000 1 1,561 

8.924.000 , 77,098 

4, 385, 000 i 5 984 

17,379,000 1 

i 


I Includes evaporated salt, etc 


TECHNIC U. DEVELOPMENTS 

Alert to the possibilities of extendmg its pi eduction scope, the 
German potash industiy, led by the dommant Wmtershall concern, 
capital 200,000,000 marks, and the Kah-Chemia A G , capital 
32,000,000 marks (meiger of the Stassfurth-Fiiediichshall potash 
woiks and the former Rhenania-Kunheim company), attamed an 
important penetration mto the wider fields of chemical piocessmg of 
potash m 1929 The most significant commeicial development along 
this hne was mauguiation by the Wmtershall-Kloecknei combme at 
the works at Rauxel of pioduction of synthetic ammonia, nitric acid, 
and potash ammonium nitrate, and at Sondershausen a pilot pro- 
duction of potassium nitrate and ammonium chlonde m a 2-phase 
operation treatmg potassium chlonde with nitric acid for a potas- 
sium nitrate recovery, and then coinbmmg the by-product hydro- 
chloric acid therefrom with ammonia to get ammoniura chloride 
This operation may be expected to extend fmther m 1930 to the 
pioduction of additional potassium nitrate and ammonium phosphate 
by treatmg phosphate rock wuth nitric acid and potassium nitrate, 
a 3-phase substitution as follows 

(1) Ca3P208 + 6 HN 03 + 3K2S04 = 3 CaS04 + 2H3P04+6KN03 

(2) H3PO4 + KNO3 + cooling = KN03 fprecipitate) H3PO4 

(3) H3PO4 + 2NH3- (HN4)2HP04 
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Still another promising deyelopment by the Wmtershall company 
IS production of potassium sulphate from raw potash and magnesium 
salts, without waste liquor yield, it is said that this concern may get 
a by-pioduct magnesium metal, adaptable as is the German dye 
trust^s ''Elektion/' with ovei 90 pei cent magnesium content, for 
hght-metal alloy 

Paiallelmg Wiuteishall deyelopment m this field, the Kali-Chemie 
A G , Beilm, is enteimg the inaiket with a potash-phosphate ferti- 
lizer to be known as Kali-Rhenama-Phosphate The former Rhe- 
nama-Kunheim woiks have been m the local market since the war 
with so-called Rhenama-Phosphat, with 23 to 30 per cent P 2 O 5 and 
40 pel cent eftectiye CaCOs, made by a special thermal tieatment of 
phosphate rock with limestone and phonolith or soda salts Asso- 
ciation with the Neiistassfurth potash Works naturally results m a 
combmation ynth muiiate of potash An eyen widei extension ot 
its chemical interests is evident m Kali-Chemie^s acquisition m 
klarch, 1929, of Peroxyd-Weike Siegle & Co , capital 500,000 maiks, 
piodiicmg hydrogen pei oxide primal ily 
Wlule the Rhenania-Kimhenn depaitment of Kali-Chemie A G 
produces and maikets a wide line of heavy chemicals, mostly ume- 
lated to potash, the Consoliuiei te Alkaliwerke zu Westeregeln affilia- 
tion of Germany's second largest potash 'concern, the Salzdetfurth- 
Aschersleben-TTesteiegeln combine, is interested in the so-called Rmg 
G m b H , of the Riedel-deHaen company, Berlm, with specim 
processes foi production of caustic potash and caustic soda 

Even the Prussian State (Pieussische Fiskiis), which took over the 
Anhalt potash concern (until 1953) m 1929, widened its field of chemi- 
cal production thiough the ass^unption of contiol of chemical com- 
panies iormerly associated with Anhaltische Salzweike, namely, the 
Concordia chemische Fabiik, Leopoldshall, and Chemische Fabnk 
yorm Yoistei & Giueneberg, ol Stassfort, specialized paitly on 
potassium carbonate 

CONCENTRATION OP PRODUCTION 

While concentration and rationahzation (standardization) have 
marked development m the technical and mining and refining of 
potash here in the past few years, notably smce 1924, the orgamzation 
of the potash concerns has also been piogressively tightened so that 
six may be considered as fimctionmg m production, having acquired 
by purchase or lease the production lights of otW smaller factors 
For instance, Wmtershall A G , of Cassel, has acquired production 
rights of the Wilhelm Sauei concern (Lehxte, Hannover), and Salzdet- 
furth-Aschsersleben-Westeiegeln (Salzdetfurth) of the Emigkeit con- 
cern (Ehmen, Hannover), of the Manfeld concern (Eisleben), and of 
the Roechhng concern (Halle on the Saale) Yet these acquired con- 
cerns still preSeive their company identity and pay dividends on 
pioceeds accnung from deals made with the controlling concerns 
Reduced to then mmimum, the producmg concerns are as follows 
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German Potash Concerns in Production 


Company name 

Headquarters 

1 

Capital 

Appro\i 
mate pro- 
duction 
quota 

Wintershall \ % 

Casspi ! 

Marl s 

200, 000, 000 

72.000. 000 
125, 000, 000 

3 140,000,000 

32. 000. 000 

75.000. 000 

Per cent 

1 41 on 

2 20 887 
10 418 
*9 101 
4 230 
2 229 
124 

Salzcietfurth, etc , A G 

Saizdetfurth ^ 

Bur bach Kaliworke A G 

Magdeburg 

Preussischg Eiskus 

Berlin 

Kali-Chemie A G 

do. 

Deutsche Solvay works 

special works 

Bernburg, Anhalt 





J Includes Sauer quota 

* Includes quotas of Roecblmg, Mansfeld, and Eimgkeit 
Includes coal, amber, etc 

* Includes quota of Anhaltische Salzwerke 

The recent drift of the above concentrations has effected consider- 
able change from the origmal division of the German potash industry, 
which led m 1924 to the foimation of two definitely opposed factions, 
each stnvmg for production (and mfiuence) control of the industry 
These were the so-called ''Anti-block'^ (oSicially loiown as Veieimgte 
Kaliwerke G m b H), led bv the Salzdetfmlh concern, on the one 
hand and the Wintershall group on the othei 

Acqiusition in 1929 by the neiitial Prussian Slate of the Anhaltische 
(State) Salzwerke GmbH production lights until 1953 altered the 
production-quota standmg of the two gi oiips 

While the number of Geiman potash shafts mcieased from 205 m 
1921, when the closing-dovn decree vas piomiilgated, to 229 in 1928, 
the numbei of mines opeiating decieased from 155 to 60 This 
increased the potash output pei mine m 1928 to three times the 1913 
level 

Likewise, the number of chemical lefining works leduemg the eiude 
salts to lefined pioducts decreased fioin 92 m 1913 to 75 m 1921, to 
31 m 1928, and 30 m 1929, mcreasmg the annual output pei unit from 
9 600 metric tons KoO in 1921 to 43,000 tons in 1928 


German Pot\sh-Refivi\g Plants 


Year 

Plants 

operat- 

ing 

Crude salts deliTered to 
factories 

Vverage output per 
plant 

Commercial ' 
salts 

Potash con 
tent 1 

Commer 
cml salts 

Potash 

content 



Metric tons 

Metric ions 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

1021. 

75 

0 984, 900 

71S, 700 

' 92,500 1 

9,600 


70 

10 302 300 ' 

1,091 700 

' 146, 100 

15,600 

1923 - 

69 

9,6S7,400 ' 

1, 024, 100 

13S 000 

14, SOO 

1924 - 

57 

0,412,600 1 

"IT, 500 

113, 500 

13, 300 

1925 . 

49 

9' 623' 400 

1, 194, 100 

19 j, 200 

24, 100 

1926 . - - - - 

14 

7,390,900 1 

OS') SOO 

1 213 300 

27,200 

1927 - 

32 

S 62b, 300 

1, 132, 200 

275, 100 

36,000 

192& - 

31 

10 152 200 

1 

1, 332,800 

327 500 

1 

43 000 


While the works produced only about 40 per cent of capacity m 
1921, this was increased to 90 per cent in 1928, declmmg to somethmg 
nvei 80 per cent m 1929 



Out of 32 chemical plants operating m 1927, 2 /oo to ?000 

of 3,000 to 5,000 tons of commercia salts, 6 “ ’ 

tons, 15 fioni 1,000 to 1,500 tons, and 10 from 500 to 1,000 tons 

SALTS USED 

The piooiess of concenti ation has also centered on salt mi^g with 
a hS“ a”Sge pnie potash content This ^as increa^d from a 
10 3 pel cent average in 1921 to 13 6 pei cent m 1928 M^s ™ 
lower content of potash, as carnalite, have been closed, f ^ep* where 
special factors favoied continuance of their operation, as unusually 
pure lock salt, or by-pioduct recovery possibilities j-Uon 

Preference for sylvmite and hard salt mth higher K 2 O content than 
camahte and more-favoied geological conditions generally h^e sh e 
production centers of German potash T^he ^^teis may be viewed 
as SIX (1) Hannovei, (2) Magdeburg, (3) Halle, (4) NOTdhausen 
(South Haiz), (5) Eisenach (Thuimgia), and (6) south Germany 
Concenti ation has shifted production in the past eight years in favor 
of Eisenach, Nordhausen, and south Geimany and away irom 
Hannover, Magdebmg, and Halle teiiitoiy The chief center ot 
German potash pioduction is in the Thuringian distiict, Werra 
Valley, where mines of the Wintei shall eoncein primarily are operating 

chiefly hard salt _ i j j + 

The follomng percentage companson shows the shitt ot production 

smce 1921 


Dmsiox OF GERM 4 .N POT-iSH PRODUCTION B\ TERRITORIES 
[Per cent of total production] 


Terri tor> 

1921 

J92S 

i Territory 



1921 

19^ 

Hannover I 

Magdeburg i 

Halle : 


O'? A 

Soutb Harz (Nordhausen),--^--- 

18 9 

20 0 

ao i i 

£iO ‘i 

1 5 Q 

FjQAnflf'hi (Thurinffia) 

15 9 

34 3 

27 6 
12 4 

10 V 

5 1 

1 



1 3 




The average chemical composition of the crude commercial salts 
operated by German potash mines is as follows 

Average Chemical Composition of Gbrm4.n Potash Salts 
[I n per cent] 


Kind 


K2S0< 


CRLDE «ALTS 

Hard salt 

Syhmite 

Carnalite 

CO\CK\THATE'^ fREFIlsEP} 

20 per cent potAsh 

30 per cent potash 

40 per cent potash 

Muriate (flO to 95 per cent) - 

Sulphate <90 per cent) 

Sulphate (9Q per cent) 

Sulphate potash magnesia - 


90 6 
504 


KOI 


20 5 
27 6 
15 5 


6 3 
48 6 
G4 1 
91 7 
3 

1 6 


MgSO^ MgCh 


20 8 
1 4 
12,1 


12 0 
10 2 
5 5 
2 
7 

2 7 
28 0 


NaCl 


2 3 
1 8 
21 5 


4 2 
4 2 
1 1 
2 
4 

1 0 


I 


46 3 
^6 7 
22 4 


40 2 
26 2 
21 2 
7 1 
2 

1 2 
3 5 


Total 

K20 


H 0 
17 4 
9 8 


20 9 
10 7 
40 4 
57 S 
52 7 
49 9 
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It IS also significant to observe the piogressive movement away from 
carnalite in favor of hard salt and sylvinite, as shown m the following' 
table 

Used in German PotavSh Production 
[I n pei cent] 


1 

Territory 

1921 

i 

1928 

Carnalite 

1 

Other salts 

Carnalite 

Other salts 

Hannover 

40 5 ^ 

59 5 

7 3 

92,7 

Magdeburg., 

81 2 ! 

18 8 1 

57 4 

i 42 6 

Halle 

78 7 1 

21 3 

18 5 

i 81 5 

Thurmgia 

I 

14 3 

85 7 1 

10 1 ' 

' 89 9 


As a matter of fact, while German potash mines yielded 47 per cent 
carnahte and 52 7 per cent kainite and other salts in 1913, the cor** 
respondmg output in 1928 was 16 5 per cent carnalite and 82 5 per 
cent kamite, etc 

Concentration and rationahzation has also i educed the number of 
employed in the mines and works In 1913 (within present aieas, 
exclusive of Alsace) the industry emploved 30,932 persons and paid 
42,852,000 marks, or 4 38 marks per laboier and shift, in 1928 the 
number employed was 21,489, who w’ere paid 46,325,000 maiks, or 
7 57 marks pei laborer and shift 

The German potash industiy employed a total of 21,782 peisons on 
January 1, 1929, against 31,000 befoie the wai 

PRODUCTION COSTS 

The special commission of inquuy that investigated the German 
potash industry and pubhshed its report in 1929 prepared a highly 
illuminating set of detailed potash pioduction costs in the three yeais 
1926 to 1928 The mvestigation coveied a considerable number of 
average works, if not all The figuies of cost thus developed are 
accepted generally as average pioduction costs m the local mdustry, 
but may be taken with considerable reseive 

German Potash Production Costs 


fin marks per 100 1 ilos K 2 O] 


Item 

192fi 

1927 

1928 

Item 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Wages 

3 61 

3 22 

1 

3 20 

Administrative costs 

0 73 

0 63 

0 oO 

Salaries 

1 07 

92 

96 , 

Ta’ces 

71 

59 

64 

Social bonuses 

Materials (without improve- 

TTiPint:«5j 

62 

3 34 

61 

3 13 
60 

1 32 

60 j 
2.95 [ 

Quota compensations etc. ., 
Amortizitions 

1 00 

2 79 

80 

2 79 

70 
2 79 

Other operating costs Ka)--- 
Interest charges.. 

i 70 

1 90 

50 1 
1 12 1 

Total 

17 13 

14,45 

13 48 


I Interest on production, mines damages, insurance, etc 


ESTIMATED PROFITS 

Notwithstanding the low differential between published figures 
of proceeds to the works per 100 kilos of K 2 O (as, for mstance, 15 18 
marks in 1928) and the above production costs, an examination of 
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latest balance sheets of Germany’s two largest potash concerns 
Wmtershall and Salzdetfurth, conti oiling together 60 per -cent of 
German production, shows that these declare a clear profit showing 
of about 30,000,000 marks Were the potash concerns producing 
the other 40 pei cent as favoied, the entire mdustry would represent 
a profit showing of 50,000,000 marks As this, however, can not be 
accepted as the case, the more conservative estimate places profits 
on 1928 busmess at from 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 marks, or about 

810,000,000 

’ ’ GERMAN POTASH LOAN 


If during the first stages of rationahzation of the German^potash 
mdustry, which began seriously about 1924, the producers took losses 
(as seems to be confiimed by the inquiry commission’s report), they 
were, of comse, carried over by the potash loan of £15,000,000, 
authorized m 1925, that has been completely covered now in three 
issues £8,000,000 at 7 per cent, issued in December, 1925, at 94^, 
£4,000,000 at 7 per cent, issued m May, 1926, at 97, and £3,000,000 
at 6H per cent, issued m June, 1929, at 96 
The several German potash concerns have taken different portions 
of the loan, partly to pay back short-term commitments but chiefly 
to finance lationalization Wmtershall and Burbach, for mstance, 
have taken blocks of the loan above their proportionate shaie in 
production, the Salzdetfurth concern, on the other hand, took less 
than its proportion 

CAPITAL INVESTED 


The mquiry commission attempted to estimate the amount of 
money mvested m the German potash industry and concluded that 
this was 1,400,000,000 marks before the wai, much of which was lost 
through abortive mvestments, sinkmg of unproductive shafts, etc 
When raismg the British loan in 1925, the Geiman potash syndicate 
represented the mdustry as an investment of 580,000,000 marks, but 
a revision of this figure, calculating costs of a potash works, placed 
it at 850,000,000 marks m early 1928 Calculated agam on the basis 
of the purchase price of potash quotas, the figure of 700,000,000 marks 
develops The comroission conseivatively puts it at 600,000,000 to 

700.000. 000 maiks Deducting the British loan of 250,000,000 marks, 
the Geiman potash mdustry pays mterest of the seivice of from 

350.000. 000 to 450,000,000 marks, at a maximum of 12 per cent paid 
by Wmtershall and Salzdetfurth, this yield would reach 54,000,000 
marks, but, as mentioned above, all producers are not so favored and 
do not pay 12 per cent 


GERMAN SUPERPHOSPHATE INDUSTRY 

Geiman superphosphate interests, confionted then with a com- 
paratively beaiish demand (since changed) foi their production in 
eontiast to the nitrogen and potash mdustiies, met on Januaiy 28, 
1929, m Berlin, concurrent vith the annual Agricultural Exposition 
sponsoied by orgamzed German farmers Speakers from the super- 
phosphate mdustry dwelt on economic and scientific phases of super- 
phosphate fertihzation, uiging it as deservmg of greatei attention 
now, in contrast with lowered demand as compared with pie-war 
tunes 
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While the German mtiogen and potash industries have boomed^ 
particuferly in postwar years^ superphosphate feitilization has de- 
clined maikedly Of course, the difficulties in financing of imports, 
particularly m first postwar yeais, discouraged imports of phosphate 
rock for acidulation, while demand foi basic phosphate slag has in- 
cieased gieatly, partly because of its lowei price and partly because 
of its lime content, needed by German soil neglected dming the wai 
and after to a degree of acid-sourness 
The fact is that while Geimany pioduced 1,819,000 metnc tons ot 
superphosphate in 84 superphosphate plants in 1913, it is pioducmg 
between 700,000 and 800,000 tons m 46 plants now Imports of 
929,560 metnc tons of phosphate lock in 1913, of which 49 per cent 
oiigmated m the United States, contiast vith 909,574 metnc tons, 
36 per cent from the United States, in 1929 
Fuitheimoie, Geimany's 1913 impoits of 53,386 tons and exports 
of 282,653 tons of superphosphate compaie with. 1929 figures of 
116,343 tons imported and 145,726 tons expoited 
It IS also observed that while phosphate iertilizing in Geimany in 
192S"29 was about 2 pei cent less than pie-var use, against 130 pei 
cent more in the case of mtiogen and GO pei cent more in the case of 
potash, the progressive mciease of phosphate feitilization does not 
necessarily attach to superphosphate application alone, but lathei to 
basic phosphate slag, as mentioned above 

Kommerzienrat Kurt Klanuoth, of Halbeistadt chaiiman of the 
administrative council of Geiman Supei phosphate Plants (Ltd ) of 
Hannover and administrative coimcil membei of Geiman Superphos- 
phate Industry (Ltd ) of Berlin lefeired to the moio favoied position 
of his industry before the wai m connast to its present slump He 
ascribed paitly to the war and its blockade the dnft away fiom siipei- 
phos^ihate feitilizmg by the German faiinei m iavoi of nitrogen and 
potash, not to mention the shifting of the local taimer’s choice in fa\ or 
of basic phosphate slag With lefeience to chaiges that supei phos- 
phate soms the soil, Klamioth pointed out that this gave urge to 
organized count eipubhcity inspired bv special “superphosphate meet- 
ings'^ held Januaiy 27, 1027, at iBeilm, Julv 12, 1928, at Komgsbeig, 
and in October, 1928, at Heidelbeig While the superphosphate in- 
dustry is not seelang publicity as such, he continued, it wants to bung 
about a better piopoition ol aitificial leitilizei application and fuither 
emancipation of Germany from its imports of some 4,000,000,000 
marks worth of foodstuffs annuallv 

GERMAN CHEMICAL MARKETS 

The thud largest expoit maiket foi American expoits m geneial, 
Germany, is the thu'd maiket ioi Ameiican chemicals also While 
it IS difficult to dehmit the extent of so-called chemical production 
with exactitude — and German official foieign-trade figures fail to 
describe these limits — it may be stated geneially that steady Ameii- 
can chemical tiade with Germany embiaces sales primarily of naval 
stoies, benzol, sulphur, phosphate lock, eaibon black, borax, paints 
and lacqueis, and chemical specialties — toiletries, medicmals, etc 
While roughly estimating Ameiican chemical sales to Germany 
as aiound $20,000,000 annuall}", the office ot the American com- 
meicial attache in Berlin figuies that a halt-dozen American chemical 
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firms are manufacturing there; while another 50 or so are selling 
through then appointed agents A recent investigation* by the 
commercial attache located 7 agents for American navg^i stores, 
chiefly in Hamburg, 13 agents lor American toiletries, chiefly m 
Berlin, 9 for pharmaceutics, m Berlm, and 17 for heavy chemicals, 
prmcipally m Beilm and Hamburg 

It IS also strilang that American chemical pat^ocesses are penetratmg 
Germany with such incieasmg force that a number of outstanding 
new cases deserve special mention These Seclude an American 
nitrocellulose-lacquer process now gomg mto ofeeiation, a perfected 
ammoma oxidation process, an advanced catalytic ammonia synthesis 
promismg to enter German production m 193\Q, the vanadmm- 
oxide contact process making sulphuric acid, an ^^^erican process 
impartmg a wood-gram surface to metals and other^^ases, an<io^ 
malong plastics from formaldehyde condensation An^g^fSan 

flotation system foi metal extraction, the Cottrell precipitator, etc , 
have long been used m Germany 

It has been noted that m 1929 Geimany imported 316,019,000 
maiks worth of chemicals (1,911,919 metric tons) agamst 311,518,000 
marks (1,901,151 tons) m 1928 Exports were 4 3 times as great 
m value and 3 times m tonnage, with a 1929 value of 1,374,543,000 
marks (5,680,901 tons), agamst 1,314,588,000 marks and 5,547,561 
tons m 1928 

The German classification of chemicals m its foreign-trade schedule 
IS insuflB-Cient, m so far as it excludes certam leadmg chemical items 
imported from the United States, mcludmg tui pen tine, losin, benzol, 
phosphate rock, and borax minerals, which aie assigned to other 
gioupmgs Selected chemical items imported fiom the United 
States m 1929, however, mclude the followmg 

Metric tons 


Rosin_>_ 50,331 

Benzol 61,585 

Sulphur 114,521 

Turpentine oil, pine oil 18, 197 

Pflosphate rock 331, 132 

Carbon black 5, 609 

Boia'«r, boric acid 1 8, 499 

Lacquers 247 

Perf umed toiletries 47 

Higher alcohols 126 

Bves 413 

Crude borates^ 12, 000 


A striking mcrease m 1929 m the above purchases from the United 
States was that of crude borates, resiiltmg fiom the pioneer exploita- 
tion of crude borate mmei al m the form of kernite m Cahforma, large 
deliveries of which were lecently contracted for by the German borax 
cartel, at the same time, purchases of Cahfoinian lefined borax 
increased An mcrease m imports of benzol, shared by the United 
States, foUoivs expanding motorization m Germany and the generous 
use of benzol m mixture with gasolme as fuel for mternal-combustion 
engmes An increase in Amencan sales of phosphate rock lesulted 
from sales pressme to compete better with North African rock, but 
also from the circumstance that more superphosphate fertilizer is 
bemg apphed to German sod m lieu of basic slag and other forms of 
prepared phosphates 
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Among ne'vr market possibilities m Germany, toiletries and phar- 
maceutics offer a reasonable degree of promise , it has been mentioned 
that the American commercial attach4^s office in Berlm estimates 
there aie 13 agents already sellmg American toiletries and 9 sellmg 
pharmaceutics m Germany, exclusive of certain specialties bemg 
manufactured on the spot ^ , 

The prospect of further penetration of the German market by 
Ameiican pharmaceutics is especially promising, considermg the 
progress of the Western Hemisphere m this field, notable mstances of 
accomphshment bemg the discoveiy of msulm (Bantmg and Best), 
the scarlet-fevei serum (Dick and Dochez), etc 

In selhng the German market, two paths aie open, one by way of 
the physician and the other by direct approach to the pubhc With 
a population around 65,000,000, Germany has some 47,000 physicians 
Kestrictions govermng adveitismg to the pubhc are no more 
severe m Germany than m Ameiica Advertismg text must be 
truthful and not exaggeiate, it is forbidden to advertise cures for 
diseases, but preparations for their prevention may be advertised 
The American firm can assign its genei al lepresentation to a German 
film, preferably specialized m the line in question, and with suitable 
orgamzation and experience to promote it In ihe sale of pharma- 
ceutics to the medical profession duect, it is veil to considei the 
advisability of permittmg the Geiman connection to use methods of 
approach that aie more familiai to it than probably to the American 
company less familiar with local customs 

When an Ameiican firm finds it ad\usable to estabhsh its ovn 
German branch foi exploiting the maiket, the best form is that of a 
limited liability company (GmbH), limiting the iisk of the home 
company to the capital of the bianch Geiman lav/ presciibes a 
mmimum capital of this form of oiganization of about 20,000 maiks, 
of which only 5,000 marks has to be paid in Foundation costs of 
such an enterprise usually cost only 500 to 700 marks 

The customs duty on medico-pharmaceutical pioducts, except 
patent medicines and those containing alcohol, amounts to 1 75 marks 
per kilo This type of piepaiation, bemg essentially of light weight, 
can thus be enteied into Germany vuthout any gieat expense, if 
it is of great weight, however, considei ation should be given to its 
manufactme m Germany, its basic substance bemg slnpped here, if 
not available m this counti^q and its formula mtiusted to a smtable 
connection for local manufacture 

Prepaiations contammg alcohol aie obliged to be made m Ger- 
many, the miport duty on alcohol, no mattei how much oi httle is 
m mixture, is veiy high, as a tax must be paid to the German Fedeial 
Alcohol Monopoly 

Bottles, cartons, and all othei packmgs can be iuimshedm Germany 
as advantageously, if not moie so (ovung to tianspoit costs, etc ) 
than in the United States 

Customary trade discounts amount to 20 per cent to the wholesaler 
and 42)1 per cent to the retailei, on the consumer’s price The latter 
discount, however, decreases with advanced prices 


2 discussion on marketing so-called chemical specialties m Germany Is contained in Trade Information 
Bulletin No 605, German Chemical Developments m 1928 
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FOREWORD 


With the exception of Denmaik, the Scandinavian countries and 
the Baltic States are characteiized by extensive foiest areas These 
have given rise to sawmill and woodworlang mdustries which in most 
of the countiies are very important, if not the most important, 
activities Hand labor is commonly used m the Baltic States, but 
in the othei countries the sawmill and woodworking mdustries are 
rathei highly developed and theie is a correspondingly active market 
for high-grade sawimll and woodworkmg machmery 

In Sweden, and to a lessei extent m Norway and Fmland, there is a 
well-developed sawmill and woodworkmg machmery mdustry, which 
supplies most of the domestic demand and, especially m the case of 
Sveden, exports machmery to neighbormg countries Moreover, 
considerable amounts of German and some English and Eiench 
equipment aie also found, and there has been, m the past, compaia- 
tively httle demand for American machmery of that type, except 
equipment for pioducmg plywood, of which American exporters 
supply an appieciable shaie 

While the maiket is highly competitive, it is believed that sales of 
American plywood machinery can be mcreased steadily, and that 
there is room for expansion m other Imes To assist m accomplish- 
mg such results, this bulletm describes the sawmill and woodworkmg 
activities m the various Scandmavian and Baltic countries, outlmes 
the methods now bemg followed, shows the various types and origm 
of the machmery m use, and gives practical hunts as to the best way 
to expand old and secure new busmess 

Tins bulletm is one of a series covermg world markets for sawmill 
and woodworkmg machinery which is bemg issued by the Industrial 
Machmery Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
That division desires to assist American machmery exporters mter- 
ested m these markets, and, on lequest, wiU gladly furmsh additional 
infoimation 

William L Cooper, Director ^ 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce* 

May, 1930. 



MARKETS FOR SAWMILL AND WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY IN SCANDINAVIA AND THE BALTIC 
STATES 

SWEDEN 

By T O Klatb, American Commercial Attach^, Stockholm 

As approximately 60 per cent of the area of Sweden is covered with 
forests, it IS evident that the timber tiade and alhed mdus tries m 
the woodwoikmg Ime, including lumber, manufactures of wood, 
wodd pulp, and paper, are of the utmost importance to the economic 
life of the country The total value of exports of lumbei and products 
of wood comprises more than one-half of the entire expoits of the 
country, and Sweden is one of the laigest world suppliers of these 
commodities Lumber expoits alone comprise about one-fifth of the 
total exports, and almost 100,000 workers aie engaged m the lumber 
mdustry as a whole, includmg sawmill workers, tiee felleis, and those 
engaged m floatmg logs 

The principal kinds of wood m Sweden aie pine and spruce, although 
m the southern sections of the country aie foimd various species of 
hardwoods, mcludmg larch, birch, oak, etc However, the hardwoods 
are of very mmoi importance and can be disregarded m so fai as the 
lumber industry of the country as a whole is concerned The onl}^ 
one of any importance is birch, which is used foi fuimtuie, mteiioi 
finish, and general utility piuposes, but principally for fuel 

Lumbei is pioduced at a very large number of both laige and 
small mills located m all parts of the country, although the large 
lumbei export mdustry is moie or less centered along the coast 
of the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothma, the large mills bemg located 
at the mouths of the many rivers and canals that tiansport the logs 
from the forests to the mill locations However, central and western 
Sweden also have many large mills Accordmg to oflacial statistics, 
the lumber production m 1927 amounted to about 8,500,000 cubic 
meters, with a factory value of almost 400,000,000 crovms^ (A 
Swedish crown is worth about $0 27 ) In 1928 exports of lumber 
(sawn and planed) were valued at over 300,000,000 crowns England 
IS the prmcipal market for Swedish lumber, although other European 
countnes as well as many oversea markets are important buyers 
Practically all tjrpes of sawn and planed lumbei are produced m 
Sweden, and, m addition, nearly the whole lange of miscellaneous 
wood products, from shooks and lath to spools and wooden mailing 
cartons, come from Swedish factories A special l^anch consuming 
a considerable quantity of aspen wood, much of which is imported, is 
the match mdustry 

Practically ah the lumber exported from Sweden goes by sea m 
rather small steamers that make a specialty of this trade, while the 
lumber is distributed withm the country for domestic consumption 
both by rail and by inland water routes Durmg the wmter months, 
when ice conditions make it impossible for steamers to enter Baltic 

( 1 ) 



poits north of Stockholm and ports m the Gulf of Bothnia, a certair 
amount of lumber 3s transported by rail and shipped from West coasi 
poits, principally fiom Gotteborg 

SAWMILL EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 

There is a wnde variety of machines used m the Swedish sawmills, 
but, generally spealong, the large export mills build up their pro- 
duction around the use of gang saws, while circular saws are used m 
most of the very small mills 

The Swedish gang saw is peculiarly fitted for sawmg conditions 
in the Scandmavian teintory because of its accurate sawmg and the 
small amoimt of waste resultmg Seveial Swedish manufacturers 
make this type of equipment and also export it to other countries 
No gang saws are imported, with the possible exception of a few umts 
coming from Norway, wheie similar machines are made It should 
be noted m this connection that the maximum length of logs is about 
35 feet and the average top diameter 8 to 10 mches 

After the logs have gone through the gang saws, the resultmg slabs 
aie edged on circular saws which also are employed for crosscut work. 
Rip saws are sometimes used for small-dimension lumber Equipment 
for producmg box shooks, staves, etc , consists of circular saws, etc , 
especially arranged for the purpose 

Practically the entire equipment of Swedish sawmills is produced 
by several large domestic manufacturers American sawmills eqmp- 
ment has practically no market because, m the first place, it is not 
built to suit Swedish requirements, and m the second place, it un- 
doubtedly IS true that the price of American equipment is much higher 
than that of the domestic product 
Frame saws and other eqmpment have been improved from year to 
year The speed at which logs go through the frame saws is much 
greater at present than it was 10 years ago, and the thickness of the 
saw blades has been reduced The high cost of labor m Sweden has 
been an incentive to the development of labor savmg devices of vari- 
ous kinds 

WOOD UTILIZATION 

Thb tendency also has been to construct machinery of a type 
that will reduce waste to a mmimum The question of reducmg 
the kerf also has received much attention, and this waste is less now 
than in the past 

Wood utilization has been a prominent question in Sweden for 
many years A great many of the Swedish miUs are combmed with 
chemic^ wood-pulp mills under the same ownership, and these pulp 
mills absorb a very large part of the sawmill waste It is difficult 
to estimate the percentage of recovery m Sweden, but authorities 
are practically unanimous m claiming that waste is less in the large- 
scale hmber industry of Sweden than m any other coxmtry where 
operations are conducted on such a large scale A large group of 
experts are continually studymg the waste problem, and, from tune 
to time, new methods of preventing losses are announced and quicklv 
adopted by the lumber mdustry as a whole 

Various types of power eqmpment are found m Swedish sawmills, 
out most of the plants obtam their power from steam generated 
t>y sawmill waste However, duxmg the past 10 years the mills 
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have gradually been electrified, each machine bemg equipped with 
its own^mdividual electnc motor Sweden has large lesom'ces of 
hydroelectric power Coal-fired steam plants at sawmills are 
unusual 

DRYING EQUIPMENT 

Most of the Swedish sawmills depend upon aii-diying their lumber 
m large yards adjacent to the mills The lumbei is pded very care- 
fully, sometimes on edge, and ordinarily covered with a sloping 
roof The length of time required for drying depends largely upon 
weather conditions, etc , but this method appears to have \vorked 
out satisfactorily Nevertheless, a number of the largei lumber 
producers have, duimg the past fe^v years, installed various types 
of kilns One large concern has made a few mstallations, employmg 
steam for heating and large fans to create circulation of the air wnthm 
the kiln Some steps have been taken to develop a vacuum system 
for diymg lumber, but this method has not yet been perfected 
While there is a demand for an improvement in drying systems, 
tins question does not appeal to be of particularly great impoitance 
with the lumber producers However, lumber used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, etc , is carefully dried 

WOODW^ORKING INDUSTRY 

The maiket in Sweden foi w^oodwoiking machineiy othei than the 
equipment required foi strictly lumbei mills is very laige, although 
most of the machines used are of domestic and German manufacture 
It should be noted that very many of the laige lumber mills aie also 
equipped to turn out planed lumber both loi domestic consumption 
and foi expoit on a large scale These same mills also produce 
box shocks, lath, barrel staves and heads, as \vell as many other 
lands of wood goods m a semimanufactured state 

Separate and distinct fiom the mdustiies discussed above that are 
classed as piodiicing semimanulactured wood goods are found the 
factoiies that employ the products of such mills as then raw ma- 
terials In this classification aie plants making doors, wnndow' 
frames, panels, parquetiy flooring, sectional w^ooden houses, furni- 
ture, and several special products, including cooperage, veneer, etc 
About 12,000 wmikeis are employed in this branch of the woodworlang 
mdustry, which is largely centered m the southern thud of Sweden 

Accordmg to American standaids, most of these plants aie lather 
small, the total value of the output of joineiy products not exceedmg 
30,000,000 crowns per yeai, about one-fourth of wduch is exported 
Although serious efforts have been made to standaidize pioduction, 
these plants have not attamed the laige-scale production of many 
Ameiican plants and never will do so Because of the extremely 
low prices quoted by competitois foi doors and othei joinery supphes 
on Euiopean markets, pimcipally in England, the Swedish producers 
have not been able to earn a leasonable profit on investment and, as 
a consequence, are not financially able to equip themselves with 
modem machinery Tins is tiue generally, although two or thiee 
companies have made a better showung 

A large number of faiily laige and many small factories aie engaged 
m the maniifactuie of furniture of vaiious kinds At pi esent about 
85 per cent of the w^ood used by these plants is of Swedish origin 



Some of the fuimtuie plants aie equipped with many special machines 
of American origin Howevei , generally speaking, many of the plants 
aie not able to mvest the necessary amount of money to pui chase 
modem equipment, although the leaders of these industries seem con- 
vmced that American machines are the best obtainable Most of the 
equipment in these plants is of Swedish or German manufactuze 
This is especially true of the smallei organizations, which obtain their 
mechanical equipment at low puces and often on long terms of credit 
fiom local and other Euiopean manufacturers Furthermore, owing 
to the fact that many furniture plants are located in small villages, 
the cost of laboi is not such an important factoi, and it is possible, 
therefore, to operate at a profit with less efficient equipment 

As previously mentioned, many of the large sawmills produce 
staves and banel heads for expoit In addition to these, a number 
of special plants are engaged in this Ime Most of their production is 
consumed on the domestic market Many miscellaneous wooden 
products are produced, such as bootlasts, clothespins, wooden toys, 
etc The total output of these mdustries, however, is not important 

In recent yeais seveial new plywood factories have been erected in 
Sweden to meet the domestic demand and also to export The greater 
part of the machmery m these plants is of American manufacture, 
although some of the machines weie purchased m Germany or from 
Swedish producers It is estimated that the value of American ply- 
wood machmery sold in Sweden smce 1925 amounts to approxi- 
mately $275,000 Both pme and birch plywood are pioduced, the 
production of the former bemg the more important 

Amencan equipment has gone into a new plant m Nordmalmg 
that IS producmg wall board by the explosive process The license to 
manufacture this pioduct was obtamed from the American owner of 
the patents This mill is now producmg at the rate of about 5,000 
tons per year, and it is planned to double this production m the near 
future 

It IS reported that recently a laige Swedish lumber company pur- 
chased m the Umted States complete equipment for a laige wall- 
board factoi y to be located at Domsjo, the deal mvolvmg about 
$300,000 It IS expected that this miU will be in operation before the 
end of 1930 

Generally speakmg, Swedish mdustry is fully aware of the necessity 
of modermzation and the use of modern equipment, and every effort 
IS bemg made to equip plants with modem machinery, however, 
many of the plants are small and lack the necessary capital to modern- 
ize their plants This trend toward mcreased eflficiency is further 
strengthened by the fact that Swedish workmen are among the best 
paid m Europe Very often, however, these plans are dependent 
upon banks that have financed them When the companies show 
small profits, the banl^s ordinarily refuse to furmsh the additional 
credit necessary to finance machmery purchases 

Electric cm rent is available in nearly all parts of the countiy, and 
Amencan machinery manufacturers can, therefore, expect to sell 
equipment with mdividual electric drive The types of current in 
diffeient parts of Sweden vary greatly 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

The extent to which Sweden is independent of foreign woodworking 
machinery is shown by a comparison of the production value and the 
import and export figures for this type of equipment According to 
official statistics, the factory value of woodworkmg machinery of all 
types produced in Sweden during 1926 amounted to 7,555,964 crowns, 
while in 1927 (latest year for which official statistics are available) the 
correspondmg figuie was 7,330,614 crowns Durmg 1928 imports of 
this class of machinery totaled 224,781 kilos, valued at 538,742 
crowns, while exports durmg the same year amounted to 2,215,621 
kilos, valued at 4,133,918 ciowns It will be noted that exports 
exceed 50 pei cent of the total production 

Imports and exports of woodwwking machmery of various types, 
as classified by Sw^^edish foreign trade statistics, are shown m the 
following tables 

Imports op Woodworking Machinery into Sweden 



1926 

1927 

1928 

Article and countrj of origin 







Quantitj 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Machines weighing 260 kilos or less 
Planers. _ 

Kilos 

263 

Crowns 

985 

Kilos 

944 

Crowns 

3,431 

1,268 

1, 355 

Kilos 

300 

Crowns 

531 

Sawing machines— 

Germany 

503 

1, 095 

464 

1,106 

2,819 

Denmark 

360 

Norway 



210 

208 

United' States . 





150 

2,812 

other countries 

343 

666 

120 

808 





Total 

846 

1,761 

944 

3,431 

1,466 

6,839 

Other machines— 

Denmark - . 

626 

1, 623 
2,419 
1,256 
2,785 

429 

1, 761 



Germany 

Switzerland . 

988 

28b 

1,057 

3 ; 344 

1,370 

6,196 

Umted States 

491 

297 

2,879 

1,475 

366 

8,208 

3,971 

150 

Norway— 

Great Britain 





24 

other countries 

479 

1,214 

138 

1, 073 



Total 

2,870 

9 297 

1,921 

9,057 

3,265 

18,524 


Machines weighmg from 250 to 5,000 
kilos 

Planers — 

T)AnTnn,rlr _ _ 

1,399 
3, 815 

4,078 

450 

1,492 
1, 320 
759 1 



Germany 

7,323 

492 

10,377 

1,740 

16, 741 
1,804 

Belgium. 

690 

United States 



3,766 

15,786 






Total . 

5,214 

11, 401 

1, 632 

3, 571 

15,883 

34,331 


Sawing machines— 

Norway 

5, 166 
400 

6, 269 
1,161 
6,250 i 
3, 715 
13,373 

b, 450 

6,358 

2,214 

905 

2,117 

2,716 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great Britam - - 

3, 157 
1, 149 

”” 3,517’ 

' ‘9’§42‘ 

4,039 

3,971 

18,763 

13,299 
9, 500 

United States 

4, 028 

3,290 
2, 025 

11, 211 

63,409 

Estonia 

3, 402 
797 

France __ _ 



336 








Total 

13, 900 

30, 768 

15, 618 

31, 610 

1 29, 892 

91, 041 


Othei machmes— 

Norwa'v 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great Britain - 

United States 

Estonia - . . 

1, 340 
500 
38, 946 
650 
15, 683 

4,13o 

1,S54 

1 74, 057 

2,302 
50, 277 

3, 574 
46, 643 
6,068 
5, 602 
670 

86, 502 
14,328 
21, 806 
1, 530 

3,650 

943 

63,982 

9,329 

30,851 

7,563 
3,029 
115,330 
26,738 
109, 016 

Netl erlands . ..... 



, 1, 620’ 

2,782 

Other countries ... 



1, 180 

1, 519 

2,180 

2,331 




Total 

57, 119 

132, 625 

63, 737 

134, 732 

112, 555 

266, 789 




Impokts of Woodwokking Machinery into Sweden — Continued 


Article and countrj of origin 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

ilachmes weighing more than 5,000 
kilos 

Planers— 

Germany 

Kilos 

Crowns 

Kilos 

8,236 

Crowns 
10. 348 

Kilos 

Crowns 

Total 



8,236 

10, 348 



Other machines— 

tjnited State's - j 

18,064 

58, 470 



1 

28, 635 
32, 886 

61. 205 
80, 482 

rip7’m,'»ny j 

! 31, 569 

49, 843 

Total 



18, 064 

58, 470 

; 31, 569 

49, 843 

61, 420 

121, 687 


Note —-Imports of veneer maclimery from Umted States are included under misceUaneous mactimery 
heading and are not shown m above table 


Exports of Woodworking Machinery from Sweden 


Article and country, of destmation 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Quantity 

A alue 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Machines weighing 250 kilos or less 
Planers— 

Kilos 

3, 942 
605 

Croipns 

2,800 

1,239 

Kilos 

2,S97 

Crowns 

7, 064 

Kilos 

Crowns 





2, 416 

5, 000 






1, 859 
1,310 

3, 803 
3, 566 

Other countries 

^53 

1,042 

749 

2,345 

Total 

5,000 

5,111 

6, 062 

14,409 

3, 169 

7,369 

SaM ing machines— 

Norwa\ 

944 

L042 

4, 673 
611 

8,632 

1,557 



Denmark 

10,917 ' 17,912 

344 ' 1,008 

2,673 3,964 

1,541 ' 5,095 

422 ! 1 745 

2,967, 5,133 

442 ' 1,435 

641 1 1,631 



Estonia 



T.ftfvin 

1,478 

2,108 



Poland 

6,877 

15, 656 

Germans . 

1,303 

1,743 

3, 811 

3, 661 

Netherlands 

1,447 

2, 211 

Austria- 

Argentina. A 






Finland j 

5, 654 
1, 157 
450 
1,327 

8,749 

2,520 

1,731 

2,756 

7, 519 

10, 873 

Russi a 1 n Europe - - 

Colombia-— 

- 

2,643 

6, 132 

8,194 
13, 222 

Other countries 

2,718 6,834 

Total — 

23,609 ' 45,797 

18,396 

35, 525 

23, 518 

50, 166 

Other mathmes— 

Norwaj 

1 

4,376 , 9,470 

6,234 12,445 

200 1,040 

6ofe 2,464 

718 ' 1,688 

3. 320 
3,050 

7,290 

6,626 

2,281 

3,595 

5, 112 
6,272 

Finland 

Danzig 

Great Britain 





Argentma - 

604 

1,284 ! 
1,731 
443 ’ 
906 
1,662 

1,681 

2 572 
7,912 
1,920 
2,612 
4,097 



Denmark 



Russia in Europe 1 i 



Qttmanv.- ' ' 



Colombia 


765 

4,562 

2,956 
11, 555 

Other countnes 

2,071 1 5,968 

Total 

14,267 1 o2,975 

13,000 

34, 610 

11,203 

25, 895 

Machines weighing from 250 to 
5,000 kilos 

Pianers— 

Norway- 

32,051 i 48,147 

8,585 14,835 

98,900 1 157,197 

28,112 56,277 

13 189 22, 135 

32,758 ' 83,668 

23.876 ‘ 55,003 

27, 719 
20,301 
114,664 
4,386 

36,849 
32, 433 

39, 797 
37,139 
178, 751 
11, 276 

125'S42 

69,040 

29, 075 
17, 000 
141, 390 

41, 402 
2S, 086 
229, 771 

Denmark 

Finland - 

Rusiia in Europe 

Lat\ia 



Germany 

33, 510 
64, 085 

96, 327 
126, 092 

Netherlands 
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Expoets of Woodwoekinq Machinbet feom Sweden — Continued 


\ 

1926 

1927 

1925 

i 








Aixicis &U.G. country oi ciCi^tjutitiOxi 








Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Machines weighing from 250 to 







5,000 kilos— Contmued 







Planers— Continued 

Kilos 

Crowns 

Kilos 

Crowns 

Kilos 

Clowns 

Great Britain 

3,632 

8,854 

12, 830 

27, 510 

24, 618 

50,690 

Prance 

3, 105 

8, 430 

866 

4,763 

17,970 

37, 565 

Spam 

4, 2S5 

9, 559 

130 

1,008 



Switzerland 

2', 145 

3', 400 

6,508 

14 ; 883 

5,033 

11, 016 


4, 820 

15, 627 



8,127 

18, 984 

Yugoslavia 

i;iio 

i;625 





Greece 

L217 

2, 275 






2' 164 

3, 600 

1, 30i 

2,660 



Mexico 

2 ; 736 

5 ; 069 

1 ; 671 

3, 117 

8,005 

14, 417 

Venezuela 

686 

1, 320 

895 

1,130 

1,941 

3,800 

Brazil 

12, 231 

10,154 . 



4,225 

7,624 

Uruguay 

6,140 

10, 253 

10,233 

14, 626 

6,787 

8,596 

Argentina 

28,676 

50,683 

23, 480 

43,277 

20, 714 

33, 041 

Chile 

5,806 

9, 606 

5,520 

10,543 

2,056 

3,848 

Colomhia 

2.830 

4,129 

14,904 

27,435 

30, 388 

54, 109 

Bolivia 

3,693 

7 506 

5,039 

7,288 

3,564 

7,036 

Australia 

20, 622 

39,768 

4, 319 

8,489 

6, 713 

13, 066 


880 

1,867 



1, G30 

3,074 

Estonia 



1, 415 

1, 504 

10, 935 

22, 745 

Danzig 



2. 700 

5,301 

4, 588 

7,421 

Belgium 



4, 661 

7,768 




Portugal 




1, 486 

3, 600 



Austria 



2,744 

6, 840 

5,111 

16,333 

Bulgaria 


_ 

2,490 

3,682 






1,777 

3, 870 

3,S06 

7,425 

Other Africa 

1 50i 

4,271 

1, 320 

3,500 






525 

1, 934 



Central America 



840 

lieoo 



Peru 



1, 165 

2,360 



Other countries 

647 

1, 165 

297 

1, 029 

3, 742 

6,561 

Total 

346, 397 

636, 323 

345, 558 

671, 562 

1 455, 612 

849, 613 

Sawmg machines— 







Norwaj 

40,594 

65, 560 

24, 411 

37,506 

20,715 

30,946 

Denmark 

5,972 

10, 103 

6,097 

11, 736 

5,084 

10,044 

Finland — 

102, 611 

193,484 

107,057 

210, 538 

113,411 

208,772 

Russia in Europe 

106, 545 

224,129 

133,471 

320,992 

103,869 

240,239 

Estonia- 

935 

1,828 

3, 103 

6,530 ; 

16,728 

33,270 

Latvia.— 

i 45, 074 

91, 279 

6,605 

11,053 

3, 265 

4,688 

Poland 

4, 899 

11,417 

14,844 j 

36, 971 

16,693 

41,560 

Germany — 

10, 69S 

28,857 

21,842 

52, 155 

24, 863 

85, 172 

Netherlands 

9,242 

17,068 

9,377 

17.478 

35,297 

67, 010 

Belgium 

12, 697 

12,211 





Great Britain... 

13, 498 

24,212 

13,404 

26, 020 

10,404 

18, 782 

France 

6,229 

11,309 



1,703 

3,719 

Austria 

2,075 

4,578 

8, 882 

21, 657 

17,230 

41, 534 

C7fichnplnvfikift 

4,679 

12,883 

1 


12,422 

31,050 


3,227 

6,610 






1,408 

2, 500 





Mexico 

840 

1, 855 

4, 312 

8,498 

I 4,300 

6,951 


1, 517 

1,714 



1 


Uruguay - 

6, 358 

6,980 

6, 493 

7,578 

^559 

2,838 

Argentina 

12,247 

16,160 

17,741 

23,888 

1 23,023 

31,279 

Chile 

3, 771 

4,459 

4,087 

5,978 

j 1,954 

2,352 

Peru, - 

1, 332 

2,019 

1,846 

3,208 



Columbia 

1, 905 

3, 762 

6, 638 

13,428 

23,081 

32, 382 

Bolivia 

4, 270 

5,090 

6,669 

8, 610 



A nc!fT*Qlio 

3, 105 

4, 774 





RUTOaTiia - - 





14,360 

36,058 






1,842 

3, 625 

Brazil - 



5,229 

10,043 

11,227 

13,806 

Portugal 



9,454 

21, 475 



Hungary 



2, 204 

6, 046 



British South Africa 

990 

1, 600 

1, 045 

2, 315 

2,667 

4,576 

Algeria _ 



900 

1,737 

i 


Other Africa 


1 " 

2, 640 

4, 900 

1 --- 


United States 


1 

2, 133 

4,907 



Central America 


' 

1, 140 

1,688 



Other countries 

2, 134 

1 3,281 


37 

1 7,336 

16 , iii] 

Total 

. 407,752 

1 770, 322 

419, 624 

1 875,972 

1 474,033 

939, 66C 


107931—30 2 




Exports op Woodworking Machinery prom Sweden — Continued 


Article and couiitr\ of destination 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Machines weighing from 250 to 
5,000 kilos—Contmued 

Other machines— 

Norwaj 

Kilos 
14,962 
9,053 
24,905 
71, 824 
2,475 
8,434 
247 
106 
1,005 
4,477 
7,140 
4,170 
4, 040 
5,318 
2,436 

Crowns 
40, 752 
15 226 
42, 551 
147, 425 
4,200 
17,863 
1,401 
1,183 
1,785 
11,290 
12,065 

8 OOO 
10, 400 
11,043 
6, 906 

Kiloi 

12 726 
2, 557 
48,973 
16, 806 

Crown& 

21,060 

4,464 

90,799 

37,840 

Kilos 

25, 627 
6, 523 
68, 059 

Crowns 
39, 691 
18, 120 
115, 414 

Denmark.. 

Finland. 

Russia m Europe 

Poland.- 



Netherlands . 

2, 687 

5, 108 

3, 099 

6, 811 

Belgium 

Gr^t Britain. 

1,403 

3,617 

2, 900 

7, 383. 

Czechoslovakia 

British East Indies 



400 1 

j 

3, 130 

22, 421 
1,045 

47,623 
2, 090 

China - -- 

Japan 



Canada 





Mexico 

3,720 

9,507 

8, 376 

21, 733 

Cuba 

Other West Indies- 

279 
1,488 
20,437 
36, 604 
2,628 
11, 501 

4 774 

i,^5 
4,219 
44,265 
79, 678 
6,445 
28, 269 
10, 753 



Brazil 

1,726 
8,849 
! 33, 562 

1 1,295 

! 1,660 

1 2,442 

797 

4,712 
19,014 
'’2,343 1 
2,189 1 
3,846 1 
5,698 1 
2,560 1 

3,788 
9, 183 
48,448 

6, ois 

19, 984 
94,436 

Uruguay. 

Argentina ,, 

Peru 

Colombia. ... 

16, 313 
6, 147 

38, 149 
13, 470 

Bolivia 

Australia — 

Iceland 

630 

1,961 

4,520 

570 

3, 2S5 
' 634 

t 499 

1 7,144 

I 528 

1 2, 074 

1 996 
4, 518 
12, 137 
1,544 
7,379 

3, 105 

1, 164 
13, 128 
1,202 
4, 507 



Danzig 





Gennanx 





Irish Free State 





France 





Rumama. 





British South Afnca 





Fhilippmes . 



254 

3, 47a 

Central America . 



Chile 



3, 789 
3,642 
1,080 
2,496 

1, 640 

1, 073 
7,336 

8,007 
8,832 
2,199 
7, 360 
3, 490 
2,701 
10, 110 

Genoanj 



France 





Portugal-- 





French East Indies 





Venezuela 





Other countries- . - 

Total - 

1, 645 

4,259 

1, 170 

2,697 

212, 668 

446,721 

189,898 

403, 856 

238, 468 

476,962 

Maehmes weighing more than 5,000 
kilos 

Planers— 

Finland 

27,528 
16,220 
4,766 
13, 359 
19,478 
5,497 

45, 612 
27,956 
15, 112 
24,972 
29,832 
11, 830 

23, 638 

58,040 



Russia m Europe 

22,748 
55, 028 
55, 174 

60, 141 
123,947 
110,985 

Germany-- 

35, 976 

83,003 

Netherlands 

France 



Spam 



9,691 

16, 160 

Latvia. 

8,532 

12,480 

Norway— 



6,613 
12, 720 

6, 144 
186 

6,652 
22,607 
15, 805 
1, 197 

Czechoslovakia ‘ 





Other countries 

337 

1,078 

600 

i,094 

Total 

87,185 

166,391 

68, 746 

154,617 

166, 102 

357,494 

Saw mg machines— 

Georgia 

11,388 

28,790 





Total- - 

11,388 

28,790 





Other machines— 

Russia in Europe — . 

2,070 

6,600 

4,750 

9,000 





Eatvia 

Denmark. 





Great Bntain 

! 




13, 825 

3 

6,878 

28,600 
65 
24, OQO 

Franc© 

I 




Other countries 

1 7 

1 95 



Total — . 1 

8,677 

13,845 



20, 708 

52, 655 
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Exports of Woodworking Machinery from Sweden — Continued 


Article and country of destination 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Quantity 

1 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Machines weighing more than 5,000 
kilos— Contmued 

Saw frames— 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia m Europe 

Poland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Kilos 
27,633 
172, 173 
347,279 
3,130 
11,850 
16,808 
336 
20,626 
681 
8,365 
1,471 

Crowns 

61, 316 
268, 119 
619, 004 
5, 441 
21, 390 
21, 792 
1,293 
36,463 
2,320 
12, 600 
2,140 

Kilos 
2,797 
221,282 
571,990 
3, 172 
34,564 
1,973 

Crowns 

8, 101 
384, 915 
1, 018,454 
5,625 
52,698 
2,828 

Kilos 

17. 717 
269, 805 
232, 946 

37,025 

44,905 

56. 717 
1,706 

26,555 

Crowns 
22,639 
447, 808 

I 425,526 
62, 979 
83,928 
73,288 
2, 153 
47, 143 

Austria i 

Chma 

2,356 

6,921 

Japan 





United States 



27,430 
43, 633 

43. 305 
58,843 

Estonia 

10,977 

7,924 

1 14, 775 

10,981 

Great Britain 



0 zechoslo vakia 



66,023 

7,815 

542 

[ 95,827 

9,074 

I 1, 611 

Oolomhia 





other countries 

Total 

849 

2,635 

523 

i, 545 

611, 001 1 

1, 043, 509 

857, 558 

1, 506, 844 

822,819 1 1,374,124 


MARKET FOR AMERICAN MACHINERY 

Most of the difficulty m selling American woodwoiking mach.mer3 
m Sweden arises fiom price and ciedit consideiations Most Swedish 
and German equipment, although considered lowei in capacity and 
efficiency, sells for much less than similar American machineiy 
Swedish producers are m a position to grant terms as long as ti\o 
years, and sometimes it is possible to obtam a renewal at the expira- 
tion of that time Both Swedish and Geiman manufacturers demand 
a down payment of one-third of the selling price 

Local dealers are of the opinion that many moie American machmes 
could be toold if some means of giantmg long credits were available 
and if such ci edits would not cost the buyer too much Both Swedish 
and German manufactuiers aie selhng equipment m Sweden under 
hire-purchase contiacts which enable them to repossess the niachme 
in case payments are not made in accordance with agreement While 
conditions affectmg the sale of voodworkmg machinery aie entirely 
diffeient fiom those mvolved m selling high-pnced automobiles, the 
fact remains that the large sales of the lattei in Sw'eden would not be 
possible vnthout makmg use of the part-payment plan of financing 
An attempt is made in the following to summaiize the market possi- 
bilities of American woodworlong machineiy m various mam groups 
of the Swedish industry 

Sawmills — It not oidinanly possible foi Ameiican machines to 
meet the competition of domestic manufacturers for strictly sawmill 
equipment, such as gang saws, circulai saws, dry kilns, conveyors, 
etc Those mills producing planed goods use Swediffi planers almost 
exclusively The laiger modern American planers are said to have too 
great a capacity for the small output of the aveiage Swedish mill, 
wheie theie is practically no demand for the high speeds characteiistic 
of the American product Efforts have been made to sell planeis, but 
without success Another objection appeals to be the local prefeience 
for a plane-box type of planei mstead of the cuttei-box type A feiv 
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of the laigei sawmills, howevei, seem to be interested in American 
band saw^s of the most modern type 
Joinery milh — All doois made in Sweden are of the tenon type, 
it being impossible to produce the dowel type because of the large 
number of knots found m Swedish lumber Attempts to produce 
dowel-type doors have shown that the waste of mateiial because of 
knots IS very gieat The entiie joinery industry is in pool financial 
condition, owmg to severe competition among the miUs for domestic 
business and also to the competition of American doors m Great 
Biitain and other expoit maikets The banks lefuse to giant Imther 
credits to these concerns foi the purchase of equipment Further- 
more, the long credit gi anted by domestic machineiy pioducers 
enables them to secuie neaily all the business A lew American- 
made molders and sandeis and also a few special machines aie m 
operation at one oi twm of the largest joinery plants There should be 
a chance to sell some American equipment foi making oak paiquet 
floor blocks, as the production in this line is increasing However, 
for the reasons stated, dealeis feel that there 1 d little prospect of 
mcreasmg sales of Aineiican joinery equipment 
Fnrmture factories — Undoubtedly the furnituie bianch of the 
Swedish woodworkmg industry offers the brightest sale^ prospects 
American equipment m these plants includes sandeis, scrapers, cut- 
off saws, bonng machines, carving machines, gluing machmes, rip 
saws, etc While the excellence of the American product is admitted, 
sales are handicapped by price and credit considerations Although 
certain machmes m this classification are made in Sweden and Ger- 
many, most of them are not considered so efficient as the American 
Plywood factories — There aie rune veneer plants in Sweden Three 
of these are fairly large and are eqmpped with modern machmery, 
most of which is of American make Of the three most important 
plants, one has approximately 95 per cent American mac,hmery, the 
second about 80 per cent, and the other about 50 per cent, the remain- 
der of the equipment being Swedish and German The less impoitant 
plywmod factories use German and Swedish machmes almost exclu- 
sively There does not seem to be any expansion contemplated m 
the plwood production, and sales of American machines will be 
largely confined, therefore, to replacements, 

Filmg-roorn equipment — ^Amencan machines for filing saws are 
acknowledged to be highly efficient, and it is possible that some of the 
larger sawmills will purchase Ameiican equipment m the near future 
Portable uoodworkmg machinery — ^Although German competition is 
keen, it is believed that American portable saws, planers, etc , would 
find a small market provided proper sales representation is obtained 

[Lists of the largest sawmills, builders’ joinery manufactureis, furniture man- 
ufacturers, and miscellaneous woodw’orking industries m Sweden, as well as of 
the most important importers and agents handling w oodw’'orking machinery 
mere, are available in the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of 
foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D C ] 

NORWAY 

By Marqoard Limdf, American Commercial Attach^, Oslo 

Lumber processmg is one of the oldest Norwegian industries The 
tost sawmills are said to have been established about the year 1500 
hrom that time until the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
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sawmill mdustiy was probably the most important m Norway, but 
since then the paper and pulp industry has developed very rapidly 
and has replaced the savumll as the principal user of logs 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

In the 1929 production statistics, sawmills are classified as follows. 


Small sawmills 1,607 

Other sawmills 135 

Sawmills, also operating planing mills 350 


Total 2,029 


SMALL SAWMILLS 

The small sawmills are found in every Norwegian forest distiict, 
but especially m the interioi of southeastern and eastern Norway 
These nulls are generally operated by the forest owners themselves 
Forest operation that merely cuts the tree and sells it as a log is no 
longer profitable It is only done where floating provides cheap 
transportation These small sawnnills are usually located near a 
railroad station During the last few yeais trucks have been used 
more and more for transportmg lumber, especially in eastern Noiway, 
so that the location of the mills is no longer entirely dependent upon 
proximity to railroad facilities. 

Some of the mills are portable and some of a more permanent 
character, although even the latter aie often housed m open sheds 
In both ca^es, howevei, the machinery used is similai, usually a 
double circular headsaw" with the necessary auxiliaiy equipment 
Some of the mills also have machinery for cuttmg baiiel staves In 
that case, the equipment consists of saw, tiimmer, resaw, edger, 
trimmer foi bariel staves, filmg machine, and, m some of the better 
mills, conveyors Gasoline engines and steam engmes provide powei 
(of 8 to 10 horsepower), as a rule Steam engines aie usually poi table, 
utilizmg sawdust as fuel 

The circular saws used are thinner at the edge than in the center 
They are not as accurate m opeiation as gang saws, and the waste is 
considerably more, wtuch is not such an important factor m these 
small mills, however, where the cost of stumpage is rather low 
Consequently, the OAvners do not make any special effort to eliminate 
waste 

The very character of these small mills makes rather diflB.cult the 
seUing of up-to-date American machinery, which justifies its pi ice, in 
comparison with European, only on a pioduction basis High-speed 
production is not an advantage m Norway 

The market for equipment is qmte large, but it is not particularly 
promising for modern American machineiy Noiwegian and Swedish 
manufacturers cater to tins busmess and practically control it So 
far, at least, manufacturers from other countries have secured very 
httle, if any, busmess The advantages usually claimed for American 
machmery make no special appeal m Norv’^ay High-speed produc- 
tion is not an important factor, as already mentioned Neither is 
labor-saving Human labor is readily available — in fact, theie is 
generally a suiplus — and wages are low Conveying machinery is 
seldom used Mills of more permanent character, located near 
watei, use conveyors for takmg the logs from the water to the mill, 



but m the mill the logs aie moved by hand Pilmg and loading is 
also done wthout the use of labor-saving devices The only mechan- 
ical device sonietmies used is a track from the piles to the loading rack, 
\rith trucks drawn by a horse or pushed by hand ' 

Domestic woods are used, pme and spruce almost exclusively, with 
a very small percentage of birch and oak The usual sizes turned out 
aie dViy 3, 2 ) 2 , and 2 mches thick, and 11, 9, 8, 7K, 7, 6K, 6, and 5% 
inches vude Shoit lengths piedoinmate, 14 to 16 feet is a rather 
iiigh aveiage 

The stock is always piled in the open and an dried It is shipped 
^leen only when sold to one of the few planmg mills opeiatmg drying 
nlns klost of the production from the small mills is sold to planing 
mils or the domestic budding trade Very little goes into the export 
naiket The capacity of each mill is not large, and as they are 
)perated only part of each year, no production statistics are available 

OTHER S4.WMILIiS 

The 135 mills classified as “Other sawmills” geneially cut for 
export Alost of them are situated on the coast, especially on the 
vestern side of the Oslo Fjord As a rule, these nulls are smaller 
}han those m Sweden and Finland Operators claim it is more 
irofitable than operatmg laiger plants, the reason bemg that Nor- 
wegian mills generally do not have forest areas of their own but buy 
ogs m the open market An annual production of 6,000,000 to 
b000,000 board feet is considered a fairly good average tor one 
)f these export mills 

The cost of stumpage for these miUs is comparatively high, so that 
t is of paramoimt importance to have machmery utihzmg the log to 
the fullest extent Speed is of secondary importance For that 
reason, machmery of Norwegian and Swedish make is preferred, 
bavmg been developed along these lines Auxihary equipment, such 
as filing machines, conveyors, etc , are of other origm 
Gang frame saws are used exclusively, which cut the entire log 
at one time The American method of cuttmg a log, so as to get as 
much clean lumber as possible out of every log, is unknown in Nor- 
wsij Perhaps one reason is that the wood is very knotty, makmg it 
almost impossible to saw out a cleai piece Gang frame saws are 
siaimed to be the most practical for local conditions 
Practically all of the mills which generally cut for export use 
conveyors for takmg the logs from the pond to the saw Rail systems 
are popular, and piling devices are used also, but hand piling is still the 
most common Diymg kilns are not used The lumber is always 
air dned, reqmrmg from two to six months seasoning 
Pme and spruce is the pnncipal raw material The sizes produced 
are the same as m the small nulls, but 1 K, 1 1 , and % mch m thickness 

and down to 3 mches m width are common sizes 
Profitable operation depends to a large extent upon utihzation of 
waste, and these mills are very efficient in this respect Everything 
is cut mto somethmg of commercial value, and the rest is used or 
sold for fuel 

Official 1927 production statistics give figures for 211 mills with 
more than 12,000 hours per year These 211 nulls produced 720,864 
cubic meters, \\uth a value of 30,438,936 crowns Of this total, 
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approximately 453,000 cubic meters were for sale The balance was 
used as’ raw mateiial by planmg mills and other woodworkmg 
industries 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The first Norwegian planmg mill was constructed m 1863 The 
mdustry developed rapidly, xmtil 368 mills weie m operation at the 
end of 1927 The greater number of these are located on the eastern 
side of the Oslo Fjord and m the Drammen and Larvik districts on 
the western side These planmg mills are mostly operated m con- 
nection with sawmills Those that are not, buy their lumber re- 
quirements mostly from the small sawmills 

Planmg mills work mostly with domestic woods, pme and spruce, 
which IS dried somewhat longer than the rough stock foi export and 
contains about 25 per cent moistuie 

The equipment used is usually modem and efficient, designed for 
the gieatest possible savmg m raw mateiial It generally consists of 
double 01 smgle circular resaws with blades as thm as 22 Bummgham 
gage, trimmers, edgers, planers, pihng machines, etc Swedish and 
Norwegian machmery has the preference Only the auxiliary eqiup- 
ment is of other origin 

The Norwegian planers are made m seveial sizes for high-speed 
operation 

There are 21 box factories m Norway which use machineiy made in 
Norway Some box factories aie also operated m connection with 
sawmills Production in 1927 was as follows 

Crowns 


Box shocks made in sawmills 1, 944, 987 

Box shocks made m independent factories 1, 692, 032 

Laige boxes 1, 193, 934 

Small boxes 821, 708 


Theie are 21 factoiies making wooden barrels vuth Noiwegian 
machineiy In addition, some of the larger sa-wunills make barrel 
staves as a by-product Total production of ban els and barrel 
staves amounted to approximately 2,500,000 ciowns m 1927 

One plywood and veneer factoiy is operatmg in Noiway, m which 
90 per cent of the equipment, mcluding diymg, is of American 
manufacture iLnother similar plant is now bemg contemplated 

MARKET SURVEY 

The sawmill mdustry of Norway, divided mto two distmct classes, 
presents two separate problems for the American manufacturer of 
machmery 

The small miU can hardly be considered a prospect It has been 
suggested, however, that an eflBcient portable null might find a market 
in Norway Such a mill, operated ^vith a track-laying type of tractor 
so that it could be taken from place to place even duiing the winter, 
nught be made to pay if sold to people who would contract to saw the 
mnual cut of forest owners that do not have their ovm equipment 
On such a basis, low cost of operation would offset a higher mitial cost 
Loggmg IS earned on during the wmtei months Farmeis m the 
wooded districts supplement the scant mcome from their farms by 
cuttmg the trees and takmg them out of the forests on sleds, drawn by 
horses The logs are piled on the ice and floated to the mills m the 
sprmg A ceitam percentage is shipped by rail also 



Sawmill machinery used in Norway would probably be considered 
obsolete from the Ameiican point of view, but it seems to answer the 
purpose The pimcipal advantage of American machmery, higlx 
production at a low cost per unit, does not seem to make much impies- 
Sion, and it is pomted out that production with such equipment would 
be so large as to make it necessary to use the plants oiy two to three 
horns a day Fuithermore, much of the Norwegian lumber exports 
are shipped rough sa^vn to England and are finished and manufactuied 
mto moldmgs, etc , m English woodworking plants 

GeneraUy speaking, the mdustry can not be called prosperous, and, 
as a result, funds for the purchase of new eqmpment are not plentiful 
Imports of woodwoikmg machmery into Norway for the last three 
years by conn tries of ongm aie as follows 

Imports of Woodworking Machinery into Norway 


[In crowns] 


Countrj of origin 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Sweden - - 

Oprmnrvj . - _ _ 

246,400 
566, 700 
100,800 

373,800 ! 
405,200 

351, 000 
818, 700 

United States .. . _ _ - 

Tot'll, including others 



1, 013, 700 

924, 700 j 

1, 323, 300 


The reason Geimany shows up so weU m these figures is that paper 
and pulp machmeiy are mcluded with woodworkmg machmery m the 
official records The imports fiom Germany aie mostly paper and 
pulp machmeiy Sweden is now the most important foreign supplier 
of woodworkmg machmeiy 

The industry is not expandmg at present In fact, competitive 
conditions in the lumber mdustry generally, mcludmg sawmillmg and 
woodwoikmg, have been such for several years that production and 
exports have declined fiom year to year The 1929 exports show 
some mcrease ovei 1928, but the reverse tendency was m evidence 
durmg the previous years Gi eater profits can be made m convertmg 
logs into paper and pulp, and expansion is more m that direction 
and will probably contmue to be so for some time to come 

The possibilities for sellmg American woodworkmg machmery do 
not appeal very great, but it might be possible further to stimulate 
sales, although the usual method of domg it through local agents only 
does not seem very effective A properly tramed sales engmeer 
cooperating ^vith the agency should be able to do more, as his tune 
could be divided between Norway, Sweden, and Finland, workmg with 
the agents m each country. 

[A list of Norwegian dealers in woodworkmg machmery is available m the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce m Washmgton] 

DENMARK 

By H. Sorensen, American Commercial Attach^, Copenhagen 

The total Danish forest area covers 375,000 hectaies, of which about 
30 per cent is beech, 5 or 6 per cent oak, and 60 per cent pme and 
spruce, the latter planted. The forest area has increased appreciably 
during the past 25 or 30 years, owing to careful reforestation and to 
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the gradual planting of heather land and other waste land with pine 
and spruce A number of these plantations are now gradually coming 
of age, and can be used for timber^ boxes, boards, and other purposes 
The beech is the Danish national tree and, besides bemg used exten- 
sively for firewood, is also used very extensively for the production 
of bairel staves and bottoms and for furniture Shipment of logs is 
mainly by horse drag or, m a few cases, by tractor, then by tiuck or 
railroad There is practically no floatmg 

SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

With so small domestic forest resources, which to a large extent 
consist of fiiewood rather than of wood which can be used extensively 
for pioduction of lumber, it is, of course, natuial that the sawmiU 
industry is of correspondmgly small proportions While there are a 
number of sawmills m Denmark, they are aU very small and usually 
to some extent defimtely connected with or a part of other mdustnes, 
such as wooden-shoe, furmture, box, or barrel factories Few, if 
any, of the Damsh sawmills are of the forest mill type, but rather a 
combmation of sawmg, planmg, box malung, or othei mdustnes. 
Of true sawmills there are only about a dozen, and most of these are 
relatively small 

Of the machmery used m Damsh sawmills, the block saws are chiefly 
of German manufacture Band saws and circular saws aie chiefly 
of Damsh or Swedish manufacture Molding machmes and fret 
saws are partly of Damsh and partly of Swedish origm Two types 
of carnages and feedmg devices appear to be m use The most 
popular IS desciibed as havmg a leather packmg guide This type is 
chiefly of Swedish make The other type, which is chiefly of German 
manufactuie, and which is used but httle, is equipped with a ball- 
beaimg guide 

The Danish sawmills, on the w^hole, apparently find their present 
equipment satisfactory Most of it has been mstalled dm mg the 
past 8 or 10 yeais and is, therefore, considered quite modem. In 
view of the scarcity of lumber supphes and the high cost of labor, there 
IS, however, unquestionably always a demand for machines piomotmg 
the greatest possible economy, both of lumber and of labor The 
width of the kerf is of relatively small importance as only smaller 
quantities of higher-pnced logs are cut m Denmaik 

The logs and lumber are generally moved by hand powder Only 
a few of the largest sawmills have cranes, loading devices or other 
conveyor facihties, and the samll size of the average mill tends to 
restrict the potential market for such devices 

Wood utilization is not much discussed in Denmark The small- 
ness of the foiest lesouices has long since made economy in connec- 
tion wuth lumbei pioducts an absolute necessity It is impossible to 
say ]ust what the peicentage of recoveiy is, but it is knowm that piac- 
tically every stick of any value whatever is used for some puipose or 
othei 

The majority of Damsh saw^mills use steam as powder, and the oteam 
boileis use chiefly lumbei waste ao fuel The other woodworkmg 
industries, as a rule, use electricity as powder 

The lumber pioduced m Danish mills is usually sold more or less 
seasoned The sawmg takes place partly under cover and partly m 
open an So fai, kiln drying has not been used to any extent, but 



dunng’ the past couple of years a number of Danish nulls have expeii- 
mented with German kilns operating on the chemical and steam prin- 
ciple A certain chemical was spread on the wood, after which it was 
subjected to steam heat for 24 to 36 hours The paiticular advantage 
of these kilns was supposed to be the quick action The equipment 
apparently did not give satisfactoiy results, but the inteiest shown by 
Danish mills in it tends to indicate that there is a real need and a 
giownng demand for moderate-piiced effective kiln equipment The 
Lins used aie chiefly of the steam-heat type 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The Damsh woodworkmg mdustry compiises a relatively large 
number of small and medium-sized establishments, but no really big 
plants There is apparently at present a gradual though not very 
pronounced tiend towaid larger production units The industry, 
taken as a whole, is of very modest proportions It is based chiefly 
on supplying the domestic demand arismg from a population of 
3,500,000 with windows, doors, and other building woodwork, and 
also supplies the larger shaie of furniture and store fixtures sold in 
Denmark and a smaller share (estimated aiound 50 pei cent) of the 
box and ban el material used theie 

Practically all the plants aie small, there being perhaps less than a 
dozen of medium size and practically none which, according to 
American standards, might be considered large 

The machineiy used in laiger Danish woodworkmg plants is of com- 
paratively modern design, many of the factories having gradually 
modernized their equipment since the war In a lather large number 
of the smaller plants a considerable part of the mechanical equipment 
is, however, unquestionably more oi less obsolete, largely because of 
the fact that the financial outlay mvolved m modernization is not 
obtainable or justified by the business outlook In the case of these 
small operators it is, therefore, doubtful whether much new equip- 
ment could be sold 

The woods most used m Denmark are Swedish pme, German and 
Amencan oak, Cuban and African hiahogany, Swedish birch, and 
Damsh beech and pine The timber is usually an dried and is later 
subjected to a kiln-drying process 

IrtTiile the local estabhshments within the sash, door, and %vmdow 
manufactunng mdustry generally mamtam a faiily high degiee of 
efficiency, the vast number of the smaller shops aie not efficiently 
managed, and even among the larger or medium-sized mills it appeals 
to be a fact that they are too small to permit effective employment of 
modem methods 

Wages paid m this industry are relatively high as compared with 
those in other European countnes For skilled workeis m the sash 
and door industry as well as m the majonty of the furniture factories, 
etc , the W'age is 1 45 crowns per hour m Copenhagen and 1 20 ciowns 
per hour m the Provmces (A Danish cro\vn equals about $0 27 ) 
For unskilled laboi 1 02 crowns per hour is paid in Copenhagen and 
90 Ore per hour in the Provmces 

iVlass production, as such, is not known m the Damsh woodworkmg 
mdustry, and it is, on the whole, a fact that the mdustry is still more 
or less in the craftsman stage of development 
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The total annual consumption of woodwoiking machinery had an 
estimated value of around 500,000 crowns (approximately $35,000) 
Of thift, the domestic industry supplies roughly 75 or 80 per cent 
The balance is divided between Germany and Sweden The domes- 
tic production embraces practically all the moie common types of 
woodworlang machmery, such as circular saws, various kinds of 
planes, molding machines, moitise machines, and tenon-ciittmg 
machmes Swedish and German machines are highly legarded m 
the local market, and certain makes aie sold quite widely Box and 
bairel machinery is impoited from Sweden only, and the majonty of 
the more intricate machmes, as a mattei of fact, are usually of German 
or Swedish origm The Swedish machmery is generally sold strictly 
on a quality basis, while Geiman machines enter presumably on a 
price basis The promment place occupied by Swedish machmes in 
the local market is, of course, due largely to the fact that the Swedish 
woodwoilang mdustiy is so highly developed that the Swedish wood- 
woiking machinery industry, as a lesult, has been able to reach a 
correspondmgly high development 

American participation m the Danish market is unimportant 
The following table shoves Danish pioduction, imports, and expoits 
of woodworking machinery during the last three years 


Danish Phoduction, Imports, and Exports of Woodworking Machinery 


Item and country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Production 

Imports 

Germany 

S^seden . - 

Other countries 

Total 

1,000,000 

763,000 1 705,000 

40,000 

U,000 

2 000 

50.000 

21.000 
3,000 

66,000 

37,000 

5,000 

76,000 

74,000 

110,000 

Exports 

Norway - 

Sweden 

Finland 

Russia— - 

Belgium - 

France - 

A rgpnt.TTifl - 

37.000 

34.000 

60.000 

71,000' 

lo4,000 

18,000 

9,6oo' 

34,000 

26,000 

12,000 

49.000 

80.000 

17.000 
111,000 

10.000 

22,000 

11,000 

84,000 

"i46,'000 

Iceland - - 

Latvia - 

other countries. 

Total - 

14,000 .. 

"’27,~o5o'] ^,000 

417,000 

346,000 1 291,000 


Certam quantities of woodworkmg-machmery paits and acces- 
sories are, howevei, bemg imported from the Umted States, partly 
for replacements and partly by the Danish woodworkmg-machmery 
mdustiy foi assembly purposes Price and ciedit difficulties, and a 
feelmg on the part of consumers that the American woodworking 
machmes do not conform to local lequirements and are not well 
adapted to the handlmg of the woods used locally, are assigned as 
the cluef reason why the United States has not secured a laiger share 
of the available business 

[A list of the more important sawmills and sash and door, furniture, box, and- 
other woodworking factories in Denmark is available in the Commercial In 
telligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D C ] 



LATVIA 


By F C Sommer, American Trade Commissioner, Riga 

The woodworking industry ranks first among the mdustnes of 
Latvia in number of employees, second m power consumption, and 
thud in number of establishments 

SAWMILL INDUSTEV 

The wood worked by the domestic sawmills is obtained largely 
fiom local forests, which cover 28 per cent of Latvia’s area Pme 
covers 48 per cent of the forest area, spruce fir 29 8 per cent, birch 
11.9 per cent, and aspen and alder each 4 9 per cent 

The sawmill mdustry on January 1, 1927, was distributed geo- 
graphically as follows 


Geogriphical Distribution op Latvians Sawmill Industry 


Location 

Enterprises 

Saw frames 

Workmen 

Power used 

Annual pro- 
duction 

Riga - 

62 

130 

4,000 

Horsepower 

b,500 

Standards 
100, 000 

Libau 

12 

25 

900 

1,000 

16, 400 

Wmdau 

9 

24 

1, 000 

1, 000 

25,000 

Mitau 

4 j 

7 

100 

200 

2,200 

Other,, 

160 

200 

1,200 

4, 000 

60,000 

Total 

247 

386 

1 7, 200 

12, 700 

203, 600 


In addition, considerable transit timber, floated to Elga from Kussia 
and Poland, is handled by local mills 
The products of sawmills, which consist largely of planks and boards, 
comprised 76 per cent of the total timber products produced in Latvia 
m 1927 and were valued at 46,900,000 lats ($9,052,000) The fol- 
lowing shows how this timber is eventually worked up 

Deals, battens, boards, and cuds, 165,301 standards, shipped to England, 
Belgium, and France 

props, 122,792 cubic feet, shipped to England, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, and German} 

Bovboards, 29,344 standards, shipped to England, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark 

Plywood, 19,325 tons, shipped to England, Germany, and the Netherlands 
Timber, cap-baulks, and beams, 80,340 loads, shipped to the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Belgium 

Pulpwood, shipped to the Netherlands, Germany, and England 
Aspen blocks, shipped to Germany, England, and Switzerland 
Match splints, shipped to Belgium, Germany, and England (Stopped now 
on account of match monopoly ) 

Miscellaneous, slupped to Australia and Africa 

Eailyay ties, shipped to England, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Germany 
Plasterers laths, shipped to England 
Crossbeams, shipped to England 

As Latvia is primarily a price market, German machmery, which is 
from one-half to one-thud cheaper than Scandmavian or American 
machinery, is used For example, a saw frame can be delivered from 
Germany to Riga for 8,000 lats (1 lat=$0 193), whereas a Norwegian 
or Swedish frame would cost from two to three tunes as much Lat- 
vian, Swedish, Norwegian, and British machmery, m order of impor- 
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tance, is also used Saw blades and other tools are mostly obtained 
fiom Germany, England, and Sweden 

The logs are fed to the sawmills on continuous chams and placed 
on carriages which run on tracks and aie operated by hand, no auto- 
matic devices bemg used, except m one plant m Windau which is a 
recent mstallation 

Owmg to the lack of capital and the gieat amount of idle sa\vniill 
machmery (there now being 100,000 standards worked annually by 
57 mills, whereas before the war 300,000 standards were produced by 
the same number), little opportunity exists for the sale ot new equip- 
ment, though this machmery is needed to reduce waste and increase 
speed of operation About 20 per cent of the employees m the mills 
aie females who receive from 1 to 2 lats a day Common male labor 
receives about 4 lats a day and skilled labor about 1 20 lats an hour 
While a few of the workers are unionized, the union movement is not 
important because of the intermittent operation of mills 

While machmery exists for hoistmg the floatmg logs fiom the shore 
to the flooi of the mill and for woikmg through the cutters, all of the 
other woik is done by human labor 

As wood IS m abundance m Latvia and a demand foi products 
deiived from the use of sawdust packing, such waste is at present 
automatically picked up m seveial mills by means of suction tubes 
from the machines to the boilers and used" as fuel undei the steam 
boileis for the operation of the plant About 10 per cent of the 33 
per cent of timber not sawn mto boaids is used for fuel Other than 
woodworkmg plants aie also supplied by the \vaste One large com- 
pany m Riga has constructed a new sawmill to be equipped with five 
new Swedish saw frames to handle the milling of lumber foi outside 
firms, at the rate of 51 lats pei standaid It is said that this sawmill 
has been elected primaiily to supply the fuel in the form of sawdust 
and waste for the floui mill, flax mill, and candle factory located on 
the property 

The power plant of this lactoiy is bemg equipped with six 250- 
horsepowei English boilers The machines vnll be driven by electric 
motors 

There has been some talk about wood utilization, but as yet this 
movement has not made much headway The sawnuUs are workmg 
then short pieces mto boxboaid and fuinituie Some mills have 
made toys from waste, but already find this more expensive than 
usmg fresh mateiial 

In Latvia lumber is cut to 6-foot lengths, K-uich widths, and m 
thicknesses K, %, 1, IK, iK, 2, 2)?, and 3 mches Lumber cut m 

metric measurements is also shipped to France, Belgium, and Noith 
Africa 

Most of the power supplied to sawmills is furnished by steam 
geneiated by the waste wood 

At one important plant, one oi the five saw liames is opeiated 
by electricity pioduced by the plant’s own power station The 
box-board machmeiy at this plant is all w'oiked by electiicity 

The lumbei is mostly sawn in the open an and veiy little of it is arti- 
ficially diied, most of it bemg diied m the open air One company has 
a drying kiln constiiicted by themselves, lumbei bemg placed on cars 
and lolled to the hot looms Anothei film also has a drymg plant 
(15 standaids per week woikmg capacity) installed by a Geiman firm 



Theie are two oi thiee dr3?ing kilns m use, but these have a drawback 
m that the lumber, bemg full of Imots, tends to split in the pibcess of 
drying Theie is, however, a demand for good kilns in the plv’wood 
mdustiy 

Logging IS usually carried on dunng the wmter months by horse- 
diawn sleds, and the logs aie floated to the mills along the sti earns, 
log railways being used veiy little The method of auctioning off 
parcels of timberland, the ovei supply ot nulls, the lack of capital, etc , 
all woik against the introduction of better transportation and manu*- 
factiirmg equipment 

WOODWORKnSTG INDUSTRY 


The woodworking industry m Latvia, aside from the boxboard and 
plannmg mils included in the sawmills, consists of factories manu- 
factuimg, plywood, match sphnts, barrels, household furniture, cork 
and an planes 

The machinery used m this bianch is primarily of Scandinavian 
and German origin, very little of it bemg brought from America 
Though the industry appieciates the value of up-to-date machineiy, 
it is hindered fiom making any leplacements through lack of capital 

The principal kmds of domestic lumber used in the local plants are 
white pine for boaids, planks, and box board, fir for box boards and 
parquet floormg, birch for plywood and parquet flooring, and aspen 
and alder for ply^mod Impoited lumbei mcludes oak for paiquet 
flooimg and fuimtiire, ash lor parquet flooring, and mahogany for 
plyv’'ood and furmture 

Most of this lumber is air-dried, although one important firm has a 
kiln, built by itself which requires about thiee days for diymg a 15- 
standard batch Anothei concern has a modern kiln for drying lum- 
ber used m the veneer factory 

The tendency in this mdustiy is towaid a gieat numbei of small 
plants rather than a few large plants, as there seems to be no movement 
on foot for appreciation of centrahzed manufacture for i educing 
operatmg or distnbutioh costs 

Average daily wages paid to workers are as follows 


Lats 


Machine operator 5 

Edger 9 

Edger helper 5 


The foreman is paid 240 lats a month 


Lats 


Log float laborer 6 

Common labor, male 3 

Common labor, female 2 


Much room is left for improvement, but owing to lack of capital, 
rotation of labor, as well as seasonal operations, high pioduction per 
unit w’orker is difficult to obtam 

Most machinery is still operated by power shafts driven by steam 
engines 

Though price is the dommatmg factor in the purchase of machinery, 
some engineers appreciate the quahty and efficiency of Ameiican 
maehmery The imports of wood working machinery for 1928 were 
as follows' 
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WOODWOKKLING MACHINERY IMPORTS INTO LATVIA IN 1928 


Country of origin 

Ealos 

Lats 

Country of origin 

Kilos 

Lats 

Germany 

373,727 
23, 969 
20, 126 
19, 001 
39 
260 
642 
12 

625, 227 
84,842 
77, 165 
46,254 
150 
890 
981 
30 


9, 539 ' 
588 
17 
436 
2,298 

450,554 

7,434 

1,690 

215 

3,477 

1,481 

; 849, 836 

bweden 

England™ - 

France 

Finland __ . 

Switzerland 

Poland 

United States 

Other countries— 

Denmark 

Czechoslovakia 

Lithuama 

Total 


The above table gives a fairly good idea of the natme of the Latvian 
and Baltic market To complete the picture, it might be stated that 
Latvia supphed about 22 saw frames, 15 edgers, some planers, and 
about 50 wood-lath machines m 1928 A study of the figures in- 
dicates that the average price per kilo for machinery ranges from 
3 54 to 3 80 lats, with Sweden showing the higher figure This is 
'Cxplamed by the fact that, while Germany’s machmery consisted of a 
considerable amount of cast-iron frames, etc , Sweden’s was of high- 
quahty steel and less m weight Spare parts, Aveighmg consider- 
able but low in price, help to reduce the price per kilo 

One large company has a special shop foi keeping its saivs and 
tools sharpened Some automatic machmeiy is used This might 
be considered the general practice of most laige factoiies 

It is believed that, if agencies are placed in qualified hands, 
American machmery can be sold m this territoiy on shoit-term 
credits (three to six months) against bank guarantees 

The best market is for plywood machmeiy, smce wuth the German 
and Scandmavian sources so well established m the market, it would 
be difficult to develop much of an opemng for other types 

General conditions as prevailing m Latvia may be consideied 
applicable also to Estoma and Lithuama 

[A list of Latvian sawmills, manufacturers of sawmiU and woodworking 
macliinery, and agents handling such equipment is available in the Commercial 
Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington ] 

FINLAND 

By C Roderick Matheson, Secretary to American Commercial Attach^, Helsingfors 

The Finnish sawmill mdustry uses pine (red w^ood), for the greater 
part, fir (white wood), and spiuce Approximately 65 per cent of the 
wood used is pme The only othei woods known to any gieat extent 
in Finland are birch, used m the spool and plywood mdustnes, and 
aspen, used in the match mdustry 

Lumber is generally shipped by the Furnish saw^miUs as sawn timber, 
and only a very small part is planed Durmg 1927 the output of the 
sawmill mdustry in Finland aggregated 1,494,070 standards of saivn 
goods and 8,161,442 cubic meters of fuel and saw^dust Durmg that 
year there were 608 sawumlls m operation throughout Finland, 
employmg a total of 56,915 laborers and 2,514 other employees 
The total value of the 1927 production amounted to 3,490,190,000 
marks (A Fmmsh mark is worth approxmiately $0 025 ) The 
capacity of the mills above described is estimated at around 2,000,000 
standards 



The principal foreign equipment imported comes from Sweden 
Circular and gang saws are imported from the United States m small 
numbeis There is a fairly steady annual import of saws and saw 
blades 

Duimg 1927, the latest year for which statistics are available, the 
impoits of saws and saw blades totaled 159,943 lulos, with a value of 
7,760,596 marks The United States, share in this trade during 1927 
totaled 10,227 kilos, with an aggregate value of 528,577 marks The 
total imports diumg 1926 of saws and blades amounted to 117,200 
lolos, valued at 5,362,645 marks Of this, 9,843 kilos, valued at 
494,608 marks, origmated m the United States 

Fmnish-made machines en3oy a good reputation m Fmland, and 
these, togethei with those imported from Sweden, have practically a 
monopoly of the market 

Carriages and feedmg devices used m the Finnish sawmill industry 
are practically all manufactured m Finland, and those for special 
purposes in Sweden 

SAWMHX INDUSTRY 

The sawmill mdustry, bemg one of the chief mdustries of Fmland, 
is mam tamed on the most modem possible hnes The equipment 
used IS consideied very satisfactory, and all possible latest devices and 
machmery are mstalled whenever practical 

In the mills propei, the logs and lumber are handled practically 
exclusively by machinery, by means of conveyor facilities, loading 
devices, etc The only place wheie human labor is used to any great 
extent is m loadmg barges with sawn timber of diffeient lengths and 
sizes 

There is a demand m Finland to reduce waste wherever possible, 
including waste m sawdust The saws generally used in the Fmmsh 
machines, and to some extent m the Swedish equipment, are of 
domestic manufacture, 14 Birmmgham gage 

As already mentioned, theie is a demand to keep waste down to a 
minimum, and as labor is not veiy expensive, it is possible to elimi- 
nate wood waste to a gieatei extent than is practical m those coun- 
tries where wages are high As a rule, tops are left m the woods, 
top logs are used as pit props On the whole, the recovery of all 
usable tree parts is consideied very good, and waste is believed to 
be minimized m the sawmill mdustiy 

Steam is generally used m the Finnish sawmills to generate power, 
electricity is used less extensively Wood is used as fuel, the saw- 
nnils utihzmg waste and wood scrap for economy's sake Electiicity 
is produced by water power, either by the sawmill itself oi by laige 
power plants who sell electiicity to mills, townships, etc , for power, 
lightmg, and other purposes 

Lumber is sold by the Finnish sawmills as planks, deals, boaids, 
and small pieces (scantlmgs, firewood, etc ) Very little is sold 
planed Planks, boards, etc , axe placed in the open air to dry, foi 
the most pait, theie is some kiln-drymg, and this method of drying 
lumber is mcreasmg, especially among the large sa'wimlls The kilns 
used by these miUs are partly of the Swedish type, and partly locally 
made. 

There is only one piano works in Finland, and the wood used there 
is imported, as no suitable hardwood is produced m Fmland 
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Two airplane factories operate in this country; but the wood 
consumption is very small, owmg to the relatively small annuaj 
production of these two plants 

Logs for the manufacture of lumber are usually drawn by tractor 
or sledges to the near-by lakes and rivers and floated to the mills 
Log railways are unnecessary, owmg to the existence of a network 
of lakes and ^ wateiways thioughout Fmland Timber cuttmg is 
carried on during the wmter, and logs are floated to the mills in the 
spring and summer 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

There are hundreds of small woodworking establishments thiough- 
out Finland, but comparatively fe-w of any great importance The 
official statistics pubhshed by the Fmnish Cential Statistical Bureau 
do not include a great many of the smallest woodworkmg estabhsh- 
ments of the country 

The folio wmg table shows the official statistics for 1927 on the 
woodworkmg mdustries m Fmland, their equipment, employees, and 
production 



Number 

Horsepower 

used 

Emplojees 

Production 

i 

PI ywood mills 

i 

14 

1 1 

1 ! 

^ G, 9S3 i 

3. 916 

Mart s 1 

171, 133, 400 

Bos factories— , 

13 

1 1,490 

1, 317 

S7, 794, 600 

Shipyards - 

14 

1 104 

230 

1, 197, 900 

Joineries and furniture makers 

lo7 

903 

3,479 

140,007, 700 


J The Pumish mark equals about $0 025 


It is leported that about 30 carpenters and jomers^ factories have 
established a company for exportmg their pioducts as well as for 
pmchasmg machinery, law materials, and other necessities Ac- 
cordmg to the articles of association, the capital amounts to 
1,000,000 maiks 

There are no mdependent planing mills m Finland Some planing 
IS done at the sawmills The entire 1927 production of planed lumber 
totaled 48,405 standards, of which approximately 80 per cent was 
pme In addition to this figure, 7,143 standards of planed boards 
were produced by the box factories of the country 

Sashes, doors, and mdoor finish are mcluded m the total output of 
the ]omers, furniture makers, and box factoiies 

There is only one airplane factory m Fmland. This is the state- 
owned factory at Sveaborg Its production is chiefly for military 
use, and figures are not published, therefore, as to the output of this 
factory 

The majority of the woodwoikmg establishments m Finland are 
equipped with a lathe, a saw, and a planer each A number have 
other machmeiy as well, but for the most pait old models The 
medium-sized factories frequently possess fairly good machmery, 
and m some of the largest establishments of the country the ma- 
chinery and equipment is thoroughly up to date 

Electric power is not available to all of the woodwoikmg establish- 
ments of the country, however, where it can be used economically, 
practically eveiy such factory is operated electrically The tendency 




IS to electrify each machine individually, either direct or alternating- 
cuirent of 50 cycles being used 

Operators of -woodworking establishments m this country are, 
geneiaUy speaking, interested m the improvement of then factories, 
but the gieatei number of these factory owners are -without adequate 
capital to make consistent or laige improvements m types and models 
of their equipment 

The use of haidwoods m the local mdustry is comparatively small, 
pine, spruce, and birch bemg the easiest obtamable and most avad- 
able lands of wood The imports of unworked hardwood m 1928 
mcluded 2,625,314 kilos of oak, from Germany, Poland, and Danzig, 
and 394,367 kilos of other kmds, from Germany, Danzig, Great 
Britam, the United States, and other coimtnes Sawn hardwood 
lumber of a mmimum thickness of 7 milhmeters was imported to a 
total of 3,566,738 kilos mto Finland durmg the same year These 
included the following 

Imports of S\w*n H-kiiDwooD Lumber into Finland in 1928 


[In Jrilo&l 


Countrj of origin 

Red beech 

Oak 

Walnut 

1 

Otbei 


9,b98 

i 705 

! 142, lb4 

1 


1 

2, 440 
63, 404 
3,350 
253, 302 
3,480 
2,370 

Sweden 

14,821 
1,400 
988, 940 


German:-- — 

Greit Britain- _ 

13, 673 

nance — - 

1,327 

15 

0,322 

26,722 



Switzerland-- . - 




Poland - _ --- 

“"'7l2,'43r 

1,087,068 

26,444 


16, 499 
175, 104 
9,437 

Danzig - - _ - 


United 'States 

Total - 

6,400 

186, 173 

2, 831, 106 

20, 073 

529, 386 



Sheets of red beech totaling 4^100 kilos were imported from Den- 
mark durmg 1928 

Oak is used m Fmland in the buildmg mdustry for hardwood floors 
and window casmgs, as well as for the manufacture of furniture 
Eed beech is chiefly used m the manufacture of vehicleSj automobile 
bodies, and, to a smaller extent, wringers and other specialties Wal- 
nut IS imported m very small quantities, its prmcipal use m this 
market bemg for the manufacture of furniture, for which the demand 
IS beheved to be on the dechne The item Other of hardwood im- 
ports hsted in the official Finnish foreign trade statistics is made up 
mainly of mahogany, which is used m the furniture and shipbuilding 
industries 

Pine, spruce, and beech comprise the great bulk of woods used m 
the local woodworking mdustry 

In the majority of cases, wood for the woodworkmg estabhshments 
of the country is stacked, unseasoned, in the factory yards and left 
there for seasoning, kiln drymg is not generally practiced Cheap 
grades of furniture and woodwork are produced from wood which has 
not been thoroughly dried, and factory prices are roughly gaged by 
degree of seasoning of the wood m the manufactured products 
On the whole, the better-manufactured articles are of very good 
quality and workmanship 
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There are few very large woodworking factories m Finland m com- 
parison with other European countries. 

So far httle tendency has been shown among the woodworking 
plants of the country toward cooperation, either m the form of 
mergers, cooperative societies, or purchase by one mill of others It 
IS believed that if the company already referred to, orgamzed by car- 
penters and 3 omers for exportmg their pioducts and purchasmg their 
supplies, proves successful, other establishments m the mdustry will 
follow suit in the next few years 

The wages of slolled cabinetmakers, finishers, machinists, and 
mechanics ranges from 6 to 10 marks pei hour, depending upon the 
factory and the district Ordmary laborers receive lower wages 
The eflficiency of workers m tins trade depends largely upon the 
size of the factory Division of labor in the small establishments is 
impracticable, and mdmdual efficiency suffers accoidmgly In the 
larger factories, the mdmdual efficiency of the worlnnen is said to be 
veiy satisfactory 

Around 75 per cent of the woodworking machinery used in Finland 
is of Swedish origin, two makes, especially, being found m most of the 
furniture and cabmetmakmg plants in the country 

Wood waste is relatively high m the Finnish woodworkiug mdustry 
The price of wood, however, is so low that the question of waste does 
not offer any serious pioblem to the factories engaged in this activity 
Price IS the most important consideration in selling woodworking 
machmes in this market The aveiage factory proprietor conducts 
his busmess on a small scale and has not the means to purchase expen- 
sive equipment for his establishment This fact is borne out by the 
attached tables of Finnish imports of woodwoilong machinery, winch 
show that a relatively large number of cheap German machines find 
a ready market heie 

One factoiy in Fmiand manufactures woodworking machinery. 
While this company shipped to Russia and Sweden machinery aggre- 
gatmg 2,508 kilos, valued at 57,875 maiks in 1927 and 2,137 kilos, 
valued at 69,290 marksml928,itstotal production doesnotneariymeet 
the requirements of the local market, and Finland is dependent upon 
imports for this type of equipment Sweden and Germany enjoy an 
advantage over exporters of other countries, owing to the relatively 
low prices of their machmery, their nearness to the market, their con- 
sequent ability to deliver goods quickly, and their close familiaiity 
with the requirements of the Fmnish mdustry These advantages 
are further enhanced by the wiUmgness of Swedish and German 
exporters to extend credit and accept long-term payments 

The heaviei types of Ameiican machmery and special equipment 
for the woodworking mdustry enjoy a lelatively good demand m 
this market, as evidenced by the official foreign trade figures pubhshed 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Finnish Government, and the pios- 
pects foi the giaduai expansion and growth m this industiy w^iU, 
it IS believed m the local trade, tend to open a larger field foi those 
types of American woodworkmg machmery w^hich aie now pui chased 
from the United States, as these are well Imown among the larger 
factories of the mdustry 



Imports of Woodworking Machinery into Finland in 1928 


Item and eountn of origin 

Amount 
m kilos 

[ Value m 

1 marks 

sws 

Undei 500 kilos 

Sweden 

33, 133 
1,395 
S, 552 
10,440 
13 
10 

617, 527 
t 30, 000 
170,900 
246,686 
500 
420 

Norway 

Denmark, 

Gerinani 

Tyecboslovakia 

I nited States 

Total, 1923 1 

53, 543 
59, 975 
47, 753 

! 1, 066, 033 

1 1,323,812 
897, 650 

1927 

1920 

Over 500 kilos ] 

1 

211, 934 
16, 717 
20, 560 
1,422 
750 

! 

3, 229, 803 1 
277, 500 
325, 200 
43, 000 
11,700 

Norwa'v 

Germany 

Great Britain,. 

Umtea States 

Total, 1928 

251, 3S3 
187, 674 
193, 248 

3,887,203 

2 932, 684 1 
! 2, 993, 006 

' 1927 

1926 

MILLI^G CDTTEFS 

Lnder 500 kilos 

S'a eden 

Gerinan;^ 

11,758 
3,617 
426 ; 

{ 

103, 800 
49,760 1 
22,051 ' 

United States.. 

Total, 1928 

15,801 ' 

12,336 

10,b<a5 

260,211 1 
243,119 1 
191 h04 1 

1927 

1926 

Over 500 kilos 

Sweden 

1, 144 
2,201 
12,790 

18,100 1 
38,050 ! 
312,000 j 

Germany 

United States 

Total, 1928 

16, 135 
4,813 
26, 0^ 

368,150 
133, 920 
505,635 , 

1927 

1926 





Item and country of origin 

Amount 
in kilos 

Value in 
marks 

PLANING MACHINES 

Undei 500 kilos 

Sweden 

18, 443 
2, 251 
16, 959 

298,495 
67,600 
256, 200 

Denmaik 

Germany 

Total, 1928 

37, 653 
20, 992 
16,424 

611, 296 
405, 094 
308,342 

' 1927 

1926 

0\ei 500 kilos 

Svreden 

125, 363 
2,390 
41, 176 
3, 805 

2, 235, 139 
50, 000 
666, 667 
160, 000 

Norwaj 

Qei many 

United States 

Total, 1928 

172, 734 
201, 086 
119, 531 

3, Oil, 806 
3, 036, 718 
1, 967, 685 

' 1927 

1926 

OTHER MACHINES 

Under 500 kilos 

Estonia 

422 
39, 686 
13,460 
16, 911 
2,524 
290 
2,072 

12, 000 
724, 801 
318, 114 
381, 638 
116,800 
8,685 
151, 500 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great Britam 

United States _ 

Total, 1928 

75, 265 
47, 381 
29, 601 

1,713,438 
960, 611 
686, 040 

1927 

1926 

Over 500 kilos 

Estonia. 

434 
104, 101 

1, 500 
203, 103 
2,956 
C02 
79, 178 

4, 000 
1, 749, 978 
39, 750 
2, 332, 274 
31, 200 
17,660 
1,588,371 

Sweden. 

Denmaik 

Geimany 

■RplginTT)-. 

Great Britain 

Umted States. 

Total, 192R 

391,873 
177, 859 
221,421 

5,763, 233 
3, 052, 562 
3, 796, 724 

1927 

1926 



^ [A list of sawmills m Finland is available in the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington ] 
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FOREWORD 


Salvadoi spends annually nearly $2,500,000 foi impoited food- 
stulfs, about 72 cent of which is expended in the United States 
Most of these food pioducts are shipped fiom oiu Pacific coast ports, 
but the opening of lail communication with the Caribbean through 
the Guatemalan poit of Puerto Bariios is expected to alter the 
•situation ^ Ameiican exporters who ship thiough Atlantic and Gulf 
ports now have a better oppoitunity to enter the Salvadorean market 
than at any tune in the past Euiopean shippers will also be able 
to take advantage of this shoiter haul, howevei, and the indications 
are that competition will become keenei than ever 
Flour, lard, hams, canned meats, canned fruits and vegetables, 
sardines, fiesh and diied fiuit, fiesh and dried vegetables, crackers, 
canned milk, butter, and cheese are among the moie important items 
shipped fiom the United States to Salvador 

Though economic conditions in Salvador are at present unsatis- 
factory as a result of the curient weakness in the price of coffee, the 
commodity which accounts foi ovei 90 pei cent of the country’s 
expoits, this IS a good time for firms contemplating futiiie extension 
of distribution to Cential Ameiica to suivey the market, estimate 
the potential demand for their pioducts, and arrange foi sales 
representation 

This bulletin containb considerable general market information on 
Salvadoi which should be of interest to exporters in general, 
although the gieatei part of the report is devoted to the market for 
specific foodstuffs It is the third bulletin in the series being pre- 
pared by Trade Commissioner H P Macgowan and follows those on 
the foodstuffs maikets of Colombia and Guatemala A fourth on 
Honduras is in eoiuse of piepaiation Additional bulletins will be 
pubhshed until all the Caribbean markets have been treated 
Trade Commissioner Macgowan wishes to thank Algar E Carle- 
ton, Ameiican consul at San Salvador, for many helpful suggestions 
and for generously placing at his disposal the facilities of his office 
Further data on the market will be furnished on request by 
the foodstuffs division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

William L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Max, 1930 



SALVADOR AS A MARKET FOR FOODSTUFFS 

By H P Macgowan, American Trade Commissioner 


Salvador is a maiket with which Ameiican expoiteis ai'e not 
sufficiently acquainted, and particularly to our foieign tiadeis of 
the Eastern and Middle Western States is this little country an 
unplowed field This is not suipiismg,^ since the inaiket is but a 
small one and is moie accessible fiom ofir Pacific coast ports, as it 
has no Caribbean coast line 

The Eepublic imports annually from overseas about 20,000 metric 
tons of foodstuffs, expending loi these purchases approximately 
$2,335,000 Besides the imports in which we have a definite competi- 
tive mterest, there are annual ariivals of close to 1,000 metric tons 
of wines, spiiits, beer, and miscellaneous alcoholic beverages valued 
at about $365,000 These figures and those in ensuing paragraphs 
are based on the official trade figures of Salvador for 1928 

About 12 5 per cent of Salvador’s expenditures for imported mei- 
chandise went, m 1928, for the purchase of foodstuffs, and approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of the funds expended for imported foodstuffs 
were spent in the United States When it is remembered that our 
shaie in the total impoit tiade ot the country is 53 per cent (by 
value), it IS evident that oui position in the foodstuffs tiade is 
decidedly stionger than oui position in the impoit maiket as a whole 

The lecent establishment of lail communication between the princi- 
pal cities of Salvador, mcliiding the capital, San Salvador, and Guate- 
mala's Caiibbean seaport, Puerto Baiiios has altered the transpoita- 
tion situation, and given impetus to the movement of American goods 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports into Salvadoi via this new combination 
rail and water loute Expoiteis located m aieas adjacent to such 
poits aie theiefoie appieciably neaiei this Pacific market than at 
any time in the past 

Although Salvadoi is a limited maiket for impoifed merchandise, 
it is attractive because of its record foi economic, financial, and 
political stability, and because of the piogressive spirit of the business 
community European nations, seveial favored by piefeiential 
tariff schedules, are tiymg hard to increase their share of the trade 
at our expense, and it is quite piobable that they amU take full advan- 
tage of this new route, tlieieby eliminating the necessity of shipping 
through the Panama Canal and up the west coast, and improving 
then position foi competing with the xVmeiican Pacific coast films 
which have been doing such a laige of the foodstuffs business 

GEOGRAPHY 

Salvador is the smallest of the Central American Republics, and 
the only one without an Atlantic seacoast It lies between Guate- 
mala, to the northwest, Honduias on the north and east, the Gulf of 

( 1 ) 
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Fonseca to the southeast, and the Pacific Ocean on the noith The 
area is 34,126 square kilometers, oi about 13,173 square miles, approx- 
imately the same as Maryland 

It lb a mountainous country, tiaversed by two principal chains^ 
f 1 om which numerous spurs branch out in all directions There is a 
nariow stiip of co-astal plain with tropical climate, and many small 
but feitile valleys are situated among the hills The most impoitant 
iivei IS the Lempa, and its valley is paiticulaily well adapted to 
agiiculture In the higher valleys the chmate is semitropical and 
agieeable, and in the hills even more tempeiate weather is 
encounteied 

POPULATION 

Official estimates placed the population of Salvadoi at 1,722,579, 
as of Decembei 31, 1928, or about 50 5 pei square kilometer This 
equals a population density of 130 pei square mile and makes Sal- 
vador the most densely populated Cential American Kepubhc 
It IS estmiated that about 60 per cent of the population is rural 
and 40 per cent urban Illiteracy is high, but is gradually being 
reduced In 1928 about 67 per cent of the population was con- 
sidered illiteiate, as against approximately 68 per cent in 1927 
The estimated population of the chief cities, as of December 31, 
1928, IS given in the following statement 


Santa Ana 75, 796 

Chalclmapa 31,061 

Aiiuachapau 31, 741 

Sonsonate 16, 895 

Santa Tecla (also called Nueva San Salvadoi ) 29, 499 

San Salvador 89, 066 

Zicztecolnca 34,466 

San Vicente 34, 723 

Sensuntepeque 22, 905 

Iloba'^co 21, 300 

San M guel 38, 620 

La Union (port) 7,543 

LaLbertad (poit) 2,845 

Acajutla (poi t ) 1, 149 


For the benefit of firms which plan intensive market coverage, 
the following table shows official population estimates by Depart- 
ments. 

POPUIiATION BY BePAETMENTS 
{Official estimates as of December 31, 1928] 


Department 

Area 

Population 

Density 

Santa Ana— 

Aiiuachftpan 

Square kilo 
meters 

3, 559 
2,082 
2,242 
2, l&i 
2,047 

3 346 
1,740 

2 354 
2,287 
819 
3,481 
3. 344 
2,355 
2, 2S6 

184, 704 
105,326 
116, 758 
1?6 695 

! 51 9 

50 6 
52 1 
58 

94 7 
34 

62 2 
50 3 

1 43 

! 35 3 

Sonsonate 

DaLibertad ^ 

San Salvador 

CbalatenanEo 

193! 836 
113, 686 
108, 180 
118, 326 
98,310 
71, 137 

Cuseatlan.. 

La Paz . 

San Vicente 

Cabanas 

San Miunel _ 

146! 690 
147, 057 
100,383 
91,491 

i 42 1 

Usniutan 

Morazan 

La T rion - 

1 

1 42 6 

40 

Total 

34, 126 

1, 722, 579 

1 50 5 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Salvador has no Atlantic coast line, but it enjoys direct steam- 
ship connections with New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
besides occasional services with other American ports. Direct steam- 
ship communication with Europe is also available 

The direct services from the Umted States east coast and from 
Europe operate via the Panama Canal United States shippers can 
also ship to the Canal Zone by several other lines and, after trans- 
shipment there, to Salvador by one of the lines operating coastwise 
services along the Pacific coast of Central America 

Merchandise enters Salvador through three poits, that is, mer- 
chandise imported by water In 1928, 16,000 metric tons came 
through La Libertad, 34,000 tons through Acajutla, and 66,000 tons 
through La Umon Shipments of local products to foreign coun- 
tries moved as follows 22,000 metric tons through Acajutla, 7,000 
tons thiough La Libertad, and 24,000 tons through La Union 

La Union and Acajutla aie hnked by rail with the capital, San 
Salvador, and with most of the important distributing centers 
Usually the shipper chooses the port of entry nearest the town in 
which his customer is located, so as to incur a minimum railway 
freight expense La Libertad is connected with San Salvador by 
an excellent automobile road, over which timcking and passenger 
automobile service operate Travelers headed for the capital usually 
enter through La Libertad because of the short automobile trip 
required — about one and one-half hours — as compared with an all- 
day train trip from La Umon, and a half-day trip from Acajutla 
Some travelers are now making use of the airplane service from 
Guatemala, sending their baggage by the auto-rail route just de- 
scribed From Guatemala City the traveler can continue to Mexico 
and the United States by air if he so desires. 

An important development in the transportation situation is the 
recent completion of the railway connecting Santa Ana with Zacapa 
in Guatemala, and through Zacapa with Guatemala City and Puerto 
Barrios, Atlantic port of Guatemala Work trains traversed the new 
track late in 1929, but not until early in 1930 was this link opened 
to general traffic There is much speculation as to what effect this 
new artery will have on the routing of imports from Europe, New 
York, and New Orleans Presumably some of the midwestern prod- 
ucts now coming via the Pacific coast and some of the eastern ship- 
ments now coming through the canal will take advantage of this new 
route Shippers should watch for the announcement of freight rates 
to Salvador points via Puerto Barnos, and check them with those 
being paid on shipments via the old routes 

The highways of Salvador are better than those found in other 
Central American countries, and in the dry season many mterior 
towns can be reached from towns on the rail axferies by motor car 
In the rainy season several of the larger towns can be reached, but 
less comfortably Traveleis should invariably attempt to secure 
accurate information regarding condition of roads and hotel accom- 
modations before setting out on an auto trip Chauffeurs anxious 
to rent their cars aie fiequently over optimistic and not adverse to 
misleading the credulous travelei 
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The International Railways of Cential America, which connect 
San Salvador with the port of La Union, and now with Guatemala 
City and Puerto Barrios, in 1928 operated 441 kilometers of line 
Figures for 1929 construction are not yet available, but will prob- 
ably bring the total to about 500 kilometers In 1928 this railway 
cairied 1,041,565 passengeis and 163,773 tons of freight 
The Salvador Railway, which connects San Salvador with the port 
of Acapitla, had m 1928, 145 kilometers of track in operation, and 
cairied 703,540 passengers and 146,214 tons of freight 

During the year 1928, 699 ships called at Salvadorean ports , total 
tonnage of these entrances was 1,513 250 tons 

The national telegiaph system opeiated 256 stations and 4,022 
kilometers of wiie in 1928, and the national telephone system oper- 
ated 256) centrals, 3,703 mstiuments, and 4,613 kilometeis of wire in 
that year (1 kilometei equals 0 62 mile) An Ameiican cable com- 
pany operates a cable service to all paits of the world 
Airjilane services connect San Salvador with Guatemala, Mexico, 
the Umted States, and Panama 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports fiom Salvador in 1928 reached a total value of $24,464,000, 
a consideiable gain ovei 1927 but approximately equal to those of 
1926 In 1928 coffee accounted foi 92.96 pei cent (bv value) of the 
country's exports Sugar, henequen and Peiuivian balsam are the 
only other exports of importance, and they were shipped in limited 
quantities Expox ts of cotton have fallen off considerably 
About 30 per cent of the exports Tvent to Germany, the heaviest 
buyei of coffee; the ITjiited States was second in importance as a 
customer foi Salvadors exports taking about half as much as 
Germany. 

Impel ts in 1928 were valued at $18,652,000, considerably more 
than m 1927, much less than in 1926, and almost equal to the imports 
of 1925 Impoits co vexed a ^yide variety of mexchandise, but food- 
stuffs and cotton textiles were the most important. Merchandise 
valued at $9,916,940, approximately 53 per cent of the imports, came 
from the Umted States The United Kingdom ranked second, with 
about 13 per cent for its share, and Germany was fourth, with close 
to 10 pel cent 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The economic structure of Salvadoi is not complex, it is a 
1-crop '* countiy, with coffee playing the majoi role Nearly, 93 
per cent of the republics expoits consists of coffee, and economic 
conditions fluctuate with coffee pioduction and puces 
During the o-vear period 1924-1928 coffee prices weie decidedly 
good, and not until October, 1929, did a seiious drop occur Dining 
these years of satisfactory prices coffee production gradually in- 
creased, and the countr^’^ prospered The money which flowed into 
the country as the proceeds of coffee sales abroad increased per 
capita pui chasing power and indirectly the demand for imported 
merchandise 

The slump in coffee prices which occurred in the fall of 1929 was 
seriously felt early in 1930, though conseivative merchants had be- 
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gun to reduce tlieir oveisea oideis during the closing months of 
1929 Foitunately the 1929-30 coffee crop was a laige one, shghtly 
larger than the pieceding crop, but even so, planters are realizing 
consideiably less for it than they did on the ciop of the previous 
year 

By March, 1930, a definite business depression was apparent, and 
banks reported a marked slowing up of collections Many merchants 
were overstocked and were experiencing difficulty in moving old 
stocks from their shelves, and in lealizing funds foi taking up drafts 
covering recently arrived merchandise Niimeious firms of limited 
lesources and doubtful leliability refused to accept goods on one 
pretext or another, and considerable quantities of meichanclise had to 
be returned to the shippers 

Probably the situation will giadually right itself during 1930, 
and business will be leorganized on a new, sound, but reduced scale 
It IS hoped that orders are limited to necessities, and that imports 
are reduced to a point where they can be financed by the lower 
exports Foodstuffs business is not suffering as much as that in 
other lines, and luxuiies aie the Iiaidest hit by the depression. 
Staples aie least affected by the decline in purchasing power 
American exporters should not attempt to oversell the market, 
and should preferably confine their sales to the reliable firms of 
proven financial ability and conservative methods Frequent small 
orders involve less iisk than occasional large purchases and should 
be encouraged Credit iisks should be checked and agents should 
be warned to forward leports on new customers 

Exporters investigating the market with the idea of enteimg for 
the fust time must beai in mind that business conditions aie at 
piesent unfavoiable For the present^ only limited sales can be 
expected However, now is an excellent time for studying the 
market, appointing agents, and planning adveitising and sales 
cami:)aign& 

TARIFF REGULATIONS 

The impoit tariff of Salvador piovides a schedule of lather 
lugh duties, most of which are specific duties charged on gross 
weight Bates on canned goods and groceries are paiticulaily high, 
but those on staples lange somewhat lower Undoubtedly, the ten- 
dency to charge high rates on certain food products has linuted 
the import and consumption of these items because of the consequent 
inciease in their cost to the ultimate consumer 

Salvador has a piefeiential tariff agreement with France by which 
ceitain French products are admitted at reduced import duties in 
return foi taiiff concessions in France on ceitain Salvadoiean prod- 
ucts, notably coffee By most-favoied-nation agreements between 
Salvacloi and Germany, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain 
the benefits of this treaty with France are extended to the pioducts 
of those countries when imported into Salvador 
In the items affected by these agreements American expoiteis 
have expel lenced keen competition, and in many cases have found 
it impossible to compete with the favored Euiopean products 
The agreements with the European countries mentioned above 
have been denounced, but accoiding to best reports at present avail- 
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able, their teimmation has been postponed to the middle of 1930 
These extensions weie granted to permit time for preparing, sub- 
mitting, and possibly negotiating new agreements, and already nego- 
tiations with Fiance in connection with a new commercial treaty 
are undei way The idea is for this to seive as a basis for negotia- 
tions with the other five countries and with such others as may 
subsequently negotiate commercial treaties with Salvador 

The United States has negotiated a most-favored-nation treaty 
With Salvador, and when ratifications aie exchanged, oiu goods will 
receive equal tariff treatment with any and all other coiintiies 
except those of Central Ameiica, thus removing the advantage 
held at present by the six European countries listed It is thought 
that any new preferential duties agreed upon by Salvador will be 
based on a peiceiitage preference, rather than on a specific difference 
in rates This will peimit the movement of piefeiential duties m 
accoi dance with any increases or decreases m the general tariff 
schedule 

In addition to the tariff preferences by tieaty with France and 
other European countries previously mentioned, Salvador by recipro- 
cal agreement accords duty-free treatment to Honduras on an ex- 
tensive list of commodities and special concessions to other Cen- 
tial Ameiican RepubliCb X similar agieement with Guatemala is 
m process of negotiation 

It will be noted in latei sections of this report that this preferred 
tariff treatment has aided Salvador’s neighbors to develop in it an 
export market foi some of their products, notably lard, cheese, but- 
ter, beans, vegetables, fruit, fish, and tobacco 

In the following table is shown a list of the commodities on 
which the six European nations now receive preferential tariff 
treatment 

Salvadoe’s Fbefebential Duties 


[Races are in Cnited States currenej per kilo, gross weight] 


Conmiodity 

General 

rate 

Preferential 

rate 

Sardines - 

Mineral wat«r- 

Olives - 

$0 3500 
1040 
5140 
6140 
5140 
5140 
5140 
5140 
3600 
6140 
3500 
6140 
3500 
5140 
i 

$0 2481 
0801 
2029 

1 2920 

2929 
2929 
2929 
2929 
2481 
2929 
2481 
2929 
2481 
2929 

Pickles 

Prepared mustard . 

Cume 

Sauces 

Vegetables, butter, fish, meats, prepared m tms, glass, crocks, or other packages- 
Dried i^ts, figs, dates, prunes raisins - - 

Fruits presort ^ in alcohol or syrup 

Crackers and biscuits — - . 

Che^ 

Sugar - 

Candy, confectionery, chocolate, and other kinds made with sugar 


EXPORTING FOODSTUFFS TO SALVADOR 

Most of the Ameiican food products entering Salvador are sold 
by the manufacturers, canneis. oi millers through agents in Sal- 
vador, but wholesale grocers still supply considerable quantities 
of miscellaneous groceries Export commission houses formerly did 
a large part of this business, but in recent years theie has been a 




decided change in distribution channels, and an ever-inci easing 
share gf the business is going direct to original sources 

Of couise, the Ameiican wholesale grocers are ojieiatiiig to some 
extent as commission houses Most of them do a certain amount 
of packing, canning, and manufactuiing themselves, and when they 
handle items not piepared by themselves, eithei contiact for the out- 
put of canneries, mills, etc , and have the products put up under their 
private brands, or obtain the expoit rights to ceitain teriitoiies on 
specific standaid brands, oi simply wholesale the products piepared 
by others 

Staples, which aie in considerable demand now, move almost 
entirely from manufacturers The piincijial expoit meat packers 
sell through agents in Salvadoi, as do most of the larger flour mills, 
canneis of fruits, vegetables, fish, milk, and meats, and ci acker manu- 
facture! s The wholesale giocers usually push then own brands of 
canned goods, bottled specialties, sauces, etc, and also take ordeis 
for vaiious less impoitant giocery specialties, undei their own or 
other biands 

Until recently Salvadoi has had no outlet to tlie Caiibbean, and 
as a lesult ot geographical location has been a logical market foi 
exporteis on our Pacific coast Most of the food pioducts pui- 
chased in the United States have moved ‘='Outh fiom San Fiancisco, 
and to a lessei extent fiom othei Pacific coast poits This was 
true when expoit commission houses did the bulk of the ])^lsme.«^s 
and it is still tine with impoits being sold diiect The new lail- 
way connection with Puerto Baiiios on the Caiibbean coast of 
Guatemala may, however, alter this situation somewhat 

When the commission houses weie domir most of the busino'^'-, 
they utilized the services of their own tiavelmg salesmen and aKo 
operated through local agents in Salvador, maniif actiii ers aie now 
doing the same thing Both have employed branch houses when 
the volume of business has wan anted the oveihead required to main- 
tain then own establishments Frequently manufactuieis appoint 
the branches of expoit commission houses to act as local agents, biu 
then the commission house bianch functions rather as a local agent 
than as an export commission home 

The bulk of Ameiican foodstuffs are sold thiough agents in ban 
Salvadoi A few lines aie sold by agents located in neighboiing 
countries who visit Salvadoi periodically As a general lule, it 
is bettei to have a man who is always on the ground, especially if 
difiiculties arise m connection with lefusal of meichandise and non- 
payment of drafts 

Howevei, a good agent in Guatemala City or other Central 
Ameiican countiy is preferable to a pool agent on the ground, and 
good agents are not easy to find Appointing agents by coriespoiid- 
ence is alwavs difficult and often hazaidous, but sometimes it ib 
possible to choose a good man in this way It is a good idea to 
check caiefully the applications of vould-be agents, communicating 
with all other firms represented by them, as well as banlcs and 
credit-reporting agencies, before reaching a decision Frequently 
a commission agent can operate successfully on hunted capital, but, 
of course, some financial responsibility is desirable Distributois 
who buy outiight and cairy stocks should have sufficient capital 

109554—30 2 
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to finance then opeiations Agents should have leputations for 
lione^^t dealing and energetic salesmanship 

SALVADOREAN IMPORTERS 

There are about 10 large wholesale and retail gioceis in San 
Salvador and 2 or 3 in each of the largei secondaiy towns Most 
American foodstuffs firms piefei to do business with these firms, 
and let them sell the smaller retailers In other words, 20 good 
accounts in the country are about as many as the average exporter 
can expect Limiting sales to the iargei, more reliable buyers 
reduces the credit risk and minimizes losses The local wholesaler 
knows his customers and is in a much better position to secure 
payment 

These combination wholesale-retail firms also act as exclusive 
distributors for grocery sfiecralties, particularly malted-milk prod- 
uct, wines, spirits, etc , and stock them, but this usually prevents 
other similar firms from buying, and hmits sales to letail and 
consumer clients of the distributor 

COVERING THE MARKET 

Representatives of American films confine their efforts largely to 
San Salvador, but salesmen wishing to cover the market intensively 
spend a day or two m each of the secondary towns European sales- 
men aie more apt to visit the smaller towns Much depends on the 
lines handled, and particularly in such lines as dry goods, glasswaie, 
china, kitchenware, hardware, and novelties are the lesser centers 
worth covermg 

It is doubtful if the foodstuffs salesman could accomplish much in 
these smaller towns Usually the local agent is able to do this work, 
and it often pays him because he probably sells flour, lard, canned 
fruits, vegetables, fish, and miscellaneous food products, whereas the 
traveler is usually confined to a limited line In introducing a new 
product, some foodstuffs men have found it advisable to cover the 
smaller towns in company with the agent or one of his men 

Xo definite rule can be laid down for canvassing the country, but 
the traveler can usually decide for Inmself the policy he should 
pursue after talkmg the matter over with his agent in San Salvador 
and securing the opmion*^ of local bankeis and merchants It i-> 
advisable to consult the Ajnerican consul in San Salvador, since he 
will be able to summarize for the traveler the exjieiiences of the 
numerous salesmen who have preceded him 

MARKET FOR SPECIFIC COMMODITIES 
FLOUR 

Wheat flour is the most important single item on the list of 
American exports of foodstuffs to Salvador In 1928 the Republic 
iinjxirted 12,528 638 kilos of wheat fioui, and all but about 20,000 
kilos came from the United States The small balance was brought 
in from Canada Total flour imports were valued at 2,130,076 colons 
or about $1,065,000 
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Almost all the Ameiican flour was shipped by Pacific coast mills, 
and the great majority was soft- wheat floui Some hard wmtei 
wheat flour enteis the couiitiy, but this goes laigely to the pimcipal 
bakeis, who fiequently use it to mix with soft floiii The puichatee 
of haid spimg wheat flour is very limited, and its use ib laigely 
confined to the homes of the uppei class and foreigneis 

Impoited floui is usually ordeied in 49-pound dull bags, gioss 
weight, packed three to the laige new jute oveisack This jute bag 
weighs about 2^ pounds and is used fox expoiting Salvadoran coffee 
Used bags are not allowed to entei the country A certificate of 
purity is required 

Two other packings aie sometimes leciuested, mx 24i^-pound dull 
bags^ gross v eight, to the jute oveisack, oi twelve 12iA-pound bags 
to the jute oversack, Ameiican mills should be veiy caieful to follow 
packing mstiuctions and to note whether gross or net weights aie 
specified 

Flour milleis in the middle west may be able to diip into Salvador 
Ma New Oileans, oi other Gulf poit and Puerto Bainos, Guate- 
mala, now that the rail connection with Salvadoi is completed At 
the present, thiee laige Pacific coast mills aie getting the bulk oi 
the business. Canadian mills aie lepie&ented in the country, but 
thus far then agents have not been able to seriously interfeie with 
American sales Howevei, it is haidly piobable that om competi- 
tors in the noith will desist fiom then effoits to inciea^e then 
business They have m then tavoi a giowing tendency to use moie 
hard wheat floiu 

The consumption of wheat floiu is slowly inci easing, but coin 
meal, made from domestic com is still the staple diet foi the greater 
pait of the population Wheat biead is, howevei, giowung m popu- 
laiity, and its use will piobably continue to inciease as purchasing 
powei develops 

About 42,000 kilos of othei flouis weie impoited in 192s, and 
undei this head aie included oat meal com meal, and fiouis made 
fiom miscellaneous ceieals In addition, theie was impoited dining 
1928, 302,325 Inlos of malt, of winch 97 pei cent came fiom the 
United States, and the balance fiom Geimany Most of this was 
bought by the bieweries 

WHEAT 

In 1928 Salvadoi imported but 402 kilos of wheat and since theie 
IS no floui milling mdustiy in the countiy this must have been 
pill chased f 01 seed oi expei imental use 

RICE 

The conmmption of iice in Salvadoi is limited Small quanti- 
ties aie giowm locally, and production could w^ell be increased Im- 
poits aie veiy light, and in 1928 only about 1,000 pounds w^as 
bi ought in Siam Garden No 1 ’’ is a fa\oiite. and ‘ Siam TTsual 

and Saigon Long” sell to some extent Tuese oriental iices aie 
impoited via the United States, almost no Ameiican iice is sold in 
the maiket Impoited iice usually comes in lOO-pound double jute 
bags, gloss weight, ])ut sometimes in 48-poimd mat packages, gioss 
weight 
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OATS AND BARLEY 

111 1928 iinpoits of oats amounted to 1,156 kilos and imports of 
bailey to 1,156 kiiob Except foi a tew small sample shipments, 
thebe commodities came entiiely fiom the United States 

CORK 

Com IS the principal item in the diet of the gieat ma3ority of 
Salvadoieaiis, and it is the most impoitant ciop produced for 
domestic consumption Often domestic xiioduction does not suffice, 
and additional supplies aie impoited from the United States and 
Nicaiagua 

Domestic supplies were insufficient in 1928 and 5,021228 kilos 
were imported About 90 per cent came fiom the Umted States, 9 
pel cent from jSficaiagua, and the balance fiom Costa Rica A few 
small tiial shipments have ariived from Chile 
Com IS usually impoited in 200'pouiid ]ute coffee bags, gross 
weight the bags weighing about 2% jjounds each 
The Sahadoieaii Govermneiit is doing everything it can to en- 
coiuage inci eased domestic production, and it is not imlikely that 
within the next few yeais Salvadoi will be self -suppoi ting in so far 
Rb com IS concerned The Ameiican corn is from miclole- western 
States, and it is shipped by lail to Pacific coast ports, and exported 
from them 

CRACKERS AND BISCUITS 

Salvador’s ciackei and biscuit imports aie not laige, but no ac- 
cuiate estimate o± this business is possible since these commodities 
are not listed sepaiately in the official trade statistics Oui own 
figiues show that in 1928, we exported only 4,000 pounds of ciackers 
and biscuits to the Republic Three-quarters of these were “sweet- 
ened ’’ and the reinaimiig qiiaitei '' unsweetened 

Competition from Biitish and other European bakers is very 
keen, and we aie getting but a small shaie of the ci acker business 
The European bakers sell considerable quantities of expensive 
biscuits of the iich sweetened type. Several well-Ioiown English 
brands are the best sellers, but one Irish and one Scotch brand move 
well Fiench, Geiman, Belgium, and Swiss biscuits are seen on 
meiLhants shelves and are, piobably, more popular m Salvador 
than elsewhere m Central America because of the tariff preference 
winch they enjoy x\.merican and British crackers pay the full 
duty of So cents pei kilo, gross weight, whereas, ciackers and biscuits 
iiom Fiance, Geimany, Belgium, Italy, and Spam pay the prefer- 
ential rate of 29 cents per kilo, gross weight 
The British biands have been established in the maiket, as else- 
where in Latin Ameiiea, for many years, and aie well liked by the 
small class of consumei’s which can afford them Assoidnients sell 
weU, and i/> 1, and 2 pound tins, net weight, hermetically sealed 
The 1-pound tin moves best 

The American crackeis winch are in best demand aie “ sodas ” 
m tlie "unsweetened” class and cream- filled wafeis in the 
sweetened class Sodas are sold largely in heimetically sealed 
tint, Iioldmg from 2 to 5 pounds of crackers, and in air-tight friction- 
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top tins of from 2 to 4 pounds, net weight The 214 -pound and 
3%-pou2id, net weight, sizes are frequently seen The glassine 
envelope packets holdmg 3, 4, or 5 sodas are gaining m favor 
Usually 54, 72, or 100 envelopes are packed to the tin The cream- 
filled wafers come in tin-foil packets, packed 96 or 100 to the tin 
Small quantities of inferior quality biscuits and crackers are made 
locally These undeisell imported crackeis and, therefoie, find some 
demand among the pooiei classes, chiefly in the capital 

No great or sudden growth m the demand for imported crackers 
can be expected, but a gradual inciease in annual purchases appears 
piobable As pei capita pui chasing jiower grows, the market for 
impoitecl groceries will develop In the meantime American ci acker 
bakeis should be able by mci eased sales effort to wrest from their 
European competitors a larger share of ciurent orders If, as is 
more than likely, the United States is able to secure most favored 
nation ” taiiff treatment, our comj)etitive position will be greatly 
improved 

It would seem also that American cracker makers could advanta- 
g-eouslv add to their Ime seveial British types of sweetened 
biscuits 

CANNED GOODS 

Salvador presents but a limited market for canned goods Low 
per capita purchasing powei , high cost to consumer, and competition 
from local products aie the pimcipal limiting factoid 

Canned goods aie expensive because of heavy rail and ocean freight 
chaiges high impoit duties based on gross weight, and a tendency 
of merchants to expect a rather high margin of profit Fieight 
rates may decline somewhat with the opening to traffic of the Pueito 
Bairios loiite, but no 1 eduction in import duties is at piesent undei 
discussion, and none seems likely for the piesent, at least Merchants 
do not appeal inteiested in 1 educing then margin of luofit, com- 
plaining that with such a small turnover they can not opeiate on less 
It must be lemembered that the a\eiaa:e daily \vage of the laborer 
IS less than $1, and that a can of soup, such as sells in the United 
States at from 10 to 12 cents, costs 55 cents letail in San Salvador. 
A can of peas, such as we buy for about 35 cents, bungs $1 in Sal- 
vador’s capital Obviously only the well-to-do clas'n can affoid such 
luxuries as canned fruit and vegetables 

The maiket for Aineiican canned goods is fuithei complicated by 
the piefeiential tariff treatment accoided competing lines from six 
Eiiiopean countries These prefeiences aie discussed under a sepa- 
late heading in this repoit 

Flesh fruits and vegetables grown in the country also compete 
in a sense with our canned goods Quantities of cheap tropical 
fruits and vegetables aie available foi the pooler classes, and small 
quantities ot tempeiate-climate vegetables ai^e grown foi the 
wealthier consumeis 

The cans used are standaid in almost all instances, as is the num- 
bei packed to the case Cases should be bound with metal tape or 
wiie, and should be as light as is consistent with strength since im- 
port duties aie charged on gross weight Foi this last leason, saw- 
dust IS rarely used to fill in between the cans Practically no frmts 
or vegetables aie imported in bottles, but when they aie ordered, 
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a kiiitl ot caiton inteiioi packing, buch as is often used foi eggs, is^ 
pieferred because it weighs so much less than sawdust Howevei, 
sluppeis must be guided by the instiuctions of customeis and by 
their e^speiience in expoiting their own paiticular packages to simi- 
lai inaikets 

Canned fnut — Local iinpoit figuies do not classify canned fiiiit 
sepal ately, but Tinted States statistics on expoits to Salvador give 
a lougu idea of the volume of the tiade, and a good gage of the 
piefeiences foi vaiious kinds of fiuit In 1928 we sold Salvador 
42 554 pounds of canned fiiut. and from this it would appeal that 
piobably the eiitiie puichases foi the yeai did not exceed 50.000 
pounds 

Geiieially speaking the piefeiences follow two lines, consumers 
buy canned fiuit of vaiieties not produced to any extent locally, and 
they buy fiuit winch appeals fiom the point of view of pi ice The 
folloAMng statement shows United States exploits of canned fruit to* 


Salvadoi in 1928 

Pounds 

Peaclies 7 199 

Prunes G, 136 

Pears 4, 635 

Cheir.es 2^707 

Apiicots 2,481 

Bei Ties 2, 274 

Apples and saute 347 

Pineapples 90 

All other 16, 685 


Total 42, 554 


Nofl — Uiidei the heading “AU othei ” aie included considerable quantities 
of canned ^rxapes and paiticulailj aiapes of the muscat tjpe Othei iiiipoitant 
items in this total aie fruit salad and fruit cocktail 

Canned goods, including flint, fiom the Umted States pay the 
geneial impoit dutj^ of $5140 pei hunched kilos, wheieas this mei- 
chandi&e when it come^ fiom the piefeience countiies, Fiance, Italy ^ 
Switzexland, Belgium, Germany, and Spam pays but $29 20 per 
hundred kilos Unties aie on gross weight, 

Howevei, Euiopean competition in canned fiuit is not veiy seveie, 
France is probably the heaviest Euiopean shippei, and small quanti- 
ties come in from the othei piefeience coimtiies and Englainl Re- 
cently. Flench, Geiman. Swiss, and Enghsh canned goods have been 
noticed on inei chant's shelves Practicallv all the Ameiicaii. canned 
fruit comes fiom oiu Pacific coast 
No 2^2 have the laigest sale, but beiiies usually come m No 2 
cans Some No 1 cans me seen, and inoie leeently some picme size 
cans have appeal ed in the stoies These small tins seem to be gaming 
in popularity, and ctopccuilly fruit salad and fruit coclctail are 
selling in this puck, b omiceshiet contents The No 2 y 2 cans come 
24 to the ease, the No 1. 48. and the picnics, 72 
^ Canned regitahle ^ — The demand foi canned vegetables is slightly 
lighter than that for canned fruiit. but local statistics do not affoid 
any means of measiuing the maiket aecaii ately In 1928 we shipped 
29.284 pounds of canned \egetables to Salvador, and with this as a 
guide the total demaml is pxobablv between 35,000 and 45.000 
pounds 
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Many types of vegetables are grovii locally and the demand for 
i:aimed vegetables represents an effort to secure types not produced 
in the country or, at least, m very limited quantities Asparagus 
and peas aie the heaviest sellers, and almost all of the asparagus is 
Ameiican France competes actively in peas The following state- 
ment shows the expoits of canned vegetables fiom the United States 
10 Salvadoi in 1928 


I’OUlKl't 

A&paxagus 21,115 

Peas 5, 

Beans 929 

Coi'n 027 

Soups 3bl 

Tomatoes 44 

All othei 771 


Total 29, 234 


The tariff piefeience situation is the bame as in the case of canned 
fruit French competition is keen, paiticulaily in peas, and small 
■quantities come in from the other pieference coimtiies and England 

Nos 1 and 2 cans aie most populai, with the foimer leading 
Aspaiagus tips aie m bettei demand than the full stalks, and the 
No 1 square can is most in evidence in the stoies No 1 cans come 
48 to the case, and No 2 cans, 24 

Locally giown vegetables aie available and cheap, though the 
native^ do not consume laige quantitieb, except of loot vegetables, 
including various types of potatoes and yams, and mipoited canned 
goods aie beyond the leach of all but the small wealthy consuming 
class EiceJ beans, corn, and flour paste products take the place of 
gieen vegetables to a laige extent m the diet of the average family 

FRESH FRUIT 

Flesh fiuit inipoitb mto Salvador are not lifted separately But 
United States trade statistics show that in 1929 we shipped about 
€,232,000 pounds of fresh ±i uit into the Republic In all probability 
very little additional fiiut was purchased overseas, though imports 
of tiopical flints acioss land fiontieis fiom neighboiing countiies 
may have been considerable 

Our interest is almost entirely m temperate climate fiuits, howevei, 
and in these itenib we had very little competition Duiing 1929 we 
shipped into Salvadoi about" 359,000 pounds of apples, or 8,163 
boxes of 44 pounds net weight each These weie shipped laigely 
fiom San Francisco, and piobabiy included California fruit as well 
as -vome giown faithei noith Fairly lariie, firm, led apples which 
take a good shine and aie attractive in appeal ance aie preferred 
The bettei -class gioceis letail most of this fiiut, but some is sold in 
the small coinei stoies and by street vendors 

Grapes aie second in import ance, and in 1929 we shipped into 
Salvador about 227,000 pounds of giapes These aie chiefly giown 
and shipped fiom California, and aie maiketed much the same as 
apple*- Small cjuantities of Euiopean giapes aie occasionally seen 
in the sloies 

In 1929 we also shipped 12,000 pounds of peais, 2,500 pounds 
of peaches, and 49,00 pounds of other fresh fruit The sales of 
these items is largely confined to the bettei grade grocery stoies 
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m the laigei towns The bulk of the population content themselves 
with the cheap ti epical fruits giown locally, such as bananas, pine- 
apples, oianges. limes, grapeliuit, mangoes, pa\vpaws, etc Im- 
poited fiuit IS moie oi less of a luxury, and is sold much as con- 
fectionery is maiketed — m small unit sales of one or two pieces of 
f 1 uit f OI immediate consumption 

The demand foi tempeiate climate fiiut seems to be inci easing, and 
it is the price factor and not taste that is preventing its popularity 
fioin giowung more rapidly 


DBIED FRUIT 

There is a limited market in Salvador for dried fiuit, but the 
demand seems to be giadually increasing Nearly all the clued 
fruit IS shipped from San Francisco Import figures do not list 
this item separately, so Umted States exp)oit figures are used as a 
basis of measuring the current demand 

In 1929 we shipped to Salvador 40,098 pounds of laisins and 
18,945 pounds of prunes, besides small quantities of apples, peaches, 
apricots, and other diied fiiuts Probably at least 75 pei cent of the 
diied fiiut imported during the year came from the United States, 
and possibly oui share lan as high as 85 pei cent Theie is some 
slight competition from Europe, chiefly in laisins and prunes 

There is a demand for laisins on the stem, especially foi holiday 
trade, and these come in 10 and 20 pound cases, net weight, usually 
strapped together in bundles of 2, 5, or 10 Loose laisins in similar 
boxes are also imported There is a growing demand for the loose 
laisms packed in l^/^-oiince cartons, net weight, 250 or 500 to the 
case These last aie usually sold undei an advertised brand 
There is a consideiable demand foi div prunes packed m 5-pound 
airtight tins, net weight, 6 to a case, and m No 2^^ cans packed 24 
to the case Othei clued fiuits are little known as yet, but they 
should become incieasingly popular because they sell at prices within 
the reach of thousands of consumeis, and thus appeal to a much 
iaiger class than do^ canned goods Bakers are also buying larger 
quantities of dried fiuits, and it appears reasonable to assume that 
then purchases wull grow heavier from year to year as they increase 
the scope of then activities and the variety of then products 
Dried fruit from France, Geimany, Switzerland, Spam Italy, 
and Belgium im } $24 81 per 100 kilos, gioss w^eight, import duty, 
while that coming from the United States and other nonfavored 
countries pays the full rate of $35 per 100 kilos, gioss weight. 
France and Spam take full advantage of this preference, and the 
other favored countries sell more fiuit than thej would otherwise 
be able to maiket 

FRESH VEGETABLES 

Salvadoi imports almost no fresh vegetables from oveiseas, accord- 
ing to official trade figiues, but piiobably small quantities enter 
across the borders of neighboring republics 
Tropical T^egetables axe produced in the country, but the population 
does not consume temperate climate vegetables to any extent Most 
of the local vegetables are root ciops, and include white and sweet 
potatoes, yams, okias, and various vegetables of the squash type. 
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Gieen vegetables are not well known, but small quantities of lettuce, 
tomatoes, and string beans are grown 

In 1928 imports of potatoes amounted to 6,220 kilos, of whicli 
2,244 kilos came from the United States and the balance from 
Honduras They are usually packed in 100-pound crates, net weight, 
but sometimes come m 50-pound ciates Very few onions aie 
unported, but those that do come in are packed in similar ciates 

DRIED VEGETABLES 

In 1928 imports of dried vegetables amounted to 356,762 kilos, 
but of these only 7,396 kilos came from the Umted States Mexico 
supplied 261,816 kilos or about 76 per cent of the total Nicaragua 
stood second shipping 68,324 kilos, and Japan ranked fourth with 
4,411 kilos 

Beans are the most important diied vegetable imported, and the 
imports cover several distinct types and colors The bean in greatest 
demand is called “ Mexican red,” and the “ Califorma red ” also 
sells to some extent Recently there has developed a demand for a 
small white Japanese bean called “ Kotenashi ” American beans 
usually come packed in 100-pound double ]ute bags, gross weight 

PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

Lard — This is the most impoitant packing-house product im- 
ported into Salvador, and in 1928, 150,399 kilos were brought in 
Of this total, 92 per cent, oi about 138,000 kilos, came from the 
United States Small shipments were received from Nicaragua and 
Honduras, 

Most of the lard comes packed in BT-pound cans, net weight packed 
two to the r 1 ate However, sometimes B5-pound cans are used Some 
exporters use crates and others prefer cases, but the crate seems more 
generally used in Salvador Almost no lard comes in the small 
5-pound pails, but some enters in large tierces holding about 360 
pounds of lard 

Local animal fats are used whenever they can be obtained, but no 
commercial packing plant has been established in the country. 
Butchers retail what little surplus fat they have, and farmers put 
aside what they can when they slaughter 

Eam^ and hacoTi. — ^There is a fairly good market for hams in the 
Repubhc, but they are not listed separately in import statistics 
However, most of the hams came from the United States and our 
figures show that in 1928 we exported to Salvador 81,476 pounds of 
hams and shoulders A few uncooked hams come in from England, 

Hams weighing 10 to 12 pounds are preferred by the home trade, 
but the store and hotel trade buy slightly larger — ^usually from 14 
to 16 pounds A few 6 to 8 pound hams are also sold, but the 10 to 
12 pound sizes are the best sellers 

Cooked ham in cans is gaming in popularity and when shced is 
usually sold m and 1 pound cans Half and whole cooked 

hams are also packed in individual irregular shaped cans. The 
French cooked ham appears to be in best demand at present 

Hams are packed in air-tight, moisture-proof wrapping, and usu- 
ally in cases with net weight of about 100 pounds The number to 
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the case depends on the size of the hams Some are also packed in 
salt, and several merchants declared that they preferred this method, 
saying that when it is used the hams keep longer in tropical climates. 
However, in many tropical countries the salt pack is rarely seen 

The market foi bacon is limited, piobably not exceeding 2,000 
pounds a year Piactically the entire supply comes fiom the United 
States The consumption" of bacon is largely limited to foreigners 
and cosmopohtan natives 

G armed meats — Canned meatb aie not listed separately in the 
impoit figures, but United States statistics show that in 1928 we 
shipped about 6,000 pounds of canned meats to Salvador Probably 
we had about half the total business available in this line, which 
would indicate that total impoits must have approximated 12,000 
pounds 

In 1928 we shipped to Salvadoi 296 pounds of canned beef, 4 697 
poundb of canned poik. 511 pounds of canned sausage, and 483 pounds 
of othei canned meats The beef consisted largely of corned beef, 
the pork, of deviled ham and the sausage, of ^'Vienna style” sau- 
sage Probably tongue was an impoitant item in the all other” 
classification 

Trench competition is laigely in meat and poultry pastes and 
cooked ham, and Italian competition is chiefly in canned bologna 
Other Euiopean countiies supply small quantities of miscellaneous 
products 

Other meat — ^Almost no fresh oi pickled meat is im- 

ported The population depends almost entiiely on locally raised 
cattle and hogs foi its meat supply On the whole, the natives are 
not heavy meat eaters, and when they do buy meat, price is usually 
the important factoi Poultxy is raised by many small farmeis, but 
chicken is too expensive for the average Salvadorean, and the poultr}^ 
and eggs are earned to the neaiest large town for sale to the salaiied 
class, hotels, and foieigners 

Native cattle is lean and the meat is usually tough Small tendei- 
loin steaks that are faiily good aie to be had in most towns Hogs 
aie also lean, and only when killed very young is their meat tender 
Very few sheep are laised and mutton is scarce Goat meat is used 
to some extent by the poor people Poultry is usually lean and 
scraggly, and must also be killed when young for best results 

lleat IS neaily always eaten the day it is killed which paitly 
accounts foi the scarcity of tender meat Eefrigeration facilities 
are limited, but the well-to-do householder can keep meat in his 
own ice box for an extia day oi two, and improve it considerably 

There is some demand for tallow to be used in the manufactuie of 
soap and candles 

Prepared meats in tins*, glas*-, crocks, or othei packages aie included 
m the list on which the six European countnes receive the tariff 
pieference In the case of meats, the pieferied rate is $29 29 per 
100 kilos, gross weight, and the geneial rate is $51,40 pei 100 kilos 
Only in the case of canned meats has this pieference been of any 
marked help to European exporters 

FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS 

Though not large, the consumption of fish in Salvadoi is inteiest- 
ing because of the variety of types consumed and the keen competi- 
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tion from Euiopean canners Salvadorean statistics lump all fish 
imports under a single classification, so it is difficult to estimate the 
consumption of the various fish products and to decide what share 
of the business in each type is going to the United States In 1928 
total fish imports amounted to 165,315 kilos, and of this 68,779 
kilos came from the United States Spain supplied 42,580 kilos, * 
France, 28,948 kilos, and Norway, 12,820 kilos. We obtained about 
42 per cent of the fish business 

Fractically no fresh fish is imported, and very little salt fish enters 
the maiket Some salt cod comes from San Francisco, usually in 
30 or 40 pound cases, net weight More lecently a small quantity 
has been in 1-pound packets, 40 to the case 

The business obtained by Fiance, Spain, and Norway consists 
almost entirely of small sardine sales, whereas ours is divided between 
California sardines, salmon, shellfish, mackerel, and salt cod Spam 
and France have a consideiable advantage ovei other countries, 
including the United States, which do not receive the pieferential 
tariff treatment, since piepaied fish in any kind of packing is listed 
among the items on which pieferential duty rates are granted How- 
ever, notwithstandrng this piefeience, we are able to compete in all 
fish lines, and only m sardines do we lose anv consider able amount of 
business to Europe 

Sardines — The most mipoitant fish inipoit is sardines, and these 
come chiefly fiom the United States, Spain, Fiance and Norway 
We supply the laxge California sardines m 15-ounce oval tins, net 
weight, and a very little in 7i/2'0imce oval tins These are usually 
packed in tomato sauce, but sometimes in oil and occasionally in 
mustaid The tins aie packed 48 to the case In 1928 we shipped 
70,320 pounds of sardines to Sah adoi 

The toest grade of small sardines comes from Fiance in 4V2“Ounce 
tins, net weight, and sometimes 4-aunce tins, both packed 100 to 
the case These come in olive oil, other oil, tomato sauce, and also 
a hot pepper sauce Cheaper small sardines enter from Spain and 
Norway, and occasional shipments aiiive fiom Portugal and Canada 
(New Brunswick) Maine saidmes axe rarely seen on the market. 
They aie too expensive for the general trade and in the high-class 
stores the French sai dines are prefeiied All these small saidmes 
are packed in cans of from 3 to ounce net weight, but the tend- 
ency IS for the cheaper giades to come in the smaller tins Cans 
are supplied with and without keys, but the cheaper giades usually 
omit the key 

The general tariff late on saidmes is $35 per 100 kilos gross 
weight, and the prefeiential rate is $24 81 

Salmon — The demand for salmon is limited, but almost the en- 
tire purchases come from the United States Possibly some of 
the cheaper grades originate in Canada, but practically all salmon 
imported is shipped fiom San Francisco In 1923 the United States 
exported 5,463 pounds of salmon to Salvador 

The largest seller is the least expensive grade, the chum, and most 
of it IS neaily white in color The pink salmon sells to a limited 
extent, and there is a very small market for the moie expensive 
led types The usual can for salmon is a No 1 talL but some of 
the better giades sell in No % flat cans 
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Mackerel — Some canned mackerel has been sellmg during the last 
year, and this is put up in No 1 tall cans which closely resemble the 
salmon cans, with similar labels This product undersells salmon, 
and for that reason has gained a foothold in the market 

Tuna — The demand for tuna is veiy light because of its cost to 
the consumer, and it will be some time before it moves in appreciable 
quantities It sells in Nos % and flat cans 

Shellfish — Shellfish move siiipiisingly well and in 1928 the United 
States shipped 3,544 pounds into Salvador Oysters are the best 
sellers and aie packed in 5 and C ounce tins, 48 to the case Shrimp 
and lobstei aie piobably ne^t in populaiity Lob&ter is packed m 
Nos 1/4 and i/4 cans, while the shrimp is usually put up in 5 and 6 
ounce tins &th are packed 48 to the case Some crab meat and 
prawns are also sold, packed, lespectively, m No I /2 flat tins, and 
5 and 6 ounce cans 

The general and prefeired tariff lates are given in the section of 
this bulletin devoted to the tariff 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Salvador imports consideiable quantities of daiiy products each 
year, and the most important of these are cheese, canned milk, and 
canned butter Preferential tariff lates are granted on cheese and 
butter to the six favored European nations Rates aie given in 
the section of this lepoit devoted to the tariff 

Milk — ^Veiy little fresh milk is produced in Salvador, and the 
demand for this commodity is not large It is used chiefly by the 
middle and upper classes in the form of boiled milk to be mixed with 
coffee for serving at breakfast. 

In 1928 Salvador imported 87,132 kilos of milk of all kinds, ac- 
cording to official statistics Separate figures for the various kinds 
of milk are not given, but undoubtedly the bulk of that listed is 
canned milk Of the 87,000 kilos, 35,000, or about 94 per cent, 
came from the United States Small quantities weie brought in 
from the United Kingdom and Switzerland, 

^ Evaporated milk is the type of canned milk in best demand Very 
little condensed milk is imported The United States export figures 
for 1928 show that in that yeai we exported to Salvador 51,965 
pounds of caimed milk, divided as follows: Evaporated, 48,016 
pounds; condensed, 8,949 pounds In view of the fact that we sup- 
ply almost all of the imported milk, these figures show clearly the 
preference for evaporated milk 

The evaporated milk comes in 6 and 16 ounce tins, net weight, 
and the condensed milk usually is packed in 14-ounce tins 

Powered milk is beginning to enter the market, but so far is has 
not gained any considerable foothold It is usually packed in 1- 
pound, 6-pound, and 50-pound tins, net weight, packed, respectively, 
24, 12, and 1 to the case A few bakers buy powdered milk m barrels 
containing 260 pounds 

The greater part of the canned and powdered milk broimht into 
the country is used by foreigners, invalids, and children The con- 
sumption of prepared milk may be expected to increase as it becomes 
more widely known and as the per capita purchasing power of the 
population increases. 
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Cheese — Salvadoi impoits cheese in important quantities from 
Honduras and Nicaragua, but up to the present very little has 
entered fiom the United States In 1928 the total impoits amounted 
to 293,000 kilos, of which 139,000 came fiom Nicaragua and 136,000 
from Honduras Fiom these figures we see that these two Central 
Ameiican countries supplied together nearly 95 per cent of the 
total 

The Netherlands was the pimcipal European source of supply 
and about 11,000 kilos came in fiom that countiy Only 1,256 kilob 
entered from the United States 

The Central American cheese is usually made in large disks, i& 
white, and resembles somewhat an Ameiican cieam cheese, except 
that it IS coaiser and not so iich The pimcipal cheese brought 
in from the Netherlands is the lound, red ball type, often packed 
in individual round tins of from 3 to 4 pounds net weight The 
small amount of cheese that comes in fiom the Umted'States is 
usually packed in 5-pound bars, wiapped in tin foil, and packed 
in separate boxes Sometimes these boxes aie packed in cases, about 
10 boxes to the case, and sometimes they aie bundled together with 
metal wiie or tape and shipped wuthout any outer co vexing, usually 
5 or 10 boxes to the bundle 

There seems to be an opportunity for developing our cheese busi- 
ness to some extent, principally among the consumers of above 
average pui chasing powei It we aie able to ship an inexpensive 
plain cheese in bulk we may be able to make some inroads on the 
larger market 

Butter — Buttei is not geneially used in Salvador, and cheese is 
eaten with bread instead of butter Some buttei is pioduced m 
the countiy, but this is usually consumed in the laigei centers by 
people of above aveiage purchasing power 

Impoits of butter are small and in 1928 only 4,860 kilos were 
bi ought into the countiy About one-quarter of this total came 
from the United States, while Honduras and Nicaragua each supply 
about one-third In addition to the imports of buttei mentioned 
above, 796 kilos of buttei substitutes vere imported and all of this 
came from the United St^ttes 

Ameiican butter is usually packed in cans of 1, 2, and 5 pounds, 
gross weight It is said that foinieily net weight was used but that 
the change to gross weight was necessitated by the custom of Euro- 
pean butter packers to use gioss weight 

The market for imported butter will probably continue to develop 
slowly, but there is apparently little prospect of any considerable 
growth within the next few years Very jDrobably domestic butter 
production will increase at the same time, since the quality of the 
local product is expected to improve 

MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 

Jamis and ^fellies — ^There is a small market in Salvador for jams, 
jellies, and maimalades Then deliveied cost puts them beyond the 
reach of the aveiage consumer, and only the well-to-do class can 
affoid to purchase them Possibly more of the cheaper types, packed 
in cans, could be sold, if they weie aggressively pushed and priced 
at the minimum figuies Any increase in sales of the better grade 
bottled products will be very slow 



In many of the middle and uppei class homes, pieseiving of 
tropical fruits is earned on to a limited extent, and the pioducts thus 
made of naturally much cheaper than the imported aiticle In 1928 
the Umted States shipped but 883 pounds of jams and jellies into 
the country, but this piobably does not repiesent moie than a quaiter 
of the impoits English jams, jellies, and maimalades aie in best 
demand, and some come in fiom France, Grerniany, and other Euio- 
pean coimtiies, several of which have the advantage of preferential 
duties 

OonfecUone^y — Salvador’s import figures foi 1928 show that in 
that year 53,876 kilos of confectionery were brought into the country 
Of this total, 24,001 kilos came from the United States and 16,902 
kilos from the United Kingdom, oui most seiious competitoi 
France supphed 6,918 kilos, Switzerland 2,108 kilos, and Italy 1,598 
kilos Small amounts came in from other European countries and 
a few shipments from Honduras were reported 

Keaily 45 per cent of the imports came from the United States, 
but since chewing gum accounted for a considerable pait of our sales 
our shaie in the actual candy busmess was decidedly less United 
States export figures foi 1929 will give an idea of the division of our 
trade In that year we shipped to Salvador 4,710 pounds of choco- 
late confectionery, 18,827 pounds of othei confectioneiy, and 13,480 
pounds of chewing gum 

There is a limited demand foi package chocolates in Salvador, 
but they cost too much for consumption to be large England sup- 
plies the gi eater pait of the package chocolates, and probably the 
United States ranks second in sales of this candy Loose chocolates 
come from France, Italy, England, and the United States, but 
probably Fiance and England have most of this busmess Bar 
goods are largely American, but they do not sell very well 

In hard and sugar candies we seem to be leading, and our sales of 
gumdrops, fruit drops, and Jordan almonds are worthy of attention 
Switzerland sells milk chocolate, in bars, for the most part Some 
hard candy enters from Germany, Holland, and Belgium 

Confectioneiy pays an import duty^ of 51 cents pei kilo gross 
weight, unless it originates in one of the preference countries In 
the latter case it pays but 29 cents pei kilo, gross weight Not- 
withstanding this, the two chief suppliers, the Umted States and the 
United Kingdom, aie ‘“full-duty’^ countries. The other three im- 
portant sellers, France, Italy, and Switzerland, howevei, leceive 
the benefit of the ;^referential rate 
British brands of chocolates and haid candy have been established 
m the market for many yeais, and they have earned a reputation 
for quality and excellent packing and wrapping They^ keep well 
and seem lets suscexitible to climatic changes than most of the piod- 
uets of competitors In package chocolates the highly decorated and 
gayiy colored boxes from England appear most popular Most 
of their better grade candy is individually wrapped 
The Ignited States has been more successful with medium grade 
merchandise, and particularly in loose candy, bar goods, and <?mall- 
package fimt droxis. Though the limited i:)er capita purchasing 
power of the people pi events any rapid development in the candy 
trade, a gradual increase in consumption seems likely Ameiican 
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chewing gum has met with consideiable success, and theie seems 
loom lof lurthei development in this line Great caution should 
be taken in the matlei of wrapping and packing as well as in the 
manuiactuie ot special types of confectionery capable of withstand- 
ing the seieie climatic conditions of the- Tiopics 
Sugar Salvadoi produces about 25,000 tons of law sugai each 
yeai and expoits about 40 pei cent of the total In 1928 expoitc' 
(yellow ciystals) amounted to 1,486 metiic tons, of 
ivhich the gieatei pait went to the Nethei lands Expoits of washed 
s>ugai for the same year amounted to 8 283 metiic tons, of which 
ab(mt 80 per cent w^eiit to the United States and about 12 per cent 
to Honduras 

Most of the local consumeis use the domestic washed sugar, but 
the better class l^^de prefers the impoitecl refined inoduct In 
1928 impoits of lefined sugai leached a total of 17 tons Most of 
this conpsted oi gianulated, but small quantities of lump aie sold 
in the laigei towns Practically the entiie amount came fioin 
the United States 

Baking powd^^ ^Theie is a small demand for baking powdei, 
and practically the entire demand is supplied from the United States 
One well-known American brand supplies the gi eater part of the 
household trade, but bakezs, hotels, lestaiuants, and othei large 
consumers buy any one of several le«s extensively advertised makes 
The household tiade piefeis the small 4 and 8 ounce tins, net 
weight, and othei consumeis usualh biw the 1, 3, 5 and 10 pound 
tins The trade in baking powder is gradually increasing 

T egetahle oils— In 1928 Salvador impoitecl 58,716 kilos of olive 
oil, the bulk of which came tiom Spain and Fiance, each supplying 
about equal quantities Imports of cottonseed oil amounted to 
03,724 kilos, of wdiich Peiu supplied 48,497 kilos, and the Umted 
States but 13,442 kilos Impoits ot miscellaneous vegetable oills 
leached a total of 93,688 kilos, and of this total 64,836 kilos came 
from the Umted States Peiii shipped 16,988 kilos, and the Umterl 
Kingdom 9,432 kilos Most of the miscellaneous oil fiom the United 
States w^as probably coin oil, and most of that fiom the United 
Kingdom was probably soj abean oil 

Vegetable lard sells to a limitecl extent in the larger towns, par- 
ticularly the capital It comes from the United States and France, 
but we have been domg most ot the business Ameiican shortening 
comes in 1, 3, 6, and 50 pound cans, net weight The volume of sales 
depends laigely on the movement of prices in relation to hog lard 
prices* If prices can be maintained at a competitive level, con- 
sumption of vegetable laid should register a gradual increase as 
the commodity becomes more widely known 
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FOREWORD 


While Amencan films have been shippmg fiuit pioducts to the 
Fai East ioi the last 20 years, it is well known that the marke^t so far 
developed is relatively small Many people have laised the question 
whether this market is capable of expansion In older to answer this 
question, an investigation of the fiuit markets of eastern Asia was 
imdei taken as a jomt pioject of the United States Depaitmeut of Com- 
meice and the University of California, under the direction of Prof 
B H Ciocheion The object of the investigation ivas to make a 
thorough study of the possibilities of eastern Asia as a market for 
fresh, canned, and dried fruits, the problems mvolved in building up 
the maiket, and to arnve at some conclusion as to what steps might 
be taken to develop this market While the investigation confirms 
what we alieady know in regaid to the situation, it is of value because 
of the thoioiigh method by which it was earned out and should help 
to definitely settle many questions that have been raised m regaid to 
the possibilities of a wdei market m the Client 
The conclusions indicate cleaily the limits of the present maiket, 
they also pomt out that furthei expansion is largely dependent on the 
development of greatei puichasmg powei and highei standaids of 
living for the masses of the Orient Many believe that this will 
come slowly and that it promises a potential market some tune in the 
future If this is true, it justifies careful planning and study of the 
food habits in the Far East and careful watching on the pait of export- 
er foi changes m standaids of Imng, changes in food habits, and the 
development of gieatei purchasmg power 
This bulletm is essentially a summary of Professor Crocheron’s 
obseivations The complete lepoit will be published by the Uni- 
versity of California, and copies will be available to those who desire 
to study the details of the investigation These details are important 
not only to those engaged in expoitmg fruit products but, it is 
believed, also to all food exporters, as they give a great deal of mfor- 
mation about the food habits, purchasing power, and customs of the 
people, as weU as a great deal of background about their own home 
pioduction of food and its uses 

Professor Crocheron acknowledges the material assistance lendered 
by the representatives of the Departments of Commeice and State m 
the Far East, and others who gave liberally of then time and 
experience 

William L Cooper, 

Bureau oj Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

April, 1930 



FRUIT MARKETS IN EASTERN ASIA 

By B H Crocheron, Professor of Agriculture Extension, University of California, and W J Norton, 
Specialist in Agriculture Extension, University of California 

Asia IS a laige producer of fiesh fiuits, and in most of the countries 
studied great quantities of native fresh fruits come upon the market 
at low prices In all countries native fruits aie ofieied at such low 
puces that they preclude the possibihty of consumption of impoited 
fresh fruit by Asiatics except among a small group who may desire 
an occasional novelty in the foim of an apple, a bunch of imported 
grapes, or an oiange 

The production of fruits of European varieties is inci easing m 
Japan, China, and Chosen These fruits are pioduced at low cost 
and, although often inferior to those growm in California, they sell at 
prices low enough to command the native tiade In the tropical 
countiies native fiuits are so abundant and so cheap throughout the 
entire yeai that, in compaiison, the impoited fiuits aie extraordina- 
rily expensive Competition fioin Austiaha, Japan, northern China, 
and Palestine is inci easing in the Asiatic tropics These countiies 
ship by shoitei haul and usually without lefngeration into these 
markets 

Flesh imported tiuits can only be sold in and neai the poits of 
most countries in Asia For wide distiibution, iiesh fruit inquires 
excellent conditions of tianspoitation and stoiage, otherwise the mai- 
ket must be limited to those places wheie the fruit is landed The 
mterioi of Asia certainly does not have good tiansportation or good 
storage In most of the countiies of Asia, fresh fruits can not at 
present get fai beyond the poits 

Thus, maikets foi Ameiican fiesh fiuits in Asia aie limited not only 
by the buying powei of the people, which limits the maiket for 
imported commodities of eveiy kmd, but also bv the gieat quantity 
and low puce of native fiuits, by the competition fiom othei countiies, 
by the peiishable natuie of the pioduct, and by pool tianspoitation 
Fresh impoited fiuit must, at present, find its puichaseis among the 
natives and Euiopeans close to the best transpoitation Ot these the 
number who could be induced to buy fiesh fruit fiom America is 
small in comparison vuth the volume that must be maiketed in order 
to influence the general price level 

Finally, it is impossible at the piesent time to ship enough fiesh 
fruit undei lefngeiation acioss the Pacific to influence prices At 
present, all the ships of all the lines that touch at California bound for 
Asia, 01 that aie expected to voyage in 1930, have a combined reliiger- 
ation space which, multiplied by the numbei of voyages that each 
slnp makes in a vear, totals 118 219 tons of 40 cubic feet In an 
average month this is ecpuvaient to 9,852 tons of space But only 
16 kegs of fresh grapes veighmg 32 pounds each, can be stored m 
40 cubic feet Even if it is assumed that there would be no diffi- 
culty m selling 40 tmies as many grapes m Asia as at present, it would 
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require more than all the refrigeiation space m all the ships that run 
between Cahforma and Asia loaded to their utmost capacity with 
nothing but fresh grapes for the entire year to unload enough grapes 
on the Asiatic market to raise the puce in Cahforma 5 per cent 

SIZE OF PACKAGES 

Small 'packages of canned and dried fruits present the best opportunity 
to make large increases in our piesent fruit markets in Asia — If Ameri- 
can frmts are to obtam laige maikets in Asia they must be so presented 
that a compaiatiyely small imtial expenditure will buy a unit of the 
product The success of the exporteis of oil, tobacco, ci ackers, and 
soap to that continent is based upon several factors, one of which is 
that the product is purchasable m small amoimts by persons of low 
income The small tm of fiuit and the small package of dried fruit 
must be emphasized if maikets are to be greatly increased 

Among all the Cahfoima fruits in all foims, small packages of 
dried piunes and small cans of peaches present the best general 
possibilities for materially enlaiged maikets Eaisins from California 
arc aheady popular among the people of Asia Even at present,' 
with the comparatively small eftoit which has been made to market 
raisms m Asia, we sell theie about 1 9 per cent of the Umted States 
raism crop We sell m Asia only 0 3 per cent of oui dried prunes and 
0 3 per cent of our canned peaches, although the volume of raisms in 
fresh form m Califoima is about double that of primes and four times 
that of canning peaches 

Small packages of dried primes might be made populai in Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Siam, India, and peihaps even in Biitish 
Malaya and the Netherland East Indies under certain conch tions 
Because prunes offei an oppoitimity foi mtroduction as a medicme as 
as well as a food, the possibilities which they present are even larger 
than those foi raisms Theie is need for a laxative among those on a 
nee diet, and coupled with this need is the general active desire for 
gi eater health and stiength In eastern Asia the natives have long 
sought charnio and nosti unis for that puipose, and from these they 
have piogressed to patent medicmes Moie lecently they have gamed 
some knowledge of diet and its effect on health America and Europe 
are not the only places wheie vitamins are discussed, these new and 
mysterious substanceo appeal to the psychology of the East If the 
lower classes aie stiU steeped in the auguries and tahsmamc medicines 
of the Client, theie is clear evidence that they are also mterested in 
the new health foods of which they are beginning to heai from mis- 
sionaries, European physicians, and the companies manufactunng 
canned and dried milk, ceieals, and baby foods Dry primes could 
vuth truth and sincerity be promoted as an aid to health and strength 
among many peoples of the Fai East 

If the volume of primes shipped to Asia became as great as the 
present volume of I'aisins exported, the market in eastern Asia would 
then consume about 1 9 per cent of the woild’s prime production (on 
the aveiage of 1923-1927), oi slightly less than 3 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia prime ciop Such mciease is entirely withm the boimds of 
practical marketing possibihties, provided adequate fimds were 
a%’aiiable for promotion among the people of the Far East Even tlus, 
however, might not create any clearly perceptible increase m the 
farm price of primes 



Dried fruit to be popular in Asia must, at present, be offered as a 
condiment or confection to be eaten dry out of band The use of 
dried frmt m cookmg imght follow later Because the people of Asia 
do not know how to cook dned frmts and have no present place for it 
in their customary meals, it would be much more difficult to intro- 
duce dried fimts for the purpose of cookmg than for eatmg as a 
sweetmeat to be munched at vaiious houis of the day The vast 
amount of eatmg between meals, habitual all over eastern Asia, makes 
this use a large one once it is developed 
Small cans ot peaches and other fruits present a possibihty for 
expanded markets China is a paiticularly favorable field foi small 
cans of various frmts American canned frmts could come mto their 
own m Chma if they could be put within the possible range of purchase 
of a larger number of people by means of a smaller package and then 
made Imown to them as a high-quahty pioduct The Chinese like 
canned fruit, and they lespect quality The Phihppmes, Siam, Buiina, 
and Ceylon offer smaller oppoi turn ties, only because of their smaller 
populations Japan will present a large possibihty foi American 
canned and diied fimts if the luxuiy tariff of 100 per cent is radically 
revised do’wnward India nught consume much larger amounts of 
canned fiiut than at present, if the market were consistently cultivated 
At present the large No 2)2 can of fimt is standaid throughout 
Asia, and its use is confined to the purposes foi winch it is adapted 
Canned fruit is mainly used only by the welhto-do, iich natives use 
’t for gifts and foi feasts, and Eiuopeans use it when entertaming 
friends The common daily use of canned fruits m the home, similar 
to that m Ameiica, is not pievalent anywhere in Asia except in a few 
places among a small gioup of rich Europeans 

It IS obvious that as long as the large can of fiuit is the onlv size 
used it will sell only to those who have enough money at one time to 
buy a luxmv oi that magnitude Furthermore, it will only be bought 
by them foi occasions lor which the laige can is fitted Thus, the 
large can has both a limited clientele and a limited use 

The small can would appeal to a far laigei public, piovided its puce 
can be reduced so that theie is not too gieat a penalty foi buymg m 
a small quantitv In mam’ places it was evident that retail mei- 
chants, and peihaps wholesaleis, weie exacting as much piofit from 
the sale of a small can as from that of a large one They perhaps 
worked upon a sale basis lathei than on a peicentage A sale was 
a sale and it ought to bring in about so much letiirn Peihaps a high 
price was chaiged because the mei chant feaied that the small size 
would not sell and therefoie hoped to regain the cost of the whole 
case by the leturns fiom a pait of it 

Except in Japan and India, the Chinese mei chant pievails fiom 
noith to south over all of eastern Asia From Harbin to Smabaya 
retail merchandising is in the hands of the Chinese These merchants 
usually stated that the small can of fimt would not sell because 
nobody had ever asked for it The Chinese aie notoiiously deficient 
in creatmg a demand, but are active m supplying a demand once it 
is created The imagination of the Chinese mei chant seldom goes 
beyond what has been customary in the past 

Likewise, it was usual m many cities foi agents of Cahforma packers 
to express the opmion that the small can of fimt would not sell in 
Asia because people only used canned fiiut m entertaining fnends and 
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foi that puipose the i educed sizes weie too small Agents often 
stated that, although the}" had placed small cans, m 1-po-und and 
8-oimce sizes, on sale, theie was small demand foi them, they had 
hoped they would succeed but the attempt was a failuie Therefoie, 
the mattei was settled in then minds, only the laige No 2 % can would 
sell and that only to the rich 

The tact is that no attempt has been made to sell the small sizes to 
the potential consumei Agents have, peihaps, induced and even 
compelled the dealei to buy one oi two cases of the small cans After 
waitmg foi some time, the agent inquiied if the dealei unshed to 
buy another stock and was told by the dealei that he still had on 
hand most of the cans he iinfoitunately bought There was no 
lepeat order, so the agent coiiectly mfeiied that theie was no demand 

Not anywheie has a real attempt been made to place the small 
sizes befoie the consuming pubhc m such a way as to create a demand 
Many householdeis declaied they had nevei seen the small cans 
On investigation it often developed that these weie on sale, if you 
mqim ed for them, m then favorite store The investigatois frequently 
found a few S-ounce cans on the top shell The Chinese merchant 
was often voluble in explaimng that nobody asked hun for them 
His prices were usually 10 to 50 pei cent highei than the cost 
wail anted 

On the othei hand, executives of the Aineiican corpoiations which 
are successfully selling to Asiatics, oi seiiously considering the pro- 
posal as a possible American entei prise, expressed then belief that the 
small unit of canned oi diied fiuit might reach a laige sale if modern 
meichandismg methods weie applied Many educatois, statesmen, 
and social workeis stated that the w^ay to leach a laige volume of sales 
foi Amencan canned or dried fiiiits was thiough the introduction of 
the small unit to the native consumer of the upper and middle classes 
All agreed that this could not be accomplished by meiely inducing a 
few merchants to place goods on sale All lealized that sustamed and 
skillful trade promotion must accompany then mtioduction and that, 
if possible, the piice should be adjusted so that a package vrould 
retail for a com of local ciiiiency 

Small packages of diied fiuit, particularly prunes and laisms, offer 
even better oppoitumties for i eduction m size of package than do 
canned fiiuts The cost of the can imposes an obstacle that limits 
the size to which it can be leduced — and at present canned fiuit 
requires a tin containei Coiitamers foi dried fimts, on the contraiy, 
can be reduced to a veiv small size and, if necessary, the}" can be sold 
without any contamer at all, even one fruit at a time They thus 
present some of the meichandismg possibilities of the cigarette which, 
generally, has succeeded because it was possible to sell one cigaiette 
lathei than a package of them 

The small can of fiuit is essentially a new commodity foi a new 
public Any development of fiuit maikets in Asia means that old 
ciistomeis must use the fiiiit in new wavs, oi that new customers 
must be found, oi both In eithei case, since the product is a luxuiy 
rather than a necessity, the new customeis must be introduced to the 
product, the old consumers must have the new use put befoie them 

The Chinese meichant is not fitted to do eithei of the above The 
European agent is not eqiupped to do it for him Passive older 
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taking on the pait of the Chinese mei chant and of the Eiiiopean 
agent have been charac tens tic of the ^'\siatic maiket foi Ameiican 
canned fruits So fai the Chinese meichant has been active in 
legal d to undeiselhng Ins competitois, and the Euiopean agent has 
been active in supplanting the use of some othei biand by that ot 
his own Neithei meichant noi agent has sought to cieate new de- 
mands They could not do so \Ioney and time spent on cieatins!: 
new demands merely put then competitoi in a bettei position to make 
lowei puces The competitoi might meet trade pi emotion bv the 
expenditure of an equal sum on lowered puces Thus e\eivbodT 
SCI ambles for the few old custorneis Nobody endeavois to create 
new uses and new demands 

SELLING AGENCIES 

The present system oj collecting indent otdets tluouqh aqenU ndl not 
develop a large market in the Far East for American frvits — The piesent 
system whereby various companies and coipoiations maiketmg fiiiits 
under certain biands act through agents in .Asiatic teiritoiy is cheap 
but inefficient Usuallv these agents also lepiesent a laige numbei 
ot manufactmers, among whom the expoitei ol Amencan hints is 
one Many agencies with limited peisonnel and small offices stated 
that they repiesented fiom 20 to 200 manufactuieis They some- 
times repiesent eveivthing fiom locomotives and an planes to crockei v 
and canned goods Their offices aie often a medlev of dusty and 
clutteied samples among which a few iiistv cans of Ameiican hint 
may, wnth peisistence, be found m a coinei Because these agents 
have not been furnished vath any material funds foi tiacle promotion 
and because the active demand for Ameiican fruits is small, thev 
have in manv cases found the business far fiom luciative In any 
event, when handling such a laige number of entirelv difteient com- 
modities, then attention can at best be diiected to any one of them 
in small propoition These agents accept or collect orders winch 
are indented to Ameiica 

The whole system w^heieby a meichant is requiied by draft oi 
deposit of secmity to ordei hints far in advance, theieby anticipating his 
w ants, might be faiily efRcient when an ii resistible demand has alieady 
been cieated, it is fai horn effective when the demand is latent or 
nonexistent Foi Ameiican canned oi dried hint to sell in any laige 
quantities in Asiatic teiiitory, stocks must be maintained at cential 
points so that mei chants can obtain the fiuit qmckly aftei then oideis 
aie placed wuthout the deposit of money loi a consideiable peiiod m 
advance 

Furthermoie, the attention of an entiie corps of people must be 
diiected tow^ard the cieation and suppl}^ of this demand The Asiatic 
market wull not leact to dismteiested selling At the piesent late of 
demand foi Ameiican fiuit, Asiatic mei chants m laige numbei s will 
not come to agents and demand it In the past, the maiket has chiefly 
been supphed thiough passive oidei talang, because the agents would 
not, 01 could not, adopt othei method 

The wuiters can not claim to he the first to have made the above 
observations G 0 Woodaid, Ameiican tiade commissioner at 
Shanghai, m an unpublished lepoit, ‘'The Canned Flint Maiket in 
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China/^ dated December 23, 1927, in discussing the situation in that 
market stated 

In the two or more decades that American canned fruits have been offered 
in the China maiket, with possibly one exception, not one of the canned fruit 
lines sold has been lepresented bv an organization in a position to study the 
lequirements of the China market with a view to formulating a constructive 
selling program based on the peculiarities of this particular market There has 
been \er} little attempt, if anj, at anv really sound, constructive selling program 
There has been only pas&n e order taking 

It is quite natural that this should be so since the general import house is 
concerned with 20 or 30 or even 40 oi 50 items moie profitable from the stand- 
point of leturns The\ are, obviously, in the business for immediate profits and 
can not possibly become concerned with developing an oiganization to undeitake 
extensive sales promotion woik of a pioneering nature that would perhaps only 
yield results five or more v ears hence * In the light of the actual returns 

fiom two or more decades of passive handling of already established brands of 
canned fruits, howevei, until such time as there is individual or group endeavor 
put forth along the lines of studying the mfimte peculiarities of the China food- 
stuffs market, it is quite patent that grow^th m sales will continue to be slow, 
due primarily to passive and disinterested handling, lack of constructive sclhng 
programs, and the almost total absence of sound merchandising mteiest of what- 
ever nature 

The above statements, made with regaid to the merchandismg 
system m China, might be apphed ^vnth equal truth to the situation 
thioi i^hoiit the entiie Far East 

METHODS OF TRADE PROMOTION 

By skilljulj extensive, and sustained trade promotion it would he possible 
to increase several fold the exports oj certain frmts to the Far East — ' 
.Vlthough m Asia trade promotion has been successfully waged for 
many Amencan commodities, no considerable tiade promotion has 
been conducted for American fruits The nearest approach was 
made by an Amencan association which about 13 yeais ago devoted 
a small amount of funds to populaiizmg their product among the 
peoples of the Fai’ East This resulted in a tenfold increase in the 
export of raisins to Asia, so that at the present time the exports of 
grapes in that foim exceed the combined exports of all other frmts m 
all foims 

Several factois contributed to this result First, this orgamzation 
estabhshed its own representatives in the countries m which it was 
chiefly operating It did not operate through agents or indirect 
representatives. Second, at central points it established stocks on 
hand, and did not attempt to cieate a large business through indent 
orders Third, it packed the commodity m small packages It did 
not expect to make the large package, originated foi use in America^ 
fit the needs of the Orient Fourth, it made these packages and this 
frmt known to the people through trade promotion in vanous foims. 
It did not depend merely on advertising, valuable as that may be m 
conjunction vath. other methods Fifth, it estabhshed its owm corps 
of salesmen, who took orders for native and European wholesalers at 
the expense of the association It did not depend on Chinese whole- 
salers to create a demand. 

Viewed from the standpomt of the large volume of the raism crop, 
the enterprise in Asia was on a small scale The results have been 
comparable to the effort expended Larger funds and greater efforts 
would have brought increased results Nevertheless, compared 
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with the maikets for other American fiuits m Asia, the demand for 
raisms ig so much larger that it dominates the whole horizon 

To materially increase oui maikets, American frmts and their 
virtues must be made known among the people to whom they aie to 
be sold Except for laisms, Ameiican fruits are Imown among 
only comparatively small groups of people m all the countries of the 
East The great majority of Chmese, Indians, and East Indians 
have nevei seen a piune and would not lecogmze it if it weie shown 
to them These people will not rush to demand the product, even 
though a package be standing on the shell of their favorite shop or 
stoie They must be told of its \urtues and its uses Such educa- 
tion over enoimous territories and their ciowded populations can 
not be accomplished quicklv or easily Time, eftort skill, and money 
would be required for the success of the entei prise Nevertheless, 
these same people have been educated to the use of keiosene oil, 
cigaiettes, w^heat flour, baby foods, and othei commodities which a 
generation ago were entirely foieign to them The task is not im- 
possible , it is merely difficult 

Although the types of tiade promotion adapted to various peoples 
and lands varv somewhat, certam geneial prmciples appeal to be 
outstandmg m the experience of oiga nzation^ successfully selling in 
this maiket Among these piinciples aie (1) An efficient personnel 
must be assembled, based upon high-class Euiopean oi Ameiican 
executives who know the people as well as the count^]^^ and these 
must he supnlemented with tiamed and educated natives (2) 
Extensive distribution must be accomplished befoie efforts aie made 
to mduce the pubhc to pin chase, that is, the native population must 
find the product available when they lespond to the pi emotional 
appeal (3) The piodiict must be puicliasable m a small uiut for a 
small initial expendituie (4) Extensive educational propaganda 
must be conducted to enable the people to test the pioduct through a 
free oi veiy cheap sample, and emphasis must be placed on the value 
of the product and the benefits winch will accrue fioni its use, 1 1 fruits, 
the value to be emphasized is that bettei health and greatei stiength 
aie to be gamed from then use, m such a campaign peisonal contact 
with potential consumeis at Ians, festivals, and othei gatheimgs is a 
moie effective method (5) vStocks must be on hand to replenish 
supplies of letailers at shoit notice 

From a piactical standpomt, the maintenance of an oigamzation 
of high-cahbei peisonnel nnght prove one of the most hazardous 
aspects of the enterprise The number of prisons who have an ulti- 
mate knowledge of the East and its people is decidedly hunted 
Few of tais nimiber are of high ability 

Often, under Oiieiital conditions, Euiopeans and Ainencans fail to 
measiiie up to the standaids of busmess initiative mamtamed at 
home It is common thioughout the entiie Fai East foi Emopeans 
to woik five hoiiis or less a day 01 ten these hours aie lendered 
ineffective by othei hours that come between Wliether an orgam- 
zation, even of high personnel, could be assembled in Asia and mam- 
tamed at the level of business efficiency necessary to secuie laige 
results is a question that should be seiiously consideied in any 
definite proposals foi such an undertaking There aie, of course, 
many exceptions to the assumptions made above Since, however, 
they are exceptions rathei than the rule, the pioposal must face 
conchtions as they exist 



If lai^e iimds became available for a trade-promotion enteipnse 
in Asia and if these weie skillfully employed, it then would be within 
the boiiiicls of leasonable expectation that within the next 5 or 10 
yeais it would become po^^sible to inaiket in Asia seveial times as 
much fuiit as is now expoited theieto 

In oidei to illiistiate the statement that adequate trade piomotion 
ovei a peiiod of yeais might inciease maikets loi Ameiican fimts 
several fold, the following calculation may be used 

India piobably lepiesents one of the most difficult coimtiies for 
tiade piomotion because ol the pecuhai food and leligious habits 
of many of its people because of the very high peicentage of its popu- 
lation who hve m hnndieds of thousands of small villages and because 
of the low average pin chasing powei of the population Let us calcu- 
late the possibihty India piesents on the basis of the conclusions ol 
this report 

xUmost 90 per cent of all of the 318,942,000 people of India live m 
small villages Most of them aie veiy pooi To be conservative, 
let ns assume that not a single can of fiuit can be sold among these 
people, that all development of our futuie markets would he entirely 
m the towms and cities In these, howevei, there aie 32,500,000 
people The best estimates given to this investigation evidenced 
that at least 10 per cent of the people m cities and towns could afford 
to occasionally eat canned fiuit, piovided they desired to do so 
Theiefore, let us iiiither assume that 90 per cent of the people who live 
in the towns and cities will not or can not eat canned fiuit under any 
conditions whatsoevei We have now biought oui possible potential 
consumers dovm from about 319,000,000 to 3,250,000 

In India, Ameiican canned fiuit now sells almost entirely to 
Europeans and to some of the half-castes A very few Indians also 
eat it There aie in India about 174,000 Europeans and about 
113,000 half-castes Thus, the total white and half-white population 
IS somewhat less than 300,000 If, to he again conservative, we 
assume that all of these now eat canned fruit and wmuld eat no more 
under trade piomotion, and if we likewise assume that an equal 
numbei of Indians, numbeiing 300,000, now eat canned fruit, which is 
probably far beyond the fact, we then have a present consuiumg 
public of certainly not more than 600,000 Many of the Europeans 
do not hve m towns and cities They are scatteied at eveiy admin- 
istrative office thioughout India Many otheis do not eat any 
nieasuiable amount of canned fuiit But if, to be on the conservative 
side, we deduct all the Europeans, all the half-castes, and 300,000 
Indians who already may possibly consume canned fruit fiom the 
upper 10 per cent of the city and town population, we have thus further 
reduced oui possible new consumers in all of India dovm to 2,650,000 
These 2,650,000 aie men, women, and children The average size 
of the family in Incha is 4 9 persons ^ It would be fair to assume, then, 
that among these whom we are discussing theie aie at least 540,000 
heads of families These are natives who belong m the upper 10 per 
cent of the population of towms and cities and who do not now con- 
sume American fruits If thiough trade promotion these heads of 
famihes could be induced to occasionally one can of fruit it would 
mcrease our present markets several fold If these heads of famihes 
each bought the ectuivalent of one No 212 can of fiiut once in two 


* Uadm Year Book, 192& Published b> “ Th« Times of ludia,’ Calcutta 
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months, they would consume 3,240,000 cans of fiuit a 3'ear, or, at 24 
cans per case, 135,000 cases a yeai The piesent consumption in 
India IS about 50,000 cases Such mcreased consumption theiefore 
would be over two and a half times our present markets In other 
words, we would sell moie than three and a half tmies as much as we 
now do 

It may be contended that not all the upper 10 pei cent of the fam- 
ilies in towTis and cities could be i cached Doubtless this is true 
However, it can be contended likevuse that the consumers \\ho would 
be leached would probably consume canned fiuit nioie frequently 
than once m two months The contention might further be made 
that many of the 90 per cent of the population m towns and cities, not 
counted in this estimate, "would consume canned fimt occasionally if 
it w^ere made populai among the upper classes of the population Fur- 
thermore, it can be claimed wnth equal strength that the popularity 
once having been created in India, material consumption could be 
developed among some of the people in the \ullages Avho spend large 
amounts of money on w’eddmgs, funerals, and other festivals It can 
furthei be claimed that, under tiade promotion, Europeans could be 
mduced to consume more canned fruit than at present On the whole, 
our basis of estimate is probably very conservative 

The above discussion is given merely to indicate that because our 
piesent maikets aie small, the piimaiv question involved in any 
scheme ot tiade piomotion is not the buyins: powei of the population, 
but whethei ultimately those who have this buying power can be 
induced to include American fiuits among the luxuries thev purchase, 
and if so, whethei the consumption created \vould lepay the time, 
eflfoit, and money expended In every coiintiy of eastern Asia, the 
pel capita income is veiy low, every wheie the masses of the people 
are pooi Howevei, in consideimg the development of maikets for 
Ameiican fiuits we aie not conceined as vet with pei capita w^ealth 
noi wuth the average man Our sales of impoited fruits in Asia aie 
so small that w^e have not yet satuiated the maiket among those w’ho 
have the money to pin chase 

The question might be laised as to wdiat can be done to impiove our 
piesent tiuit maikets m Asia without the expenditiiie of any laige 
funds foi trade piomotion oi any considerable revision of the piesent 
maiketmg methods Under such conditions, little more can be ac- 
complished than IS now being done Theie are no areas in Asia wuth 
active Wyants foi Cahtoima fruit at piesent puces that ai e not supplied 
Somethmg, how'^evei, w^ould be accomplished through giving gi eater 
piommence to the smaUei sized package, eithei of canned oi dried 
flint Fuitheimoie, various packeis might find it piofitable to estab- 
lish at iavoiable points lepiesentatives instead ot agents This, of 
couise, IS moie expensive since the oveihead must be earned, w'heieas 
the establishment of an agency meiely leqiuies the payment of a 
small commission on whatevei sale^ aie made Neveitheless, it is 
stiilving that in many places of the East the popular biand w^hich lules 
the maiket is that foi which a lepiesentative has been established ovei 
a teim of years oi w^here an agent is employed who sells only a paiticu- 
lai brand If the vaiious companies could make appropriations suffi- 
cient to enable these lepiesentatives to do a considerable amount of 
flee sampling and a limited amount of advertising m the veinaculai 
pi ess, sales w^ould doubtless mciease 
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RETAIL PRICES 

Loicei retail jpnces would increase markets for fr mi in Asia — If there 
IS such a thing as a ^^pnce market/’ it is in Asia Heie, if anywhere, 
small difteiences m puce determine whether a purchase shall or shall 
not be made Even the so-called middle classes are poor when 
judged by Ameiican standards Small economies become large 
when transpoited to the Far East Reductions in price, even though 
small, aie theiefore ol gieat mipoitance 

One of the difficulties faced by imported fruits in the Far East is 
the fact that then local prices are quoted in the curiency of the 
countiy, winch has a unit of value lower than that of the American 
dollar The Chmese dollar, the Indo-Chinese piaster, the Siamese 
tical, the East Indian guildei, and the Indian rupee all have values 
that lange aiound foui -tenths of an American doUai But such is 
the psychology of the East, that the value of these coins come to 
appear, even to Europeans, as laige as that of the Ameiican dollar 
Many of these coins lesemble in appearance the American silver 
dollai and its subdivisions^ and piocme as much of local service or 
value as would the sinnlai coins m Ameiica The silver dollai of 
China closely lesembles m size and appeal ance that of Ameiica 
The quaiter-guilder of the Netherland East Indies looks like the 
Ameiican 25-cent piece, the 10-cent piece of Ceylon is almost a 
counterpart of the com by the same name at home, and yet these all 
have but 40 per cent of the gold value of similai American coins 
However, locally foi many things they are piactically then equivalent 
In taxi faxes, peisonal service, and small purchases the com beaiing 
the same name pzoduces the same letuin Thus, those resident in 
the Orient come impeiceptibl}" to feel that a dollar of Chmese cuirency 
IS as valuable there as the American dollar at home 

The Amencan housevufe m China, calling at her favoiite provision 
store inqunmg the price of a can of peaches is told that it is on sale 
for one dollai a can She exclaims that this is veiy expensive and 
turns immediately to some local bananas which she is told are 2 cents 
each She is likely to go home with a half dozen bananas, meanwhile 
exclaiming at the high price of Ameiican fruits If at home she were 
told the price was 40 cents, she would probably not consider this as 
beyond the possibility of purchase, even though it were a few cents 
higher than the price to winch she was accustomed In the ti anslated 
currency hei sense of economy prevents the purchase 

Thus, entirely without thought of deception, she may \mte to 
friends at home, "A saw some Cahfornia giapes foi sale to-day and, 
would you believe it, they were 50 cents a pound Of couise they were 
too expensive for us to afford When I tlunk ol the giapes sellmg for 
almost nothing on the farms at home I wonder whv some one doesn’t 
send giapes into this market ” Because she has become accustomed 
to the coinage of the East, she entirely forgets to mention that the 
price quoted is m local ciurency and that the giapes were actually 
on sale at 20 cents a pound m the cuirency of those who read her 
letter in Ameiica She likewuse ignores the 7,000 miles that stretch 
between the farms on which these grapes were pioduced and the 
Chmese fruit store where they were for sale She knows httle of the 
large number of necessary sei vices perfoimed m convejung these 
grapes from one place to the other and arranging them for display 
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before hei eyes m a fruit store convenient to her home in a distant 
land 

One of the factors militating against the sale of American fruits in the 
East IS, thus, the low unit of local cuirencv Shght decreases m price 
which may be brought about by improved methods of marketing and 
transportation aie of high importance, because these decieases become 
multiplied when rendeied into the local currency of the coimtiy where 
the product is sold 

If America were able to sell its fruit in Asia at ladically lowei piices 
than those pie valent at home, laige maikets might be quickly devel- 
oped At piesent we attempt to sell fruit at highei puces m xisia 
than in Amenca Thus, m lands where native fiuit is always cheaper, 
and often moie abundant than in the Umted States, we stiive to sell 
oui competmg fruits at higher prices than at home II it is difficult 
to sell high-pnced fiuit to the coinparativelv iich Ameiicans it is 
much more difficult to sell it at still highei puces to pooi Oiientals 

In Asia many American commodities sell at puces as low oi lowei 
than they do m America The gieat American tobacco and oil com- 
panies first embaiked upon the extensive development ol Asiatic 
markets because of a situation identical with that wffiich laces fiuit- 
growing in California In both oil and tobacco there aiose an in- 
creased and uncontiollable pioduction To save puces fiom going 
to the bottom, inci eased consumption wms necessaiy To secuie this 
increased consumption m Asia it was lecognized that oil and tobacco 
must sell at low puces Kerosene must successfullv compete with the 
native vegetable oils, cigaiettes must compete with native tobacco in 
cheroot oi pipe Even to-day, the selling puce of keiosene oil and 
cigarettes is as low^ oi low'ei in most of the countries of Asia than m 
AineiiCa 

Any measuie that w^oiild leinove a eonsideiable peicentage of the 
deciduous flint pioduction of Cahfoima fiom customaiy maiketmg 
channels would not only laise prices but w'ould also increase the gioss 
return In the spiing of a iiost doci eased the expected tonnage 
of deciduous fiuits m California hx about 23 per cent The lemammg 
77 per cent was maiketed foi about $27,000,000 moie than the entiie 
crop would have brought had theie been no host Although many 
inchvidual farmers whose entne ciop wms lost sutiered disastei, the 
State as a wdiole benefited a laigei letuui then if theie had been 
no abnoimality of weathei 

If an mcreased letuin lesulted from destiuction ol almost one-toarth 
of the crop, an even greater beneht might be expected thiougli maiket- 
mg the surplus among new consuineis at low^ puces Tlnee lesults 
might acciue from such a pioceduie (1) The overpioduction w^ould 
be lenioved fiom the piesent markets, thus causmg a gieatei gioss 
letuin, (2) some revenue would be derived horn the sale of the surplus , 
(3) new consumers w^ould become acquainted with the pioduct and 
thus educated to consume it so that the demand w’ould continue even 
though prices were graduallv inci eased 

Howevei, to sell fruit m the Client at low^ei puces than m America 
would lequire a complete and radical levision of the whole sales 
piogram, the discussion of wffiich is not wuthm the scope of this l eport 
Nevertheless, m piesentmg the lesults of a study of marketing in 
Asia it IS necessary to emphasize that if puces w^ere radically reduced 
the entire picture would change and the possibility" of mcreased 
demands become vastly greater 
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RELATION OF EXPORTS TO DOMESTIC PRICES 

Even extensive trade promotion^ hacked by large funds, can not create 
%n Asia laige enough frmt markets to materially help in raising farm 
prices mthin the probable duration of the present price depression — At 
the present time the most desiiable lesult that could be accomplished 
tor the faimet's ol Califoima who ace piodiicing the fiuits which have 
ruled at a low puce would be to market a sufficient volume of Cali- 
foiTua fuiit in Asia or elsewhere so that the puce level woiJd be moved 
iipwaid m the home maikets to the point of cost of production or 
above In ordei to do this it would be necessary to develop, vnthin a 
shoit time, a demand sufficient to lemove f loin the present maikets in 
America and Europe consideiable percentages of Californians vaiious 
fiuit ciops The so-called suiplus vanes foi different fiuits In 
some fruits an inciease m demand of 25 pei cent or moie would prob- 
ably be reqmied to restore the puce level prevalent at the time the 
trees weie planted 

Within the probable duration of the present price depression, and at 
present expoit puces, theie does not appear to be any opportunity to 
develop maikets in Asia of sufficient magmtude to accomplish this 
greatly desired result Even though a veiy extensive tiade promo- 
tion campaign were conducted with all its attendant costs, a maiket 
can not be cieated for fiiut at present prices m large enough volume in 
short enough time Since, imfoitonately, oui piesent expoits to 
Asia are small, even an increase of several bundled per cent would not 
alone be sufficient to solve a suiplus pioblem of the magmtude of that 
now extant in Cahfoima 

Surpluses in fiuit pioduction ultimatelv cure themselves through 
the coming of old age to tiees and vines so that the acreage giadiially 
deci eases Sui pluses aie also cured through the gradual development 
of demand Such development may come about through the increase 
m the population of Amenca and an mci eased pei capita consumption 
of fruit Sill pluses are also cuied by loveied costs ot production, and 
the pulhng out of acieages on which costs aie too high A profitable 
puce IS that which is above cost of production These costs vary 
from man to man and from faim to faim Those fiist emeige from 
under a surplus market who have the best land and the most skillful 
methods Although it is probable that low faini puces wull, under 
present market demands and marketing methods, contmue for some 
years, they will ultimately be restoied to equilibrium through the 
normal action of economic foices 

Trade promotion foi ceitain California fimts m eastern Asia will 
accelerate the movement tow^aid equilibrium betw^een costs and 
returns, but Asiatic markets can not at prevalent puces be created 
quickly enough to act as a cuie in the present crisis How’^evei, it 
must be remembered that so fai as can be foreseen, these surpluses 
are likely to be recuiient durmg future years, despite oui developing 
system of economic education Even with an adequate system of 
warnings and economic forecasts, human nature is likely to be the 
same in the future as in the past In times of xelatively good puces, 
greatly increased plantings wull probably be made These bung low^ei 
pnces in then wake 
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FOUNDATION FOR FUTURE BUSINESS 

If conducted for a considerable 'period of hine^ tiade promotion might 
secure markets m Asia which would be of material assistance in sustaining 
prices %n future years — ’Even though extensive trade piomotion m 
Asia might not succeed, within the next five oi ten yeais, in marketing 
a volume of the Califoinia oiop compaiable to the piesent suiplus oi 
that now sold in Europe, it is peifectly cleai to all students of Oiiental 
affairs that great changes are coming in Asia and that within the next 
quartei of a century these peoples will use to an economic level which 
they have not heretofoie enjoyed Fiutheimore, it is probable that 
this use m financial secuiity will mean the adoption of Euiopean 
standards to a degree not hitheito deemed possible Any extensive 
trade promotion foi American fiuit in Asia should be undei taken, 
not only with a view to developing the piesent maikets but also with 
the object of building foi the futuie If California is to continue to 
develop her fruit industry fastei than the mci easing population of 
America wan ants, maikets must be built abroad Such stiuctiiies 
require long periods of time 

Growers in othei countiies aie tiying bv educational methods to 
develop the demands foi their pioduct India taxes eveiv giowei of 
tea on the basis of his production The lunds theieb^’ accumulated 
aie devoted to an attempt to induce the voild to dunk more tea, 
piefeiably fiom India Extensive adveiti'^mg and educational cam- 
paigns are in opeiation in India, Ameiica, and elsewheie It is said 
that the per capita consumption of tea in India has been inci eased 
50 per cent, but that m Ameiica the campaign has not been so 
successful 

Austialia has an oiganization, fosteied by the Government, to 
expoit the diied h uit m excess ol the needs ol that continent A boaid 
annually detei mines how much diied liuit must be expoited and the 
pi ice that must be chaiged foi it to secuie its sale outside the coimtiy 
Flint to be slupped abioad is thus sold by a sort of pool at a lower 
price than that chaiged m Austialia 

In considering the possible development ot American maikets in 
Asia, it should be lealized that backwaid countiies may be expected 
to go through thiee peiiods of development In the fiist penod there 
is a small maiket foi European foodstufls, as well as foi othei imported 
commodities, because the people have not yet felt the need for them 
and have low standaids ol living caused by then limited puichasing 
power 

The second peiiod is when, thiough the development of hidden 
resom'ces m timbei, mmes, and watei powei, and through the use of 
machmeiy and manufactiumg devices, theie comes a gieat use m the 
economic level of the people so that they have the desiie foi higher 
standaids of living and the luxuiies that go with them 

The thud period is when such a country seeks to manufacture these 
luxmies itself, thereby lessening the outgo to other nations Such 
countries usuallv attempt, thiough piohibitive taiiffs and otheiwuse, 
to develop theu own manufacturing and agiicultural industnes in 
ordei to provide a highei economic return and to impiove their balance 
of trade 

The Umted States has passed thiough the first two stages of 
development and is now w^ell advanced into the thud Japan is 



lapidly emerging fiom the second into the thud period Most of 
the countnes of the East, howevei, are still in the initial era After 
they pass fioin the fiist into the second development, as they are 
hkely to do within the next quarter of a century, they will present a 
marked opportunity to those countries of the world that by work in 
advance have piepared themselves to take advantage of the oppor- 
tiimty Ultimately, in the dim future, these countries will, hke Japan, 
merge into the final development wherein it becomes much more 
difficult than in the intei mediate period to find large markets for 
those commodities which can be produced oi manufactured within 
their own holders 

Vievung, howevei, the immense masses of the population it is 
improbable that this last phase mil be reached mthan calculable 
time for most of the areas of the Far East It is rather for the period 
during which the countries of Asia may be expected to develop and 
expand that the Cahforma fruit giowei has an oppoitunity to occupy 
these markets 
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FOREWORD 


The outstanding development of the European motion-picture 
situation m 1929 was the advent of the sound film In practically 
eveiy country sound films were exhibited durmg the year, and m 
most of them gave every evidence of duphcating the degiee of popu- 
larity attamed m the Umted States 

T^s new condition, of course, lesulted in a rather unsettled state 
of aftairs Imports of American film mto Europe amounted to 
110,031,551 feet m 1929, as compared with 69,998,393 feet in 1928 
European production of films was consideiably less than in 1928, 
howevei Exhibitors found difficulty m obtaming enough silent 
films to satisfy demands, but were hesitent about installing expensive 
sound-synchiomzation equipment m their theaters until they could 
be sure the additional levenue would offset the expense At the end 
of 1929, however, there weie 1,670 European houses wired for sound 
films, and many moie planned such installations early m 1930 Most 
of the apparatus installed is of American origin, but European pro- 
ducers are turning out much equipment in that line. 

New theater construction was not as great as in 1928, and many 
smaU theaters discontinued opeiations The trend was toward 
laigei and more modern houses 

This report is the buieau^s thud annual publication on the Euro- 
pean motion-pictme situation It was compiled m the motion- 
picture division from reports subnutted by oversea representatives 
of the Department of Commeice The motion-picture division is m 
close touch with developments in the film industiy throughout the 
world and welcomes specific inquiries from mterested American 
firms 

William L Cooper, Director^ 

Bufean of Foyeign and Domei>t'ic Commeice 

May 1930 

(n) 



iUROPEAN MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN 1929 


INTRODUCTION 

Europe found itself confionted during 1929 with great difficulties 
assimilating the sound film The silent fidm had not ceased to 
DVide satisfactory entertainment, and a change was consequently 
necessary for economic purposes In fact, sufficient headway 
d been made in silent films durmg 1928 to inspire Euiopean pro- 
cers to proceed durmg 1929 with plans for greatei stability and a 
ire even level of production However, the suddenness with which 
B sound film succeeded in the United States threiv the Euiopean 
ition-picture business into an unsettled condition from which it 
is only beginmng to emerge at the end of 1 929 
Great Biitam was the only European countiy whose motion- 
3 ture industry made any progiess durmg the yeai All other 
imtries, eithei through legislative difficulties, patent htigations, 
xlit stringencies, or a caution lesultmg from the uncei tain ties of 
imd-film entertaiimient, failed to keep pace with the woild develop- 
mt m this new" field of sound films 

Feature-film production deci eased very consideiably under the 
2 ord figures of 1928, new' cinema construction lagged and w'as not so 
stematic as in the immediate preceding years, progress m the wimg 
cinemas foi the repioduction of sound films was disappointing; 
^islation unfavorable to foreign mteiests further hampered film 
rde, because of both the geneial effect of the Franco- American 
ntroversy and the growing European appreciation that existing 
easures tendmg to restiict film imports are not efficacious now that 
e sound film is a factor 

One outstanding feature of the Euiopean situation w’as the leadmess 
th which the British film orgamzations grasped the significance of 
e sound film as their possibility of achieving a leading place m the 
dustiy, after a distinctlv unsuccessful 1928 season, when an over- 
oduction of silent features w'as quite suddenly faced with a greatly 
stncted outlet as fiist and second run cmemas w'eic demanding 
und films Another feature w'as the strong mdication that the 
ssiinilarity m the respective tastes generally of the Ameiican and 
ntmental markets foi the sound film, particularly conceimng the 
aguage question w^as gradually bemg overcome Continental 
m leadeis are now of the opinion that not only is the sound film the 
.teitamment of the future, but that the multilingual feature, foi 
port purposes, is a necessity to amortization of production costs. 

FILM PRODUCTION 

Qndei conditions existing durmg the year, it was natural that 
ature-film pi oduction in Em ope w'ould suffer materially Pnmanly, 
mope lacked money for expenmental purposes, its piodiiceis were 

( 1 ) 
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compelled to await defimte signs of public approval of the sound film 
before launching into any serious pioduction schedule, and its exhibi- 
tors felt the necessity of bidmg their tune before purchasing at great 
expense equipment for the reproduction of sound films until such time 
as a defimte fflm supply was obtainable As a result, Euiopean 
production fell from 521 features in 1928 to^ 412 featuies in 1929, a 
drop of 21 per cent, while production costs declined from $24,260,000 in 
1928 to $15,135,500 last yeai, a decrease of approximately 38 pei cent 

Many films weie produced durmg 1929 with both silent and sound 
versions, and, m the latter case, to a lessei extent reproduced multi- 
iingually This obviously makes an exact deterimnation of produc- 
tion cost impossible 

The table below, based on reports from Department of Commeice 
ofiices in Europe, hsts by countries the number of feature films pro- 
duced duimg 1929, together with the estimated production cost, as 
compared with 1928 It will be seen that Euiopean film pioduction 
contmues to center m Germany, France, and Great Britain It is 
beheved that the output of the othei countries had very little, if any, 
first-run success outside of their countiy of oiigin 

Fe -ltube-Film Production in Europe 


Country 

192S 

1929 

Feature 

films 

produced 

Estimated 

cost 

Feature 

films 

produced 

Estimate 1 
cost 

Austria - 

23 

$350,000 

19 

$276,000 

Baltic States 

1 

5, 000 

G 

14, 500 

Bel^um — 

3 

45,000 

4 

60,000 




4 

8, 000 

Czechoslovakia - 

19 

200,000 

25 

300, 000 

Denmark,,- - 

6 

240, 000 

2 

70, 000 

Finland - — 

4 

50, 000 

4 

40, 000 

France - - 

94 

3, 750, 000 

52 

2, 080, 000 

Germany- - - 

221 

11,000,000 

192 

8, 000, 000 

Great Britain - 

95 

7, 610, 000 

40 

3, 200, 000 

Greece - 

3 

7,600 

2 

6,000 

Hungai ^ - - 

1 2 

75, 000 , 

4 

70, 000 

Italy - 

1 8 

320,000 1 

4 

100,000 

Norway, — — 


1 60, 000 

3 

75,000 

Poland 

i 14 

160, 000 

12 

180,000 

Portugal-- 

, 1 

) 4,500 

2 

8, 000 

Rumania 

1 3 

' 27, 000 

4 

19,000 

Spain--- 

t 10 

150,000 

20 

300, 000 

Sweden- 

s 

t 216, 000 

12 

325, 0^0 

*rnrtfiy. . _ _ __ _ 


1 

1 

0, 000 

TV! iscfil 1 j\n Ann 5? 

3 

1 (1) 


Total - - 

521 

! 24, 260, 000 

412 

15, 135, 500 


1 No record 


The following table shows the number of featuie films censored 
during 1929 in Germany /France, and Great Bntain, the origin of 
those review'ed in the first two, and the change from 1928 
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Featube Films Cenboreb in Germany, France, and Gbea.t Britain 


1929 


Item 


1928 


I Number 


Per cent 
change 
from 192S 


GERMWI 


Total features 

Amencan features 

German percentage of market _ _ , , 

American percentage of market 

Other foreign percentage of marl et - 


uiO 

20i 

42 nO ; 
39 42 I 
18 08 , 


426 -19 90 

142 I -30 90 

45 1 4-2 60 

33 3 -6 39 

21 6 4-3 jO 


FRANCE 


Total features — 

American features - 

French percentage of market 

Amencan percentage of market 

Other foreign percentage of market 

GPE\T BRITAIN 

Total features - 



4t(7 

o 

CM 

1 

59 

313 

1 211 1 

-32 

04 

16 11 

1 11 9 

-4 

21 

53 69 . 

1 48 3 1 

—it 

39 

30 20 

40 0 

+9 

98 


778 ' 7&S 

J 


58 


THEATER CONSTRUCTION 

A giadual disappearance of the preponderant small-size cinemas 
was evident during the yeai, with their places being taken hj con- 
sideiably fewer but larger houses in localities capable of suppoitmg 
such houses These weie constructed purposely with a view to the 
exhibition of sound films, hence more mtensive consideration was 
given to acoustics than heretofore 

It IS impossible to state m detail the changes m cmema construction 
during the year Accurate statistics have never been available , and 
no records seem to be kept systematically of houses eliminated 
entirely from business, enlarged for purposes of better commercial 
possibilities, or converted to cinemas from other types Neither is it 
possible to determine the net changes in the total seatmg capacity. 
However, it is possible to estimate with more accuracy the number of 
new cinemas that were constructed durmg 1929 As m 1928, Great 
Britain was far ahead of all other coxmtries in this respect Cmema 
expansion continued m Germany, too, while France made some little 
progress 

The followmg table gives the estimated number of new cmemas 
constructed "WTule only a relatively small decrease is revealed 
for 1929, it must be borne m mind that this was due chiefly to the 
favorable British situation, where cmema changes were hastened 
on account of the popularity of the sound film The Continental 
state of affairs was not nearly so encouraging. 
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Estimated Consthuction of Motion-Picture Thea.teR's in Europe in 1929 


Country 


1929 

New 

cmemast 

Seats 

added 

New 

cinenida 

'^eaG 
' added 

Austria 

i 

3, 200 


1 

Baltic States 

2 

2, 300 

4 

i 230 

Belgium 

10 

14, 000 

10 

7, 500 

Bulgaria 


- 

1 

450 

Czeehoslo\ al.ia 

40 

o3, 000 

oO 

22, OOO 

Denmark 

2 

i 500 

-- 

. 

Finland,, _ , . 

n 

6 000 


1 1,800 

France. . 

3-) 

30,000 

20 i 

20 000 

Germany 

li7 

105 000 

123 

SO 000 

Great Britain ... 

70 

90 000 

171 

200, 000 

Greece .. 



1 

450 

Himgary - 

S 

9, 000 



Italy, . - — - --- 

u 

50, 000 

1 

4 500 

Ketherlands, . - 

2 

2 560 

7 

4, 100 

Korw'aj. . . _ - 

10 

70 000 

1 

1 400 

Poland - — - 

50 

15, 000 



Portugal 

1 

1,500 

6 

5 100 

Rumama -- - - 

2 

1, 700 

4 

3,000 

Spam - 

11 

4 000 ! 

10 

15,000 

Sweden, _ . — 

12 

7 500 

1 7 

4,000 

Switzerland _ - 

IS 

la, 000 1 

1 

6 000 

Turkey,. - - 

_ „ 


4 

3 000 

Jugoslavia , 


1 . _ ■ 

1 

2 000 

Total - - - 

4S4 

4S2, 250 

439 

aS3 530 


market for AMERICAN FILMS 

Aside from the innumerable petty problems involved in the dis- 
tribution of films, censorship, music rights, and patent litigation, 
the duel problems of the American film mdustij in Europe were 
the language barriers and legislation mimical to the film importer 
The latter pioblem is piobably the more impoitant, inasmuch as 
it IS impossible to foresee market conditions when these indefinite 
restrictions remain, just as it is extremely hazardous to make financial 
investments in an attempt to strengthen demand for motion pictures 
In some instances, it is felt that existmg film restrictions have been 
mvoked in ordei to compel, or at least attract, Ameiican mvest- 
ments in local film iimts In any event, American investments m 
Europe on film projects, especially on the Contment, are a hazard 
so long as the film quota or contingent system, mth its susceptibility 
of alteration to the needs of local mdustry remams a factor 

There is very little doubt in the mincls of European film leaders 
that the United States will eventually be able to furnish enough 
satisfactoiy sound films foi European audiences, though the question 
of production cost of foieign-language films in its i elation to possible 
yield induces the thought that America will be unable to compete 
With European production This, however, lesolves itself into a 
matter of bookkeepmg and expemnent Atti active play-dates will 
contmue gradually to expand, and as new distiibution pohcies attended 
by reduced overhead expenses enter mto the situation, these should 
contribute to profit m the continental market 

It seems to be an accepted fact that little progress can be made m 
the immediate future m the small European markets, on account of 
the language difficulty In the past, these maikets have offered only 
small markets, at best, for American feature films Now, it appears 
that the few wired cinemas in these countiies will provide more 
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luciative letmns foi sound films than pieyiously was the case with 
•silent features, piovided that sound films are offeied (a) in the 
countiy^s second language, (b) as synchionized wuth sound eflects 
without dialogue, or (c) with a little foreign dialogue and domestic 
subtitles superimposed on the film 

The question of the so-called medium” maikets, which are m 
themselves desirable, but which foi the time bemg do not appear 
to be able to support talkmg films m their own language, is qmte 
seiious They appear already to be tirmg of films in foreign dialogue 
and aie clamormg for a change 

While it IS too early to piepaie a guide coveimg piesent-day 
distribution, m view of mdefimte plans of the various world production 
centeis, the folio wmg division of countries by types of film that 
serve the best purpose is submitted. 

Group I, which can be supplied with films in one of the leading languages 
(English, Spanish, German, and French) are Great Britain, Gerrnanj , France, 
Belgium (French), Switzerland (French and German), Spain, and Austria 
(German) 

Group II, whose territory is too small for economic production of films m the 
domestic language and where the exhibition of films in the second language is 
riskj, are Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungar>, and 
Poland 

Group III, small countries where films should be released in the second language 
(indicated m parentheses) that are merely sound synchronized or ha\e natue 
titles superimposed on the screen, are the Netherlands (German), Portugal 
(Spanish), Turkey (French), Greece (French), Bulgaria (French or German!, 
Rumania (French), YugosIa\ia (German), the Baltic States (German), and 
Finland (German) 

In the above consideration the second language was picked fiom 
the four languages that seem to be pi ef erred m the production of 
multilmgual films It should be borne in mind, however, that m 
some instances, the second language, though readily understood, is 
unpopulai on account of national sentmient 

Specifically, the outstanding obstacles of the American trade 
durmg 1929 weie the patent litigation m Germany and the 6-month 
recess in sales activities m France on account of the Franco-Amencan 
film-quota contioversy Both of these mstances caused imfavorable 
mdirect reactions in other channels 

Patent litigation occurred m several different countiies, but with- 
out seiious effect or annoyance to the American trade except m the 
case of Germany There the German sound-film mteiests secured a 
court injunction agamst the use of American lepioducing equipment 
alleged to mfrmge German basic patents, and later obtamed a court 
decision sustammg the oiiginal petition, which, pendmg an appeal 
to the higher court, seems to pieclude the possibility, hairing an 
anangement outside of the couits, of the installation of adequate 
Ameiican sound-film eqmpment m German tlieateis This situation 
caused leverbeiations m othei directions Geiman cmema owmers 
became hesitant about wiring their houses m view' of the closed 
doois to American equipment, and the apparent necessity of pur- 
chasing Geiman-niade equipment oi none at all failed to hurry them, 
smce there was a great lack of sound-films on the market and most 
of the American pioduceis w'eie refusing to lelease then sound films 
for lepioduction on Geiman-made apparatus Negotiations aie now 
under way between the lespective electrical companies involved for 
a settlement out of court 
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In the Fianco-Anieiican dispute, American subsidiaiy companies 
m France found it necessaiy to suspend sales operations fiom the 1st of 
Apiil to the early pait of September because the French Government 
pioposed to laise the existing film quota from 7 to 1 to 3 to 1 after 
Octobei 1 As a consequence, American business diopped veiy con- 
sideiably from the 1928 volume 

SOUND FILMS 

Although slow 111 staitmg, the pnncipal Emopean pioducmg' 
countiies (Great Britain, Germany, and Fiance) show, even m their 
present small output, a standard m sound films which compares very 
favorably with their former production of silent films The fiist 
issues, natuially, weie very ciude, but subsequent features indicated 
an abihty to overcome technical faults previously apparent Al- 
though much depends on the development of duectmg techmque, it 
IS beheved that European producers' sound films with dialogue will 
more neaily suit popular tastes of Emopean audiences than their 
silent films did Unquestionably, the idiomatic expressions and 
subtle hiimoi contamed m the dialogue of domestically made Emo- 
pean feature films will be moie appealing to the cinema-gomg public 
than those of foreign manufacture 

It IS evident that the European market for lecoidmg equipment 
was limited during the year to three major systems, two American 
and the Tobis-Klangfilm of Germany. Ail other recorders appeared 
to be madequate 

The high cost of these mstruments has necessarily retarded them 
sales in Europe, yet at the end of 1929, 22 different European studios 
were wired for the lecordmg of sound films and 48 recording sets 
were employed Of these, 25 weie of American manufacture, as 
shown by the following table 

European Motion-Picture Studios Equipped for Recording Sound 


[As of Dec 31, 1929} 


Country 

Studios 

wired. 

American 

recorders 

Foreign 

recorders 

Tot^ 

recorders 

Great Britain 

10 

14 

6 

20 

France . _ - 

5 

g 

9 

IS 

Germany 

2 


’ 5 

5 

Italy - 

1 

y 


I 

Spam - - . 

1 ‘ 


1 

1 

Denmark 

1 


I 

1 

Poland - 

1 



1 

Austria 

1 


1 

1 

Total - - 

22 

25 

23 

4S 


In addition, there are in Europe several soimd-eqmpped trucks that 
are used for location work Some of these are of Amencan manu- 
facture Some American production compames have their own sound 
trucks in Europe engaged m “shooting" sound news leels 

The European market is overcrowded with different types of 
apparatus for the reproduction of sound films. The majority of 
these, however, may be classified as distinctly mfenor and will not be 
able to stand the heavy competition of the few leading types Lack 
of servicing alone will hmit their maiket, and many installations of 




this infeiioi type will have to be sciapped m favor of more substantial 
systems It can not be denied that the present sales puces of the 
leadmg makes are altogether too high for the numerous small cinema 
proprietois, and consequently these exhibitors will be obliged to dis- 
appear from the tiade within a year or two unless the cost of the lead- 
ing types of reproducers is reduced or satisfactory small equipments 
witlim their purchasing powei become available 

Available statistics show that 1,670 European theaters weie wiied 
for the reproduction of sound films as of December 31, 1929, of these, 
936 involved American apparatus, and 734 foieign The following 
table desciibes this situation by countries 

Europe Theaters Equipped for Sound-Film Exhibition 
( \ s of December 31, 1929) 


Country 

Cme- 

mas 

wired 

Ameri- 
can sets 
In- 
stalled 

Foreign 

sets 

m 

stalled 

Country 

Cme 

mas 

wired 

Amen- Foreign 
can sets sets 
m in- 

stalled 1 stalled 

Austria 

23 

1^ 

S 

Netl erimds 

57 

1 

5 { 52 

Baltic States 

3 


3 

Norway 

7 

5 i - 

Belgium- 

11 

11 


Polaml __ 

S 

s 

Bulgaria 




Portugal - . - - 


I 

Czechoslovakia 

li 

V' 

() 

Ptumami _ 


“ ’yi 

Denmark . 

IS 

15 

3 

Sp'^m _ 

!:> 

11 , 4 

Finland . 

4 

4 

- 

'^weden 

4o 

lo 1 2J 

France - 

16fa 

92 ! 

74 

iczerland 

10 

H 1 2 

Germany - _ > - 

223 

— - I 

223 

Turkt \ 

2 

2 

Great Britain, 

980 

t>88 ! 

292 

^tuoi-lavn 

U 

il f ’ " 2 

C3*i*ja/3r»o 


A ' 





Hungary. i 

10 

^ I 

4 

Tutil 

1, f)70 

734 

Italy 1 

■)1 

25 

2 j 
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CHANGES IN LEGISLATION 

The sound film seems to have dislocated the basis of most of the 
serious European legislative lestnctions on film imports Though 
the British films act seems adjustable to new conditions, the Conti- 
nental regulations aie not Either the countries mvolved found it 
very dijOficult to turn out suflicient pioduct to mamtam their quotas, 
or, where a particular law oi legulation restricts mipoits, insufficient 
foreign films w^ere available to meet domestic demand Yet changes 
during 1929 w^eie mconsequential 

Great Bntam is entering upon the thud year of its film control as 
prescribed m the law 

Germany, unable to cope with the present state ol affairs, decided 
to mamtam its status quo as an exiieriment, but with the leseivation 
that, if necessary, special provisions wmuld be issued m connection 
with the importation of sound films 

Aftei negotiations extending over six months, aheady mentioned, 
France extended the latio of seven imported films to one French film 
until Octobei 1, 1930, with a possibihty of a further extension of one 
year 

Hungary instituted a change m its decree, which, m addition to a 
shghtly larger tax for meichandismg by film importers, also afl:ects 
the short sound film 

Austria widened its film quota just before the new year to permit 
of some additional licenses foi necessary features for exhibitor demand 

111834r~30 2 
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The hbeial legulations of Italy continued without change, though 
the Government did issue an oidei banmng the exhibition of sound 
films with songs and dialogue in a foreign tongue The prohibition 
1 elating to songs has since been lifted 

The enteitamment-tax scale continues in Poland to the extent of 
piactically destroying the market for foreign films Increased taxa- 
tion on amusements and a special censor tax of 2 lei per meter f ui ther 
depiessed the Kumaman situation 

The Poituguese legulation prohibitmg the use of foieign languages 
m titles IS understood also to become effective as regards dialogue in 
foreign languages, although no cinemas were wiied foi the repiodue- 
tion of sound fihns during the yeai 

Fiom the American point of view, continued success in Europe 
while affairs aie being adjusted to new conditions would seem to 
depend on the continuance of the British appreciation of American 
sound films, a sufficient supply of sound films adaptable to the leadv 
Continental maiket, the claiification of the patent litigation which 
has piactically closed the German market to our product, the mate- 
iialization of the plans of leading Ameiican sound-eqmpment manu- 
facturing compames in the wiring of European cinemas, the gradual 
libel ahzation of European quota lestrictions, and the normal growth 
of fair-sized cinemas 

OUTLOOK OF EUROPEAN MOTION-PICTURE INOUSTRY 

In view of the rapidity of change in the film industry, it is quite 
impossible to indulge m detailed prophecy for 1930 Intensive le- 
search being made in technical developments foreshadows great 
progiess, paitiGularly in the production and servicmg of sound record- 
ing and reproducing equipment The lationahzation of the European 
industry obviously requiies both the elimination of the weaker pi educ- 
tion companies and the addition of adequate cinemas m key cities 
The coming of sound films has, of course, compkoated the entiie 
European ffim situation, but with energetic European efforts bemg 
made to attract new capital and effect important mergers, there seems 
every piospect that this new development will prove helpful rathei 
than harmful to Emopean interests 
It IS naturally supposed that the futuie movement of Ameiican 
films i\ull be considerably smaller than durmg the silent-film days, 
smee fewer umts of American output will be adaptable to European 
tastes and smee also play-dates will be very much fewer through the 
small number of wued theaters, together with the extended runs of 
sound films in first and second run houses that are wiied This 
smaller movement will, however, greatly reduce the number of films 
that have foimerly been merchandized in Europe without profit^ 

In the matter of restrictive legislation, of which the American tiade 
is the chief object, it appears piobable that this will contmue m 
several countries as a protection to the local industry, although there 
are signs of increasmgly stiong protests on the part of the public, as 
well as the exhibitors. 

^uewmg the outlook as a whole, 1930 gives pronuse of laismg the 
film business to a new peak of prosperity in Euiope The yeai will 
not be Without many^ problems and difficulties, but its general effect 
should be one of distinct advancement From the American stand- 
point, Europe should piove to be a distinctly better though a highly 
competitive market 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

By Martin H Kennedy, American Trade Commissioner, London 

The Biitish film industry duimg 1929 suffered from seveial indus- 
trial revel ses, and it is confronted at the threshold of 1930 by many 
momentous problems 

Piior to 1927, owing to the inroads of foreign films, the film industiy 
of Great Biitam reached a crisis which was met by Parliamentary 
mtervention m the foim of the quota act Undei the stmiiiliis of this 
act the begmnmg of 1929 found confidence m the futuie of the film 
industry restored, and it was claimed that a market foi Biitish films 
was assured 

As a lesult of this piotective measure, numeious British film com- 
panies were organized and public subscnptions to then flotations 
reached huge totals (figures placed by some at £35,000,000 and 
£40,000,000) Many new studios weie erected, and numerous silent 
films were produced So great were the activities m the mdustry, 
however, that it was generally predicted that laige quantities of 
silent films beyond the requirements of the quota act would result 
At that time several thousands of cmemas throughout Great Bntam 
weie doing good busmess 

In the meantime the British industry did not lealize the lapidity of 
the pi ogress being made by the soimd film and was not fully prepared 
for its invasion of the British maiket As anticipated, 1929 closed 
with a large suiplus stock of silent films and a demand foi sound 
pictures which the British industry was not prepared to supply 

A laige numbei of companies whose activities were devoted to the 
production of silent films weie not financially able to change over to 
soimd production and were foiced mto hqiiidation Several thou- 
sand cmemas m Gieat Biitam which find their receipts diininishmg 
because of the demand foi sound pictuies are confronted with the 
necessity of mstalling sound equipment 

In face of this, the nevs of the rapid development of the wide 
scieen and color has been sufficient to disrupt plans foi the future, as 
it is argued that diflficulties of financial installations for sound m the 
cmemas fitted only for sdent films are consideiable, and the thought 
that the commg of the wide scieen will necessitate remodeling cme- 
mas and the installation of entuely new projection apparatus is so 
disqiiietmg that the consensus of the cinema press and mdustry is 
that concerted action is necessary to bring about a postponement of 
the mtroduction of the wide screen until such time as the mdustry 
has recoveied from its disruption resulting from the mvasion of soimd, 
and that a powerful goveinmg body to control, advise, and direct the 
industry nndei the direction of a competent leader should be organ- 
ized m the meantime 

THEATERS 

It IS estimated that 171 theateis weie constiucted m England 
during 1929 An average of about 1,200 new seats was mstalled m 
the new theaters elected during the year, making a total added seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 200,000 This compares with approxi- 
mately 70 new theaters m 1928 with an added seating capacity of 
about 90,000 

It has been loughly estimated that about 250 theateis weie recon- 
structed during the veai m Great Bntam In consideimg this ques- 
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tioii, howevei, it has been found difficult to determine the meaning 
nr limit of the teim ‘^leconstruction '' Reconsti action is so geneial 
and railed and between such \vide limits that no accuiate idea can 
be given of the actual numbei of theaters in which the changes can 
be dignified as leconstruction There aie, fuithermore, no lecoids 
now available by which it can be deteiimned how many new seats 
were added by reconstruction 

During the past year about 980 cinemas weie supplied with sound 
equipment Of this numbei 693 have American equipment, 177 Brit- 
ish Talking Pictures, 21 Edibell, 20 Electiocord, 18 Melotone, 14 
Pilmophone, 13 Syntok, 4 each New Era and Celebntone, 3 each 
Klangfilm (German) and Classitone, 2 each Naturetone and Syncro, 
and 1 each Brooks, Clarion, Coronel, Majestone, Marshalls, and 
Own Make 

PRODUCTION or FILMS 

Approximately 40 feature films weie actually started duimg the 
year Silent veisions were made of all of these and, in addition, 
about 35 of them were eventuallv synchromzed m one manner or 
anothei Tins compares \vith a 1928 production of 95 films 

The best opmion seems to mdicate that the cost of the aveiage 
silent film langes between £5,000 and £12,000 This is somewhat 
below the cost of the sound films, as it is figured that the average set- 
tmg for the silent film, cost of aitists, etc , are less than the cost con- 
nected vnth the sound film 

In view ot the fact that sound films are produced on a more elaborate 
scale than the silent films, the avei age cost of a sound film is consideied 
to be from £12,000 to £20,000 It has been estimated that such sound 
pictures as Blackmail, High Tieasons, and Atlantic cost £24,000, 
£30,000, and £40,000, respectively 

Statistics collected from Enghsh studios and pubhshed m an Enghsh 
film trade niagazme show that when a picture costs £15,000 the 
amounts paid aie approximately as follows 


To actors, supers, and staff £3, 000 

To director 1, 500 

To Ins assistants 1 750 

To the scenarist 1, 000 

To the photographers and opeiators 1, 000 

The 40 films referred to were pioduced by the foliovnng companies 

The British International Pictures (Ltd ) 21 

The Gaumont Co 5 

Gainsborough Pictures 6 

New Era Pictures 1 

British Instructional Pictures 1 

British and Dominion Films Coiporation 4 

Welsh Pearson-Elder Films 2 


There is little evidence of gieat piogiess being made in shoit sound 
subjects. The British International Pictures is said to be niakmg 1 a 
week, while Gaumont is accredited with. 2 per week The former, 
however, has plans to make about 12 pictures, while the latter has 
plans^ to make about 8 Gainsborough and Bntish Sound Films are 
contributing to the number of shoxt sound films at irregular inteivals, 
but no definite report as to their production is at present available 
^ The cinema press is authority for the statement that at the present 
time there is little real competition in the sound short field being 
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encoiinteied from the Continent, but that the foreign maiket has 
been increased by American short comedies some 300 per cent, and 
that the volume is increasing rapidly It is beheved that the pos- 
bility of further business is brighter than it has been, paiticularly as 
shorts seem to lend themselves much more readily than lengthy pio- 
ductions to the multihngual plans and to the employment of foreign 
talent 

Ten studios thus far have been equipped for sound-film production. 
Five of the studios are equipped with Amencan lecording appaiatus. 

DISTRIBUTION 

According to the Kmematograph Year Book, there weie actual!}^ 
released in the United Kingdom during 1929, 663 featuie films, of 
which 495 were Amencan, 87 English, 60 German, and 16 French. 
Of the Amencan films released, 53 were sound films, of which 36 also 
had silent versions The following table contains an analysis of this 
situation 

FiLMb Released in the United Kingdom in 1929 


Month 

Ameri- 
can , 

Engh'h 

German 

French 

Other 

1 (4ai 

J<inuan__ . . . 



11 


3 

4 




Febniar\._ , 





S 

2 


1 


March , _ . 


<1 

7 



.. 


1 

44 

April - 

- _ . 


7 


f, 

2 




Mav- - 


4b 

7 


4 

1 


1 


June . 


29 

4 


3 

1 



37 

)uly 


4J 1 

5 


fi 

1 


_ 

1 53 

August. -- - 


M 

i 


2 

1 


2 1 

1 43 

September 


, 

b 


5 




39 

October 

. 

Ub 

9 


1 

2 


i 1 

61 

November 


t 

10 


7 

1 

1 

_ 

74 

December... .... 


50 

10 


10 

1 


' 

71 

Totil - 

- - 

MHo t 

S7 


00 

Ifi 

l“~ 

1 

! 

5 

663 


3 3 of these were silent versions of sound films 

2 A film entitled "The Romance of Runnibede,” produced m Australia by an Australian company. 

* 7 were silent versions of sound films 
< 0 were silent \ ersions of sound films 

^ A film entitled “Shiraz" produced m India b\ an Indian companv 
1 11 were silent versions of sound films 
^ were silent versions of sound films 
'■ Including 5i «?ound films 

Accoidmg to these figures, the Amencan share of the market for 
1929 was 74 66 per cent as agamst 71 72 per cent m 1928, \vhen 558 
out of a total of 778 films distnbuted m the Umted Kingdom were 
Amencan The British shaie of the market also rose, from 12 21 per 
cent in 1928 to 13 13 per cent m 1929, while the other foreign partici- 
pation dechned from 16 07 per cent to 12 21 per cent 

The opinion of the local pi ess and writers on cinema subjects, as 
expressed by one of their numbei, is m substance as follows 

Owing to the advent of the sound films, there vas more or less of an upheaval 
m the British film industry, and, as was the case in America when talking pictures 
arrived, chaos ensued; but after the first few months, when it became evident 
that the public was taking to this new form of entertainment, there gradually 
came about a more organized state of affairs 

British film companies suffered bj- reason of the fact that the> were almost 
unprepared and had a number of silent films, upon which a great deal of monej^ 
bad been spent, relegated practically to their shel\ es Those e\hibitors w^ho were 
fortunate enough to get their houses wired immediately showed an increase in 
revenues, and their example was \er} quickh copied by others 
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The British public's reactioa to sound films was exactly the same as that 
observed in America They probably were not exactly tired of the silent film, 
but interest was undoubtedly waning 

The new type of entertainment has acted as a tome, and there is not the 
slightest shadow of doubt that it is ^ Agoing strong, " not so much on the novelty 
value but on general entertainment value 

That Amencan prestige held up remaikably well is evidenced by 
the fact that, with the exception of some half-dozen British sound 
pictures, the majority of the pictures shown weie American, and it 
IS generally conceded that the type of Amencan pictures shown has 
added greatly to the piestige of the American film pioducer 

Exhibitois are definitely impressed with the necessity ot makmg 
sound mstallation and believe that sooner or later they must pio- 
vide for sound films This situation confronts about 3,000 exhibitors 
whose theaters are not yet wired, but it is thought that within a 
year or so almost all cmemas will have some sort of sound apparatus 

Plans for production m 1930 are still somewhat indefinite, but 
compames hke the Bntish International Pictures, Gamsboiough, 
Gaumont, Biitish and Dommion Film Coiporation, Welsh Pearson 
Elder Films, New Era, Associated Sound Films, and one or two 
small concerns all have a number of pictures scheduled foi produc- 
tion, and although no accurate estimate can be made, pioduction 
plans for 1930 provide foi about 75 pictures 

The only legislation mimical to the interests of Amencan films m 
piospect IS that winch has been suggested m seveial quarteis which 
has to do with a possible amendment to the film quota act, to pro- 
vide for a 25 per cent quota of Biitish films distiibuted It is clauned 
by those who are sponsoimg the amendment that the quota act, 
which was designed to fostei and stmiulate Bntish production, m 
reahty has the opposite eflect It is argued that the mmimum cost 
of a pictme should be £15,000, and that this would have the effect 
of compellmg the supenoi product, on the theory that distnbutmg 
concerns would find it a profitless task to attempt to carry 25 per 
cent of infenoi films and would insist upon the higher grade of pio- 
duction There is a growing feeling, how'ever, that the quota act is 
an artificial protection to the mdustry and therefore uneconomic, 
and that any amendment to the act will not aid the mdustry but 
accentuate the difl&culties it is now expenencmg, and that the chances 
of any amendments to the act are remote 

FRANCE 

By George B. Canty, American Trade Commissioner, Paris 

Dunng 1929, depression in the French film mdustry reached the 
lowest level in a decade Chief factors underlymg tins state of 
affairs were the abrupt change from silent to sound-films and the 
protracted film-quota controversy which kept Amencan films out of 
France for six months Domestic production of feature films slumped 
44 6 per cent under 1928 figures, total motion-picture consumption fell 
25 per cent, the Amencan supply of feature films dropped 32 6 pei 
cent, while German films contmued their steady increase since 1924 
with a 6 5 per cent jump 

The supply of feature films censored for the Fiench market since 
1924, by countries of ongxn, is shown m the followmg table 
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Feature Motion-Picture Films Censored in France 


Country of origin 

1 

1924 ' 

1925 ‘ 

1026 

1927 

1928 

1929 

France 

Semi-French i 

68 1 

73 i 

! 

o5 

74 

7 

94 

52 

United States 

589 


444 

368 

313 

211 

German j 

20 

' 29 

33 

91 

122 

! 130 

Italy— 

9 

13 i 

1 14 

10 


3 

En^and-- 


1 2 

1 

23 

24 

Austria. 

6 

2 ' 

4 

2 

1 

Russia. 

1 


1 

10 


' 9 

Denmark. 



1 h 

5 

1 

G 

3 

Sweden 


i " ^ ^2 

1 5 

4 

1 

Spain - 


i ' 

2 

4 

Belgium 


i’ 


3 


Poland 




2 

i 

Czechoslovakia.. 





1 

1 

Ukraine — — 




2 

China - 




2 


India. — _ 



1 



Armenia 


I 

1 


i 

Miscellaneous . 


1 ' 

1 


2 






Total- 

693 

704 

o65 

581 

583 

43S 


1 Pictures taken on French territory and under French direction, hut ^Mth not less thin oO per cent or 
more than 76 per cent of the leading roles filled by French artists 

The table shows a market-consumption dechne of 145 features, or 
25 pel cent, from 1928, a condition which was due chiefly to fewei 
exhibition dates bemg available on account of longer runs of sound 
films The total market supply foi the year, hovevei, is the lowest 
smce 1919 

The declme was absorbed fully by Fiench and Ameiicaii pioducers, 
smce othei gams or losses were lelativelv msigniflrant Fiench pro- 
duction dechned 44 6 pei cent, and the Ameiican supply decreased 
32 6 pel cent Geiman pioduceis continued then piogress since 1924, 
with an mciease of 6 5 pei cent The British supply held its 1928 
prestige, despite the loweied consumption of teatuie films 

The share of the Fiench featuie-hlm maiket supplied by the leading 
contributors m 1929 as compaied with 1928 is shown m the following 
table 

Sh^re op French Feature-Fit m Market Acqlired b\ Leadimt >lpplier^ 

[In per Lent] 


Countrv 


TJmted States . — 

GermaiiA 

France 

England. . 

Othei countries . 





^h i e 

C h inge 
from 1928 

o3 7 

48 3 

I -5 4 

2fj '4 

29 7 

1 8 

16 1 

11 9 

1 —4 2 

4 

5 3 

+1 1 

5 3 

4 8 

1 —0 a 


The Fiench loss is ascnbed to difficulties encountered m leadjustmg 
pioduction to sound-film output and to caution m silent-film output 
m view' of uncertam demand The Ameiican loss is due entirely to 
nonpaiticipation m the Fiench maiket fiom Maich 30 to September 
25, when the quota contioversy was bemg discussed The German 
and British gains \veie due to unexpected demands for feature films 
while Ameiican features weie ofl the maiket and not to any material 
improvement m quality or popularity 
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DOMESTIC PHODCCnON 

Domestic production by companies m 1929 as compaied with 1928 
IS bi ought out in the following table 

Phoduction of Fb^tuee MoTIO^ Pictured in France 


Producer 

in2& 

1929 

Pioducer 

1928 

1929 

Franco Film 

S 

S 

Merc mtoii 


1 

C meromans - 

9 

7 

Louis Nalp IS - 


1 

Hubert 

q 

I 4 

G C P C - 

---- 

1 

\]batro‘' A.rmor 

4 

4 

Distnbuteurs Reunis 


1 

De \ enioo 

4 

’ 3 

Be Merly - 

4 

1 

Path^Ndtm -I 


^2 

hofar - 

1 

1 

Erka - 

2 

2 

Ste G6n^rale des Films 


1 

Isis Film --.1 

1 

2 

Petit - - ----- 

3 

! 1 

Films Ceiebre^ - i 

2 

2 

Mappemonde 


1 

Locfi Films ' 



2 

Etoile Film 

1 

1 

Nicea Films i 

1 

2 

Vandal et Delac 



1 

Btaunberger > 

2 

< 2 

1 



Ste Films Histonciuos | 

' - 

1 

Total - - 

51 

52 


5 Aubeit produeea 1 sound film, La Colhe’* de la Reme 

2 Totns process De Venloo produced 1 sound film, La Nuit es t a Nous, m England undei an Ameiican 


“ Path^ Natan produced a sound film, Les Tiois Alasques, m Germans under Tobis process 
* Braunbeiger produced a sound film, La Route est Belle, m England under an American piocess 


No production costs aie available, but it is geneially estimated that 
the average was $40,000 a picture Many piodiictions, to be suie, 
cost considerably less than tins amount, hut a few so-called ^^supeis,^' 
'‘on the othei hand, attamed veiy high amounts This would mdicate 
a total production cost of slightly nioie than $2,000,000, as compared 
with $3 J50,0Q0 during 1928 


DISTRIBLTION 

Distiibution of feature films during 1929, segregated by companies 
and countries of origm of the films mvolved, is detailed in the follow- 
ing table 

Distribution of Motion-Picture Films in France in 1929 


Distributors 

American 1 

Geiman 

Flench 

English 

1 

i Russian 

i. 

Other . 

American companies - 

133 i 


2 ! 



1 

Aubert-Franco-Filxn 

11 

11 1 

13 

3 

2 


Alliance-Cine European— -- 


10 ! 





Annos-Albatross— r 


1 1 

4 1 




Be \ enioo 


1 2 

t 3 

1 



Disiribnteurs Reunis _ 

7 j 

6 

i 1 




Erka — - 

17 ! 


2 




Film Elite 

1 

4 

1 ' 



3 

Grands Spect Cinema 

6 

6 


1 . 

1 


Lauain 

3 

3 


! 



Loca Film 


9 

o 

1 - - 


1 

Luna Film - 


4 


1 



Mappemonde 1 


3 



r, 


1 


Mcnc 

Metropole -,- 

u 

hi 


1 1 



Omega 


5 



i 

i 

Cine-Romans 

'& 

i 3 I 

7 

" j' 



Pax- Film,., 


i 2 


1 

4' 


^yta 

1- -M- 'i 






Soj^Film . . 


11 

1 



i 

Super Film 


10 




1 

Victoria Film 




1 ' ' 12 



Wilton Brockbss - 

'ho” 

1 


1 1 



Otber 

‘ G 

20 

16 

! ” 5'i 

2 • 

4 

^ Total - 

1 

130 

52 

24 

1 

9 

12 
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Although. 211 ximeiican featuies were distributed during 1929 as 
compaied with 313 during the pievious yeai, only 133 were handled by 
American companies maintaining their own subsidiary orgamzations 
in Fiance This latter figuie compaies ^nth 231 foi 1928, a loss of 
42 4 per cent, which resulted fiom Amencan inactivity during the 
quota negotiations The remaining 78 Amencan films distiibuted m 
France duiing 1929, as compaied with 82 dining 1928, weie handled 
by independent agencies Incidentally, American exchanges in 
France distiibuted but 3 foieign films durmg 1929 as against 17 dui- 
ing 1928 

PRODUCTION OP SOUND FILMS 

Much IS being published conceinmg new recording piocesses in 
France, but veiy few of the equipments have actually been manufac- 
tured 

The Gaumont company has equipped two of its three Pans studios 
with Gaumont-Peterson-Paulsen sound recorders The Tobis stuiho, 
at Epernay, has 3 Elangfilm mstallations The formei Cineromans 
studios at Jomville, now conti oiled by Pathe Natan, have mstalled 
7 American apparatus and 1 Edangfilm The Haxk studio at Cour- 
bevoie has 3 Cmevox Haik mstaflations The Natan studio, rue 
Francoeur, Pans, has 2 American truck recordeis In addition, there 
are 4 other studios contemplatmg the mstallation of sound-recordmg 
equipment 

It is evident that it vull take many months befoie France will be 
able to produce even satisfactory dialogue films beyond the Gaumont, 
Tobis, and Path^-Natan studios (Jomville and Pans) Therefore, the 
majority of the sound versions of Fiench feature films will undoubtedly 
have to be produced m Germany and England m order to meet 
exhibitor demand durmg 1930 It should be borne m mind that but 
four 'Halkies’^ were turned out by French companies durmg 1929, 
and three of these were produced outside of France 

EXHIBITION OF SOUND FILMS 

Many different types of reproduction apparatus are said to be 
available m Fiance, 17 distmct types are announced as on the market 
exclusive of American makes It is quite probable that this number 
mcludes several on which prompt dehveiy of orders can not be made 
The mstallation of reproducmg equipment m French cmemas 
duiing 1929 was rather slow, partly because of the scarcity of sound 
films, already mentioned, and partly because of a general tightness 
of money and the great predominance of small houses that have been 
unable to shoulder the expenses of available reproducmg equipment 
It is this predommance that causes the general feeling among reliable 
sources that the French film situation will contmue unsettled durmg 
1930, but it is felt generally that the larger wired theaters will enjoy 

a successful year ^ ^ n i 

As of December 31, 1929, 166 theaters were \raed for the reproduc- 
tion of sound films American equipment is used in 92 of them, 
Ideal Sonoie, Gaumont, m 10, Tobis-Edangfilm m 1, Melovox m 18, 
and SonoYision (Gerardot) m 45 In addition, it is understood that 
11 American reproducers are mstalled m studios, exchanges, etc 

These figures do not take into account the small theaters which 
have been equipped with so-called bootleg mstaUations, smce 

111834^0 3 
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they are really noncompetitve with American equipment and will 
rerj^ probably be sciapped if and when the houses involved can afford 
adequate equipment 


CINEMA CONSTRUCTION 

Durmg 1929 new cmema constiiiction m France lagged consider- 
abh^ as compaied vnth formei yeais It is estimated that 20 new 
houses made their appearance, addmg neaily 20,000 seats to the 
Goimtiy^s capacity The foUoiwmg list shows their names, location, 
and seatmg capacity 

Seating capacity 


Cinema dii Grand Hotel, Ste Mane Anx Mines, Stiasbouig. 600 

Cmema du Palace, Bettembouig, Strasbourg 400 

Moulin Rouge, Pans Plage (Pas de Calais) , LiUe 400 

Le Normandy, Pans Plage (Pas de Calais), Lille 500 

Le Familia, Rousier (Pas de Calais), Lille 400 

Le Casino, Arras (Pas de Calais) , Lille 000 

De Grenay, Grenay (Pas de Calais), Lille 700 

Le Cameo, Estaires (Nord), Ldle 800 

Le Casmo, St Quentin (Aisne), Lille 1, 000 

Le Palace, Charleville (Ardennes), Lille 700 

Eden, Rheims (Marne), LiUe 750 

GaBia Palace, Agen, Bordeaux 900 

Gallia Palace, La RocheUe, Bordeaux 900 

Theatre Eldorado, Lyon (Rhone), Lyon A 1, 500 

Le Capitole, Algiers 800 

Le Rialto, Philippe\ ille, Algiers A i, 200 

L'Empiie, Algiers 3^ 500 

Cmema Magnan, Nice, Marseille 600 

Ocme, Ste Slarguerite, Marseille 600 

Cmema Marceau, Courbevoie (Seme), Pans 1,059 


The Eldorada, at Lyon, is a conversion to motion pictures, and the 
Capitole, at Algiem, had not been opened at the end of 1929 

LEGISLATION 

During the early part of 1929 it became quite apparent that the 
French quota lestrictions were inefficacious, and that the domestic 
market was overflooded with censor hcenses In other woids^ 
licenses had httle or no market value because of the excess of supply 
over demand The Chambre Syndicale de la Cmematographie 
Frangaise, the orgamzed French film tiade, theiefoie recommended 
to the governmental Film Control Commission that the quota for the 
following film release year, commencmg Octobei 1, 1929, be tightened 
fmm the award of seven of these licenses for each domestic feature 
film produced to 3 to 1 This obviously would have the effect of 
cuttmg dovm the number of available hcenses to be used against the 
importation of foreign features and should mcrease then worth to 
French ovvmers 

T^ese recommendations were made just at the time when American 
exchange managex-s weie prepamg their plans for the coming release 
season, and \vhen they were getting ready to send their salesmen 
throughout France and to hold trade shows m Pans of then 1929-30 
product 

Fearful of the adoption of the chambei’s recommendations and 
consequently of bemg unable to estimate the munber of hcenses which 
would be available on the market for the 1929-30 season, especially 
since it was impossible to foiecast the Quantity of French feature film 
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production with the advent of sound, the Ameiican exchanges de- 
cided on March 30, 1929, to make no moie contiacts foi the lelease 
of their films until such time as the recommendations of the chamber 
were settled and the situation claiified This involved the withdrawal 
of salesmen and the cancellation of trade shows In addition, the 
American winng compames decided it was futile to attempt to sell 
recordmg and reproducmg equipment with no American sound films 
on the market, so they, too, decided to remam out of the market imtil 
some settlement was reached 

After SIX months of controveisy, durmg which time many difteient 
plans for the coming release season seemed imminent ol adoption, the 
governmental control commission on Septembei 19 sanctioned with 
the approval of the Undersecretary of State foi Fme Mts, an agree- 
ment between the president of the Chambre Syndicale and the lepre- 
sentative of the American organized mdustiy to mamtam a status 
quo of 7 to 1 until October 1, 1930, or, if necessary, until Octobei 1, 
1931, if an accord had not been reached between the two paities 
involved by Maj’' 1, 1930 Duiing this extended penod the Charnbie 
Syndicale plans to evolve, with the cooperation of the Government, 
some new^ system of protection to the native mdustiy which does not 
savor of the present contmgent system 

TRENDS OF THE INDUSTRY 

The morale of the French film industry is low on account of the 
contmuation of burdensome entertamment taxes Natuially, with 
this handicap, it is difficult to obtain funds to initiate a conceited 
movement to keep pace with woild sound-film developments The 
vast majority of the French motion-picture theaters hate a capacity 
of less than 500 seats each, and it is a serious question wdiethei most 
of them will ever be m position to reproduce soimd films On the 
other hand, just wffiere they wuU find, aftei next yeai, sufficient 
silent films to fill their play dates piofitably is also a seiioiis question 

The leading motion-pictuie theateis, how'ever, aie lapidly being 
wnred with substantial lepioducmg equipment Actuallj", the prog- 
ress made in 1929 in this direction was not good, as explained pie\u- 
ously, but already there are indications that the coimtiy’s film 
leaders are generally ^'sold” on sound films 

Durmg the lattei part of 1929 the French mdustiy came closest to 
an alienation of the enteitainment taxes This is an indication that 
the forces favorable to this movement are getting stiongei, and that 
the Government gradually is seemg the situation from the new’- 
pomt of the exhibitor Trade magazines are continuing their ener- 
getic efforts for a geneial reduction of taxes 

Durmg 1929 there was a general tendency toward much-needed 
consolidation of leading companies The potent Cmeromans produc- 
tion company of Jean Sapene, heretofore the recognized leader of the 
French industry, was absorbed by the new Path^-Natan concern, 
w^hich w^iU confine its production actmties to the Cmeromans studios 
at Jomville and the Natan studio on the rue Francoeur, Pans In 
addition, this company has developed the strongest cinema chain in 
France by securing control over the cinemas of the 0 P C L 
ciicuit, the Onmia theaters, and the Manvaux first-run houses on 
the Pans boulevards The Path^-Natan company now controls 
some 60 houses The second laigest cinema cham m France is the 



Aiibeit-Fianco film ojoiip This concern is composed of about 40 
houses that include the Aubeit chain, the Fianco film chain, and the 
Ganniont houses A smaller chain is a group of nme motion-picture 
theateis tluoughout Fiance contiolled by an American company 
Theie me several small chains m Fiance, but these do not include 
male than eight or nme cmemas at the most In the aggregate, 
however, they will play a piominent part m film distixbution if and 
when their houses become wired foi soimd films Obviously, the 
piupose of these cinema chains is exhibitor-buying powei 
As time passes, it is expected that there mil develop many ]omt 
pioduction companies for the turmng out of dialogue fihns in different 
languages Already signs point to the formation of Franco-German 
companies to supply the French and German markets with different 
versions of the same film, and it is generally accepted that this type of 
production ivill soon involve Spamsh versions to supply the very 
wide market for Spanish dialogue films Itahan versions also offer 
some possibilities to the Fiench producers, it is claimed 
With such an unsettled state of affairs, it is difficult to forecast 
accurately 1930 results As pieviously stated, substantial progress 
should be made m the wiring of theaters, and those houses wired with 
adequate eqiupment should enjoy unprecedented success Available 
silent films vill command considerably higher rentals than heretofore, 
owing to the pi oh able small supply of this type of film and the great 
number of unwired houses requirmg it^ On the other hand, unwired- 
cinema owners face a situation that should induce them to wire their 
theaters or to withdraw from the trade 

GERMANY 

By Douglas Miller, Assistant Commercial Attach^, Berlin, and George K Canty, American Trade 

Comnussioner, Paris 

The delay m settlmg the patent controversy between German and 
American electrical concerns is having a stagnating effect upon film 
conditions m Germany Obviously, the German mdustry is falling 
far behmd world progress in soimd-fihn developments, and, as a 
consequence, silent and sound film exhibitor demand are so dispro- 
portionate, that market conditions are in a state of flux 

German first and second run cmemas are but slowly bemg wired 
■with German reproduction eqmpment, the patent controversy pre- 
cludmg sales of American equipment On the other hand, unwired 
houses are m so great a majority in Germany that a supply of quality 
silent films would seem to be necessary for the coming year if profitable 
demand is to be met This situation would seem to affect the first 
and second run houses more than the others, pimcipally because of the 
lack of sound films and because provmcial houses are now leceivmg 
films which were arranged for during the past tivo years, thus makmg 
then bookmgs secure for some little time to come 

German wired theaters are findmg it difficult to secure sound films 
With one exception the American companies are not releasmg their 
sound product, domestic sound product is slow in making its appear- 
ance, and other foreign sound films are hardly yet marketable 

The German market is thus restricted to silent features However, 
there is a distinct dearth of quality silent films The Americans have 
very few of these available, while the German and other product 
seems to be mfenor and are not much m demand 
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The Geiman situation continues pecuhai Many American 
successful silent films, a tallae made m New York m the Geiman 
tongue and featurmg xecognized German actors, a doubled veision m 
German of an American all-tallae, and several costly domestic pro- 
ductions, have proved dismal failures, while on the othei hand, certam 
cheap domestically made silent features have attamed exceedingly 
great financial returns 

The consensus among the American film leadeis in Germany is 
that the silent film will have no profitable future once the patent 
troubles aie settled and that its demand now is merely due to the 
mability of exhibitors to make satisfactory headway m the mstallation 
of reproduction sets, together with the exclusion of Ameiican features 
recorded with American processes The gradual technical miprove- 
ment shown m the few German-made fihns so far exhibited, using 
Tobis Klangfilm equipment, is a sign that the futiue German sound- 
film output will stand competition from foreign sources, at least in its 
own and neighbormg maikets The Amencan problem, therefore, 
will be to furnish a superior product, which should be solved m pait by 
the successful use of color m films 

THEATER CONSTRUCTION 

There weie 123 motion-picture theaters (exclusive of reconstiuc- 
tions 01 lenovations) with approximately 80,000 seats built m Ger- 
many during 1929, as compared vuth 157 theateis vith 105,000 seats 
m the previous year This slackenmg of cinema construction is due 
to a glut of small-sized cmemas holding favorable sites in many of the 
larger German cities Of these 123 new theaters, 6 have a seating 
capacity of 2,000 or more, these being the Lichtburg and Stella 
Palast in Berlin, the Emelka Palast in Dortmund, the Thaha in 
Elberfeld, the Ufa Palast in Hamburg, and the Capitol m Cologne 
Five have a seatmg capacity of 1,500 oi more, the Eisenhof Licht- 
spiele in Aachen, the Luxor Palast m Chemnitz, the Schauburg m 
Gelsenkirchen-Buer, the Schauburg in Hambuig, and the Ufa Palast 
m Stettin In addition, 27 have a seatmg capacity oi between 1,000 
and 1,500, 6 bet-ween 750 and 1,000, and the rest under 750 

SOUND-FaM EXHIBITION 

According to a Geiman trade publication, only 223 cmemas m 
Germany had been wired at the end of 1929 foi the leproduction of 
sound films This represents but 4 per cent of the cmemas in the 
country and only 10 5 per cent of the number of daily operating 
houses 

Quite naturally, the numbei and pioportioii of sound-film cmemas 
vary m the different Geiman distiicts Foi example, eastern Ger- 
many possesses the largest number of wiied cmemas, with 58, while 
northern Germany boasts of the highest pioportion of such houses, 
with 13 per cent*^ In cential Geimany, which has a total of 453 
cimenas, the ratio of wired houses is lower than in any other part of 
the countiy This is probably due to the fact that most of the 
theaters there are small ones which can not affoid to gamble on the 
pm chase and amortization of the sound apparatus now on the 
market As the size and seatmg capacity of a cinema is an impor- 
tant factor in the pui chase of this expensive installation, it is mterest- 
mg to note that of the 714 theaters m Geimany seatmg less than 300, 



only 9; or 1 2 pei cent, aie wired Of the 678 with 300 to 500 seats, 
32, 01 4 7 pel cent, are wiled, of the 383 theaters seating from 500 to 
750, 48, 01 12 4 pei cent, aie wned, of the 199 theaters with seating 
capacity of 750 to 1,000, 60, or 31 3 per cent, are wired, while of the 
132 theaters with seating capacity above 1,000, 74, or 56 per cent, are 
wired These figures include only the houses operatmg daily, as 
those operatmg iiregularly can not, in general, be consideied as pros- 
pects for sound equipment 

The following table shows, by districts, the wired German theateis 
German Thba^ters Wired for Sound Films 


District 

Total 

cinemas 

Dally 

operatmg 

Cinemas wired for 
sound 

houses 

1 

Number 

Per cent 

Eastern Germany 

1, 105 

575 

58 

10 0 

Central Gormauj 

1, 160 

153 

44 

9 8 

Northoni Germanj 

658 

277 

36 

i 13 0 

Southern Geiman:^ 

1, 195 

413 

41 

10 0 

Western German j 

849 

388 

44 

! 11 3 

Total - 

5, 267 

2,106 

223 

10 5 


The group comprising theaters wnth less than 300 seats each has the 
largest numbei of cinemas and smallest pioportion of wired houses 
(1 2 pel cent) — pimcipaily the origmal and now rapidly becoming 
inadequate Tobis installations — ^while the group compiising theaters 
wuth more than 1,000 seats each has the smallest total number of 
cinemas and the largest ratio ol wned houses (56 per cent) The 
smallei houses, unable to suppoit the expenditme for an adequate 
reproduction system, geneially pui chase an inferior type because of 
the price factoi, whereas the larger ones, first and second run houses 
especially, will giadually become wiied with better equipment 
Ol the total numbei of 3,136 German cities having cinemas, only 
93, Ol about 3 pel cent, possessed wired houses at the close of 1929 
Obviousl^’^ , the best prospects for an mcrease in the sound-film 
theater net are in the laiger cities Of the cities with a population 
of 100,000 Ol moie, 95 per cent have wired cinemas These 47 cities 
have 1,234 daily opeiating houses, of w^hich 168 weie wured at the 
close of 1929 Of the cities with 50,000 to 100,000 population, 50 per 
cent have theateis ecpipped for sound films, -while only 1 per cent of 
these less than 10,000 have such houses 

The ratio of wuied houses to the total number of daily opeiating 
cinemas also decieases according to the seating capacity Of the total 
number of wned houses thionghout Germany, 168, or 75 pei cent, are 
m the gioup ot 47 cities with a population of 100,000 oi moie 

On the othei himd, of the total number of daily opeiating theaters 
(1,*.34) m these 47 cities, only 13 6 pei cent aie wired In this first 
categoiy of cities, the laigest numbei of wired houses is in the eastern 
part of Ge^any, wheie 51 of the total of 168 wired, or 30 per cent, aie 
located \\ estern Germany, with 17 large cities and 198 cinemas, has 
34 wmed houses Southern Germany, with 12 large cities and 228 
mnemas. has onlv 27 wired, while northern Germany, with 6 of the 
laigei cities and loG cinemas, has about the same number wned 
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Northern. Geimany has a greatei numbei of cinemas with over 1^000 
seats more than the southern pait 

Eastern Germany maintains its leadei ship in sound-equipped theater 
development chiefly because it mcludes Berlin and four othei large 
cities Of the total ot 488 cinemas m the distiict, 382, or 78 per cent, 
aie in Berlin, while ot the total of 51 sound-equipped houses in eastern 
Germany, 42, or 82 pei cent, aie in Beilin Of the 2,106 daily operat- 
ing houses m Geimany, Berlin has 382, or 18 pei cent, and of the 223 
wired houses throughout the countiy, Beilin has 42, or IS per cent 

FILM PRODUCTION 

Theie were 192 films produced m Germany m 1929 by 92 sepaiate 
production umts Ula, vnth 13, pioduced the laigest number of 
films, Aco followed with 8, and 3 compames — Homfilm, Aafa, and the 
German pioducing bianch of an American company — share third 
place with 7 each Weiofilm, Hegewald, Emelka, an*(i Albo show 5 
each, and Teiia pioduced 4 Thirteen companies pioduced 3 films 
each, 18 compames 2 each, and 48 compames 1 each 

Only four sound films and loui vuth synchiomzation were pioduced 
Of these Ufa produced one m each categoiy, EPS, Pioelich, and 
Aafa each pioduced one sound film and Gieenbauin, Tena, and Eich- 
beig each pioduced a film with svnchiomzed musical effects 

Theie weie 130 Geiman films vnth a total length of 313,285 meteis 
pioduced m the fiist mne months of 1929, and 90 sound pictures 
with a total length ol 23,353 meteis, oi less than one leel average 
length Thiee short silent films with a length ol 379 meteis were 
produced m the entire year, and 728 educational films \nth a total 
length of 412,803 meteis most ot the lattei veie mdiistiiai oi advei- 
tisiiig films ol vaiioiis types Ol the sound films oiilv a comparatively 
small iitimber, piobably not moie than 10 oi 15, weie dialogue 
films, and haidly an}^ of them could be called standard talkiiig 
pictures 

With the beginning of 1930 the Ula brought upon the inaiket 
five sound featuies with German dialogue and Enghsh and other 
foreign veisions, which aie of a much moie ambitious natuie and 
coi respond roughly to the sound featiire:^ pioduced by the Ameiican 
compames 

The average cost of the silent featuies was xeiy low and could 
be estimated at not moie than 120,000 maiks The gieal ma]oiity 
of the sound films were also made cheaply and would probably 
not average moie than this figuie Howevei, the Ufa sound featuies 
previously referred to aie lepoited to have been made at a total cost 
of $2,000,000, or an average of $400,000 pei picture, the most ex- 
pensive one being ^‘The Blue Angel,” which is lepoited to have cost 
$700,000 

As stated above, the production ot sound shoits has not yet begun 
in Geimany Only three silent shoits w’eie made last yeai, and 
sound shoits aside fiom educational films will also be imimpoitant 
in Geiman pioduction The German film industry has nevei had 
much success with comedies oi animated cai toons 

Only two German studios aie now" equipped for the production of 
sound features, the Ufa studios at Neubabelsbeig and Tempelhof 
It IS true that attempts have been made to produce sound pictures 
elsew^heie, notably the efforts of the Tobis and some shorts pro- 



duced by the Klangfilm m their laboratories foi experimental pui- 
poses At the present time, however, no other fiist-class studio 
exists in Germany outside of the Ufa The Neubabelsbeig studio is 
the laigei and better equipped It consists of a large building 
divided into four units with the machinei37- and contiol apparatus 
regulated fiom the centei These studios have all been consti acted 
entirety for soimd-film purposes In addition, foui other studios in 
Neubabelsbeig have been converted to sound production, but they 
are not so satisfactory The Tempelhof sound-film studios aie 
smaller and much less important 

DISTRIBUTION 

During 1929, 426 feature fihns weie censoied in Germany, as 
compared mth 520 duimg 1928, 521 during 1927, and 515 duiing 1926 
Of those censored durmg 1929, 192, oi 45 1 per cent, represented 
domestic production, as compared with 221, or 42 5 per cent, durmg 
1928 and 241, or 46 3 per cent, duimg 1927 American films censored 
durmg this penod totaled 142, or 38 3 per cent, as agamst 205, or 39 4 
per cent, duimg 1928, and 192, or 36 8 per cent, durmg 1927 Other 
foreign films totaled 92, or 21 6 pei cent, as compared with 94, or 
18 per cent, duimg 1928 and 88, or about 17 pei cent, dming 1927 
Thus the German share of the total market supply foi 1929 inci eased 
by 2 5 per cent, the American share deci eased by 6 1 per cent, and 
the other foreign share mcreased 3 6 per cent ovei 1928 figuies 

Feature Motion-Picture Films Censored in Germany 


Country of ongm 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1920 1 

Country of origin 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

United States, 

142 

205 

192 

229 

Italy 

2 

5 

6 

a 

Czechoslovakn 

20 

10 

12 


Sweden 

2 

3 

5 

EngKnd 

17 

15 

2 

2 

[ Hungary. 

2 

2 

1 

5 

France 

lb 1 

[ 24 

27 

22 

Estonia i 


1 : 


Austria 

16 1 

j 20 

15 

22 

1 Brazil 




] 

Russn.. 

10 ! 
1 

10 

14 

8 

Germany 

'“l92' 

221 

241 

202 

Japan 

Deniuark 


3 


6 

7 

Total 

42G 

520 

521 

1 

51f 


1 

1 




This table reflects a giadual decline m the American supply v^hich 
IS a result of the German film-control deciee, yet shghtly more than 
78 per cent of the market supply m 1929 was furmshed between 
domestic and American pioduction Czechoslovak films seem to be 
gaming m strength m Germany, but these are seldom shown in first- 
run houses and are imported more oi less on exchange agieements 
between the professional trades of the two countries, much similai 
to the manner by which Austnan featuies get showings in Germany 
British films aie shghtly on the ascendanc}^ m Germany because oi 
German-British jomt-production efforts of the past few yeais The 
French film showed a shght declme as compared vuth pievious years 
The Russian film has a small but enthusiastic appeal in ceitain parts 
of Germany 

The total of German-made features decreased 19, or 13 1 per cent, 
under the domestic production of 1928 The American total of 142 
features reflected a decrease of 63 films, or 30 7 per cent, under 1928 
figures Othei foreign films more or less held their own with the 
previous year 
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The following table shows the total number of features censored 
durmg the yeai by months as divided among German-made, American- 
made, and other foreign, together with the German monthly per- 
centages 


Feature Motion Pictures Censored in Germany During 1929 



October r, 0 14 ' .19 ' 41 

November — Ih i 12 ' 5 Si 63 

December ^ 25 j 10 , 4 ' u9 70 

Total, fourth quarter > . J I 31 23 111 , 51 


Total, secoud half I 123 j 86 ! 48 2 j7 48 

Grand total | I'O j 142 i 92 ' 420 ! 45 


It IS Intel estmg to note that the Geimaii feature supply for the 
first SIX months ol the yeai was 54 films less than dmang the second 
half Tins may be explamed by the fact that, dm mg the fiist half of 
the year, pioduceis were hesitant m view of the mdefinite demand for 
silent features, and by then inabihty to pioduce sound features At 
the end of the half yeai , however, it became apparent that the Geimaij- 
Ameiican patent litigation was hindeiing sound-film developments, 
and pioduceis, consequently were foiced to renew their pievious silent- 
film activities, a situation which should contmue until more Geiman 
cmemas aie mred 

So far as actual distnbution is concerned, the number of films 
distiibuted is somewhat highei than the numbei of films censored, 
since it repiesents certam cairy-oveis fiom films censoied the pievious 
year The total number is 439 as agamst 426 films censored in 1929, 
237 films w^eie of foreign oiigiii and 202 ol German make This total 
compaies wuth 514 fihns distiibuted m Geimany m 1928, of which 217 
weie Geiman and 297 foieign 

No less than 79 compames distiibuted pictures m the German mar- 
ket in 1929 Of these, 6 distnbutois handled 20 or more features 
each, 3 fioni 15 to 20 featuies, 5 from 10 to 15 each, S from 5 to 10 
each, 3 handled 4 featuies each, 9 handled 3 features each, 13 handled 
2 featuies each, and 32 one feat me each 
311834—30 i 



GENERAL SITUATION 

The geneial film situation in Geimany was discouraging duang 

1929 The number of films produced was less than the preceding year 
Imports also fell ofi, and expoits of Geiman films showed a very bad 
slackemng The total box-office receipts of film theateis m Germany 
were decidedly less The mam reason for this state of affairs is the 
introduction of the talking pictures 

With the maiket piacticaUy baried to American talking pictures 
by the patent htigation alieady discussed, theie was httle incentive 
foi German theater owners to install repioducmg appaiatus, because 
Geiman talkies have expanded slowly and only at the begmmng of 

1930 IS theie evidence that tallang pictures will be produced in the 
German language which will be able to fill German theaters and do a 
profitable busmess Accordingly, the year was practically lost so far 
as the Geiman film mdustry is concerned While the local apparatus 
compames, Klangfilm and Tobis, have been malang some pi ogress 
m the manufactuie and sale of their equipment, their progress is slow 
because they can not sell many machines to German exhibitois until 
it becomes e\udent that there vull be a steady supply of good Geiman 
talkies available 

Trade opinion in Geimany has been somew'hat adveise to the sound 
film One reason for this is that the maiket has been baried to most 
of the Ameiican productions, and judgment of the tiade m Germany 
is based upon those lew pictmes which they have seen and which are 
long ont of date in Ameiica 

Certainly only a small numbei of Enghsh-dialogue pictures can be 
shown m Germany profitably Wlien the novelty wears off, only 
Geiman dialogues will be financially possible It is highly doubtful 
whether German veisions of the Engiish-dialogue films made in the 
Umted States vnR be successful, as the public is qmck to detect any 
flaws m the pronunciation or speech of the actors 

It seems doubtful also that the Germans will be able to export 
German-dialogue films very far outside their own boimdaries, even to 
small neighboring countiies where German is well understood Local 
pohtical feeling may bai the use of the Geiman language in such 
countnes Undei these circiimstances, it will be seen that the expoit 
prospects for Gei man-dialogue films are not too bright, although if 
they are made on a modest scale and do not cost ovei $500,000, they 
can possibly lecover then cost under present conditions and show a 
little profit 

The Klangfilni syndicate is gomg ahead with wuiug German 
theaters in the coimng year The Ufa theateis are all bemg wired 
with this system, and consideiable progress will be made m all the 
other largei cinemas, which will not be able to obtam silent features 
simply because they are not bemg made, although many of them 
would prefer to keep on wuth the silent films 

The small country theaters will probably be extensively wired with 
cheap disk systems, foi example, the ILinoton, which is claimed to 
sell for around $1,500 Whether the German film audiences will be 
satisfied with the reproduction on equipment of this character lemams 
to be seen 

Production plans for 1930 call for a maximum of between 60 and 
80 souud features, of which 20 or 30 wull he made by the Ufa, according 
to present plans, and the others divided among such compames as 
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Emelka, Teira, and the smallei produceis, with a number financed 
by foreign compames One American fiini is now gomg ahead with 
plans to produce some 6 to 12 tallong features in Germany next season 
There is no hkehhood that Amencan appaiatus will be allowed to 
enter Germany in the near future 

FILM-IMPORT REGULATIONS ^ 

On Februaiy 1, 1929, the German Government announced that the 
piesent import regulations on motion-picture films would be prolonged 
foi one year — that is, up to June 30, 1931 Tins allows 210 fuieign 
films to come m, of which import permits for 160 aie given to German 
film 1 enters in pioportion to the number of German films they released 
durmg 1928 and 1929 The remainmg 50 impoit peimits aie dis- 
tributed among compames which have exported Geiman films m the 
last two yeais 

The film commissioner, m issumg these regulations, made the reser- 
vation that special regulations might be issued at any lime legarding 
the importation of talkmg pictures At the lequest of the office of 
the American commercial attache a piomise was given by the film 
commissioner that up to June 30, 1931, sound featuies would be 
treated just the same as silent features m the handling of impoit 
pernuts, but the reseivation still apphes on sound shoits, and it is 
possible that special regulations may be made legaiding then impoi- 
tation These regulations wull not come foi sevei al months, howevei . 

ITALY 

By Mowatt M Mitchell, American Commercial Attach^, Rome 

One of the handicaps on the Italian film tiade is the seventy ol the 
censoi boaid m dealing with practically eveiy class of film The 
geneial veto which extends to all talkmg films in any language other 
than Itahan and which extended at one time also even to song m 
foieign-language films has, to some extent, disoouiaged theater owneis 
fiom mstahing appaiatus foi the piojection of such films 

Films dealing with modern Kussian hfe, no matter wheie pioduced, 
which tend to extol communistic theoiies aie absolutely taboo, and 
m the case of certain Russian films which eventually weie piujected, 
they weie so cut as not only to have eliminated all objectionable mat- 
tei but also to make even the plot entiiely gaibled This lulmg lias 
recently been somewhat modified 

An effort is being made to get around the icgulation piostiibmg 
talking films in a foieign language by siipei imposing Itahan on ceitain 
films, but opposition is being raised even to that, it being claimed that 
the Italian language is made riduculous vhen evidently uttcied by 
a loieigner masking as an Italian Hovevei, ceitain of the moie 
tenacious impoiteis aie airangmg foi this supeumposmg of Italian 
on such films and, m the case of a lathei unusual Biitish film, hope 
to pievail upon the censor boaid to pass that paiticular picture 

It would appear that duimg 1929 only one new cinema was elected 
in Italy This particulai theater is situated at IMiian, has a seating 
capacity of 2,500, and is called the Odeon No infoimation is available 
regardmg reconstructed cinemas durmg the yeai 


I The text of the film import decree is given in the appendix of this bulletin 



Fiom leliable infoiiuation it appeals that 51 theateis have been 
equipped vith sound appaiatus, although their location and seating 
capacity are not known American apparatus is mstalled in 25 of 
them, Melovox (French) in 18, Gaumont (French) in 6, and Pio 
Pion (Italian) in 2 The Italian apparatus sells at about 60,000 lire 
(,^3,150) 

With the present lack of organization and the general unpopularity 
of Itahan fdms, it is not surprising that production should be on an 
3 xceedingly small scale In fact, duiing 1929 only four film^ were 
produced m Italy, all silent The average cost of these films was 
about S25, 000 Augustus Films produced 1, A D I A (Association 
Direttore Italiam Associati) 1, and Supremefilm 2 

The Cines studio of Rome is the only studio eqmpped for the pio- 
iuction of modern films 

Dm mg the year 806 films weie piesented to the censoi board 
Theie were 244 American featuie films, of which 47 weie with sound, 
md 207 foreign features, aU silent Of the news reels, comics, etc , not 
Dver 500 meters, 157 were American, of which 103 weie wuth sound, 
and 98 were foieign, all silent, of those from 500 to 1,000 meters, 80 
were Ameiican, of which 10 were vith sound, and 20 were foieign, of 
which 1 was vuth sound In no case was a silent veision piesented 
mill the sound production 

Ameiican films dominate the Itahan tiade, m some cases Ameiican 
films run for two oi three weeks, which is not true of foieign fihns 
Beyond the difficulties touched upon, caused by the zeal of the censor 
boaid, no legulations appeal to be pioposed winch will mjuie or 
affect Ameiican films m Italy 

It viU piobably be some time befoie most of even the laigei Italian 
cinemas aie eqmpped vuth sound equipment The general dislike of 
the public foi dialogue or song films and then geneial continued 
piefeience foi the orchestra and its music keep the mstallation of such 
sound appaiatus from being an imperative necessity Befoie the 
taste of Itahan audiences changes, it is thought that bettei and less 
expensive machines will be put on the market 

The mnoduction of sound appaiatus m Italy naturally cieated a 
ceitain stir, mingled with cuiiosity It is now some time smce the 
30 und film was first piesented to an Itahan audience While it was a 
great attraction at the beginning, it would not be tiue to say unre- 
servedly that sound films are hked oi appieciated by Italians Ameri- 
can engmeers and others who have mstalled sound apparatus are 
perhaps too mchned to the statement that Itahan theater owneis do 
not know how to piesent the new pictures There may be some tiuth 
m this, hut the general criticism, on the pait of Italians as a whole, is 
that sound films aie unnatural, the voice reproduction pooi, and the 
musical efl:ects unsuited to and not to the taste of Italians 

BELGIUM 

By Lucian Patitam, Secretary to Amerfcan Commeraal Attach^, Brussels 

Duiing 1929, 10 new cinemas were constructed m Belgium, thus 
mereasmg the number of existmg seats by about 7,000, and 2 were 
improved, adding about 1,000 seats It is announced that the 
Olympia Theater of Brussels will be transformed into a picture house 
during the comse of 1930 A rumor is also spreadmg that offers have 
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been made by an important film-piodiicmg company to buy tlie 
Alhambra Theatei, also of Biussels, A\hich is the largest theatei in the 
city 

During 1929 the follomng motioii-pictiue houses weie equipped 
with sound appaiatiis 

Seats 


Coliseum (Biussels) 1,200 

Cameo (Brussels; 800 

Trianon (Brussels) 450 

Victoria (Brussels) 700 

Monnaie (Brussels] SQO 

Agora (Brussels) 2, 000 

Scala (Brussels) 1,000 

Eldorado (Charleroi; 1, lOQ 

Bialto (Os tend) 1,000 

Coliseum (Liegel 1, 100 

Palace (Liege) 2,000 


The sound equipment m these theaters is of Ameiican manufacture 
Five films were made m Belgium duiing 1929, only one was a 
sound film The total cost of the films pioduced is estimated to be 
around 2,000,000 francs The four silent films pioduced aie mostly on 
patriotic subjects 

The principal producer in Belgium is Lux Films (G Schoukeiis), 
whose studio is located m the Boulevard de Nieupoit, Brussels 
The films produced are of no impoitance on the world maiket and 
are of local interest only However, the sound film produced, called 
La Famille Klepkens, may be projected m Fiance. This film is the 
first sound film produced in Belgium and was shown foi the first 
time at the Coliseum on January 17, 1930, m the piesence of members 
of the royal family The pimcipal item of inteiest is the language 
spoken by the actors, a mixtiiie of so-called Belgian-French and 
Flemish, which hmits the market for the picture to Belgium and 
certam parts of France The picture was taken partly in Belgium 
and partly m Pans, and the sound version was made m a Pans studio 
This film will have three versions — a silent one, one m French, and 
one m Flemish 

Theie was no production of sound short subjects in Belgium durmg 
1929 

There are no Belgium studios equipped for sound film production 
Durmg 1929 approximately 700 new films were censored foi release 
in Belgium, 70 per cent of them were American, 15 per cent German, 
10 per cent French, and 5 per cent Belgian 
Durmg 1929, 17 sound films weie projected m Belgium Of these 
16 were American films, the other one being *‘Les Trois Masques,’^ 
a French film produced by Path4-Natan The American films also 
appeared in silent versions 


GENERAL TRENDS 

The motion-picture busmess in Belgium was satisfactory during 
1929, although the people operating cmemas complamed" bitterly 
about the taxes levied The prestige of American production was 
well mamtamed throughout the yeai, particulaily for the sound film, 
which was the outstandmg feature of the market 

Up to the present time, sound films have met ivith great success m 
Belgium However, many Belgians do not understand Enghsh, and 
sound versions m English may b^e less popular when the first curiosity 
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ciaze IS finished The Aineiican clistnbutois veiy much feai the 
competition of Fiench sound films m 1930 It is lepoited that 18 
Fiench films aie in piepaiation and will undoubtedly be piojected m 
Belgium The Ameiican distributois also fear that if American firms 
do not pioduce Fiench sound filmSj much giound will be lost on the 
Belgian inaiket They think that 1930 wdl not be as favoiable 
foi silent films as 1929, as the demand for sound films is steadily 
mcieasmg Howevei, m several centeis of the Flemish pait of the 
countiy the maiket foi silent films will not suffer greatly, as Flemish 
sound films are not likely to be produced, and neither French nor 
English can be undei stood by the people 

It IS estimated that during 1930, 50 more cmemas wdl be equipped 
foi the piojection of sound films 

The trend towaid equippmg cinemas in the Provinces with sound- 
film appal atus is becommg maiked Charleroi and Ostend each have 
one theater now equipped for sound films, Liege two, and plans are 
undei way whezeby Antweip will have several in the near future 
However, any great development of sound-film projection appears to 
be hampeied by the high puce of American equipment 
There aie no indications of studios bemg fitted with sound equip- 
ment m the near future 

Theie is no legislation mimical to the interests of American films 
in view New legislation, pimcipally for reduction of taxes paid by 
the theaters, may be expected m 1930, smce such reductions have 
been proposed m the general tax program submitted at the end of 1929 
The film distributois are starting a campaign agamst the censoring 
of sound films on the grounds that children of 14 years of age can go 
to any legitimate theater where no censorship exists as long as the 
plays are not essentially abjectionable on moral grounds They also 
state that because of the fact that certam picture houses project their 
films with disks obtamed from other sources, the distiibutors can not 
undertake any responsibility if such disks are not irreproachable 
The distiibutors claim they wiH start a press campaign if they do not 
receive favorable treatment m this connection from the censor 
orgamzation 

THE NETHERLANDS 

By Paul S Guum, Acting Commercial Attach^, The Hague 

The outstanding development in the Netherland motion-picture 
situation m 1929 was the advent of the sound film Sound apparatus 
was first installed m a theater in Amsterdam m May, 1929, and a 
tabulation made early in December showed that 57 theaters m most of 
the principal cities and towns are now so equipped, while it is antici- 
pated that installations m provincial theaters beyond first-run houses 
wdl, m the near future, considerably increase this total 
Foul new theaters, mth a total capacity of 2,350 seats, were con- 
structed m 1929. These are Watergraafsmeer, Amsterdam, 300, 
Over T IJ, Amsterdam, 400, Van Oss, Nijmegen, 600, and Fei- 
jenoord, Rotterdam, 1,050 One cmema of 400 seats (Heerengracht, 
The Hague) has been converted from a legitimate theater, while 
reconstructed^ theaters account for an additional 400 seats, so that 
the total seating capacity has been advanced by 3,150 seats These 
recoj^tnicted theaters are the Roxy, Amsterdam, of 550 seats, the 
De Kroon, Zwolle, seatmg capacity of which was mcreased from 300 
to 550; the Palace, Haarlem, seatmg capacity of which was mcreased 
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fiom 600 to 750, the Yeendam of 300 seats, and the Helmond and 
Assen, also of 300 seats each These two latter weie damaged by fire 
and were rebuilt 

Sound apparatus of domestic production dominates the maiket, 
accountmg for 45 out of the total of 57 mstallations Of these 45, 30 
are Loetaloon, 10 Nillson, 3 Meiilkens, 1 Kesslerphone, and 1 Asta 
National In addition, theie aie 5 of American maniifactuie, 5 
Tobis (Geiman), 1 Natuietone, and 1 Ronimofone, the t^\ o lattei being 
English 

The Netheilands does not have any well-developed motion-picture 
production industry, only two featuie films ha\nng been pioduced 
during the year by local entei puses, dealing piimaiilv with the 
Netheiland East Indies The fiist of these, knovm as ‘^]MahaC3Tlus,^' 
was put out by the Polygon company at Haarlem, and the other, 
'^With Willy Mullens Through the Netheiland East Indies/’ was 
made by Willy Mullens, of The Hague They weie both silent films 

Little or no progress has as yet been made in the pi oduction of sound 
short subjects, although it is lunioied that the Willy Mullens concern 
IS planmng a sound studio 

The numbei of featuie films censoied m the countr}" during 1929 
is placed at around 700, out of which about 600 were American 
About 80 featuie films with soimd weie censored, and a silent version 
accompamed most of these Neaily all of the sound films weie 
produced m the Umted States According to the Central Film 
Censorship Committee ot the Netherland Government 3,003 films, 
totaling 2,255,350 nieteis in length, weie censored during 1929 
The division of these by country of origin is not given 

As a whole, the year was favorable for the film trade, although the 
summer season was particularly bad Tiade opmion considers that 
the sound films already shovTi have been favorably accepted by the 
pubhc, more especially the singmg, dancm^, and talking type, and 
are generally well understood with the aid of superimposed titles 
While the sound film is still somewhat of a novelty, the trade is gener- 
ally confident of its future Highei prices are obtained for these 
films, and it is anticipated that they wih account for consideiable 
financial leturns m the future Practically all houses in the country 
want sound equipment, and it is beheved that even the piovincial 
theaters will soon be wired 

As far as can be ascertained, there are no particular production 
plans for 1930, although, as mdicated, one concern is leported to be 
contemplatmg a sound studio 

No legislation mimical to American films was passed during the year 

DENMARK 

By Paid H Pearson, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Copenliagen 

The outstanding development m the Damsh motion-picture 
industry duiing 1929 was the introduction of the sound film How- 
ever, the expectations and hopes hnked to this development were 
not fulfilled, and despite the advent of this innovation, the year can be 
characterized as a rather unsatisfactory one for the Damsh industry 

Only meager statistical material covenng the entire year is available 
as yet, but from the data on hand it can be seen that the eammgs 
of the Damsh motion-picture theaters dunng 1929 registered a 
decrease compared with the earnings dunng 1928 The income of 
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the Copenhagen cinemas during the fiist half of 1929 amounted ti 

3.200.000 Clowns ($857,500), while dunng the corresponding periO( 
of 192S the leceipts totaled 3,700,000 ciowns ($991,500), a decline o 
about 13 5 per cent This drop in revenue was caused to sonae exten 
by the fact that several of the largest houses w^ere closed for som< 
time to pernut the installation of sound equipment These mstalla 
tions have been very expensive, a featuie on which the saving occa 
sioned by the fact that an orchestra is no longer needed has inad< 
httlo impression Furthermore, the trade states that the new film! 
have not been the cause of any material mcrease in attendance 
Also, owmg to the fact that it has been difficult to book a siifficien- 
number of sound-film releases, the wired theaters have been forcec 
to show silent films intermittently and thus at times have beer 
burdened with the additional expense of orchestras The result is 
therefore, that while the receipts have registered a declme, the ex- 
penses of some of the houses have registered an increase This 
circumstance, on top of the burdensome taxes which are exacted 
makes the financial problem a difficult one As no sudden change is 
expected, the outlook for 1930 does not appear bright 

EXHIBITION FACILITIES 

There are about 400 motion-picture theaters in Demnark, of whict 
only about 270 operate daily The total seating capacity of the 
motion-pictuie houses is estimated at 140,000 In Copenhagen there 
are 37 theateis with a total searmg capacity m the neighborhood oi 

30.000 No new houses were opened dunng 1929, nor were anj 
reconstructed durmg the year 

There are 18 theaters equipped with sound apparatus, of which S 
are located m Copenhagen and 9 m the larger provmcial towns 
Fifteen of the wired houses are fitted with apparatus of Americari 
ongm, while three of the systems are of Danish origm, the Petersen 
& Poulsen eqmpment The installations are all adaptable to syn- 
chronized as well as nonsynchronized films, and thus can be employed 
for the creation of sounds m connection with the pro3ection of silent 
films The followmg hst gives the names of the wired houses, then 
location, seatmg capacity, and ongm of sound equipment 

Danish Theaters Wired for Sound Films 


Name 

City 

Seating 

capacity 

Type of equipment 

Faladste'^tret __ 

Copenhagen 

1, 600 

1 300 
600 

Aruencan 

Do 

Do 

Kinopalaet, 

Grand Teatret 

do 

Colo'^siemn 

do, . , 

900 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Petersen A Poulsen 
Amencan 

Do 

1 Do 

' Do 

1 Do 

! Do 

, Petersen A Poulsen 
Amencan 

Do 

' Petersen & Poulsen 
Amencan 

Aladdin 

do 

884 

Rosy - - 

do_ -- 

1,000 

200 

700 

694 

600 

800 

800 

420 

400 

940 

275 

520 

GOO 

Kinografen 

do \ 

Rialto Teatret., i 

- fin __ 

Det liUe teater i 

do 

Valbv Teater i 

Valby 

Rinoerafen 

Odense i 

Raladsteatret- 

do 

Palaeteatret .j 

Horsens 

Kino ! 

_,__do 

Regina Teatret 

Atirhns ‘ 

Slotsbiografen 

Hillerd 

Paladsteatret - 

Vejle ’ * 

Bo 

Aalbore: J 
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PRODUCTION 

Danish production of silent films duiing 1929 was small, as was 
also true of earlier years, and was confined to t^^o features, both of 
which were produced by the A S Palladium of Copenhagen The 
production cost of each of these films is estimated at approximately 
200,000 crowns (about $54,000) No extensive production is planned 
for 1930 

The Danish sound-film industry at present is not vei}" far advanced, 
and production to date has been confined to a few 1-ieel subjects 
consisting of songs and short talks m which only local artists appear. 
The futuie of this bianch of the Danish film mdustry is not thought 
to be particularly promising, as the domestic market is not of suf- 
ficient size to wairant the expense mvolved in the production of 
feature films, and there is little demand ior Danish-dialogue films 
outside of Denmark It is expected that Danish soimd-film pio- 
duction durmg 1930 mil be limited to a single feature and a few 
1-reel subjects 

The only Danish film company which possesses a studio equipped 
for sound-film production IS the A S Nordisk Tonefilm, Mosedalsvej. 
Copenhagen, which was organized shortly after the Noidisk Film A 
S discontinued operations m 1928 The new company, which recently 
incieased its capital to 2,000,000 ciovms m ordei to extend its activ- 
ities in the field of sound-film production has lented the vacated 
studios of the Nordisk Film A S wheie the Petersen & Poulscn 
system of recoiding has been mst ailed This system is based on 
the disk pnnciple 

DISTRIBUTION 

The statistics of the Danish censor’s office aie compiled for fiscal 
yeais endmg March 31 According to the records of that office, 
theie were 1,056 films of a total length of 1,654,194 meters, exhibited 
dming the fiscal year 1928-29 Of the total, 46 weie sound films 
and, of these, all featme sound films weie Amencan-made There 
were 545 feature films shovn and 959 sketches The United States 
IS far ahead as regards both the number of films supplied and then 
total length, and durmg the fiscal year accounted for almost 58 per 
cent of the aggregate number and appioximately 6S pei cent of the 
total meteiage The domestic mdustry, although it ranks second 
m pomt of the number of films exhibited, with 27 per cent of the 
total to its credit, is not of great importance as a suppliei, as the 
aggregate length of the Danish films exhibited amounted to but 
69,079 meters, or only 4 per cent of the total Germany offers the 
most important competition to the United States m the Danish film 
trade, and for the reported year its share lepresented slightly over 6 
per cent of the total number and 14 per cent of the total length 
France followed, with a little over 4 per cent of the number and 6 
pel cent of the length The table vhich follows mdicates the country 
of oiigm of the films shown m Denmark diumg the fiscal year 1928-29„ 
then number, length, and the peicentage oi each supphed by each 
country 

11 . 1 & 34 — 30" —" -5 



Motion-Picture Films Censored in Denmark in 1928-29 


Country of ongm 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Meters 

Per cent 
of meter- 
age 


955 

57 7 

1, 123, 625 

67 9 


452 

27 3 

09, 079 

4 2 


106 

6 4 

238, 445 

14 4 


71 ' 

4 3 

101, 535 

b 6 

- 

27 1 

1 6 

57, 115 

3 4 


16 j 

1 0 

41, 616 

2 4 

SwGdsii- - — 


8 

15,925 

8 



10 ! 

6 

3,946 

2 


5 ' 

3 

3, 010 

1 

TnUl — - - 

1, 6o6 ' 

100 0 

1, 654, 194 

100 0 






Very little statistical material is available for the period since 
April 1, 1929 However, 424 films were distributed between April 1, 
and August 31 Of the total, 237 weie American, 69 Danish, 67 
German, 28 French, 15 Enghsh, 4 Swedish, 2 Norwegian, and 2 
Russian Duiing the same five months 27 sound films weie shown, 
17 of Ameiican ongm Duimg the remaimng four months of 1929 
an additional 73 sound films were exhibited, malong a total of 100 
sound films shown fiom April 1 to December 31, 1929 

general trends 

The Danish motion-pictuie situation in 1929, as already mentioned, 
may be characterized as rather depressed Owing to the high 
enteitamment tax, amounting to 40 pei cent of the gioss income, 
m addition to a license tax and the usual governmental taxes, such as 
income, etc , piofits of the theaters have not been as large as might 
be desired, and some theater owmeis are said to be faced with financial 
difficulties American films continue to be preferred by the public, 
and the Ameiican ‘Halkie’^ has been the most important featuie of 
the year Howevei, local exhibitors state that while the sound 
ffim met with favoiable leception when fiist introduced, attendance 
has fallen off, as the cuiiosity of the pubhc has been satisfied and 
then Intel est has wmned The foreign tallong films are handicapped 
by the fact that only a small minority of the pubhc understands 
E'nghsh Although the sound-without-dialogue films have no Imguistic 
difficulties to overcome, 'the trade states that there is a noticeable 
prefeience for music furmshed by reguiai theater orchestias as opposed 
to the music accompanymg a sound film 

The fact that only 18 out of 270 theaters so far have mstalled sound 
equipment mdrcates that the development of this innovation is lather 
slow A factor contnbutmg to this slowness is the common behef 
that the purchase pnce of the installation is much too high and will 
soon decline Those that have fitted then theaters with sound equip- 
ment state that they have not leceived the monetary benefits which 
were expected Among the reasons advanced for the unfavoiable 
returns is the fact that it seems to be rather difficult foi local motion- 
picture theaters to book a sufficient number ot sound-film releases 
This means that they must show silent films intermittently, which 
necessitates engagmg an orchestra and thus incurring an expense 
which the instauation of the sound equipment should have saved them 
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No legislation mimical to the interests of Ameucan films has been 
passed, but the Ameucan sound appaiatus, since then intiodiiction, 
have been the object of a good deal of comment Local pi ess ai tides 
at first devoted their complaints solely to the price question, and 
Danish cinema owners and otheis expiessed the belief that the price 
involved an unieasonable piofit to the xVmencan manufacturers 
After the introduction of the Danish machines, additional aiticles 
appeared m which it was claimed that the ximeiican sound-film pro- 
ducers weie attempting to keep Dam^^h machines out of the maiket 
by stipulating as a condition that American sound films must be 
pi Greeted by iVmencan machines, and at the present tune this ques- 
tion IS the subject of controver'^y 

NORWAY 

By Marquard H Lund, Amencan Commercial Attach^, Oslo 

No new cinemas were constiucted in Noiway dining 1929 The 
old Admiral Palads in Oslo, with 900 seats, was reconsti iicted foi 
sound-film equipment and the -seating capacity increased to 1,400 
It is now called the Eldoiado 

Four Amencan sound installations were made during the rear, two 
of which are in Oslo — one in the Eldoiado theatei and the othei in 
the Coloseum, with a seating capacity of 2,200 In addition, the 
Verdensteatict m Trondhjem, seating capacit\^ 1,200, and the 
Bibhotek theater in Frediikstad, seating capacity 800, weie equipped 
with Amencan sound appaiatus 

The German Edangfilni equipment has been installed in the Palads- 
teatret m Oslo, this is a trial installation, subject to appioval It is 
not bemg operated at present, o\\ing to mechanical difficulties A 
German engineei is expected to lemedy the tioubie A Beigen 
theater has also puichased a IGangfilm installation 

Nordisk Tonfilm, a Damsh concern making the Poulsen & Petersen 
equipment, has made an installation m the Parkbiogiat theater m 
Skien Anothei is to be made in the Boiilevaid theatei, Oslo, on a 
tnal basis The Nordisk Tonfilm equipment is said to be particulailv 
wen suited for theateis of small size Its approximate cost is 12,500 
crowns ($3,600) 

The Glomen Komune has installed an apparatus of American make 
m its Rode Molle theater 

Three feature films were produced in Norway duimg 1929— Laila, 
Froken Statsadvokat, and Selvigs Norgesfilm These aie silent 
films The cost of Laila IS estmiated at 290,000 crowns, the cost of 
the other two is not known Laila was made by Lundefilm, and 
the other two privately No short sound subjects weie piodiiced 
duimg 1929, but it is expected that a begmnmg along this lihe wnll 
be made m 1930 A short sketch was pioduced in Copenhagen dur- 
mg Decembei vuth Norwegian artists, which was scheduled to have 
its premiere m Oslo about Januaiy 15, 1930 

Froken Statsadvokat is now pla^ung m Oslo, but has not pi oven 
very popular Laila had a very big run. all over Norway, and is to be 
shown in the United States also Selvigs N orgesfilin is purely a scenic 
film, intended paitly for publicity purposes m foieign countnes 

There are no studios in Norway for either silent or sound him 
production 
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The Statens Filmkontrol censored 825 films during 1929 Of 
thescj 337 weie released for actual showmgs, 216 of which were 
Amencan 

Gross receipts from the 245 Noiwegian theaters amounted to about 
12,500;000 crowns in 1929 Of these, 103 theaters owned by mimic- 
ipalities showed receipts of 11,237,734 crowns Control of the 
prmcipal theaters, theiefore, is now entirely m the hands of the various 
communes Some of the few remainmg independent houses — 
CoUoseum and Kmopalaet xn Oslo and the Rosenberg theater m 
Tiondhjem — weie taken over by the respective communes during 
the yeai Although each commune manages its own theaters, 
Kommunernes Film Central, Oslo, is considered as the center of 
affairs for all communes and undoubtedly has considerable mfluence 
and is consulted on unpoitant decisions 

Ameiican film prestige seems to hold up well mth the public, as 
is indicated by financial returns The press considers most American 
films mferior to European production from an artistic pomt of view, 
ovong probably to a difference m taste Sound films with much 
Ameiican slang aie not suited for the market On the other hand, 
musical comedies with attractive settings and all-talking mystery 
plays would make Ameiican sound films probably more populai 
The Geiman sound picture Atlantic has been playing to full houses 

The further development of sound films is rather piomismg, con- 
sidered fioni the point of view of the public Most of the opposition 
comes fiom piofessional critics, who prefer the silent film, and a 
eertam pohtical element, which is opposed to commune operation of 
the theaters and quotes the sound film mstallations as an example 
of poor busmess judgment Norwegian text is shown for the benefit 
of those who do not understand English or German A surprisingly 
large number of people aie familiai with English and German, how- 
ever, but have difficulty m understanding typically American idioms 
For the same reason, American jokes and humor are not always 
understood 

Additional theaters ivJl probably be ivired for sound film during 
1930 The present cost of installation is considered too high, how- 
ever A reduction in price should ividen the market somewhat 

No production, no expansion m studios, and no adverse legislation 
is contemplated for 1930 

SWEDEN 

By T O Klath, Amencan Commercial Attach^, Stockholm 
THEATERS 

Durmg 1929 there was a continuation of the trend toward larger 
and moie modern motion-pictuie theaters in Sweden Seven new 
houses with a combined seating capacity of about 4,000 were, opened 
during the year A few thea.teis werereconstructed, but the number 
of seats added was msignificant 

About 60 theaters he'd been equipped -with sound-film installations 
at the end of February, 1930, and others are bemg added slowly 
Most of the large houses have completed their mstallations, and the 
new equipment is now going mto the smaller provincial theaters 
That the sound film has conquered the Swedish market is best m- 
dicated by the fact that Roda Kvarn, a first-run theater m Stockholm 
announced some months ago by Aktb. Svensk Filmmdustri as “the 
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permanent home of the silent will soon have a sound apparatus 
mstalled 

Of these 60 \raed theateis, 20 have xlnierican equipment, 27 
Nordisk equipment of local manufacture, and 11 Klangfflm 

PRODUCTION 

A total of seven purely Swedish featuie piodiictions were either 
planned oi started duimg the year and, in addition, five were to be made 
m cooperation with other Eiiiopean producers Of these, eight are 
silent and four have both silent and sound versions Aktb Svensk 
Filmnidustri so far has released only one synchronized film, this bemg 
Sag Det 1 Toner (Say It with Music) This feature is reported to 
have cost about 150,000 crowns ($40,000), and the sound part was 
made m Berlm Six silent feature films were released The average 
cost of the Swedish silent features may be estimated at from 80,000 
to 125,000 Clowns ($21,500 to $33,500), each, but it is impossible to 
obtain definite information as to the investment in films made in 
cooperation with other European producers 

Film production in Sweden is dominated by Aktb Svensk Film- 
industii, which in 1929 started production or planned about 10 feature 
films In addition, two features are now being made by two indm- 
duals, one of them bemg produced m a Danish studio Swedish 
sound shoit subjects have not yet appeared, but it is planned to 
start production soon 

The only Swedish sound film piodiiced and leleased so far was 
made by the Tobis system Theie is but one film studio of impor- 
tance m Sweden, located at Rasunda, a suburb of Stockholm, and 
owned by Svensk Filmmdustii It recently completed the mstalla- 
tion of Tobis equipment for making sound pictures 

DISTRIBUTION 

According to the trade, approximately 350 feature films were ceii- 
soied for release dunng 1929, and of this total approximately 75 per 
cent were American Swedish featuies were next m importance 
The following statistics, compiled by the official censor, cover all 
pictures censoied dunng 1929 and mdicate to some extent the types 
and origm of films The total number of films (ongmal and copies) 
exammed dmmg 1929 was 4,781, mcluding 2,665 features, short 
subjects, etc , and 2,116 nature pictures, news reels, etc. The total 
of 4,781 included 1,974 ongmal copies and 2,807 duplicate copies. 
Of the total number, 1,987 were from Sweden, 2,053 were from the 
United States, and 741 were from other foreign coimtiies The 
Swedish figure appears so large because it includes a large number of 
news reels 

The total length of film examined (including ongmals and duph- 
cates) amounted to 3,862,841 meters, of -which 3,294,171 meters 
represented features, short subjects, etc , w'hile 568,670 meteis repre- 
sented news reels, nature pictures, etc Originals examined were 
1,224,620 meters m length and copies 2,638,221 meteis Of the total 
length of film exammed, 633,845 meteis origmated in Sweden, 
2,202,979 m the Umted States, and 1,026,017 m other foreign coun- 
tries Only 76,086 meteis of film -were altogether banned by the 
censor, while about t-vvo-thuds of all film censoied were foi bidden for 
children under 16 years of age 
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Diiruig 1929 American pioducers supplied practically all of the 
sound films leleased in Sweden Smce the begmnmg of 1930 a few 
Geiman sound films appealed, and most of these met with success 
Silent versions accompanied the Ameiican pictures in nearly all 
cases, exceptions being the revue subjects, opeiettas, and exclusively 
smgmg pictures 

^ ® GENERAL TRENDS 


The advent of sound films created a gieat deal of inteiest on the 
pait of the Swedish public At fiist the theateis showing sound films 
were filled vuth people who came out of curiosity However, a large 
percentage of the public immediately became keenly interested in 
sound films, and the attendance at theaters showing this type of 
film mcreased over the previous year In the larger cities a sur~ 
piismgly laige numbei of people are able to understand sufficient 
English to enjoy Ameiican dialogue if it is not too idiomatic Con- 
siderable criticism IS heard legardmg American sound films that have 
been lescored to any extent Furthermore, it is claimed that Amer- 
ican films have entiiely too much dialogue and too little action One 
result of the American sound films has been to mcrease the mterest in 
the study of foreign languages, particularly English The introduc- 
tion of sound pictures also has tended to obviate the seasonal char- 
acteiistic of the market, most theaters m the past have closed for 
about three months in the middle of summei ^ 

The American film mdustiy undoubtedly inci eased its prestige in 
Sweden during 1929, although theie weie many difficulties on account 
of the sound feature Certain local interests have endeavoied to 
slow up or block the introduction of American sound films but have 
met with little or no success so far as the general public is concerned 
On this account, however, many owmers of smaller theaters have 
delayed the pui chase of sound equipment Some time ago an im- 
portant daily newspaper in Stockholm airanged a leadei refeiendum 
on sound films The replies leceived were highly unfavorable to 
Amencan sound films On the other hand, audiences in some thea- 
teis have been given cards on which to state whethei they thought 
the particular film shown would have been more enjoyable in a 
silent version The lesults of these straw votes have been over- 
whelmmgly in favoi of sound pictuies 

Svensk Filmmdustii contiols one oi more first-iun theaters in each 
of the 35 largest towns thioughout the country and also is the only 
factor of mipoitance m local pioduction Its operations duimg 1929 
involved the election of a few additional theaters and the mstallation 
of sound equipment in many of its houses It is the best customei 
in Sweden of Ameiican film compames 


OUTLOOK 

In geneial, it may be stated that an mcreasmg number of Swedish 
film Souses vull be eqmpped with sound apparatus during 1930 
Theie is some objection to the high prices charged for certam makes 
of apparatus, although it is generally admitted that the American 
appaiatus leproduces sound bettei than competitive products. 
Smallei piovmcial theateis are purchasmg cheaper European-made 
equipment 
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It IS believed that Swedish film production duimg 1930 wiU be 
about the same as m 1929 Plans aie discussed for making German 
and other foiexgn-language sound veision of a few Swedish feature 
films during 1930 It is repoited that two Ameiican companies plan 
to produce sound features m Swedish bj using Swedish actors 
Probably about half of the Swedish feature pioduction duimg 1930 
will have both sound and silent versions, while the othei half will be 
only silent 

There is no legislation proposed that would m any way affect the 
inteiests of American film companies 

During 1930 Sweden should continue to be an impoitant maiket 
for Ameiican film companies Although its population is only a 
little more than 6,000,000, the per capita expenditmes for motion- 
pictuie entertainment is one of the highest m Europe, and for its 
size the country maintains an exceptionally large numbei ol theateis 
Ameiican producers, however, must use eveiy possible efloit to adapt 
their sound pictures to local tastes if they aie to maintain the pie- 
dommant position they now enjoy m this maiket 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By Dr Alois Broft, Office of American Commercial Attache, Prague 

Duimg 1929 the numbei ol motion-picture theateis m Czecho- 
slovakia was increased by 50 with an average capacity of 440, or a 
total increase of 22,000 seats Apart from a few rebuilt theaters m 
smaller tovms, all of these were new and constructed expressly for 
motion-pictme perfoimances In Prague 12 cinemas vnth a total 
seating capacity of 9,820 were completed during the veai These 
figuies lepresent a deoiease as compared with 1928, vhen about 150 
nev theateis weie put in operation This is ascribed to the fact that 
the total seating capacity of motion-picture theateis moie than covers 
piesent requiiements Tins is true particularly as regards Pi ague, 
where the number of first-run theaters has been giovnng at such a 
rate and the competition is so keen that the mitiated speak of an 
imminent ciisis winch may manliest itself late in the spring or early 
in the summei of 1930 by a number of cinemas having to close down 
It IS thought by many that only financially strong theater owners 
wnll be able to suivive a slack season, with undmnmshed operatmg 
expenses accompanied by matenally lowei receipts 

From August 15, 1929, when the first sound film was sho^vn m 
Prague, to the end of the year, 14 first-run theateis wme ec[uipped with 
sound-film leproducmg appaiatus, 8 of these theateis are located in 
Prague An American make is installed in S cinemas, while German 
Klangfilm equipment is found in 3 theateis, a Czechoslovak device 
called ^^Belcanto” in 2 houses, and a Dutch leproducing set, 
“Loetaphon,'^ in 1 

The following table shows the names of theateis equipped for sound 
films, their location, seating capacity, and type of sound installation 



CzECHOSLOV'i.E: Motion-Pictube Theaters Wired for sound j^ilms in 19‘29 


Name 

Location 

Seating 

capacity 

Type of equipment 


Prague 

985 

American 

A~lfa 


1, 100 

Do 


do - 

720 

Klangfilm 


do_ - - 

1, 055 
1, 045 

Do 

- 


American 

KoWa - - 

do 

930 

Do 

r/nnarna _ _ _ 


900 

Do 

-- - - - 

do - 

800 

Do 

FTvft7(i'i 

Plzen__ - 

920 

Loetaphon 

Belcanto 

Adna - 

Liberec (Reiclienbergj 

700 

NTarodni Diuii 

Pardubice 

460 

Do 

PTapdnl - _ __ _ 

Brno 

950 

American 

UniversuiQ 


780 

KlangfUm 

Forimi - 

Kosice 

700 

American 




The following cinemas were bemg wired for sound films and were 
expected to be m operation durmg January or February, 1930 

Czechoslovak Theaters Being Wired for Sound Films at End op 1929 


Name 

Location 

Seating 

capaeitj 

Type of equipment 

Hollywood - 

Plague 

500 

1 730 

! 550 

650 
350 
400 
520 
700 
430 
400 
450 

1 GOO 
9C0 
820 

American 

Do 

Edibell 

Klangfilm 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

American 

Klangfilm 

Amencan 

Do 

Do 

3kaut - _! 

do - - - _ 

Central - 

Kralo\e fliadic . 

Caramerlichtspiele 

Olympia 

Liberec (Reichenoerg) 

Teplice-Sanov 

3tadt£jno 

Elite 

Metropol 

Jalilonecn M (Gablonza d Neissa), 

Karlovv Var\ (Karlsbad) 

V ainsdorf __ 

Edison - 

Bino . 

Dopz 

-,do . 

Ddeon _ 

Moia\ska Ostiava .. , - 

Adlon 

Bedoute ... 

Uiania 

Biatislava 

.. -.do 

do 


Smce 28 cinemas will have been equipped with leproducing appa- 
ratus within SIX months after the introduction of the sound film, it 
IS believed that the numbei may be expanded to 50 by the end of 1930, 

PRODUCTION 

Approximately 25 feature films, including 4 comedies, vere actually 
produced or in production in Czechoslovakia during 1929 The 
average pioduction cost of a domestic film is placed at the rather low 
figure of 300,000 Czechoslovak ciowns ($9,000), only a small number 
of films exceeding 500,000 Czechoslovak ciowns ($15,000) It is 
repoited that out of the total 1929 production onlv two fiims, Sv 
Vaclav (St Wenceslas, producei, Elekta Journal, Prague) and 
Plukovmk Svec (producei. Ocean Film, Pi ague), which are now 
nearmg completion, involved a greater expenditme, namely, 4,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns ($120,000) and 1,500,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
($45,000), respectively 

To date no Czechoslovak sound film has been produced Two 
dramas of the 1929 production, Galgentom (producer, Anton Film, 
Prague) and Pasak Holek (Bully, producer, A-B Film, Prague), are 
being synchromzed at Berlin The silent version of the first Czecho- 
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Slovak sound and talking film Slovanske Melodie (Slavonic Melodies) 
has 3 ust been started by Beda Heller, Pi ague, and sound versions m 
Czech, Geiman, and English will be piepared at studios in Beihn and 
London 

The 1929 domestic feature film production was clnefly in the 
hands of the following firms 

Films 


Brain Deglo\ e, Prague 4 

Elekta Joiunalj Prague 4 

A~B Film Co , Prague 2 

Star Film, Prague 2 

Hera Film, Prague 2 


The balance of the pictuies piodiiced dmmg 1929 weie the woik of 
mdmduals or casual companies and in many mstances suflered fiom 
lack of capital, expenence, and equipment. 

Joint production with foreign producers was effected in five cases* 
Three films weie produced in cooperation vuth compames m Berhn, 
one with a film company m Vienna, and one with a company m Pans 
Such cooperation involves, as a rule, the collaboration of several foreign 
actors, the use of the facihties of foieign studios, foieign financial 
assistance, and distribution abroad by foreign oigamzations 

No Czechoslovak studio has been equipped foi sound-film produc- 
tion At the piesent time there is only one regulai studio for silent 
pictuies m the coimtiy, owmed by the A-B Film Co , Plague The 
only other studio, which was owned by the fiim Karel Lamac m Prague 
Kosire, burned dowm in June, 1929, resulting in fuither reliance on 
studios in Berlin and Vienna 


DISTRIBUTION 

Accordmg to the preliminary statistics covering motion-picture films 
censored by the Czechoslovak authoiities dunng 1929, 274 dramas, 
S7G comedies (mostly shoit subjects), 94 educational and cultural 
films, and 203 news reels, a total of 947 films \nth a length of 924,650 
meters, were imported mto Czechoslovalaa fiom the IJmted States 
This compares veiv favorably vith 1928, when 803 American films 
having a total length of 887,130 meters were imported 

The second most important suppliei of motion-pn ture films to 
Czechoslovakia was Germany with 136 dramas, 72 comedies, 213 
educational and cultural films, and 130 news reels, a total of 551 films 
with a length of 592,122 meters Then follow, in order of importance, 
France with 186 fflrns, Great Bntam with 40, Soviet Russia wuth 35, 
Austria with 44 (mostly short cultural films), and other coimtrxes with 
26 

The total numbei of films imported mto Czechoslovakia and cen- 
sored duiTQg 1929 w^as 1,829, with a total length of 1,840,164 meters, as 
compared with 1,610 films and a total length of 1,666,054 meters in 
1928 



Films Censored During 1929 in Czechoslovakia 


Coiintri of origin 

Dramas 

Comedies 

Educational 
and cultural 

News and ad 
vertismg 

Total 

[Num- 

ber 

Length 
in meters 

Num , 
her 

Length 
in meters 

Num 

ber 

1 Length 

1 m meters 

Num- 

ber 

Length , 
m meters 

Num 

ber 

Length 
m meters 

United States 

274 

544, 620 

376 

286, 783 

94 

36, 760 

203 

56, 488 

947 

924, o50 

Germanj - 

! 136 

326, 262 

73 

126, 055 

213 

110, 020 

130 

34, 785 

551 

' 597, 122 

C7echoblo\ akia 

1 29 

70, 405 

7 

15, 640 

101 

60, 232 

267 

68, 9fa0 

1 404 

1 215, 237 

France 

32 

88, 090 

6 

8,010 

52 

15, 675 

96 

23, 447 

186 

135,222 

Great Britain 

1 17 

40, 240 

8 

10, 065 

1 14 

1 4, 095 

1 1 

185 

' 40 

54, 585 

Soviet Russia 

24 

4fa, 560 

1 

2 070 

7 

6,435 

3 

2, 475 

35 

57, 540 

Austria 

fa 

13, 705 

6 

8, 800 

31 

2, 585 

1 

420 

44 

25, 510 

Denmark 



4 

9, 180 

4 

3,985 




8 

13, 166 

Other countries 2 

9 

21, 720 

1 

790 


9, 620 

1 

240 

18 

32, 370 

Total 

527 

1, 151, 602 

481 

467, 392 

523 

249,407 

1 

702 

1 

187, 000 

2,2.33 

2, 055, 401 


1 Including 10 films having a total length of 2,800 meters of Canadian origin 

2 Mostly Italy and Norway 


As legal ds the number of sound films impoited into Czechoslovalaa, 
it must be borne m mind that the fiist sound film was shown on 
August 15, 1929, and that the number of theaters wired for sound-film 
reproduction mcreased only giadually to 14 at the end of the yeai 
The impoited sound films weie almost exclusively of American oiigm 
and included 16 feature films having a total length of 43,410 meters, 
25 news reels having a total length of 8,120 meteis, and 33 short 
films (songs, music, etc ) having a length of 7,260 meteis 
The American sound films censoied lor lelease during the lattez 
half of 1929 totaled 74, having a total length of 58,790 meteis In 
addition, 3 German shortsound films (2 films by the Tobis company 
and 1 by Ufa) having a total length of 480 meters were shown 
As a rule, sound feature films aie impoited with silent veisions, 
so that the distributors can sell them to theateis which are not yet 
equipped for sound-film repioduction 

GENERAL TRENDS 

The condition of the Czechoslovak motion-picture market during 
1929 was favorable for American pictuies, which not only maintained 
their piestige, but agam gamed ground agamst the German competi- 
tion, which was rather severe in 1928 Durmg 1929 Germany 
exported to Czechoslovalaa a smallei number of dramas and comedies 
(208 films 452,000 meters m length in 1929 as compaied with 224 
films 508,000 meteis in length m 1928), while the impoits of such 
films from the Umted States inci eased consideiably (650 films with a 
total length of 832,000 meteis m 1929 as against 635 films with a total 
length of 713,000 meters m 1928) The competition of other countries 
and domestic pioduction were minor factois 
The mcreased popularity of American films was to some extent due 
to the mtioduction of sound films The Czechoslovak public received 
them with enthusiasm and filled the sound-equipped cmemas m spite 
of substantially increased entiance fees The cmema owners aie 
thus far satisfied with the financial results, there is veiy little competi- 
tion at present, and the novelty attracts la^ge crowds The exhibitors 
point out that actual sound films are in great favor, whereas silent 
films with a synchromzed version are regarded less favorably, being 



called ^^movies with phonograph acconapamment/^ and attract a 
much smaller public 

As stated above, 28 more theaters, including 10 in Prague, mil 
shoitly be equipped foi sound films Of course, most of these are the 
large fiist-run theaters, smce the smaller houses can not as yet affoid 
the expense of mstallmg sound-repioducmg apparatus The further 
development will also force the second-rate cinemas to change over to 
sound films, owmg to the fact that the Ameiican production is laigely 
devoted to sound films and that the piesent high puces for sdent 
films are increasmg as a result of the shortage begmnmg to be mamfest 
on the local market 

Although one American make of sound appaiatus is leading the 
market and is considered the best, the German Klangfilm apparatus 
IS second m importance, owing to its low puce 

The plans of the Czechoslovak film producers aie as yet rather 
mdefimte, the moie so smce domestic film companies do not wish to 
mvest much money m silent pictures undei present circumstances It 
is expected that the cooperation between the domestic and foieign 
film-producmg compames will be extended, particularly ■with a view of 
turning out Czech sound films, smce there is no sound-film studio m 
Czechoslovakia 

The domestic film pioducers are handicapped gieatly by a lack of 
pioperly equipped studios, there being at piesent only one regular 
studio Kecently an effort was made to cieate a ]omt movement for 
the purpose of electing a modern studio which could also serve for 
sound-film production vSmce piivate financial means aie not ade- 
quate, a Government subsidy would be sought To date, the pro]ect 
IS very mdefimte and has not pioceeded beyond a genei al discussion 

The Czechoslovak Government does not appeal to have plans 
mimical to Ameiican motion-pictiue mteiests, noi is there any 
piospect foi an early change m the piesent situation No action 
was taken by the Czechosltlvak Goveinment on the film law which 
was drafted in 1928 loi the purpose of mtioducmg a quota system 
on foreign fflms, the domestic film producers are showmg no further 
interest, and as the distnbutois and the theater owneis were never 
very enthusiastic, it may be as'^^umed that the bill has been abandoned 

ESTONIA 

By Edward Hunt, Office of American Commercial Attach#, Tallinn 

There are appioximatelv 55 cinemas opeiatmg in Estonia, with a 
total of about 13,000 seats There are 14 cinemas at Tallinn, 6 at 
Taitu, 5 at Narva, and 3 at Parnu, the rest being distiibuted m the 
Provinces Durmg 1929 only Uxo cmemas weie constuieted, one at 
Tartu, and one at Parnu, with appioximatelv 500 seats each Only 
a few' minor cmemas weie reconstructed dunng the veai, the numbei 
of seats, however, lemammg imchunged 

In 1929 only one cinema, Gloiia Palace, ^ abaduso Plats, Tallinn, 
w^as equipped with sound appaiatus of a phonogiaph type operated 
m the pro]ection booth with a loudspeakei stationed behind the 
SCI een 

Marska Film Production, 4 Viru tanav Tallinn, produced two 
fflms m 1929, (1) Yigased Piuudid (Biides with Defects), featunng 
Estonian country life, in seven acts, length 2,100 meteis, cost ot 



production 1,500 crowns ($400), (2) DoUarid (The Dollars), a feature 
film m eight acts, length 2,400 meters, cost of production 7,000 
crowns ($1,870) 

^‘Smus Film (Theodor Luts), 19 Aia tanav, Tartu, produced only 
one film m 1929, Noored Kotkad (The Young Eagles), featuring the 
Estonian War for Independence, m eight acts, length 2,400 meters, 
cost of production 15,000 crowns ($4,000) 

Mrs Ershova, 1 Vene tanav, Tallinn, produced one film, Juri 
Eumm (the name of a legendary hero), featurmg certain historical 
events, m two senes, 14 acts, length 4,200 meters, cost of production 
15,000 croivns ($4,000) 

The onlv studio m Estoma is operated by Estbma Film, ot 4 Viru 
tanav, Tallinn It is eqinpped for the production of silent films 
exclusively 

Motion-picture films for release in Estoma are censored first by 
the department of police, pohtical division, Toompea Loss, Tallinn. 
Films approved for release by that department are further passed 
upon by the Estoman Mimstry of Education to decide whether they 
are fit and proper to be attended by minois In compliance with the 
decision of the local educational authorities, cinemas usually display 
an announcement in their difterent advertising mediums as to whether 
the paiticulai film can be attended by minors 

The report on the activity of film censoiship in Estonia, given below, 
is made out for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929 Later figures 
are not available 


Motion Pictures Censokeu in Czechoslovakia in 1928-29 


Country of origin 

So] 

lentifie 

Dramatic 

Comedies 

News reels 

Total 

Num 

ber 

Meters 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

Num 

ber 

Meters 

Num 

ber 

Meters 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

United States 


‘ 

201 

121 

13 

445, 372 
319, 379 
35, 900 

138 

25 

15 

95, 233 
37, 516 
8,005 

38 

43 

7,760 
10, 590 

377 

195 

28 

17 

16 

13 

3 

2 

548,365 
380, 020 
43, 905 
4,035 
31, 642 
37, 000 
7, 500 
6, 400 

Germany 

6 

12, 53^ 

France 

Estoma 



17 

4,03o 

Kussia 

1 

1,200 

15 

12 

30,442 

34,300 



Austria 

1 

3 

2,700 
7,500 ^ 



Denmark 





Poland 


1 

2 

5,400 



Total 

7 

13,735 

364 

870, 793 

182 

150,954 

98 

22, 385 

651 

1, 057, bor 



It is proposed to equip the following cinemas in Tallinn with sound 
apparatus during 1930 


Glona Palace 

^ Rekord 

^ Endla 

Bi-Ba-Bo 


Seats 

1,000 

600 

600 

350 


In Tartu three cmemas, seating 1,500, are also expected to be 
wired during the wear. 

There is considerable interest in Estonia in sound films It is 
very difficult, however, to asceitam at present where the necessary 
equipment and requisites will be purchased Local cinema owners 
are not entirely against the American equipment provided the prices 
are reasonably low Considerable interest is also displayed m sound 
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apparatus whicli pioduced sound from the film itself, although it is 
tnought to be rather too expensive to warrant a wide use 

Thus far the wiimg system employed m local cinemas has been con- 
sideied to be quite satisfactory Eeariangements have been made 
only m a few houses Large cinemas have a good ivnmg system and 
operate theu own powei plants to supply electric curient in case the 
city power plants fad 

With the exception of cmemas at Tallinn, Nan^a, Taitu, and 
Pamu, those operating m other pa^ts of the countiv aie hardly of 
adequate size to wairant their being wiied, beyond the fiist-rim 
houses 

A number of feature films have been planned foi pioduction dm mg 
1930 The progiams will not he made public as yet, and it may be 
that some of the plans will have to be ciutaded owing to the lack of 
capital 

The local agent of an ximencan concein is awaiting the receipt of a 
soimd-recordmg appaiatus from New York so that he can stait pio- 
ducing local sound news reels 

The only studio m Estonia foi the pioduction of silent films is opei- 
ated by Estonia Film It is difficult to say whether anv expansions 
are pioposed foi sound filming The company pioduced no films m 
1929, but may lend the use of its laboi atones and studio piemises to 
other enterpiises 

Theie aie no laws in force in Estonia which are in any way mimi- 
cal to the Intel ests of Ameiican films, noi are there any such laws m 
prospect 

LATVIA 

By Basil Dahl, Acting Commercial Attache, Riga 

No nev cinemas were built m Latvia duimg 1929, but the Casmo, 
m Elga, was leconstiucted and its seatmg capacity increased from 
550 to 750 No othei leconstruction woik was undeitaken 

Only one motion-picture theatei m Latvia, the Splendid Palace, m 
Elga, which has a seatmg capacity of 1,000, is eqiupped \vith soimd 
apparatus, installed tow aid the end of 1929 It is a German-made 
double-disk reproducer fPiasmg, Beihn) and costs S4,000 installed 
Two trials were made vnth sound-reproduction equipment m the 
Capitol cinema, Eiga, but the apparatus failed to give satisfaction 
and no more tnals were made It is leported that the owners of the 
latter cinema have made an arrangement with representatives of 
Soviet Eussian manufactuiers of sound-reproducmg equipment For 
the time being, however, the Kussians are not selhng their eqiupment 
They have oftered to lease it to the Capitol cmenia for tnal purposes 
pioviding they are given 50 per cent of the profits It is reported that 
the Russians wiU sell their patents to foreign manufacturers as soon 
as it has been proved that the eqiupment is satisfactory" ^ 

Two other cinemas m Latvia, the Forum in Riga, having a seatmg 
capacity of 900, and the Kanimerspiele m Libau, vnth a seating capac- 
ity of 500, are contemplating the installation of soimd-reproducmg 
apparatus m the neai futuie The owners of motion-picture theaters 
in Latvia are, as a rule, famihar with only continental equipment 
(chiefly German and Fiench), and the general opmion is that none of 
it gives full satisfaction 

It is thought that American equipment, although superior m qual- 
ity, IS much too high in price Motion-picture theater owners assert 
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that ^ijnencaii equipment is sold in Europe at puces that are about 
50 pel cent highei than m the United States, which piice increase, 
they think, is not justified Local film dealers and cinema owners 
have shoi\Ti much inteiesi in catalogues and geneial sales literature of 
Ameiican-made sound equipment It must he borne m mind that the 
pui chasing powei of the Lat\uans is veiy low and that this results in 
then favoimg medium and low pnced equipment 

PRODUCTION 

Only one fihn, a silent film called Latvijas Tapsana (Foimation of 
Lat\ua), was started diirmg 1929 It is an educational and patnotic 
film of local importance and is being produced under the auspices and 
at the expense of the Mimstiy of the Intenoi and the War Ofidce It 
IS 3,000 meteis long and cost 32,000 lats (S6,175) 

Two dramas of the Latvian studio, Latvju Filma, were completed 
in 1929 Both of these aie silent films The first is called Hemiich 
Eautenfeld and the second In the "Whirl of the Times The former is 
2,100 meters and the latter 1,850 meters in length These films were 
slio%ra m two cinemas in Kiga and in the country districts, but without 
much success Latvju Filma went into hquidation recently It is 
estimated that the cost of pioducmg each of its films was less than 
10,000 lats The cost of pioducmg news reels is 105 lats per 150 
meters 

Sound films have not been produced m Latvia 

There are no studios eqiupped foi sound-film production m the 
countiy 

The company Latlano, m Peterbazmcas lela 1, Riga, was estab- 
lished m 1929 This company publishes the film journal Kmo and 
operates a studio for trammg film artists Latkmo has not yet 
evinced any activity m the production of films 

DISTRIBUTION 

The Latvian Film Censormg Board passed 418 feature films 
(dramas) totahng 882,773 meters in 1929 Of these, 219, totalmg 
458,124 meters, were .^encan The following table shows the num- 
ber and length of aU films passed in 1929, by subject and by country 
of ongm. 


Films Passed by Latvian Film Censoring Board in 1929 


Type 

American 

Russian 

Latvian 

others i 

Total 

Niim 

ber 

Meters 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

Num- 

ber 

Meters 

CoHiedies 

72 

219 

3 

35,381 

2 

670 



34 

176 

45 

13,313 

381,458 

28,445 

108 

418 

63 

49, 364 
882, 773 
41,869 

Dramas 

Educational 

Nows 

458,124 

4,388 

22 

1 

43, 102 

1 875 

2 

14 

89 

7,171 

Advertising 

1 1 

95 

1 

144 

61 

31 

9, 646 
2,739 

35 

10,286 

1,606 

160 

33, 990 
4,340 
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Total 1929..,. 
Per cent of to 

34S 

511, 902 

2Q 

45,791 

108 

19,635 

293 

435,008 

775 

1, 012, 336 

tal 

Total 192S. 

' 4L9 
' 327 

50 58 

1 421,852 

3 35 
23 

4 52 
43 004 

13 81 

1 93 
35, 778 

37 80 
395 

42,97 

692,439 

100 ' 

100 

Per cent of to- 




920 ; 

1, 084, 163 

tal 

'35 54 

( 3S.0S 

! 

2 50 

3 97 

19 00 

3 30 

42 93 ! 

64.06 

100 

100 


t Pmcip^y Gerinan 


Four sound films were eensoied for release and shown in Riga neai 
the end of 1929 thiee m the Splendid Palace cinema and one in the 
Capitol cinema The sound-films shown in the Splendid Palace met 
with success, both ivith respect to technical peifoimance and attend- 
ance, but the Capitol show was a failuie, lamely because ot technical 
reasons It has been said that the soimd-ieprodacing equipment was 
defective 

Onh^ Ameiican sound-films have been shown m Latvia 

GENERAL TRENDS 

The motion-pictuie business in Latvia m 1920, as %vell as other 
branches, was adversely affected by the 192rS crop failiue, but it is 
giatifymg to note that the ratio of American films leleased increased 
from 38 pei cent of the total length m 1928 to ovei 50 per cent in 1929, 
The first soimd films displayed m the local cinemas w^eie consideied 
a mattei of cuiiosity by the public, and, as a lesult, all peifoimances 
were shown to full houses for tw^o \veeks The subsequent sound 
films did not meet with such enthusiasm, and considerable adveise 
criticism was heard legardmg the reproduction, the value of sound 
films m general, and the foreign-language problem The opinion of 
the trade regarding sound films is that talkies” in a foieign language 
win not become popular, but that films with singing and music 
(revue*, etc ), if satisfactorily reproduced, may meet wath the general 
approval of the pubhc One of the leading local motion-picture 
experts said that sound-films consistmg of about 80 per cent music, 
18 per cent smgmg, and 2 per cent dialogue are likelv to meet with the 
greatest success in Latvia 

Some of the leadmg cinemas m Riga that are not equipped with. 
sound film reproducers, and a few of those in the large provincial 
towms, wtII probably be wnred m 1930 

It IS believed that not more than one or two feature films and a 
number of news reels, all of only local miportance, will be produced 
m Latvia m 1930 

There is no present plan noi demand for the establishment of 
studios with sound recording equipment m Latvia 

No legislation mimical to the mterests of American films or equip- 
ment has been passed in Latvia, nor does it seem that such legislation 
IS contemplated However, the attitude of the Film Censormg Board 
tow^ard sound film is rather imcertam, and difficulties may aiise 
There are no special law^s governmg the consormg of sound films, and 
no difficulties have been encoimtered in getting such films passed 
The basic Latvian law- regarding silent films stipulates that all titles 
must be m the Lettish language Titles m other languages may 
follow, but these are considered only as translations and of secondary 
importance Whether an exception m this respect will be made m 
the new law on sound films is to be seen This problem is bemg dis- 
cussed by a parhamentary commission Whether or not the mser- 
tion of local news reels m the program will continue to be obhgatory 
and whether entertainment other than the display of films m cinemas 
will be permitted is also bemg considered by the conmussion 

LITHUANIA 

By Hugh S Fullerton, American Consul, Ko\iio 

Up until Januaiy 27, 1930, no sound pictures were shown m Lithu- 
ama, but the German film firm Tobis, of Berhn, entered into a con- 
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tiact with the Odeon Theater of Kovno for the introduction of Goimau 

sound films i , i i i 

The e\hibition of sound films must be licensed by the police dcpait- 

ment of the ilmistiv of the Inteiior, since foreign languages aie used 
It appears that license has been obtained for five sound pictuies, one 
of wdiich IS m the Russian language and has not yet been completed 
The apparatus wdiich has been installed in the Odeon was manufac- 
tilled bv the Geiman firms Nitsche, of Leipzig, and Jova, of Kassel 
The first sound film produced is the pioduction of the Aafa, of Berlin 
The cost of the entiie installation of appaiatiis m the Odeon Theater 
aggregated 5^4,000 

It has been ascertained that the apparatus being installed in the 
Odeon recpiiies an alteinatmg cuirent of 70 volts, while the Kovno 
eleetncal plant piovides a chiect current of 220 volts, hence a special 
transfoimei costing $140 has been purchased by the Odeon as a sup- 
plement to the other installation It is repoited, howevei, that 
alternating cm lent will be supplied by the electric-light plant in 
Kovno during 1930 

The largest cinema in Kovno, the Metropolitain, is planning the 
installation of a sound appaiatus, but considerable mystery siiriounds 
tins project at the present time, and the director declines to give much 
information wuth lespect to it It is known, howevei, that a piomi- 
nent film directoi in Riga has been in negotiation ^ylth the Metropoli- 
tain for «ome time, and it is believed that an effoit is being made by 
Inm to lease this Kovno theater foi a pro ti acted peiiod in connection 
with a plan to extend the sound-film seivice now being plo^nded in his 
theateis in Riga and Tallinn It is thought that the sound appaiatus 
to be used at first vnll be temporary iimierican films aie to be given 
at the Metiopohtam, and a well-known American sound film is 
scheduled to appear theie in the near future 

Pei sons interested m film representation m Lithuania seem some- 
what doubtful of the success of sound films because of the ignorance 
of foreign languages of a considerable part of the Lithuaman audiences 
It IS estimated that m the neighboihood of 50 per cent of the specta- 
tors are Jew's w'ho would understand German, but the percentage 
understandmg Enghsh is veiy smah mdeed Should the sound 
film develop in Russia, it would probably have consideiable success 
here m Lathuama, in view^ of the fact that the Russian language is 
understood by most Lithuamans over 20 years of age 

It is the general impression that American sound films will not 
have much success except as a novelty, and it is perhaps the expec- 
tation of the promoters of sound films for the Metropolitain Theater 
that they will have an immediate vogue with theatergoers who are 
actuated by cunosity and that by the time this mterest dies out, 
the cost of the experiment wiU have been more than met It is 
not suggested that American compames produemg sound films 
endeavor to compete with present organizations, at least until time 
has demonstrated the permanent appeal of this type of film with. 
Lithuaman audiences 

The Construction Department of the Lithuanian Mmistry of the 
Intenor recently mformed a representative of the American consulate 
at Kovno that 106 permits for motion-picture theaters have been 
issued m Lithuama That figure does not, however, include the 
Memel, or Klaipeda district, formerly German territory, from which 
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statistics of this character have not been obtained The following 
statistics show the permits issued by yeais m Lithuania from 1921 
thiough 1929 


Permits 


1921 7 

1922 6 

1923 22 


Permita 


1924 18 

1925 . 10 

1926 6 


Permits 


1927 . 9 

1928 16 

1929 12 


It IS estimated that there aie not more than 20 cinemas m the 
Memel district, which has a total population of about 150,000 
The pimcipal city, Alemel, has a population ol 35,000, and there 
are other centeis of 3,000 to 16,000 

According to the Construction Department of the Ministry of 
the Interim, only appioximately half of the 106 peimits issued 
have been foi peimanent estabhshments 

Kovno, the capital and pimcipal city of Lithuama, which has a 
population of approximately 100,000, supports seven cinemas of a 
permanent character and of sufficient impoitance to waiiant con- 
sideration by fdm pioducers These aie the loliowmg Metiopolitam, 
with 700 seats (built in 1929), Odeon, with 450 ^^eat^, blabada, with 
280 seats, Recoid, with 256 seats, Oaza, with 200 seats, Triumph, 
with 200 seats, and Palasas, vuth 138 seats 

Only a few additions have been made, in so fai as the Mmistiy of 
the Interior is aware, to the vaiious cinemas in Lithuania durnig the 
past year No peimits are leqiured ioi lemodelmg of a minor chai- 
acter m theateis, and no ma 30 i change in any of the theateis was 
reported during 1929 

Theie is no film production of commeicial significance in Lithuama 
at the piesent tmie, and it is understood that none is contemplated 
It has been difficult to asceitain the nunibei of iilms censored for 
release in Lithuania dming 1929, but it has been estimated at about 
500 About 40 per cent of the films on the Lithuanian seieens me 
American, about 50 per cent German, and the lest Fiench oi Russian 
Despite a rathei unfavoiable yeai loi Lithuanian agiiculture and 
industiy, the geneial condition of the motion-pietme theaters was 
leported to be fairly good 

The establishment of the Metiopolitam on the mam stieet of Kovno 
was a notable event, and although not usually ciowded, the establish- 
ment appeals to be malong money 

In general, it may said that puce plays a more impuitant pait on 
the Lithuanian motion-picture market than quality The biiymg 
power of Lithuania is low, and tastes aie diffeient from most other 
Eiiiopean or American communities 

Theie is no discrimination against Amencan films on the Lithuanian 
niaiket On the contrary, they have an established populaiity, 
despite the accessibility oi the maiket to Geiman pioducers The 
peioentage of Geiman films has giovm, hov'eveu m lecent yeais 


FINLAND 

By C Roderick Matheson, Secretary to Ajmerican Commercial attache, Helsingfors 

Three new cinemas were constuicted in Fmland durmg 1929, 
inciudmg one m Tampere, the Tuulensuu, and two in Helsingfors, 
the Gloiia and the Atlantis The Tuulensuu has a seating capacity 
of 700, the Gloria 650, and the Atlantis 460 
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It IS customaiy that theaters which lequire repairing or lecon- 
stiuctioii be worked upon m the summer months m order to be leady 
foi the \nntei season, which is usually relatively brisk Duimg 1 929 
most of the cmemas imderwent major or minor alteiations, but their 
seating capacity remamed the same The old Bio-Bio Theatei, with 
a seating capacity of 400, was closed durmg 1929, and the theater 
was moved to ivhat was formeily Icnown as the Bio-Civis, with the 
same seating capacity The net additional number of seats m moving- 
pictiue houses in Helsmgfors, therefore, totaled 710 andm all of Fin- 
land 1,410 

The Arena (470 seats), Capitol (900), Kmo-Palats (800), and the 
Gloria (650), all m Helsingfors, weie eqmpped ivith sound devices 
duimg the year The equipment m each case was American 
Four feature films were produced m Finland durmg 1929 by Suomi 
Filmi, Helsmgfois, and three of them shown m the Helsingfors 
theaters These films were entitled ^^Kajastus,” “Korkein Voitto,'^ 
and ^‘Kahden Tanssm Valilla The fourth wiU be shown m 1930 
O Y Kotka Filmi pioduced one film, Juhla Meren Ranalla Suoiiii 
Filmi, which is the only company in Finland producing feature films 
accoidmg to a continuous production progiam, is not equipped to 
pioduce sound films, noi is O Y Kotka Filmi, and neithex at the 
present time contemplates the installation of devices foi the pi educ- 
tion of sound pio tines 

The only sound films shown in Helsmgfois durmg 1929 weie 
Amencan 

Accoidmg to the Finnish Boaid of Censois, 469 Amencan films, 
aggiegatmg 615,040 meters, were passed by that body in 1929 Other 
films passed by the boaid included Germany, 154 films, 205,980 
meteis, Fiance 25, 50,045, Russia 30, 41,145, England 23, 37,565, 
Sweden 22, 21,275, and Denmark 5, 10,230 meters 

Thiit}" Finnish films, pimcipally of an educational natuie, weie 
passed, these aggiegated 20,875 meters m length 

The censois rejected 26 films of a total length of 49,130 meteis 
dmmg 1929 These onginated m the following countries United 
States, 9 ol a length of 15,260 meteis, Germany, 5 of 12,370 meteis, 
France, 1 of 2,130 meteis, and Russia, 11 of 19,370 meters 
Theie is no legislation m effect in Fmland mimical to the interest 
of Amencfin films, noi is any anticipated 

Duimg the gi eater pait of the year attendance at pictuie houses 
was considered good, duimg the last siv weeks or two months of 
1929, however, the depressed conditions m the country appeal to have 
a inatenal effect on the attendance, and many of the largei cmemas 
plax'ed to very poor houses While attendance durmg the Chiistmas 
ancl New Yeai holiday season is usually lathei small, the winter 
season, as a wRole, is noimally the emema season The 1929-30 
wintei season is not expected to be as satisfactory as usual foi the 
motion-picture houses 

POLAND 

By Gilbert Kedfem, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Warsaw 

While the advent of the sound film has been the cause ot uncei- 
tainty and anxiety to the motion-picture trade m Poland, it has had a 
very beneficial effect on the local film mdustry Durmg recent months 
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a pronounced demand fioni several Eiuopean coimtiies, notably 
Fiance, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, has sprung up foi Polish 
silent films, and it is lepoited that bettei prices aie now being lealized 
for them than the pioduceis had evei hoped loi It is hardly likely 
that this unexpected demand is laismg the Polish film industry to a 
position of affluence, but it undoubtedly means that the business is 
not so unpiofitable as it would have been inthout the advent of the 
sound film 

The sound film has been by no means enthusiastically leceived m 
Poland To begin with, only a veiy small peicentage of the Polish 
people understand English The ciiticisni is also geneially made that 
the sound films so fai exhibited have been laclung in aitistic merit 
The Poles have a highly developed aitistic sense It is the custom, 
when exhibitmg a featuie sound film m Poland, to cut out the dialogue 
completely, virtually malang it a silent film with musical accompam- 
ment and with subtitles m Pohsh 

Apart from the language difficulty, the majunty of Polish cinema 
owners are restrained fiom installmg soimd-iepiodurtion equipment 
because thej^ can not afford it A numbei ot the leadmg owners m 
the large cities, howevei, aie still vaitmg loi the cost of the principal 
American makes to come down oi hoping that a chtapei set of 
unquestionable quality will come on the maiket Tventv thousand 
dollars or theieabouts foi lentmg '^ound-it pi eduction equipment is a 
considerable amount foi a Polish cinema propiietoi 

No sound equipment is yet manufactiued locally, and experiments 
so fai made vuth Fiench and Geimaii sets ha^e not gi\en satisfaction 

Apait from the peiplexmg situation caused by the entiy of the 
sound film, ovTiers of motion-pictuie theatcis in Poland m general 
had an unsatisfactory financial yeai in 1029 Thev were gieatlv 
affected by the abnormally sevcie weathei m the first thiee mouths 
of the yoai and latei by the acute industrial depression To compete 
vuth the talkies, many owners ol silent houses aie now ofteimg vaude- 
ville programs This, of coiuse, means an appieeiahle addition to 
their costs The pnee of silent films also incieasid considciably 
during the j^eai 

Pohsh feature films completed dmmg 1029 totaled 12, as compaied 
wuth a piodiiction of 14 m 1928 It is estimated nv the tiade that the 
aveiage production cost pei film in 1029 was m the iieighboihood of 
$30,000, wheieas m 1928 the aveiage piodiiction cost was estimated 
at about $25,000 The iollowung is a list of Polish completions during 
the past yeai, with name and addiess ol the pioducing companies, 
all at Waisaw 


Mucn\ Czlowiek 

Szl?kiem Hanln 

Pod Bander^ Milo^ci 

9 25 

Policmajstei Ta^iejew 

Kobieta Ktora Gizecha Pragme 

Moralnosc Pam Dnlskiej 

Halka — — ^ — ~ 

Mascotte 

Z Dma na Dzien 

Grzebziia Milosc 

Pieiwsza Koscuiszki 


Glorii,, !Mar*'Z4llv(»\\&ka 119 
Starfilm Marszalkow ^-ka 125 
Lux, Jasiia 24 
Jarfilin, ST\iat 19 

Leofilm, Swiat 39 

Krolewska 35 
Heros, Jerozohmska 31 
Wiifilm, Sieiikiew'icza 12 
Hoiod^ski St Didier Co , Mazowiecka 
Enhafilui Marszalkowska 125 
Sfinkb, 8t Krz> ska 35 
Bigoszt, Hoza 56 
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The following table shows the films imported into Poland, classified 
as to countries "of oiigm, as reported by the Fdm Bureau of the Min- 
istry of the Interior No figures are available for 1929 

liiPOETS OF MotioN'Picture Films into Poland 


Country of origin 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Country of origin 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 



SI 

59 

59 

73 

Soviet Russia 

2 

6 

4 

10 

30 

Czechoslovakia - _ _ 

2 

3 

1 

13 

6 

Sweden 

7 

4 

2 

10 

4 

Denmark 

18 

8 1 

19 ' 

17 1 

15 

United States 

370 

029 1 

1,043 

1, 294 

1,443 

FrancL 

GenJian'v - 

ISO 
217 1 
17 } 

1 

1 

2S3 i 

175 ! 
146 

8 1 
19 

274 : 
350 
33 
10 

250 
337 
58 1 
26 

Other countries 

7 

7 

1 

12 

61 

Gre it Britain 

Italy 

iOU I 

34 

Total-- 

940 

1, 189 

1,477 , 

j 

2, 0S2 

2,303 


No authoritative figures are yet available on the number of cinemas 
or the aggregate seatmg capacity There were, however, no com- 
pletions of outstandmg impoitance during 1929, and the trade esti- 
mates that the total seating capacity was increased but slightly 
during the year 

The latest figures given in the Film Almanac, a trade publication, 
show a total of 861 legistered motion-pictuie theaters m Poland, mth 
an aggregate seating capacity of 200,000 to 225,000 Since many of 
the^e are small-town houses, the seatmg capacity is largely guesswork 
Ivloieovei, it is estmiated that not nioie than 30 pei cent of the cinemas 
in Poland are open all the year, most of the small-town houses aie open 
only occasionally duimg the week, while in holiday lesoits, health 
resoits, etc , cmemas are open only for thiee or four months of the 
year 

At the end ol 1929 the following cmemas had been eqmpped with 
soimd-repiodiiction appaiatiis Splendid, Warsaw, Palace, Lembeig, 
Swialovud, Warsaw, Splendid, Lodz, Uciecha, Cracow, Tencza, 
Waisaw, Apollo, Lembeig, and Sztuka, Ciacow 

The follouung houses woie being wired at the end of 1929 Atlantic, 
Waisaw, Colosseum, Krolewska Hiita, Kialto, Kotowice, and Kmo 
iliejslae, Bielsko 

The Capitol cmema m Lodz and the Quo Vadis and Palace in War- 
saw have expeiimented with French and German sound-repioduction 
eqmpment, but the results obtained, it is repoited, were unsatisfactoiy 
bo fai, only one studio m Poland is known to have been equipped 
for the production of sound films This is the Syiena studio on 
’Risniowa Street, Warsaw, owned by the leading gramophone lecord 
producer m the countiy It is the undei standing that for the present 
the Syiena company will make only shorts 

SWITZERLAND 

By Henry E Stebbins, Clerk to American Commercial Attach^, Berne 

^ The greatest change m the motion-pictuie situation m Switzerland 

cinema was the inauguration on Maich 8, 
19*.9, of the first tallnng picture This revolutionary development 
came late in Switzerland for several reasons, the language difificulty 
by no means the least of these One-language projection is not 
s^cient m bwitzerland This situation has been a problem m the 
silent pictures and is merely accentuated m the talkies The second 
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contributory cause of the slowness in arrival of tbe sound film in the 
country is the policy of the general European film distnbutois, who 
look upon Switzerland as a market decidedly secondaiy in importance 
to such countries as England, France, and Germany As a nonpi educ- 
ing country, Switzeiland was a tempting market for left-over silent 
films, which accumulated rapidly aftei the first wave of popularitv for 
the tallae was manifested m the United States Finally, the Swiss 
theater owners and managers balked at the high pnee of sound instal- 
lations With the movie theater market frankly glutted, owners 
whose houses were rarely, if ever, packed did not feel justified m mak- 
ing large outlays for a development which they felt in many cases 
would not give them the necessary increased patronage 

However, with the opening of the Orient Theater m Zurich for sound 
projection in March, others followed at varying mtervals The Orient 
was equipped with the German Tobis soimd appaiatus To-day there 
are 10 cinemas m Switzerland equipped to show sound films They 
are, aside fiom the Orient which seats 700 persons, the Capitol in 
Zurich, seating 1,300 people, the Apollo, Zuiich, seating 2,000 persons, 
the Alhambra, Geneva, seating 1,300, the Molard, Geneva, seating 
670, the Capitol in Basel, seating 1,200, the Palace in Basel, equipped 
With the Geiman Tobis Edangfilm appaiatus and seating 500, the 
Flora in Luceine, seating 380, and the Splendid-Place in Berne, 
seatmg 700 All those m winch the equipment is not specifically 
mentioned have Amencan appaiatus 

Plans for wiring the Kapitol, Seine’s nearest cinema, have been 
postponed mdefinitely on account of the expense In spite of this 
handicap, the Kapitol continues to run featuie films to large audiences. 
They are now showing silent veisions of well-knowii American tallaes 
Doubtless this theater will be wired duimg 1930 The Bubenberg 
Theater in Berne, seatmg 900, will be wiied early m the year 

Other plans for 1930 include the wiung of the Scala Theater in 
Zurich, seatmg capacity 1,100 Tins is a new theater, having been 
completed m 1929 Plans are also being made foi the wirmg of the 
Pax in Locarno, w^hich seats 300 This letter is in the Italian-speaking 
Canton of Switzeiland Plans doubtless include the wiring of certain 
theaters in Lausanne, most probablv the ]Modeine, although no infor- 
mation IS definitely available on this pomt as yet The Scala m 
Bienne wms wiied early m 1930 

Seven new' cinemas woie completed in Switzerland diiiiug 1029, 
wdiile foui weie closed The new theateis aio the Picadillv m Zuiich, 
seating 250, the Colosseum in Ziiruh, seatina 350, the Lichtspiele 
in Bischofzell, seatmg 220 the Bel-Aii m Yverdon, seating 650, 
the Kapitol in Beine, sealing S74, the Scala in Bienne, seating 1,000, 
and tbe Capitol m Bienne, seating 1,200 The four theateis that 
w'eie closed weie the Eden m Zmich, with 350 seats, the Maxim in 
Ziiiich, With 600 seats, the Lmion in St Gall with 270 seats, and 
the IGem m Schaffhausen In addition to these, two cmemas with 
only occasional performances, the Excelsior at Bmnmgen and the 
Seew'adel at Bauma, were dosed The total net increased seatmg 
capacity w'as theieloie only a little ovei 3,000 Tluce cinemas w^re 
reconstructed during the year, the Gottaido m Bellinzona, With 300 
seats, the Palace m Luceine, with 380 seats, and the iloderne in 
Lucerne, with 600 seats 
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Airangenients have been made for the openmg of seven new cinemas 
dmmg 1930 They aie to be the Lichtspiele m Schwanden, the Kino 
Lenzingei m Fiauenfeld, and one each in Wattvnl, Lugano, St Gall, 
Liestal, and Schaffhausen The Lichtbuhne in Zuiich, now seatmg 
450, v^l piobably be enlaiged duimg 1930 

Several new companies have been foimed during the past year 
for the piomotion and sale of motion pictuies in Switzerland From 
the American point of vieiv the most important of these is the branch 
of an American distiibutor in Geneva Othei new film-piomotion 
agencies m Svutzeiland are the Cenflag A G , of Lucerne, with a 
capital of 70,000 fiancs, the ESA S -A , of Bienne, with a capital of 
3,000 francs, and the Standaid Cine-Photo A G , of Zurich, with a 
capital of 20,000 francs The Cie Generale du Cmematogiaphe, 
winch m 1928 w^as moved from Geneva to Zurich, increased its 
capital and plans some expansion, although the expected fusion with 
Emelka did not mateiahze 

SWISS OPINION REGARDING SOUND FILMS 

Differences in the professional and lay attitude toward the talkie 
have been wide After the first sound him was shown m Basel, the 
Basler Nachiichten, a large daily newspapei, conducted in its coi- 
respondence columns a forum on the future of the talking picture 
As compaiativelv few of the leaders of the Nachiichten had had 
miich oi an oppoitunity to judge the talkies, the foiiim lasted only 
a few days T\liat opinions were given, however, weie, on the wholo, 
unfavorable and immature As imght be expected, the loudest ciy 
came fiom tho^e who felt that the language featuie was the gieatest 
handicap L^p to that time, Basel audiences had had oppoitumties 
to see only Ameiican — that is Enghsh-speakmg — films The demand, 
of comse, was foi German dialogue A few protests weie made 
agamst the mechanics of repioduction, one coriespondent claiming 
that the women’s voices sounded like men’s and the men’s like bass 
i rums 

Those m favor of the talking film emphasized the musical aspects 
of the presentation especially songs and dances which the people 
could see w^re actually svnchionized One difficulty which aiises m 
Switzerland m respect to this question is the fact that actually 
synchronized pictuies — that is, the so-called per cent all-talk- 
mg” — can not be shown m English veisions In its stead must be 
sho^vn silent pictures wuth a synchronized sound accompaniment, 
wffiich, after all, is vei}^ similai to the old silent picture aided by an 
orchestia Short musical subjects, songs even though sung in English, 
have a great appeal, but theie is undoubted irritation at the dialogue 
parts of sound pictures w^hen the language is English 

The opinion of the tiade is, on the wdiole, decidedly favorable 
tow aid soimd pictuies Owmers and managers realize that the 
talkie, like the ladxo, has come to stay For a laige pait they pm 
then hopes on the productions of the German and French studios 
At present the American sound pictuie lules the maiket, whether 

Will continue to do so is an open question If the German and 
French studios can produce sound films approaching the American 
product m quality, the Swiss public and theater owiiers will he satis- 
fied, The solution, as far as the Swiss market for American pioducers 
m concerned, is to concentrate on musical comedies, operettas, etc , 



as ■well as high-grade musical short subjects The people will soon 
lose interest in the mechanical device as such and as displayed in 
sound synchronization of silent pic tines What they want is the 
added realism given to the movies by actual synchronization If 
this is in the form of music and dancmg they wull flock to sec it, 
but if it differs little from the old silent picture they wull confei their 
patronage on talkmg pictuies made by the Germans and the French 

PUBLIC PREFERENCES 

The general feeling is that the best films aie Ameiican — which is 
natural, it is claimed, because most of the films shown aie Amciican 
Second m importance after Ameiican films aie the Geiman Ceitam 
Geiman stars are immensely populai m Switzerland, at least in the 
German-spealving pait, and there can be no doubt of the general 
populanty of German films It is usually the Geimans who come into 
Switzeiland to film Alpine pictures, such as the Drama of the 
Matterhorn” and the “WTute Hell of the Piz Palu ” French films aie 
geneiallv not popular One French tallae has been shown m Beine, 
but wuas bv no means a great success A ceitain amount of English 
films are showm, but they are almost mvaiiably po(>r The Geiman 
veision of the English talkie Atlantic however, had great sue cess in 
Zurich 

On the wliole, the people like spectacles German loniances are 
usually good diawuig cards, as are Ameruan w^e^tern rnttu-es 

PRODUCTION 

Production in 1929 was even less than in 192*^ The Schweizeiische 
Schul imd Volkslvino ciiined out tom pictuies all silent and all having 
to do With the industries of the countiy They wvie on the daily 
indiistiv, hoise bieedmg, cattle breeding, and the te\tile-maclunery 
industry 

The Helvetia A G , of Berne, leached it^^ peak in the pioductiun of 
Its first pictiue, Petionelle, which was produced xi\ 1028 and foi the 
pioduction of wduch the Helvetia company was oii^mallv ioimed 
Since then it has declined noticeably In 1929 it made onlv two 
films, one of thiee reels and one of six The shoit picttiic called 
Spoil Rivals and was taken m the skiing fields oi the Jumrfiaiijuch 
and Muiien The othei, called the Path Thiough the Night, was 
made in England 

The Praesens Film Co , of Zurich, made one picture propaganda 
against the evils of alcohol The pioduceis of tins film Iclt that they 
had to go caiefullv in making the pictiue, for feai ot oilendmg the 
general public, and the lesult w'as lather meftectual The Eggli Co 
made one film on nfie shooting iix Switzerland 

No sound films w’eie made in Switzeiland during 1929, iui theie aie 
no studios equipped to make such pioductions In all likehhood, 
there will be no attempt made at such inoductions m the countiy 
during 1930 

" CENSORSHIP 

Censorslnp is m the hands of the cantonal authoiities, w*ho exercise 
then nght in a veiy liberal w^ay A lepresentative of the control boaid 
makes a w^eekly lound of the cinema theaters, noteb what parts of 
pictuies he feels aie objectionable, and advises the owner of the theater 
in a friendly wav to cut out those portions Full cooperation is 



leceired trom the theater owneis, and as a lesult there is rarely any 
pubhcitT m ie?aid to censored films The general public nevei knows 
when a'filni has been censored Very raiely aie whole pictuies not 
allowed to be showm Zurich and Lucerne aie the two strictest Can- 
tons In Zuiich, in 1929, 649 pictuies weie reviewed by the censors, 
and of these 644 weie allowed to be shown, and only 49 of them were 

^”wiiat amounts, howevei, to a very leal censorship, although not 
a moial or political one, is the system employed whereby pictures are 
cut to conform to the demand foi 2-feature pictures in a 2-houi show 
Often pictures aie so drastically cut that the contmuity is ruined 
"Whole shces are taken out which are of the utmost importance to a 
clear understandmg of the pictuie It is true now, however, that this 
tendency to cut is being controlled m the showing of American tallang 
pictures'^ which are of such length that it is manifestly impossible to 
show two features m one period 

AUSTRIA 

By John A Embry, American Commercial Attach^, Vienna 

The salient feature of Austrian motion-picture situation during 
1929 was the rapid conversion of silent cinemas mto sound cinemas 
Durmg the year 23 cinemas in Austria were wired for sound films, 
of which lo employed American sound eqiupment Accoidmg to the 
trade, the saturation pomt for sound-film equipment m Austiia has 
already about been reached unless the price of sound equipment can 
be consideiablv leduced Prospects foi additional oiders aie said 
to be very poor with prices at their present level Below is given a 
list of the cinemas m Austiia which were eqmpped with sound 
apparatus dmmg 1929, their location, seating capacity, and the type 
of equipment used 

Atjstriav IMotion-Picture Theaters Wired During 1929 


Xnme 

Gitv 1 

1 

Burgkino 

ViemiT, 

Flite-Kino fKl Buehne 

Gnrtenbiu Kmo . 1 

Tuehl'^uben TonSlm Kmo 

5?chweden Kino 

Kmo Lu'^tspieltheater.,. 

'Vthnt*'? Kmo 1 

Vpollo Kmo . 

do. 

do 

do. .. 

Srhottenmu Kmo 

Man 1 Thcres.en Kmo 

Koiosseum Kmo 

-- do 

Moz'irtJuhtspiole 

1 do - _-[ 

Votn p 'rfekino 

do - 1 

Kmo Hand! 

\.cnonhof Kmo — . 

Busch Kmo 

{ Oraz 

i Vienna 

Uf i-Tonkmo 

.. do 

H wdn Tonfllmlvino 

, . .-do _ __ 

Lrtia: Palastkmo 

Kmg Ton Kmo 

Kmo Eisenbahnerheim 

KaBinierhchtsp’elo Mirabel! 

L do 

Graz 

; Vienna 

Salzburg 


Zentralkmo i Wiener Nensiadt, 


Seating 

capacity 


Equipment 


m 

500 
500 
400 
642 
1,100 
600 
1,440 
360 
542 
70S 
440 
411 
700 
1, 000 
l,<i23 
1,038 
630 
800 
304 
484 
400 

550 
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Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Klangfilm 

Do 

Do 

Biophon 

Do 

Selenopbou 

Marcoiu-Qefra (Britibh 
Austrian) 

Astra-Ton (Austrian) 
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Theie weie no new cinemas constiucted m Aust:ia duimg 1929, and 
accoidmg to tiade estimates, the total seating capacity has lemained 
unchanged 

Nmeteen featuie films were piodueed m Austiia chuing the year 
at a total cost of about 2,100,000 schilhngs 100, 000), wliich makes 
the aveiage cost per film about $15,800 AR oi the films piodueed 
were of the silent type Austiia is not yet m a position to pioduce 
sound films foi commercial pm poses, and it is extiemely doubtiul 
if it mil ever become a competitoi m that line Theie is only one 
studio m Vienna equipped to produce sound films (vSelenophon), and 
that studio has not enteied upon pioduction ot eithei sound shoits or 
features 

The feature films made m xlustria duimg 1929 weie piodueed 
generally by peisons more mterested m the import permits leeeived 
for then films than m the commeicia] possibilities of the film itself 
It IS not believed that the pictures piodueed possess sufficient nieiit 
to give them an appieeiable market outside oi Austiia 

In addition to the 19 feature fihns piodueed m Austiia duimg 1929, 
there weie also produced 160 shoits 
The United States contmued, during 1929, to supply the bulk of the 
feature films and shorts imported into Austria, as null be seen fiom the 
following table Of the total numbei ot featuie films impoited 
during 1929, 15 were sound films, ot vhieh 14 came fiom the United 
States and 1 from Geimanj" Silent versions did not accompany 
these films but mil piobably be biought in latei 

AtrsTRiAN Imports of Motiox-Pictuhe Films During 1929 
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! 
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.... , 1 
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I 

0 
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i 
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31 
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12 

IW 

3 
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3 , 


Russia . _ . 

0 


> 
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16 

10 
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Fngland 

Italv 

2 

1 

Total i 1 

006 

49 

Beninaik 

2 
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Sormd films have been well receix^ed m Austiia, and most cinemas 
showung them have packed houses In \iew of their extremely lecent 
appearance m Austiia, it is not possible to judge whether the novelty 
IS contnbutmg largely to that populanty Practically every cmema 
in Austria of adequate size either is alieady yuied foi sound films or 
has contracted for such winng m the near future Some of the erne- 
mas alieady wired have such a small seatmg capacitv that it is difficult 
to see how they can prove a financial success The need of laiger 
and better- ventilated cinemas m Austiia has long been felt, but 
there is little prospect of the situation improving in the near future 
because of existing unfavorable legislation regarding motion-picture 
concessions 

Austrian motion-picture production plans for 1930 are very vague, 
and the production situation will doubtless undergo httle change 
The number of film import permits issued m 1929 for each approved 
film produced m Austna durmg 1929 was 22 By a regulation of the 



Ministry of Commeice,^ published lecently, the issuance of film import 
Dernuts‘'up to August 31, 1930, will be as follows 


Approved Atjstkian Silent Films Produced during January, 1930 — 21 

FROM FEBRUARY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1930 

Entiitly Aiistnan-made siient films costing at least 60,000 sehiUmgs 13 

Films produced wlioU^ oi in pait m Austria on the production of which at 
least— 

Sexentj thousand schillmgs was spent m Austiia 15 

Eighty'^tiiousanci schillings was spent m Austiia 17 

Ninety thousand schillmgs was spent m Austria-. 19 

One hundred thousand schillings was spent m Austiia 21 

Sound films produced entirely within Austria shall receive a bonus m excess 
of the abo\ e schedule of 10 


For the application of the last clause, sound films are defined as 
follows sound films is meant those films whose accompanying 
music, noises, song, or speech is recorded on the film ribbon or on 
records m such a mannei that by mechanical means they can be 
synchronously repioduced 

The above legulations apply only imtil August 31, 1930, at which 
time the w^hole question of aitificial trade restrictions will be revised 
in accoi dance with the Geneva Convention of 1928 

HUNGARY 

By WalterfM Slavik, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Budapest 

Xo new^ motion-picture theateis weie built in Hungaiy during 
1929, the iiumbei of cinemas, therefoie, leniamed at 524 and seats 
at 180,049 

Enlaigenient by 600 of the seating capacity, of the Urania theatei, 
Budapest, was staited in 1929 Two weeks befoie its expected 
openmg (Febiuaiy 1, 1930) it was severely damaged by fire, neeessi- 
tatmg Its entire reconstiiiction No other reconstruction is leported 
m 1929 

The follovung ememas were equipped vnth sound apparatus m 
1929 

Hungarian Theaters Wired for Sound Films in 1929 


Theater 

Location 

Seatmg 

capacity 

Appaiatub 

Forum - 

Budapest _ . _ . _ 

780 

1,010 

651 

624 

660 

American 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Meitner-Philiph 

Klaugfilm 

Do 

Koval Vpollo 

do 

Ueesi 

^ __do ^ - 

Capitol « , 

do 

Jozsefvamsi ^ 

do 

Wekerle 

Kispest 

1,100 
734 
711 
319 * 

\poUQ, , 

Csepel _ _ ^ - 

LFA yy: 

Budapest 

Corso - 

„ - do 

Olympia i 

- - do.„ 

270 

267 

Gaumont 

Vesta 

do 

Impe-ial 

_ - do 

664 

jEdibell i 
|Gerard i 

Omma. 

Do 

do 

585 

585 

Orion 

do 

320 






1 The 2 theaters have the 1 apparatus m common, alternating its use 


In January, 1930, sound apparatus was mstalled m the Pfulumm 
theater, seatmg capacity 1,200, m Pesterzsebet, a suburb of Buda- 


^ •T1» text of the regulation is given in the appendix of this bulletin 
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pest Sound appai atus was planned foi 1930 bv seven other theaters^ 
with a combined seating capacity of 3,782 

The Corvm, the largest theatei m Budapest (capacity, 1,217), also 
plans installation of KJaiig film apparatus veiy shoitly The Uiama 
had planned a similar installation befoie its burning Plans foi recon- 
stiuction and sound installation aie now entuely unsettled 

The following featuie films weie started m Hungary in 1929: 
Kossuth, 01 Spring m the Storm (Tavasz a Vihaiban), A Bud in a 
Cage (Rabmadar), Theie is Just One Giii in the Woild fCsah egy 
hislany van a vilagon), and Eternal Love (Oiok szerelemj These 
films, all of which were silent, cost an estimated total of 390,000 
pengos ($68,250), an aveiage of about 100,000 pengos ($17,500) 
Kossuth was pioduced by Stemhaid-Szekeies, A Bud in a Cage, 
by Zsabka, Kalman, Tbeie is Just One Girl in the Woild, by Gal, 
Bela, Eternal Love, by Bethlen-Lazai 

The producers make their spoiadic attempts in the lented studios 
of the Hunma or Star companies, the only legitimate pioduetion 
compames in Hungaiy at piesent Xo studio in Hungaiy is yet 
eqmpped for sound pioduetion 

Himgaiian aiithoiities censoied 1519 films of a total length of 
1,797,667 meters during 1929 Of these, 786 films of a length of 938, 
670 meters were American, 293 of 4S7,033 meters weie Geiman, 253 
of 103,205 meteis were Hungarian, S3 of 78,840 meteis weie British, 
52,000 of 87,800 meteis weie Fiench, 24 of 43,331 meteis weie 
Austrian, and 28 of 58,787 meteis veie fiom other countiies The 
18 sound films censored in 1929 came from the United States and Ger- 
many 

The most interesting feature of 1929 afiectmg the motiompicture 
industry was the issuance of a goveinniental decree ' piovidmg that 
foi ever 3 ^ film pioduced in Hungaiy above a certain length and whose 
production cost was above a ceitain sum would be granted 20 censor- 
ship ceitificates Every foreign-produced film requires one of these 
censorship certificates before it can be censored The distributors 
of Ameiican films were able to have most of their fihns for the coming 
season censoied before the decree v ent into eftect, but a few certificates 
weie reqmred, about $265 each being chaiged for these ceitificates 
With the introduction of sound films in the fall of 1929, the film 
business picked up consideiably The last months of the 3 ^eai wit- 
nessed an economic depression and a geneial lowenngof the burring 
power of the pubhc This adversely affected the theater business, 
and theater owners aie complaining of pool attendance, while dis- 
tributors leport they aie having difficulties in sales and collections 
As m previous years, Ameiican films lemnined by far the most 
popular and in greatest demand 

Geneially speaking, the tiade expects the sound films, now that they 
have been introduced, to show the same lapid ascendancy as in the 
Umted States Theater owmers with sufficient capital prefer the 
sound films, as they make moie money from them, but poorer owners 
in Budapest and the Provinces aie disinchned to move until they 
must Howevei, lack of capital is the chief impediment at piesent 
The stiiking success of Hungary’s fiist sound picture has convinced 
most theater owneis the 3 " the 3 " must add sound equipment or lose 
their patronage Most of them, howrevei, are inchned to restnet 


i The text of the decree is given m the appendix of this bulletin 



then outlay as much as possible and to install cheap appaiatus which, 
lemudless ol quahty, gives them the light to adveitise sound peifor- 
mance All the laiger piovincial houses and second and thud 
urn houses desiie sound equipment Quite a few have aheady made 
moves in that diiection 

Xo conciete plans lor sound-film production have yet been formed, 
but the manager of the Hunma Fihn Co has declaied himself in 
iavoi of eqmpping his studio foi making sound pictuies 

At piesent contingent licenses foi featuie fihus cost both Ameiican 
and foieign distributors 1,500 pengos ($265) each In addition they 
must pay 20 fillers (,f0 035) per metei to tbe films fund and 7 fillers 
pel mkei foi censoiship, In contingent tickets, ioui shoit films are 
regal ded as the equivalent of one featm’e film 

According to distiibutois, motion-picture business is good in the 
capital and other large cities, especially in sound-equipped theaters, 
but pool in the lest of the provincial cities Ovei 100 houses are re- 
poited behind in their rental payments 


SPAIN 


By Julian C Greenup, American Trade Commissioner, Madnd 


The outstanding feature in the Spanish motion-picture trade during 
1929 was the intioduction of sound films Several important thea- 
ters m Madrid and Barcelona installed equipment and presented 
soimd films toward the middle of the year, and at its conclusion 
Bilbao, Zaragoza, Valencia, and Sevilla had eithei secured equipment 
or taken definite steps toward that objective The public was en- 
thusiastic upon hearing the first sound films, and the theaters weie 
well filled durmg the first few weeks Interest subsequently de- 
creased, and there was noticeable impatience, owmg to the inabihty 
of the masses to understand the foreign languages used The opinions 
of a number of authonties agree that foreign-language sound films 
have passed the peak and that the future success of sound programs 
m Spam depends upon the use of the Spanish language 
At the begmmng of 1930 sound equipment was m operation or 
defimtely decided upon by the following theaters 


Madrid 

Callao 

San Miguel 

Palacio de la Musica 

Real Cinema 

Monumental 

Royalty 

San Carlos 

Cinema Espana 

Barcelona 

Coliseum 

Tuoli 

Pans Cine 

Feimna 

Bilboa 

Coliseo Albia 

Buenos Aires 

Zaragoza 

Cine Alambra 

Qmntana y Cia 

Sevilla 

liorens 

Valencia: 

5 Olympia 


Make 

American 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Melodion 

American 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gaumpnt 

Ameiican 

Do 

Do 

Melodion 

Syntax 

American 

Do 
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Other makes of sound film equipment are on the market, but as tar 
as IS know no sales have been made The principal ones aie the 
Zeiss-Ikon, based on German and Biitish patents and the Electro-- 
Vox line 

DISTRIBUTION 

The subject of distiibution may be desciibed more accurately by 
following the ^^temporada,” or season, which is from September 1 to 
August 31, rather than the calendar year The 1928-29 season 'was 
exclusively of silent films Foi the 1929-30 season distributors have 
brought in veiy close to 500 feature films^ or about 100 less than for 
the previous film year Approximately 75 pei cent, or 375 films, weie 
of American origin, 50 weie German, 40 French, 15 British, and 20 
Italian, Swedish, Damsh, and others Aiound 125 veie sound films 
(music effects, talkmg, etc ), and the United States supplied not less 
than 120 of that number One German and one Biiti^h '=oiind film 
have been mentioned as the only non-Ameiican piodiicts of impoi- 
tance From 90 to 95 per cen of the sound films were accompanied by 
silent versions 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

Local film manufactuimg may not as yet be de-^ciibed as an mdus- 
tiy Numerous persons and films are listed as piodiicei^, but fe\v are 
equipped for complete production Several sue cesst ul films pm poi tmg 
to have been of Spamsh origm aie said to have been made m whole or 
in part in Fiance and Germany, and in other cases it i^ not known 
exactly wheie or how manufactuimg is accomph'^hed It appears, 
however, that fiom 20 to 25 feature films were completed m Spam 
durmg the t^ear, and 3 of them involved soimd Little progress has 
been made in the production of sound short subjects 

The average cost of domestic films is about 100,000 pesetas 
(S19,300j, wuth 50,000 and 200,000 pesetas as limits for 1929 As to 
studios, among more than 20 advertised, it would appear that the 
only ones which have produced regularly over a reasonable period of 
time aie hlaind Fdm (Ennque Blanco, owner), Carrera de San 
Francisco 4, and Omnium Cme (Emiho Sanz Cruzado, owmer), 
Bravo MunUo 26, both of Madrid These two companies report 
their total mvestments m equipment as 600,000 and 150,000 pesetas, 
respectively Laboratories suitably equipped for developing, cuttmg, 
title making, etc , are operated by Madrid Film, mentioned above, 
and Tiilla, S A , Kosell6n 255, Barcelona Fifteen other laboratories 
purport to be functionmg 

Prospects for production in 1930 mdicate that few additional films 
over the 1929 figuie W’dl appear How^ever, a greatei proportion of 
sound films aie anticipated, along wuth an improvement m the 
quahty of both kmds It is doubtful that additional studios wall be 
equipped wuth sound appaiatus 

La Sociedad Patna Films, Paseo del Prado 14, Madiid, is reported 
to have been foimed wuth a capital of 2,000,000 pesetas for the 
purpose of manufacturmg sound films by the patent of Jose Luis 
Fernandez Ayuso, w’hich consists of a synchromzmg appaiatus usmg 
a disk and loud-speakei and requiring no special projector The 
company plans to produce two sound films m the neai future, to be 
called ''La Patna Chica’^ and "‘Isidnn, o las Cuaienta y Nueve 
ProTincias ’ 



No other siudio is known to be equipped permanently with sound 


apparatus 

The follo\MUg more or 
durmg 1929 


less successful films were produced m Spam 


1 L'Auca del Sr Este\e, produced by Trova Film Cia , Pnncesa 19, Madrid 

2 Claveles de la Virgin, Floridn Re} , director 

3 Zalacain, el Aventurero, said to ha\e cost about 250,000 pesetas 

4 Hollywood Madrilena 

5 Viva Madrid que es mi Pueblo, produced at the end of 1928 and leleased in 
1929 by Madrid Film The low cost of this film, 125,000 pesetas, lesulted fiom 
the free services of the famous bullfighter Lalanda, who was connected with the 
film It is said to be the best Spanish production and to have rendered a net 
profit of 300,000 pesetas Directed by Fernando Delgado 

6 El Tren, produced by Julio Cesar, S A , Marquds de Urquijo 13, Madrid 

7 La Copla Andaluz, produced by Madrid Film, director, Ernesto Gonzalez 

8 El Re} que Rabio, Madrid Film, Jos5 Busch, director 

9 El GueriUero Juan Martin, el Empecmado, Madiid Film, Jose Busch, 
director 

10 El Suceso de Anoche, Leon Aitola, director 

11 El Heroe de Cascorro, Emilio Bautista, director (Distribution prohibited 
because it dealt with wars m Cuba before the Spanish-Amencan war ) 

12 El Mist ei 10 de la Puerta del Sol, a synchronized sound film produced b} 
D T M Vitores and directed by Francisco Elias Not especially successful, 
probably because of insufficient experience m sound-film production 

13 Futbol, Amor, } Toios, a sound film synchronized with disks, diiected 
Floridn Rey 

14 El Sexto Sentido, Nemisio Soiievila, diiector 

15 Gloria, produced b} Omnium Cine, Adolfo Aznar, direct oi 

16 Sugestion, Arturo Bermgola, director 

17 Esperanza, Jose Ruiz Miron, director (practically finished) 

18 La Aiegria que Pasa, Sabmo A Micon, director (almost finished) 

19 El Goido de NaMdad, Madrid Film, Fernando Delgado, director 

20 48 Pesetas de Taxi, Madnd Film, Fernando Delgado, director 

21 Estampas Espanolas, synchronized sound with disks 


THEATER CONSTRUCTION 

Ten new motion-picture theaters aie Icnown to have been con- 
structed during 1929, six of which were in Madrid Europa, 2,500 
seats, Metropolitano, 2,500, Castilla, 900, Dehcias, 2,000, San Carlos, 
2,000, and Palacio de la Prensa, 1,000 A new theater with 1,800 
seats IS bemg constructed on the Avemda Reina Mercedes in Sevilla 
The aggregate seating capacity is estimated at 15,000, or an average 
of 1,500 each 

At the end of 1929 not fewei than 300 motion-picture theaters weie 
functioning daily and 1,740 irregularly In addition to these, about 
1,035 literary and vaudeville theaters were showmg motion pictures 
occasionally Moreover, fiom 250 to 300 other amusement places, 
as bull rmgs, football fields, schools, hotels, caf6&, and clubs, were 
usmg films durmg certam seasons of the year The Anuario del 
Cmematografista for the 1928-29 season published the names of 
3,357 theaters or amusement places showing films 
Prom 100 to 150 theaters have been reconstructed as a result of 
the fire m the Novedades theater in Madnd Little additional 
seatmg capacity was added, howevei, as the reforms consisted 
chiefly m metal screenmg for fire protection 
There is no set pohcy as to winng Most opeiators seem to be 
unconcerned, or at least awaiting the lead of foreign developments 
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LEGISLATION 

Theie was no important legislation m 1929 agamst the importation 
or projection of foreign-made films or motion-picture equipment 
One unsuccessful attempt was made by a film possessing patent rights 
to prohibit the exhibition of sound films manufactured by competmg 
equipment, and throughout the yeai there were niimeious press 
rumors concernmg legislation to lestrict film impoits and to levy 
special taxes for stimulatmg domestic production In March a 
commission was appointed to study the mdiistiy, but its findings have 
caused no new legislation At the end of the year the situation 
remamed unchanged, and the trade anticipates no important legisla- 
tion m 1930 affectmg the foreign tiade 

Durmg the year American film prestige not only held giound but 
mcreased 

PORTUGAL 

By J L Pinkerton, Amencan Consul, Lisbon 

Durmg 1929 six new movie theaters were constructed m Portugal, 
their combmed seating capacity bemg 5,100 Two smaller cmemas 
were reconstructed No cinemas m Portugal are equipped wuth sound 
apparatus, and it is not expected that it will evei be geneially used 
There is a rule of the Portuguese Government that no foieign lan- 
guage, not even one phrase, is to be used in the titles of silent films or 
speech of sound fi]m‘=^ 

Three films, all silent, weic piodiu ed in Portugal duiing 1929, one 
of 4,000 meters costing about 100 000 escudos (S4,500), one of 4,000 
meteis costing about 90,000 escudos (S4,000), and one of 600 meters 
They were produced by Lupo Film (Lcla q of Oporto About 235 one- 
reel films showing Poituguese scenes and event^i w’ere piodiiced 

Diumg the yeai 1,059 films of a tot<d of 1,163 268 meters “were cen- 
sored and passed, onlv one film ha\ung been i ejected These films 
were of various origins, as indicated in the following list Amencan, 
545 films of 710,848 meteis, Fiench, 150 films of 134,286 meters, 
German, 90 films of 198,455 meteis, Portuguese, 239 films of 61,845 
meters, all otheis, 35 films of 57,833 meters 

The outlook foi motion pictures lemains good, and it is imdei*stood 
that attendance in 1929 was greater than dunng the piecedmg vear 
Amencan films aie still m good demand, but the competition of 
German films is malong itseli felt The few Russian films impoited 
have made a very favorable impression, and then numbei is expected 
to mcrease The language rule of the censorship hampers the intro- 
duction of such films, as some Russian phrases and terms can not be 
adequate! V translated into Poituguese 

It IS lumored that one theater wtII experunent with sound films 
towaid the end of 1930 Howevei, this will be confined to musical 
films, as dialogue is considered impossible If this theater does in- 
stall sound equipment, it will use that of Emopean manufacture, as 
Amencan equipment is consideied too expensive It is explained that 
cinema owners can hardly affoid a large investment in ecjmpment as 
long as the custom of opening the cinemas only fi’om 9 p m to nud- 
night pievails With two matinees, the total exlnbitmns per week 
aie onlv nine, whereas the aveiage m an American city is over 30 
Fiutheimore, the pubhc wnll not pay big pnces for tickets The 
maximum price foi a single seat m the best cinema in Lisbon is equiva- 
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lent to SO 44 United States currency, and the average about $0 30 
These prices include the tax which works out at from 12 to 15 per 
cent of gioss receipts for the bettei cinemas and more for the cheaper 
houses 

YUGOSLAVIA 


By Stewart E McMiIIin, 4mericsn Consul, Belgrade 


The following cinemas in Yugoslavia vere equipped with sound 
appaiatiis during 1929 


Belgrade 

Kolarac 

Luxor 

Koio&seuni 

Kassina 

Korsu 

Zagreb 

Olimpia 

Musical 

Croatia 

Edison- Palace. 
Europa-Palace 
Baraj e vo Apoio _ .. 
Loubljana Matica 
Novi Sad Apoio - - 
Bubotica Korzo... 


i^itiericaii 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Klaiigfiliii 

American 
Homon (Fiench) 
American 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Not knovn 
American 
Not known 


There is no important commeicial production of films in Yugoslavia 
Only notable events, such as gieat disasteis, activities of the King and 
his troops, various festivities, and the hke, aie filmed Neither large 
feature films nor even ordmary 5-reel films are produced The princi- 
pal distributors have laboi atones where Serbian (Cyrillic characteis) 
and Croatian (Latin characters) texts are inseited for films imported 

It is difficult to state how many feature films were censoied during 
1929 It IS believed that 60 to 65 per cent of them were American 
Information regaidmg the proportion of other countries is not avail- 
able, but m the Belgrade consulai distnct it is approximately 35 per 
cent It IS not known how many pictures censored were made with 
sound, bnt thus far only one picture which may be called truly a sound 
picture has been shown in Belgrade That picture, of Amencan 
origin, appeared early in January, 1930 There have been other so- 
called sound pictures, also Amencan for the most part, which really 
consisted of bits of dialogue heie and there and occasionally a song 
or orchestra music All these films had a silent version m Serbian 

The yeai 1929 was a very bad one for the film trade, but mcreased 
interest was noted to'ward the end of the year when sound film was 
mtioduced, first m Zagieb then m Belgrade The American sound 
films aie now the only ones on the market, and Amencan piestige m 
this legard has greatly mcreased by the fact that America was the first 
to introduce sound Mnis into the kingdom With the exception of 
one Hnmon and one Klangfilm apparatus, all sound appaiatus has 
been of Amencan ongm 

It is now' generally recognized in Belgrade that no cmema can long 
contmue its busmess unless equipped with sound apparatus The 
pubhc IS enthusiastic, although, as indicated above, most of the 
sound pictures introduced have merely had bits of dialogue and music 
and would probably have been total failures m the United States. 
In many cases the synchronization was poor, yet the small local 
theaters were crowded, as everyone wished to hear a sound film. 
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Cinemas have been crowded to such ex'tent that owners seem not to 
legret having invested consideiable sums of money in the puichase 
and mstallation of sound apparatus They appeal to be optimistic 
legarding the fiituie of the sound film and appeal to believe that by 
the end of 1931 silent films will have completely disappeaied in Bel- 
grade 

Tlwre appeals to be no movement tow aid the equipment of thea- 
ters wnth sound apparatus outside Belgrade and Zagreb, as the small 
theaters m the villages and othei towns do not possess sufficient funds 
to puichase such equipment Naturally, there is no pioduction of 
sound pictures m the country and will not be for some tune 

No studio expansions are contemplated 

Theie is no legislation contemplated of a nature mimical to the 
Intel ests of American films 


GREECE 

B> Ralph B Curren, Assistant Commercial Attache, Athens 

With the exception of one new^ 450-seat theater constiueted m 
Saloniki, no new” cinema theaters w^ere built oi conveited fiom other 
places of amusement during 1929 In the citv of Athens not only 
w^eie no new theaters constiueted, but a hrst-iun 800-seat theatei 
the Mondial, was conveited fiom a cinema house to a musical romedv 
and leviie theater 

In Octobei, 1929, tw”o of the fiist-iim thcaieis m Athens Attn on, 
and Ideal, completed then mstallations loi sound-iepiodiicmg equip- 
ment These w^eie the first cinema theatei s m Gieece to be wired 
for the showung of sound films The equipment used m these thea- 
ters IS of Amencan make The seating capacity of Atticon is about 
1,500 and that of Ideal about 1,100 In addition, the Pantheon, a 
lirst-iun 750-seat theatei in Athens, installed latei m the real a 
Svntok (Biitish) sound-repioducmg appaiatiis but the equipment 
has not wmiked satisfactorily, and the distiibutois of sound films 
have lefused to allow the theatei to show” then f Ims 

In Piraeus onlv one theatei, High Life, was w'lied towaid the end 
of 1929 The equipment installed i-^ of Amencan make This theatei 
has an estimated seating capacitv of about 000 

The only other Gieek city m winch ^ound equipment wa*^ installed 
during 1929 is Salomki The installations m Saioniki at piesent 
consist of the following Pathe, seating 900, Amencan ettuipment , 
Dionyssia, seating 850, and Palace, sealing S50, both Tobis-Klang 
(Geiman ) 

Duimg 1929 only tw”o fihns, Boia and Asteio, sveie puxhiced by 
the Dag Film Co of Athens The latter w'as showm wuth considei- 
able success for twm consecuti\e wrecks in one of the fiist-iun houses 
m Athens and latei thioughout the eniiie countiy Both films Aveie 
silent, as Greek prodiiceis have no facilities foi pioducing sound 
films Although exact figures are not available, it is not believed 
that these films cost moie than §2,500 to $3,000 each to pioduce 
In addition, production wms stalled on two othei films duiing 1929, 
Fai fiom the Woild, bv the Olympia Film Co , and The Apaches of 
Athens, by the Dag Film Co The first was completed eaiiv in 1930 
and showm m Athens 
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As can be seen, the Gieek film-pioducing industiy is still m its 
iiifaiic}^, and, judging fiom the little piogiess made m the last thiee 
reals, it will be a long time befoie it acqiiues suflEicient impoitance 
to command any public attention outside of Gieece 

Tiade statistics indicate that during the 1928-29 theatucal season, 
fiom Octobei, 1928, to May, 1929, 130 featuie films and 80 serials 
were exhibited in Athens Inasmuch as all films aie usually fiist 
shown m Athens and then ni the pionncial cities, this figiiie may be 
applied to the whole of Gieece as well All the seiials weie Ameiican, 
but it is estimated that not more than 40, oi about 30 pei cent, of 
the featuie films weie Ameiican, the balance being mostly oi Geiman 
01 Fiench oiigin 

As there were no sound-iepioducing installations in Gieece dining 
the 1928-29 theatucal season, no sound films were exhibited in that 
peiiod Between October and December, 1929, howevei, which 
period falls mto the 1929-30 season, about 10 featuie sound films 
weie shown by the two Athens theateis which weie wxied foi sound 
films Only one of these sound films was Fiench, Le Quaitiei Latin, 
the lest were all Ameiican 

The scaicity of good Ameiican silent featuie films began to make 
itself felt in 1929 This was one of the leasons why Gieek theatei 
manageis had to turn to European produceis foi filling then lequiie- 
ments as long as they had no facihties foi exhibiting sound films 
The installation of sound appaiatus in the early pait of the 1929-30 
season, of course, changed the situation, and as the numbei of iviied 
theateis mci eases, the demand for Amencan sound hlms is bound to 
mciease also Howevei, there aie some serious obstacles to be ovei- 
come which may tend to letaid the expansion of the use oi sound 
s^mchromzed and especially of dialogue fflims in Gieece 

One obstacle is the high imtial cost of wiimg a theater Theie aie, 
of course, lowei -priced equipments, but theater owners hesitate to 
oidei and mstall these systems foi feai of not being able to obtain 
films from the local distiibutors of American sound films, who have 
agreed among themselves not to allow films to be shown on any equip- 
ment except the best-lmown Ameiican systems until tiials are made 
and the apparatus m question pioves to reproduce satisfactorily 
Owing to the heavy Government taxation, the cmema business is not 
a very lucrative enterprise m Gieece and, therefore, no matter how 
moderately pnced a sound installation may be, it will be beyond the 
reach of the bulk of the provincial theaters foi several years to come 
and until general conditions improve 

There is also the difibculty of language At the piesent time silent 
films are shown with subtitles m Greek and French, but this pimciple 
can not, obviously, be carried out with dialogue films A stiikmg 
example of this is the fact that a tallang film which was a tiemendous 
hit m the Umted States and other countries scored no great success 
when exhibited in Athens, primaiily because the bulk of the population 
could not understand the words 

In spite of these difficulties, it seems to be the general opimon that 
next year the majority of the theaters in Athens and seveial moie 
theaters m Piiaeus and Salonila xvill be wired for sound films, if only 
for fear of not being able to secure satisfactoiy silent films It is also 
believed that in the course of 1930 at least one theater will be wiied 
at Yolo and tivo at Patras 
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A tiial made in i^thens with, a moie oi less impio vised Pathd 
soimd-repiodiicmg appaiatus m one of the so-called “populai’^ 
theaters (which lun seiial and Wild- West films) proved imusually 
successful as fai as both receipts and inteiest among the audience were 
concerned, and for this reason it is not unlikely that during 1930 some 
of the second and thud class theaters may be ivired foi sound films 
It is difficult to say whether or not the sound film has thus far met 
with success m Greece The trade is divided m its opinion It might 
safely be stated that it is the sound rather than the dialogue film that 
wdl eventually become moie popular m Gieece as without lequiimg 
any special knowledge of the language of the players it adds, by its 
sound effects and musical accompaniment, a great deal of mteiest to 
the film As regards the installation of sound studios m Greece, there 
is no such project in view for the time being 

RUM4NIA 

By Sproull Fouch§, American Commercial 4ttach^, Bucharest 

Theie weie onlv foui films exclusive of educational features pro- 
duced m Rumania durmg 1929 Then estimated aveiage cost was 
800,000 lei ($480) each 

There w’as only one coalition foi joint pioduction effected durmg 
the yeai, wffiich w^as between the Mai tin Beiger Film Co , ot Beilin 
and the Rumaman Mimstry of Foieign Aflaiis The film m question 
is a feature known as Stuimfliit dei Liebe (The Toiient of Love) and 
IS based on a celebrated Rumaman novel The actors weie German 
and Rumanian, and the IMimstry of Foreign Afiairs financed the 
production to the extent of 50 pei cent lor propaganda puiposes 
Theie w^ere four new' cinemas constiiicted durmg the year, one m 
each, Czernow'itz, Galatz, Jassy, and Rammciil-Valcea, wffiile six 
cinemas w'eie lenovated and enlarged in the Piovinces No new' 
cmemas or conveisions into cinemas weie effected m Buchaiest during 
the year The total mci eased seating capacity is 5,000 seats 
The mstallation of sound equipment in the Tnanon theater in 
Bucharest m Octobei, resulting m the introduction of Ameiican 
talking fiJms to the Rumaman public, has been such a success that a 
widespread mterest in this type of equipment has been mamfested 
by exhibitors all over the coimtry 
Two additional Bucharest houses, the Regal and Capitol, have 
mstalled synchromzed-disk eqmpment, the former being a Gaumont 
Chronophone and the latter a Bio-IVlultiphone-Standaid In the 
city of Galatz the Odeon Theater has just completed the installation 
of an American eqmpment The Trianon Theatei in Galatz is also 
consideimg the use of sound equipment 
Accordmg to the estimate of a leading authoiitv on Rumaman 
cinema matters, 300 Ameiican features w'ere brought into the market 
during 1929 No statistics showung the participation m the film 
maiket by countries is available, but according to the indication of a 
member of the commission of film censors, 150 films w^eie German, 
15 Austnan, and a total of 35 films w'ere of French, Italian, Damsh, 
Russian, and Enghsh origin As mentioned above, Ameiica is by 
far the largest suppher 

No special law's miimcal to the interests of the x4mencan mdustrw 
were passed dunng the yeai, but inci eased taxation on amusements 



and a special censor tax of 2 lei ($0 012) per inetei on film censoied 
are causmg dissatisfaction in the film trade 

Although there are at piesent only five theaters m the entiie 
country with sound -projection eqmpment, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 50 or 60 additional installations will be made in the first six 
months of 1930 

Silent films with oichestia synchromzation have not pioved 
popular, and m view of their lelatively high rental rates, it is unlikely 
that distributors will undertake the fuither importation of them 
Films meeting with the greatest popular favor are those with smg- 
ing and dancmg There has been no objection to English dialogue m 
pictures of this type, m spite of the fact that it is not understood by 
perhaps 98 pei cent of the audiences Where the dialogue has a 
vital bearmg on the plot it is translated mto Eumanian and run as a 
subtitle However, distributors are considermg the importation of 
sound-film musical features, so that extensive dialogue can be cut 
out entirely vuthout losing musical contimuty 

TURKEY 

By John T Harding, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Istanbul 

During 1929 foui new motion-pictuie theateis were built m Turkey 
Thiee of these, modern m every respect, are located m the capital, 
Angora, where until recently films were bemg shown m improvised 
buddmgs These new houses weie Turk Ocagi, Angora, seating 
capacity 500, Evkaf, Angora, seating capacity 650, Tiuk, Angora, 
seatmg capacity 1,350, and Samsim, Samsun, seatmg capacity 500 
Except peihaps m a few small mterior towns, on which data are not 
available, no leconstruction was imdertaken dunng 1929 

The buildmg and reconstruction program for 1930 calls for a new 
theatre to be named the Capitol, with 1,000 seats, and the impiove- 
ment and enlargement of the existing Luxenibiug from 450 to 1,800 
seats Both houses are in Istanbul 

Two cmemas, both m Istanbul, were equipped with sound apparatus 
durmg the lattei pait of the year, and both made their mitial showing 
of sound films in October They have American sound appaiatus 
They weie the Opera, with a seatmg capacity of 1,250, and the 
Alhambia with a seatmg capacity of 750 Only synchronized films 
are shown 

Plans for 1930 mdicate that the following theateis vnll be equipped 
with sound apparatus 


Turkish Theaters to Be Wired for Sound Films in 1930 


Name 

Cm 

Make 

Seating 

capacity 

Alhambra 

Melek 

Kulup. _ . 

Alkdzer 

Smyrna 

American 

650 
1,000 
600 
660 
1,260 
1, 000 
1, 800 
600 
1,350 
460 
450 

Istanbuk , _ 

do 

Angora 

ntanbul, 

do 

do 

Majik 

do_ 

Piobabij Tobis 

Anierirnn 

Capitol 

_do 

Luxemburg j 

do 

Not settled 

Turk Ocagi 1 

Aneoia 

...do 1 

do 

Turk 


Sakarja 

La’e . 

Smyrna, 

do 

Melov ox 

do 

1 

] 



Till key is not a film-producing coimtiy, until 1929 only eiglit 
films had been produced There are no studios, and interior scenes 
are filmed in ‘'diessed-iip^' locations During 1929 two silent 
films, the Ankaia Postasi (Angora Mail) and the Kacakcilar (The 
Smugglers), were undertaken by Ipekdji Bros , one of the coun- 
try's important exhibitois and distnbutors The first was com- 
pleted and shown in Istanbul, Angora, and Smyrna Work on 
the other was suspended after a fatal accident ocmirred m one of 
the scenes If both films had been completed, the aveiage cost 
of the two would have been about 10,000 poimds (S4,800j each 

Durmg the yeai 222 feature films were leleased, 12 of them sound 
films All of the sound films were of American pioduction Of 
the silent films, 80 per cent weie Ameiican, 11 per cent German, 
and 8 pei cent French Only two sound films were impoited with a 
silent version 

In spite of the fact that motion pictures offer the only land of 
entertainment and recreation available in Turkey to tHe geneial 
piibhc, except, of course, in a few of the larger cities, such as Istan- 
bul, Angora, and Smyrna, the general condition of the picture busi- 
ness durmg 1929 was bad as compared to previous years The 
poor attendance was a leflection, no doubt, of the unfavorable 
conditions which pievailed m all lines of husmess and the lower 
purchasmg power of the public In geneial, however, the exhibitors 
did not lose monev, but their profits weie too small to fiee them 
from worry In the case of Istanbul the situation of the silent 
houses became worse towaid the end of the year, follovung the 
equipping of two theateis for sound leproduction It is estimated 
that the attendance of the silent houses fell off 30 to 40 per cent, 
while the two wired houses drew largei crowds and increased their 
puces. 

American film piestige mamtamed itself durmg the year and 
even rose to a higher level There weie moie Ameiican films im- 
ported durmg the year than m 1928, and German, French, and 
Italian films lost out m this competition It is beheved, how- 
ever, that with the advent of the “talkie,'’ 1930 will see this popu- 
larity on the wane As is the case m most of the neai eastern coun- 
tries, French is the foreign language wuth which more of the popu- 
lation IS conversant Therefore, greater enjojunent is felt by a 
greater number of people from a French “talkie'’ than one in Enghsh 
or German 

The consensus among distributors is that American silent films wall 
continue to be as popular as m pievious yeais and that sound films 
vuthout dialogue will successfully compete with smiilai films made 
m European countries, but that the appeal of the French “ talkie" and 
mu^sical films will be greater than the same class ol Amencan films 

At the present time, there is no indication of the adoption of any 
legislation in connection vith the inotion-pictuie industry The 
installation of sound-film leproduction equipment on a lease basis 
offers certain difficulties. This vas undei taken by an American 
company, which found it received the status of a foreign company 
doing business in Tuikey and is accoidmgly obliged to register, 
mamtam an office, and keep books there At present it is impossible 
to foretell on what basis the income from this equipment will be taxed 
and whether depreciation m the value of actually installed equipment 
will be allowed by the fiscal authonties 



RUSSI4 

By George R Canty, American Trade Commissioner, Pans 

Though it IS diflacult to judge the actual state of the motion-picture 
industry m Soviet Russia, it would appear from reports of the German 
trade press, which usually is the best source of information on the 
subject, that business there is in a state of stagnation The sound 
film can not alone be held responsible for that condition Public 
demand being rigoiously controlled by the Government, the Soviet 
Umon could well afford to ignore new developments altogether and 
contmue to use the silent film Exports, on the other hand, have 
certainly been badly affected by the advent of the sound film, which 
excludes the silent Soviet product from lucrative foreign play dates 
Prospects for the Soviet film on foieign markets, therefore, seem to be 
none too bright 

As the Soviet film is reported to be becommg moie and moie scarce 
on the market (only 98 films are reported to have been produced dur- 
mg 1929 ), it IS difficult to judge of what is gomg on within Russia, 
particularly what progress has been made on film construction and 
development plans Another indication that film activity in Russia 
IS slack IS the fact that oeveral leadmg directors are at present travel- 
mg abroad There is no doubt that Soviet film men have also been 
considering the sound and tallong film, and a Russian process is said 
to be m a stage of development 

It 15 authoritatively reported that Soviet films fail to yield good 
profits in Russia, and that whatever exhibition profits have been 
recorded are entuely due to the exploitation of foreign films Ameii- 
can films are reported to be purchased from time to time by the 
Soviet film interests at very low prices Reliable film merchants 
claim that the possibilities of piofitable distribution of American 
features in Soviet Russia would be great with efficient handling and the 
absence of governmental interference 



APPENDIX 

AUSTRIA 

FILM CONTINGENT REGULATIONS 
CONTINGENT QLOT\, 1929 

ByJ'decree No 107 384r-9/L, dated December 24, 1929, the lustrinn Federil 
Mimstn of Commerce and Transportation placed the contingent cjuota at 
1 to 22 (21 for e'very appro\ed film produced in Austria for ^\hich less than three 
copies have been made m an Austrian film-reproducing studio) for 1929 The 
proMsional permits issued on the strength of the increased contingent quota 
arcl\alid until March 31, 1930 

CONTINGENT REGULATIONS FOR 1930 

In accoulance with the above-mentioned decree, the contingent regulations for 
1929 appl\ also to the month of Januar>, 1930, except that the contingent quota 
for appio\ed films produced m Austria is fixed at 1 to 20 flO) 

APPLICATION OF THE FILM CONTINGENT 

I (1) Pu lures for cinematographic displa\ (exposed films falling under 
Tariff No 307a- 1) destined for public displa\ can be imported into Austria unh 
on the strength of a special permit 

(2) Snell peimits arc issued b\ the film bureau of the Vienna Chamber of 
Comineice, Trade and Industry, upon instructions from the Federal Mmistrv 
of Commerce and Transportation, and, as a rule, these permits must be secured 
at the time the film is intended for public displa\ , the jiermit is granted after 
hearing the opinion of a committee of experts fFilrnbeirat) that studies the 
question of granting admission into Austria from economic viewpoints 

(3) The present regulations apph equallv to sound films, not howener, to 
cultural and educational films The term “sound fibn,’^ in the sense of thC'^e 
regulations, applies to films whose accompanvmg music, ^oiigs, speeches, or 
othei noises aie rolled off bAnchronousU bv a mechanical devuce, either from a 
film strip or a gramophone record So-called “record*’ sound films are classified 
as such, ni the sense of these regulations, onh m cases where the records ha\e 
been speciaih prepared for the film in question A ^et of selected, nonnal 
gramophone records, sercing an accompaniment of a film, does not count as 
sound film accompaniment Cultural films deal with sections of civilization in 
one 01 more regions m motion pictures, with or without text, and mosth with 
musical accompaniment Motion pictures mac he classified as cultural films, 
e\en if persons appear in it. proMdmg that the actions performed by these 
persons merelv" serce the purpo.se of illustrating an occupation Educational 
films differ fiom cultural films he the umformitv of the subject treated, the 
absence of accompaneing music, and the prominence gieen to the accompanemg 
text 

II The Federal Ministi v of Commerce and Transportation determines, from 
time to time, the number of foreign films to be imported for e\er\ film produced 
iocalh 

III (1) The committee of experts ' Filmbeirat) is composea of 1 rcpresentati\ e 
from the Federal Ministry of Commerce and Transportation, 2 represent at i\es 
of the \nstiian Film Board, 2 of the Vienna Chamber of Commerce, 2 of the 
Chambei of Labor m Vienna, and of a number of honoiar> represent at i \ es, 
nameh, 3 lepresenting the interests of the film producers, 4 of the film distribu- 
tors, 5 of the motion-picture theater owmers and 5 of film workers A sub- 
stitute must be appointed for each one of these representatives 

(2) The members of the committee of experts are appointed b} the Minister 
of Commerce and Transportation The i epresentativ e of the film workers 
IS nominated by the Vienna Chamber of Labor The other representatives 
of interested parties are nominated either bv the Vienna Chamber of Commerce 
or by their respecti\e organizations The Minister of Commerce and Trans- 
portation IS authorized at an\ tunc to request the resignation of a member 

(69j 



(3i The representatn e of the Ministry of Commeice acts as chaiiman of 
the committee or else he mai appoint any one membei to take his place The 
presence of at least six members of the committee constitutes a quorum, and 
judgment is passed by majority In cases of doubt decision rests with the 
chan man The business and legal agenda of the committee is handled b\ the 
Vienna Chamber of Commerce, Trade and Industry 

(4) A.t special request representatn es of the piovmcial goveinments may 
be united to attend the sessions of the committee, but they aie not permitted a 
a A ote Likewise, the secretaries of the trade organizations m the film industry 
may be admitted to the sessions, but these too ha\e no vote 

IV Appro\ al foi admission into Austria of foreign films comprises the fullov ing 
inquiiies 

Examination of locally produced films destined to seive as a basis foi fixing the 
impoit contingent, so-called ‘LStammfilme ” Foi this purpose onh normal 
feature films — that is, program filling films — come into consideiatioii These 
are examined by the committee along certain lines and may be desciibed by 
tViem as “\alid for a contingent ” Missing or unlikely statements concerning 
production costs mav be replaced by estimates made by the committee Under 
no circumstances will the actuities of the committee be m the natuie of police 
censorship, foimerlj practiced 

Inquirv as to whether or not a film shall be classified as a domestic pioduction 

Inquiry as to classification of a film as short comedy, grotesque film, tuck 
film, nevs item, and so forth 

Decision, m questionable cases, whether a film shall be classified as cultuial or 
educational 

The committee may appoint subcommittees from ns ciicle to study individual 
questions, and it may consider the decisions reached as final if they ha\ e been 
adopted vith a three-quarter majority 

V (1) Permits granted for a film simultaneously apply to all copies, ban mg 
possible special regulations If a film appears in two or more program filling 
parts, each part will be permitted to count as one film 

(2) The producer or purchaser of a domestically produced and appio\ed film 
(see Point IV, section 1) is granted preliminary permits (Vormerkscheine) foi the 
number of import licenses decided on These preliminaiy permits can be passed 
on to film distributors and form the basis for the issue of import licenses Locally 
pioduced films can only serve once for the above purpose 

(3) Import licenses are made out in the name of the mdividual authorized to 
import films and for one particular film and are not transferable Preliminaiy 
permits and import licenses are valid for one yeai from the date on which the 
domestic film has been submitted to the committee for approval in the above 
sense 

VI (1) The Federal Ministry of Commerce and Tiansportation maj decide 
to what extent preliminary permits may be granted m advance of the investiga- 
tions to be made m accordance with section 1 of Point IV Applications for 
advance permits must be accompanied by a repoit prepared by the film bureau 
of the Vienna Chamber of Commerce 

(2) Films submitted for recognition as domestic pioducts, but declined by the 
committee, may be granted free import m consideration of the domestic work 
contained therein In such a case the producer of a foieign film of this kind will 
beallo(mtedan import permit without reference to domestic production (Point II) 

(3) Comedies, grotesque films, trick films, news items, etc , not exceeding 700 
meters m length including all titles, are entitled to import permits, outside of the 
contmgent, in proportion to the number of shorts normally required to supplement 
programs 

GERMANY 

DECREE CONCERNING THE IMPORT OF EXPOSED MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 

feince it IS not defimteb kno\vn \\hether on account of the international agree- 
ment for the abolition of import and export restrictions of November 8, 1927, the 
import regulation for films will be lifted as of June 30,1930, I am provisionally 
issuing the followung regulations 

On the bags of my regulations concerning the import of exposed motion-pictui e 
films dated December 11, 1928, 11 A/9 Nr 17 624/28, 1 am setting a fixed contin- 
gent of 210 films for the contmgent jear 1930-31, that is, the period between 
JuK 1, 1930, and June 30, 1931 

Of this number 160 import permits are to be distributed to the renters entitled 
to them The remaiiung 50 permits remain at my disposal and according to my 



regulation of Febiuaiy 27, 1929, II 9a, Ni 34S0'29, will he distiibiited tu those 
Geiman firms who are able to prove that the\ have sold German films abiuad and 
that the^ have exhibited such films publicU abroad 

On the basis of the above regulation, I call upon all renting fit ms wdio ma\ claim 
contingent rights for the contingent jear 1930-31 to send lu their applications 
with statements regarding the Geiman films rarrMng contingent lights which 
ha\e been leleased bj them before March 1, 1930, to the Aussenhaudelsaus'.chu--^ 
Filme, Dr Kuhnert, Berlin SW 48, Friedrich«trasse 250 

In cine time I wall call upon the firms who ha\e claims for obtaining export con- 
tingent permits to send m their claim 

I resel^ e the right to issue special regiilation'=5 mgardmg the import uf sou 'd and 
talking films at anv time 

HUNG4R31 

DECREE NO 201,395/1929 B M VU OF THE R H AflMSTER OF THE INTERIOR 

I decree herewith, in accoid with the R H Minister of Coinmeicem cunform- 
itv with the commission received m par igraph 6 of ministerial deciee No 2,900 
1929 M E as it refers to the execution of said decree the following 

(1) The supervising boaid ma^ grant a dela\ of payment of motion picture 
industrial fees up to June 1, J930, charging 8 per cent intere-t per annum fur 
films unclaimed up to the piescnt if application foi censoiing uf ^anie was filed 
before August 1, 1929, with the National Board of Motion Pictuie Rcmcw, 
provided that the firms in question gne a note in an amount =iifficitnt as a secu^lt^ 
to co\er the fees pavable for their films 

t2) Firms which are able to pro\e m a ^ati^factun manner that ceitiiu films 
of theirs were bought befoie August 1, 1929 and that a dtpoait loi Sc^me wa^ 
made at the time of pm chase but up to the present owing to technical ca^•^cs 
could not present same for censorship to tin* National Boar i of Motion Picture 
Review, maj get the license foi then film, exceptionalK , ba^i d on the df cisioiin 
of the noimstenal ckciee No 11,300/1927 E 

Applications for abo\e said pioleicntiil treatment must be -eitt to me for 
decision not latei than Februai\ 15 1930, with the opimoi of tne Nati mal 
Hungarian Motion Picture Industrial \ssoCiation inclosed 

Concerning the fees pa\able the special treatiiient as ^ct forth in tlu3 fiml 
pira graph of this deciee ma\ also be applied 

'3i The film fund issues to the producer 20 import licen'-es for e%en domesP- 
cilh maniUactured sound short not longer tn in 400 meter- For e\er\ one oi 
these import licenses one imported sound short maj oe oistrihutcd 

As a liansitionarv measure, up to the time when the producing of the so-calied 
sound shoits will stall in Hungar\ but not later than June I, 1930, live impuited 
so-called sound shorts not longer than 400 meters mav be distributed foi the 
rendering of one import license i-^'sucd for the so-called normal motion-pietu»£ tilm 
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FOREWORD 


The customer preferences as to basic constiuction and equipment 
of automobiles vary greatly among the markets of the world In 
most tropical countnes open cars are preferred, because they are 
considered cooler, and leathei upholstery is lequired because of the 
rapid deterioration of fabric Hilly countries, and those without 
extensive unproved roads, requue high road clearance and, m many 
mstances, special gear ratios Wood wheels do not withstand the 
heat and dampness of the mteiior of xifrica Bright colors are 
becoming more and more popular m most markets, but green is 
regarded as a sacred color m Arabia and Persia, and dark red or 
maroon is reserved for the imperial family m Japan, therefore, these 
colors can not be used on automobiles m those markets 

Many changes have taken place m these preferences smce the 
pubhcation of Trade Information BuUetm No 431, Automotive 
Equipment and Construction Preferences m Foreign Countries, and 
this bulletm is intended to piesent those changes and to replace the 
former pubhcation It is based on reports from oversea representa- 
tives of the Departments of State and Commerce, and was compiled 
m the Automotive Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

That division has more detailed information on the countnes 
covered in this report, and also material on countries from which 
data were received after this bulletm had gone to press The division 
invites specific mqumes from A merican exporters 

William L Coopee, Director, 
Bmeau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


May, 1930 



AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
PREFERENCES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Compiled by George P Viault, Automotive Division 


American motor vehicles are well and favorably known thioughoiit 
the world, but if they aie to mamtam then present position increased 
attention must be given to foreign piefeiences m mat tern of con- 
struction, eqmpment, and color Exporteis of xA.nierican automobiles 
aie lookmg to the foreign field to absoib a substantial part of produc- 
tion, and they should not overlook the fact that foieign manufacturers 
are domg everything m their power to supply their home maikets as 
well as to get a larger share of export business To stimulate the 
greatest possible demand, it necessaiilv follows that local color^ 
tnmmmg, upholstery, and design prefeiences should be carefully 
considered 

American manufactureis have cateied to many local pieference? 
and have increased then sales accoidinglv In a few cases such 
preferences have been changed oi mfluenced laigelv hy an appiecia- 
tion of the advantages of standaid pioducts, but, on the ivhole, 
successful expoiters aie followmg the loreign dealers’ specifications 
as closely as possible 

In compilmg the mateiial for this bulletin, tables were piepared 
showing the rule oi the road and dnve prefeiences throughout the* 
woild Other tables show constiuction and equipment piefeiences. 
Some of the preferences mentioned m this report are not basic, and 
undoubtedly the present demands wnll change as the maikets expand. 
The purpose of this pubhcation is to show the trends that have 
mamfested themselves, and in no way is it to be presumed that 
equipment and accessories for W’hich no demand has yet developed 
are not salable 

Where the rule of the road is to the left, the piefeience is almost 
always for iight-hand drive cars In many countries the mipoi tation. 
of left-hand drive cais is expressly prohibited 

The growing use of the closed car has become manifest throughout 
the world The open cai is still popular in many countiies havmg a 
warm, even temperature, but the closed eai continues to gam in 
popularity In pnmitive countnes, the open cai is usuallj^ pre- 
ferred because it can be loaded with fi eight and passengers wxth 
greater ease than a closed car Bnght colois aie paiticularly favored,, 
and the plated tiimmmgs on piesent-day models make them moro 
atti active Batteiy igmtion is in almost umversal demand There 
are a few^ markets, how^ever, w’^heie magneto ignition is still m favor. 
Magnetos aie populai w^heie there is a moist tiopical climate, m 
countnes w^heie the servicmg of batteiies has not i cached a well- 
developed stage, and on many islands w^here the tiips are so short 
that a batteiy does not easily rechaige 

( 1 ) 
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The road cleaiance of American cars is satisfactory m most foreign 
rnaikets Howevei, the trend toward low clearance is not welcomed 
m hilly countries, or m countries wheie road construction is not far 
advanced 

Consideiable attention should be given to those countries in which 
the metric system is m use It is important in such markets to have 
the speedometer register in kilometers In the case of gasoline 
gages, consideiable difficulties have arisen, it has been found most 
satisfactory to eqmp cars with gages showing %, and full in 

those markets where the metric system is m use when theie is diffi- 
culty in equipping vehicles with liter gages 

The preference m regard to wheels has varied greatly in the past 
few years On passenger cars, all types are used, but wood and wire 
wheels are appaiently favored In the case of trucks, wood and 
steel spokes lead m populaiity, with a giowing demand for disk 
wheels on heavy models In the tables following the types have been 
arranged in the Older of their popularity 

Bafloon tires are universally m demand throughout the woild 
The preference is so well established and standardized that little 
discussion on the subject will be given in the individual market 
preference surveys The balloon tire is also popular on busses, and 
the use of solid tires on tiucks is constantly decreasing Many 
European countries prohibit the use of sohd tires on city streets 

Standard equipment is satisfactory m most foreign countries 
This IS especially so m Europe, where the regular equipment on 
stock models usually satisfies the wants of the purchaser In a large 
number of countries and among particular groups there is a demand 
for smait and showy accessories 

Regulations piohibitmg the use of spothghts have spread to a con- 
siderable extent m cities throughout the world, but such lights are 
geneially popular m poorly Lighted rural districts 

A special gear ratio is required in some countnes, but standard 
Amencan cars perform satisfactorily m most cases Where no mention 
is made of gear ratio m the reports that follow, it will be understood 
that standard eqmpment is entirely satisfactory 

NORTH AMERICA 

Automotive preferences m North America are largely those of the 
Umted States, with slight variations due to climatic conditions 
Most of the countnes in this area have no definite preferences that 
Amencan manufacturers do not supply, and there is almost no Euro- 
pean competition As a result, the demand is laigely for Amencan 
stock models 

Closed cars have made considerable progress m recent years, and 
are most popular m Canada, Mexico, Costa Rica, and other markets 
The open car has retained a considerable amount of its popularity 
in the West Indies generally, except m Cuba, where pnvate owners 
prefer closed models m order to distmguish them from pubhc vehicles 
The color of the car is an important item, stnct attention should be 
given Ihis matter 

Fabric upholstery is not hked in the West Indies or m Central 
America The hot moist weather is some of the countnes in this 
area makes the use of leather and substitutes more acceptable. 
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because of its coolness and durability This is particularly true %vith 
regard to open cars Fabric upholstery is usually' acceptable in 
closed cars and is preferred by^ purchasers of medium and high pnce 
cars 

Accessones are exceedingly populai in Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies, because of the shoivy appeal ance given the 
car Chromium and other modem plating work is greatly admired, 
although some kinds deteiiorate quickly because of weather con- 
ditions 

North Americ^^ Dri\e Preperexces Rule of the Ro\d 


Country 

Rule of road 

Drive preference 

Bahama Islands 

T^ft 

Right hand 

Barbados 

do.. 


British Honduras 

do j 

Left-hand 

Canada., 

Right i 

Bo 

Costa Rica 

do — 

Bo 

Curacao 

do - 1 

Bo 

Domimcan Republic 

do ) 

Bo 

Butch West Indies 

ANdo 1 

Bo 

Grenada 

Left 

Bo 

CTnflflplnnpp. _ . _ 

Right 1 

Bo 

Guatemala 

do 

Bo 

TTftiO 

do - 

Bo 

Honduras 

do 

Bo 

Jamaica 

Left 

' (0 

Martinique . 

1 Right 

Left hand 

MfiYinn _ _ . . _ _ 


Bo 

XJfi'K’fonndland __ _ . _ _ 

1 Left 

Bo 

Nicaragua 

Right 

Do 

Panama 

l„..,do, 

Do 

Porto Rico 


i Bo 

Salvador 


Do 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1 Left 

1 

1 Right-hand 


" Generally left-hand, but dealers should specify 
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BAHAMA ISLANDS 

Leo J Callahan, American Vice Consul, Nassau 

There has been a growing preference in the Bahama Islands for 
closed models, especially during the lainy season Colored vehicles 
with plated trimmings are preferred The trimmmgs should be rust- 
proof Geniime and imitation leather upholstery gives better service 
and IS much cooler in the tiopical climate 

BARBADOS 

William W Brunswick, American Consul, Bridgetown 

All cais sold in Barbados have bumpers, spare tire, and rear-view 
mirrors A small propoition of cars have spot lights, but there is 
practically no demand for them The cars all have plated trimmmgs, 
and the low and medium price American cars have genmne or imita- 
tion leather upholstery 

About 60 per cent of the cars in use are open, but the present tend- 
ency IS toward sedans The 5-passengei vehicles are most popular 
Wue wheels aie used to a consideiable extent on passenger cars, and 
some have disk wheels Many trucks are equipped with disk wheels 

CANADA 

A H Thiemann, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Ottawa 

There does not appeal to be any important differences between 
average American preferences and Canadian preferences Perhaps 
the most outstanding pieference is for the British gasolme gage to 
measure imperial gallons Bumpers, spare tire, rear-view mirror, and 
wmdshield wiper are the usual accessories 

Dark colors predominate, but many new cars have brilhant hues 
Cloth upholstery of sober tone and plated trimmmgs are popular 
Approximately 80 per cent of aU cars are closed and 85 per cent are 
4 or 5-passenger vehicles 

Practically aU new cars aie equipped with balloon tires^ and trucks 
with pneumatic tires Artillery wheels predominate in botKTpassenger 
cars and trucks In the case of passenger cars, wire and disk wheels 
are also used to some extent There is some demand for disk and steel- 
spoke wheels on trucks 

COSTA RICA 

R W Unckles, American Vice Consul, San Jose 

Nmety per cent of the passcngei cars now bemg imported into 
Costa Rica are closed 5-passenger vehicles Leather upholstery to 
match the color of the car is geneially pi ef erred Automobiles should 
have a high road clearance because of the ruts, rocks, and other ob- 
structions encountered on most of the roads of the country It is. 
customary foi cais to come equipped with a special gear ratio to 
provide extra pulling power, because of the generally steep grades 

CUBA 

Edward D McLaugbUn, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Habana 

Theie is no Cuban preference m body colors Leather upholstery 
is the most popular Trimmings m use are those ordinarily m vogue 
in the Umted States, wuth the exception that the cowl lights mounted 
on the hood are indispensable They are classed as extra equipment 
and so charged foi by dealeis 
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About 50 per cent of the cars are open models, and this class of 
vehicle is used largely for hire purposes Private owners usually 
prefer closed cars, if only to distmguish them from pubhc vehicles. 
Disk wheels are very popular on passenger cais Some trucks have 
steel wheels, but the majority have oidmary wood types 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Reed Paige Clark, American Consul, Santo Domingo 

Colored cais with leathei oi imitation-leather upholstery aie pre- 
ferred m theDommican Republic Browm is m favor for all upholstery 
Eighty-five pei cent of the cars are open models Bfigh load cleaiance 
IS preferred, but the majority of the imported cars have low cleaiance 
and are accepted in that condition Wood and disk v heels aie the 
most popular on passengei cars Steel-spoke, wood, and disk wdieels 
are popular on trucks 

GUADELOUPE AND MARTINIQUE 

James E Parks, American Vice Consul, Martinniue 

There are no local preferences m Guadeloupe and ^vlartimque that 
American manufacturers do not cater to About 60 per cent of all 
cars are open models Dark colois are preferred Ordinaiy Ameiican 
road clearance is acceptable, the road clearance on French cais is 
said to be too low 

GUATEMALA 

Merwin L Bohan, American Commercial Attadu, Guatemala Cit\ 

Theie is a stiong demand in Guatemala for sbof k absoibeib, owing 
to the poor condition of the streets and loads, and, ior the same reason, 
ears having a high load clearance are preferred The majority of the 
cars in opeiation are 5-passenger open models Light colors are in 
favor Leather and imitation-leathei upholsteiy is popular iii the 
open models, and mohaii in the closed cars The metric system is 
in use, but gasohne is sold m United States gallons, and therefore 
indicators showing gallons aie acceptable However, speedometers 
should registei m lolometeis 

HAITI 

George D LaMont, American \ ice C onsul. Port au Prince 

Brown, dark blue, and gieen aie the most popidai body colors m 
Haiti Leather upholsteiy is most popiilai because of its coolness and 
also because it is not so easily soiled About 65 per cent of all cais 
are open models, and the majoiity are 5-passengei touring ears 
High road cleaiance is prefeired, owung to lughway conditions and the 
numbei of streams which must be folded on loads in the mteiior 
The country is extiemely hillv, and although most cars m use have a 
standard gear latio, a lowei latio would be desiiable 

HONDURAS 

Da\id J D M>ers, American C onsul, Tegucigalpa 

Hondui’an buyers desue all accessoiy equipment possible Fifty 
per cent of the cars in use are black because none other are available, 
but bnght, attractive colois, especially green, with, showy trimmings 
nre prefeiied Cars aie often sold on appearance and comfort 
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Geniune leathei upholstery is m demand Koad cleaiance should be 
high, at least dji inches There is no particular preference with regard 
to wheels Wood, wire, and disk wheels are almost equally popular 
on passenger cars and tiucks There is some use of steel wheels on 
heavy tiucks 

NICARAGUA 

Gir\aii Teall, American Vice Consul, Cormto 

The aveiage car purchaser in Nicaragua shows preference for a stock 
Ameiican car which has an air of luxury expressed by bright colors and 
tnmmmgs and a generous display of accessories Light blue, green, 
and black are favoiite colors Leather upholstery is preferred 
Open cais with large seating capacity are the most popular. 

JAMAICA 

Jos A de Olivares, American Consul, Kingston 

About 70 pel cent of the automobiles in use in Jamaica are 5- 
passenger touiung cars Light blue, maioon, and tan, with leather 
upholstery to match, are popular Spot lights are prohibited by law 
and may be used for repair work only Real -view nairrors are com- 
pulsory The British imperial gallon is the standard measure, but 
the United States gallon mdicatoi is acceptable 

MEXICO 

Walter E Aylor, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Mexico City 

Mexican preferences with regard to color and equipment aie similar 
to those m the Umted States Spot bghts are prohibited m many 
cities and rear-view mirrors are compulsory About 80 per cent of 
the cars have fabric upholstery, which is satisfactory except in the hot 
sections of the country Closed cars are the most popular There 
has been an mcreasmg number of coupes and loadsters m use, parti- 
cularly for women who drive their own cars, multicar fanulies, and 
young men 

There is a consideiable demand for trunk racks and trunks to match 
the body fimsh Theft-proof attachments are very popular, as petty 
pilfenng is a source of constant annoyance to motorists Throughout 
the greater part of the Repubhc special gear ratio is very necessary 
because of the loss of power due to high altitudes and the consequent 
ranty of atmosphere, and also on account of the heavy giades A 
metric speed indicator should be provided 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Avra M Warren, American Consul, St John’s 

Although the rule of the road in Newfoundland is to the left, there 
are no requirements for right-hand drive, and the majority of car 
owners prefer standard American and Canadian left-hand drive 
automobiles Closed cars are now the most popular There is no 
particular preference with regard to color or upholstery Auto- 
mobiles should be equipped with a gasohne gage registeimg imperial 
gallons In 1929 wne wheels achieved a preference on passenger 
cars, followed by the artillery type Steel-spoke wheels and disks are 
the two types most preferred on trucks. 
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PORTO RICO 

Darwm De Golm, Assistant Trade Commissioner, San Juan 

Bumpeis, spare tire, and rear Yle^v miiror are standard equipment 
in Porto Kico Spot lights are not m general use, and few are sold. 
Colors are much preferred, although no particulai one is outstanding. 
Porto Ricans prefer leather upholstery, resident Americans prefer 
fabric The island is very mountamous, and there are many heavjr 
grades, standard American gear ratios, however, are satisfactory 
Occasionally an order is placed for somewhat lower ratios than usual 
for heavy trucks, but automotive dealers do not believe that a special 
gear ratio would prove an important sellmg pomt 

EL SALVADOR 

A E Carleton, American Consul, San Salvador 

Theie has been a notable increase m small cars in El Salvador. 
Closed cars are defimtely the most popiilai and make up 75 per cent 
of recent importations There aie no definite color preferences. 
Leather upholstery is preferred, m colors to match the car Plated 
work IS very popular 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Open cars have retamed a consideiable poition of their appeal 
in the South American countries, paiticularly when the cars are to 
be used outside of cities Automobiles exported to these countries, 
with the exception of British Guiana, should be eqmpped with metric 
speedometers Gasolme gages graduated m liters are used in all 
countries except Ecuador and Bntish Gmana Battery ignition i& 
original equipment on all imported cars High road clearance is a 
matter of importance on roads outside of cities Special gear ratio 
is not reqmred m all the South Amen can markets, but is used to 
advantage m those cmmtnes havmg a mountamous hmterland 

The trend m wheels has been m favor of the wood and wire types. 
Disk wheels have not mcreased m populanty Balloon tires are in 
general use on passenger cais 

South American Drive Preferences \\d Rule of the Ro\d 


Country 

Rule of road 

Drive preference 

Argentiiici - .i 

Left 

! Right hand 

Bolivia 

Right 

Left hand 

Brazil - 

do - 

Do 

British Guiana 

Left 

Do 

Chile 

Right . 

Do 

Colombia - 

- .“do .... ... 

Do 

Ecuador.- 

.. ..do.. . 

Do 

French Guiana 

-do 

Do 

Paraguay... _ 

L'eft 

Do 

Peru ... 

Right 

Do 

Surinam 

_ ..do 

Do 

Uruguay — 

1 Left ..... 

Eight hand 

Venezuela — 

j Right 

Left hand 



South American Basic Construction Preferences 
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AEGENTINi 

Thomas C Ballagh, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Buenos Aires 

Closed cars aie numerous in Argentma, but open cais still enjoy 
a considerable portion of the market It is believed that of all cars 
m use, closed cars account for 30 pei cent of the low-piice, 60 per 
cent of the medium, and 50 per cent of the high-price group Plated 
work is universally m demand Leathei upholstery is used m open 
cars and to some extent m closed cars Dark and medium colors 
aie the most popular, but about 20 per cent have light-color finishes. 

AH automobiles exported to Argentma should be equipped with 
metiic-system mdicators and with right-hand drive Battenes are 
used almost to the exclusion of magnetos 

There is a -widespread preference for automobiles with high-road 
clearance, owing to the dirt loads outside the cities At present, 
American and European manufacturers do not catei to this demand* 

BOLIVIA 

Edward G Trueblood, \mericau Vice Con'^ul, L i Paz 

In Bolivia, body finishes are preferred m colors, rather than black. 
Two-tone finishes and tiunniings are popiilai Conseivative colors 
are preferred Upholstery of real or artificial leather is requested 
by a large percentage of car buyers Theie is a diveigence of opmion 
vuth regard to battery or magneto equipment High-road clearance 
IS unanimously favored, owing to the very bad geneial condition of 
the roads ArtiUeiy w’-heels are usually piefeired on passengei cars, 
with a growmg demand for wire wheels Disk and steel-spoke 
wheels are preferred on trucks 

Bodies should be strengthened m every possible way in cider to- 
stand the rough usage automobiles are given Special gear ratio is 
of great advantage on this market, because most of the cars m the 
country are used m the plateau region* This legion has an altitude 
of 13,000 feet, and roads have steep grades Increased clmibmg 
po\ver IS essential m \uew of the loss of power due to the altitude. 

BRAZIL 

Howard H Tewksbur\ , American Trade Comnusaioner 

The automotive market of Brazil is controUed by dealers m Ameri- 
can cars, and American innovations are usually popular At present, 
bumpers are used on piactically aU cars Spot hghts are used to a 
small extent Bright-colored vehicles with plated trimnimgs are 
greatly m demand Leather or mutation-leather upholstery is gen- 
eraUy preferred north of Eio de Janeiro 

The gasohne gage and the speedometer should register m the 
metric system, however, gasohne mdicators showmg Jh H, and 
full are acceptable Battery igmtion is almost univeisal Magneto 
igmtion IS sometmies requested for h8a\^ trucks High road clear- 
ance IS important Solid tires are discouraged by heavy taxation 
Wood and wire wheels are prefeiied on passengei cars and trucks up 
to 3 tons Trucks over 3 tons aie usually equipped with steel-spoke 
or heavy disk wheels 



CHILE 

Howard H Tew ksbury, American Trade Commissioner 

The Chilean purchaser of an automobile desu’es as much extra 
equipment as possible Distributors ordinarily put on additional 
equipment to meet this demand Although any color is acceptable, 
the brilliant and light shades are prefeired It is veiy diJB&cult to 
keep daik-finished vehicles clean because of the great amount of 
dust, particularly in the summer season While plated trimmmgs 
are veiy well liked, then absence is not sufficient to affect sales 
materially 

Fabric, leather, and some artificial leather are all used m the up- 
holstery, and there appears to be little choice between the first two 
Leather upholstery is said to be the logical type to supply for central 
and northern Chile, because of the ease of cleaning it, but no pro- 
nounced preference has developed for it except m the north 

It IS estimated that closed cars account for 50 or 60 per cent of 
sales at the present time, and the ratio is mcreasmg The demand 
for this type of car has come almost entirely withm the past three 
years and has grown very rapidly In cars of the $2,000 price class 
approximately 80 per cent of the present sales aie closed models 
Roadsters, coupes, and cabriolet models have a small demand 

COLOMBIA 

Walter J Donnelly, American Commercial Attache, Bogota 

Standard accessories, such as bumpers, lear-view minors, etc , are 
in wide use throughout Colombia Spot lights are mcreasmg in pop- 
ularity with the constant extension of new roads Irom the prmcipal 
-cities Horns and other warning signals are m great demand Light 
colors are preferred Leather upholstery is the most acceptable to 
purchaseis outside of the cities The road clearance of cars shipped 
to the Colombian mai ket should be high AU indicators should register 
in the metnc system Artillery wheels are preferred on passenger 
cars, and steel, wood, and wire wffieels are used on trucks, dependmg 
largely on the vehicle and what it is used for 

ECUADOR 

John T Wainwright, American Vice Consul, Guayaquil 

Passenger cais in Ecuadoi at the present time are used foi taxi 
service and restricted pleasure diiving in the cities Theie has been 
no opportunity for any leal preferences to manifest themselves 
Bright colors are m demand The gasoline gage should registei 
United States gallons, but the speedometer should be m kilometers 
It IS beheved that special gear ratios wnll be necessaiy as roads are 
built in the interior, because of the mountainous natuie of the hinter- 
land. 

PARAGUAY 

John B Fauit, American Vice Consul, Asuncion 

Approximately 90 per cent of all passenger cars in Paraguay are 
five and seven passenger touiing cars Practically all colors except 
black are used, green, blue, and tan are the most popular Platmg 
work is in great demand The gasoline gage should show li^ ers The 
practice of having the gage mdicate full, % fuU, etc , is disliked A 
lO-mchToad clearance is needed because of the lack of roads Almost 
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all passenger cars and trucks have wooden wheels, but some passenger 
cars have wire wheels, and a few tiucks have steel v heels The market 
IS essentially a piice market, and only the most necessary and cheapest 
eqinpment can be sold 

PERU 

Julian D Smith, Assistant Commercial Attache, Lima 

Stock models of American cars are entnely satisfactoiy to Peiu\uan 
purchasers The gasoline gage should show United States gallons, 
and the speedometer should register kilometers Coloied cars with 
plenty of plated tiimmmgs are the most populai Wood wheels aie 
m gieatest demand Automobiles foi use m the mterioi should have 
a high load clearance Automobile dealeis report that Peru takes 
an unusually high proportion of closed cars 

URUGUAY 

Connie H Herron, Actmg Commerci il Attach^, Montevideo 

Most Ameiican and European cais are imported mto Uiuguay fulW 
equipped, including a spaie tire Blues, tans, greens, and combma- 
tions of colors wuth plated trimmings are popular Impoited cais are 
usually upholsteied in plush, leather, etc , m tan, grey, brown, and 
other dark colois Sport cars tend towaid light, fancy colors with 
leather upholstery to match 

The metric system is m use, and all legisteiing appaiatus, including 
speedometers and gages, should be m kilometeis or liters \\ ood and 
wire wheels are favored for use on passenger cars and light tiucks 
Steel-spoke and disk wheels are used on heavv tiucks No special 
gear latios are necessary 

VENEZUELA 

O R Sirackbem, A fcbistant Trade Commissioner, Cancan 

Open cais are the most popular wuth the Venezuelan public Dark 
colors, wuth plated trimmings and leather upholstery, are the principal 
features of local requiiements The gasoline gage and the speedome- 
ter should register in the metiic system The road clearance should 
be high Wood and wure wheels aie pieferied on passenger cars and 
steel w’heels on trucks Because the country m mountainous, a 
special geai ratio is prefen ed if available as factory ecpiipment 

EUROPE 

The European maiket prefeiences aie m the natuie of eciuipment 
and fimsh rather than constructional featuies These preferences are 
very laigely in accordance wuth w'hether there is a local automobile 
manufacturmg industry In those countries where automobiles have 
been manufactured m past years, theie are certain defimte prefeiences 
The excellent performance and appeal ance of American cars m these 
markets, how^ever, have had then mfluence in Euiope, and also caused 
the local mdiistiy to adopt Amencan methods This is seen in the 
now almost umveisal adoption of the battery system of ignition and 
the ongmal equipment of automobiles with bumpeis and rear- view 
mirrors, etc 

European cai owners desiie then cars to be individuahstic iins is 
particularly true of high-price cars As a result, Euiopean manufac- 
turers cater veiy closely to rndnudual tastes This tendency is break- 
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ing do^\n, however, and every year brings a new class of purchasers 
for American stock-model cars 

American engmeeimg features aie satisfactory, with but few excep- 
tions European loads are seldom well lighted, and night driving 
makes the use of very strong headlights necessaiy Euiopean manu- 
facturers have recognized this fact and have developed several 
poweiful lightmg systems 

Rule op the Roid anp Drive Preferences in Europe 


Country 

Rule of road 

Drive preference 

Austna 

Left, to he changed to right 

Right or left hand 

Azores - - 

Left 

Right-hand 

Belgium 

Right 

Left-hand 

Bulgaria 

do - 

Do 

Cyprus.. - 

Left 

Right-band 

Czechoslovakia 


i Do 

Danzig 

Right--. - — 

Left hand 

Denmark 


1 Do 

Estonia 

do — — 

Do 

Finland 

do - 

Do 

France.. 

do - 

Do 

Germany-. 


Do 

Gibraltar 


Do 

Greece 

do - - 

Do 

Hungary 

Left — 

Right hand 

Iceland 

Right 

Left-hand 

Irish Free State 

Left - 

Right hand 

Italy 

Right - 

Left-hand 

Latvia - 

do , . 

Do 

Lithuania 

do - 

Do 

Madeira Island 


Do 

M^ta 

Left 1 

Bight hand 

Netherlands? 

Right 

Left-hand 

Northern Ireland— 

Left - 

Right bond 

Norway — 

Right 

Left-hand 

Poland 

do 

Do 

Portugal 

do - - .J 

No preference 

Rumania 

do..— 

Left-hand 

Russia 

do 

Do 

Spam 


Dealers should specify 

Sweden 

Left 

Right or leftjhand 

Switzerland 

Right 

Left-hand 

Turkey- - - 

No rule, right is customary 

Do 

United Kingdom 

Left 

Right-hand 

Yugoslavia 

Right - — 

Left-hand 



European B\&ic Construction Preferences 
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European Equipment and Finish Preferences 
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ALBANIA 

Julian C Holmes, Amenean Charge d' Affaires, Tirana 

The number of motor vehicles m Albania is small, and the puichas- 
mg pubhc has not developed any special preferences for finish, style, 
or equipment The majority of the highways are so bad that an 
automobile is regarded not as a pleasure vehicle, but solely as a means 
of transportation Most car owners are less concerned with the 
appearance of their oars that with their strength, endurance, and 
abihty to stand up under rough treatment and lack of care 

AUSTRIA 

John A Embry, American Commercial Attache, Vienna 

There are no Austnan preferences which American automotive 
manufacturers do not provide for and which other foreign or domestic 
manufacturers cater to The American car was instrumental in 
teachmg the local pubhc what to expect and demand of a car 

All American color combmations are acceptable; darker shades 
seem to be more popular than hght colors Plated tirmnungs are 
very much m favor The standard types and colors of Amenean 
upholstery are satisfactory Black, dark blue, and brown leather are 
used to some extent on locally made cars Artificial leather is unpopu- 
lar owmg to the rapid wear 

\ZORES 

William H Hunt, American Consul, St Michal’s 

There are no local preferences m the Azores because of the small 
size of the market Colored cars, with leather upholstery to match 
and plated trimmings, are popular Wood and wire wheels are used 
almost exclusively on passenger cars and trucks 

BELGIUM 

Leigb W Hunt, Assistant Commercial Attache, Brussels 

The trend of Belgian preference has been constantly toward the 
Amenean vehicle Price is an important factor, but purchasers 
desire to have their car fully eqmpped and to avoid all extra charges 
Bumpers are now standard eqmpment, as is battery igmtion Spot- 
hghts are not widely used and at the present time are not popular 
because of the misuse of such lights by autoists Artistic body 
fimshmg and color combinations are very important Blue, black, 
red, grey, and certain shades of green fiiever bright) are the most 
popular finishes There has been a demand for novel color combma- 
tions Plated tnmmings are in universal demand 

The demand for upholstery is largely for grey and blue-grey fab- 
rics Fancy upholstery is used on de-luxe cars, the chauffeur’s seat m 
limousmes is almost mvariably of black leather The gasohne gage 
and the speedometer should be m the metnc system 

Artillery wheels are used to a great extent at the present time, ■with 
wire wheels on the ascendancy Disk wheels are not used as much as 
formerly on new cars, although local preferences are m favor of disk 
and wire wheels 
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BULGARIA 

Samuel Green, American Consul, Sofia 

Black and dark colois are pieferred m Bulgaria foi closed cars and 
bright colors for touring and sport cars, though the demand for the 
lattei IS veiy small Plated trimmmgs are very much preferred, as 
well as leather upholstery in light colors The magneto ignition 
system is preferred The gasohne gage should register hters, and the 
speedometer should register kilometeis Bead clearance should be 
high (more than 10% mches) on account of the poor conditions of 
roads in lural districts 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

K L Rankm, American Commercial Attache, Prague 

Preferences in the matter of automobile equipment m Czecho- 
slovakia are comparatively the same as in the United States Coloied 
cars with light shades of upholstery are popular There is now a 
tendency to add to the usual equipment in the way of accessories 
m order to have additional sales arguments Spothghts have come 
mto wide use and are generally mclnded as standard eqmpment 
Two extra tires, with rims or wheels, are commonly furnished, and 
the local pieference is to place them on the sides of the car m fender 
wells This facilitates the location of a trunk rack at the lear, as 
automobile tiunks are m common use though not usually furnished as 
standard equipment 

DANZIG 

C Warwick Perkms, Amencan Consul, Danzig 

Cars m Danzig are usually equipped with spare tire, bumpers, 
rear-view mirror, tire covers, two horns (one hand), and a turn indi- 
cator Spotlights are prohibited by law Bright colors and plated 
trimmmgs are preferred All cars should be equipped with gauges 
and speedometers registenng in the metric system 

DENMARK 

Harry Sorensen, American Commercial Attach^, Copenhagen 

Accessories are used quite extensively in Denmark Black is still 
used as a body fimsh on a very large number of cars, but other colors, 
especially the brighter ones, are commg mto greater vogue Plated 
trimmings are used very etxensively Leather is used omy to a very 
small extent usually foi open cars and chauffeurs^ compartments 
Upholstery in closed cars is ordinarily of plush or broadcloth of con- 
servative shades The very low types of cars are favored, low clear- 
ance bemg popular and made possible by the excellent road system 

The majority of passenger cars are equipped with artillery wheels, 
with disk and wire wheels increasmg in popularity Truck wheels 
are usually of wood, but m the hghter delivery cars, disk wheels are 
increasmg in favor 

ENGLAND 

Donald Renshaw, Acting Commercial Attach^, London 

The majority of the cais on the British market are well equipped 
with accessories The colors m vogue are subdued tones in the high- 
pnee range and brighter colors on the less expensive cars The 
individual purchaser desires his car painted to suit his own tastes, 
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md mamifacturers are mclmed to go as far as practicable m meeting 
)be wishes of their customers 

The trend in passenger cars is strongly m favor of closed bodies 
Closed cars accounted for 80 per cent of 1929 sales 

In the passenger-car field, the balloon tire has definitely established 
tself In the case of trucks and busses, the tendency is away from 
;ohd tires and toward high-pressure pneumatic tires of the heavy-duty 
ype 

Wme wheels are now m fvor At the openmg of 1930 it was esti- 
nated that 66 per cent of the cars offered for sale were equipped with 
vire wheels, 23 per cent with artillery wheels, and 11 per cent with 
iisk wheels Steel wheels are preferred on trucks 

ESTONIA 

J Reintam, Office of American Consul, Tallinn 

American-made motor vehicles dominate the Estonian market, 
md local preferences are for accessoiy equipment Two spare tires 
ire usually carried because of the poor roads Magneto ignition is 
^referred, owmg to the lack of batteiy-service facihties outside of 
Pallmn 

Dark colors, especially red, are preferred Light and flashy 
inishes are dishked The road clearance of standard American cars 
s satisfactoiy, and no special gear ratio is necessaiy ArtiUerv wheels 
ire stiU preferred for passenger cars 

FINLAND 

Osborn S Watson, American Commercial A.ttaeh^, Helsingfors 

Closed five and seven passenger cais enjoy a distmct prefeience 
n Finland because of the cold wmters Dark body finishes are m 
lemand and plated trimmings are greatly hked Passenger cars 
ire usually upholstered in mohair or broadcloth Shock absorbers, 
•adiator shutters, and heaters are widely used, Ameiican types pre- 
erred The flat steel bumpers are preferied 

The metric system is m use , therefore, gasolme gages and speedom- 
eters should register accoidmgly High roads clearance is desired 
)ecause of the rough roads Disk, \nre, and artillery wheels are 
ised on passenger cars, with prefeience for the latter Steel and 
vood wheels aie used on trucks 

FRANCE 

V L Finger, Amenc'vn Trade Commissioner, Pans 

Automobiles m France are eqmpped vuth the most up-to-date con- 
3iivances, as m aU well-developed automotive markets Practically 
ill bodies are m color, almost none m black Plated tiimnungs aie 
ised to a great extent Upholstery is usually of velour, the color 
larmonizmg with that of the car 

The gasolme gage should measure liteis The speedometer should 
register kilometei's The preference is for cars of low road clearance. 
For low-price cars disk wheels are usual, for more expensive cars, 
vire wheels Disk wheels are usual for trucks up to 4 tons, cast 
steel for larger trucks 

American automobiles are said not to cater to many of the local 
preferences The hghts on Amencan cais are not as powerful as the 
French desire for fast dnving at mght, whereas French and other 



foreign cars meet this demand American cars do not have the 
desired spot hght on the right, as do most foieign-made cars Motor- 
ists desire a fuel tank that will cairy them 250 or 300 miles, which 
foreign cars m general do not have The method of carrying tools 
on Amencan and foreign cars is unsatisfactory Lower road clearance 
than IS provided on American cars is preferred 

GERMANY 

Douglas Miller, Assistant Commercial Attach A Berlin 

Standard accessories m Germany mclude single or double bumpers, 
at least one squaie tire (two preferred), spot lights, and rear- view 
□airrors The gasoline gage and the speedometer should register in 
bhe metric system Battery igmtion is now accepted on Mnerican 
cars, but magnetos are still common on German-built cars Sohd 
tires are prohibited by law except in the case of extremely slow- 
moving vehicles The leading demand is for artillery wheels, used 
on about 50 per cent of cars Disk wheels are next, with 40 per cent, 
and ^Yire wheels are used on 10 per cent Steel wheels are generally 
preferred for trucks 

GIBRALTAR 

R L Sprague, American Consul, Gibraltar 

Extra eqiupment on automobiles is very popular m Gibraltar 
Colored cars are mcieasmg in use, and plated trimmings are greatly 
hl^ed The road clearance should be fairly high Magneto igmtion 
IS prefeired Disk and wire wheels are preferred on passenger cais, 
and artillery wheels on trucks 

GREECE 

Frederick Lyon, American Commercial Attache, Athens 

Standard equipment is desired on passenger cars Spot lights are 

E rohibited m Athens by pohce regulations Smart colors, especially 
nght, 2-color combmations, enjoy a decided preference Leather 
upholstery is preferred m open and sport-model cars, while closed 
models usually have mohair oi broadcloth upholstery There are 
no color preferences in upholstery 
In Athens and the laiger provmcial cities there has been a tendency 
m favor of closed cars In the smaller towns the open car retains its 
popularity, 5 and 7 passenger cars are preferred Battery igmtion is 
now m general use, although taxi drivers have experienced consider- 
able di ffi culties with this type There aie no preferences m wheel 
equipment on passenger cars Trucks with steel-spoke wheels are 
m demand because of the severe overloading and the unfavorable 
road conditions under which most of the haukng is done 

HUNGARY 

Walter M Sla\ik, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Budapest 

The average Himganan car owner desires his car equipped with 
every conceivable type of accessory Attractive colors with plated 
trimmings are desired The prejudice m favor of magneto ignition 
has now been dispelled A hand horn is lequired by law m addition 
to the electric horn A tum-signalmg device is also required The 
road clearance should be high on account of the rough roads 
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The chief complaint agamst American cars concerns their head- 
lights These aie declared neither powerful enough nor focused 
properly. Foreign manufacturers cater to this preference 

IRISH FREE STATE 

Cornelius Ferns, American Consul General, Dublin 

Approximately 90 per cent of cars sold m the Irish Free State are 
of the closed type, 5-passenger units are preferred Black predomi- 
nates m the more expensive types, and maroon, blue, gray, and green 
are popular m the low-price types The majority of the car owneis 
do not purchase any extra equipment other than standard Magneto 
Ignition IS preferred, largely because of the poor battery-semcmg 
facilities The standard American rims are not popular, owmg to 
the diflSculty m changmg tires and to the lack of pioper tue-fitting 
machmeiy m garages 

ITALY 

D F Spencer, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Italy 

Closed cars are mcreasmg m popularity m Italy, and 90 per cent 
of new-car sales are closed models Navy blue is the most popular 
color, followed by green, maroon, black, and gray Leathei uphol- 
stery is preferred m sport models Upholstery m closed cars is usually 
of fabric Battery igmtion is now preferred and is the ongmal equip- 
ment on 90 per cent of Itahan-made cars The mmimum road cleai ance 
is 9K mches Artillery wheels are m great demand, disk wheels are 
used only on the more expensive cars Wire wheels do not enjoy 
great popularity at the present time Disk wheels are used almost 
universally on tiucks 

LATVIA 

LfCe C Morse, American Commercial Attach^, Riga 

The trend m demand m Latvia is for closed cars, however, the higher 
duties on closed cais make for an artificial demand for open cars 
Dark shades have been the most common m the past, but bright 
colors are now mcreasmg m popularity American cars should be 
eqmpped with metric gasolme gage and speedometer High clearance 
IS desirable, as the roads are poor and deep ruts common 

LITHUANIA 

Hugh S Fullerton, American Consul, Kovno 

The market m Lithuania is bemg educated to the use of automo- 
biles, rather than automobiles bemg adapted to the preferences of the 
market Machmes are sold on their attractive appearance and their 
ability to resist the rough treatment they receive on bemg driven over 
the rough roads. 

LUXEMBURG 

Frederick L Washbourne, American Vice Consul, Luiemburg 

Approximately 55 per cent of the cars m use m Luxemburg are of 
American origin, and this percentage is constantly mcreasmg The 
present demand is for closed cars of 5 or 7 passenger capacity with 
conservative body colors The gasolme gage and the speedometer 
should be m the metric system Disk or wire wheels are preferred 
on passenger cars Truck wheels aie mvariably of the disk type. 
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Etiropean headlights are more popular than those of American man- 
ufacture The roads are narrow and never lighted, and American 
lights are said to be blmding A number of European lightmg 
systems are popular 

MADEIRA 

J F Huddleston, American Consul, Funchal 

Most of the cars sold m Madeira are for use as taxis m the touring 
trade , 90 pei cent of the demand is for touring cars having the usud 
standard equipment Colored cars with plated trimmings are pre- 
feried Registering apparatus in the metiic system is required Wire 
wheels are prefened on passenger cais and disk and steel-spoke wheels 
on trucks 

MALTA 

Sidney E O’Donoghue, American Consul, Valetta 

In former years the open car doimnated the market in Malta, and at 
the piesent time some 60 pei cent of all cars are open However, there 
IS a tiend toward closed cars Modern colors — cream, brown, green, 
and blue — are preferred The gasohne gage should legister British 
impenal gallons Low road cleaiance is very popular 

MONACO 

Robertson Honey, American Consul, Nice 

There are no local preferences in Monaco because the market is so 
small In geneial, Fiench pieferences apply 

NETHERLANDS 

Paul S Gumn, Assistant Commercial Attache, The Hague 

Cais equipped accoidmg to Ameiican standards fully meet the 
Netherland demand, except that electric direction indicators are 
required Emopean manufacturers commonly equip their cars with 
such devices, which are umversally employed Colored finishes are 
popular, though black enjoys some demand American color combi- 
nations are considered to be well chosen, but the soft colors are 
preferred This preference also apphes to upholstery 

Over 90 per cent of the cars sold aie closed models The gasohne 
gage should be of the metiic type, but indications as full, %, K, and 
Vi are considered satisfactoiy The load clearance should not be too 
high Standard American load cleaiance satisfies in this respect 

German manufacturers equip then cais with a tiunk and install 
the spaie tiie on one of the Iront fenders In view of the local popu- 
larity of this ariangement, it has been suggested by many dealeis 
that American manufactuieis adopt this same piinciple in cars for 
expoit to the Netherlands, as such equipment is highly appreciated 
by the pubhc 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
Russell H Brooks, Arrencan Consul, Belfast 

The automotive market of Northern Ireland is an integral and 
inseparable part of that of England, and cais meeting leqmrements 
there are suitable in eveiy respect to the needs of Northern Ireland, 
Closed cars constitute almost all of the demand There is a demand 
for small hght cars of the '^baby ” type, with 3 or 5 passenger capacity 
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NORWAY 

Marquard H Lund, American Commercial Attache, Oslo 

American cars meet with all Norwegian preferences and set the 
style Somber colors are preferred Four-passenger vehicles are 
most popular Artillery wheels are m demand on passengei cars. 
A special gear ratio is sometimes requiied on trucks, but the standard 
ratio is sufficient on passenger cars Norwegian roads are naiTOw 
and tortuous, as a result, excessively long cais are not popular, and 
some cases are known where such cais have been refused legistration 

P0L4ND 

Gilbert Redfem, Assistant Trade Cominibsioner, \\ arsaw 

Bumpers, two spare tires, rear-view mirior^ and tire coveis aie 
usually demanded m Poland Such mteiior decorations as a small 
flower vase, vanity case, smokmg case, lighters, etc , are good sellmg 
pomts Spot lights, as a rule, are pm chased locally, as aie direction 
mdicators The latter are obligatory foz closed cais Bnght colors 
have become very fashionable Closed cars are moie m demand 
than a few years ago, with 5-passengei sedans leadmg m popularity 
Open cars now average 15 per cent of the total automobile sales 
Two-dooi sedans are not populai, ovmei -drivers prefen mg coupes 
A sedan owner almost mvanably has a chauffeur, the lelations be- 
tween cai cost and a chauffeur upkeep bemg veiy difteient than in 
the Umted States Aloieovei, Polish owners, as a lule, do not give 
personal attention to then cars 

RUMANIA 

SprouU FouchS, 4mentan Commercial 4ttacb$, Bucharest 

Standard accessones, such as bumpers, spare tires, and rear-view 
mirrors, are m demand m Rumania There is also a considerable 
demand for theft-proof radiator and gasolme-tank caps, m order to 
prevent petty pilferage 

Owmg to the difference in import duties, open cais weie formerly 
most popular Howevei, smce the operation of the present tariff, 
imports of closed cars account for 70 to 80 per cent of the total 
Wire wheels are preferred on passenger cars and steel wheels on 
trucks. 

SPAIN 

Charles T Hohenthal, Office of American Commercial Attacnt, Madrid 

Closed cars account foi 95 per cent of total sales m Spam Those 
having a large seatmg capacitv aie pieferied, inasmuch as car owners 
often employ chauffeurs and, m addition, customarily take the entire 
family with them when toiirmg or makmg excursions 

Batteries aie gammg m popularity It has been repoited that 
American batteries should be of a higher voltage for the Spamsh 
market At piesent some criticism is made of American headlights, 
in that they are not powerful enough. 

In general, dark colors are preferred Plated trimmmgs are in 
wide demand Upholstery of leather or imitation leather is pre- 
ferred In the case of cloth upholstery, French designs appear to 
be the most popular 
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Basil D Dahl, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Stockholm 

Most cais sold in Sweden are equipped mth a spare tiie, bumpers, 
and a real -view mirioi Black is the customaiy color of cars on the 
maiket, but of late other dark colors — maroon, green, and brown — 
and 2-color bodies have become populai, especially on roadsters and 
sport models There is a small demand for solid tires on very slow- 
moving vehicles Artillery wheels are widely used on passenger cais, 
with some demand for disk and wire wheels Light trucks are 
usually equipped with wooden wheels and heavier units with steel 
wheels 

SWITZERLAND 

Kenneth M Hill, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Berne 

Spot lights aie now found on appioximately 30 pei cent of all 
Swiss cais, but the trend is aw^ay from the use of such lights Certain 
types have been foi bidden by law, and a few Cantons will probably 
prohibit their use entiiely There is an mcieased use of small auxil- 
iary headlights and side'hghts to facilitate country driving Wind- 
shield wupers are popnlai Diiection mdicatois aie increasing m 
popularity Theie are seveial types on the maiket, chiefly of local 
manufactuie The most popular ones are lUummated arrows visible 
from the front and the lear of the automobile 

Closed 5-passenger cars are the most popular, followed by 2-pas- 
senger, 4-passenger, and 7-passenger models All cars should be 
equipped with mstruments lecording in the metiic system Battery 
Ignition is almost exclusively used Aitillery wheels lead m popu- 
larity on passengei cars, the ratio of all cars having such wheels bemg 
estimated at 85 pei cent Wood wheels are also preferred on trucks 

TURKEY 

John T Hardmg, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Istanbul 

The popular Turkish preference is for showy and bright accessories, 
the people prefer such articles to plain ones which may be of better 
quality Dark shades of green and red are m demand, with as much 
plated tnmmings as possible Leathei upholstery is pi ef erred m 
both open and closed cars 

There is a very decided and growing preference foi closed cars 
All cars should have speedometers registeimg kilometers An Amer- 
ican gasohne gage is acceptable, masmuch as the popular umt of 
measuie is the ordinaiy 5-gallon can Battery ignition is preferred, 
hut all vehicles sold foi governmental use must be equipped with 
magneto igmtion Disk and wire wheels are m demand for passengei 
cars Steel wheels are preferred on heavy trucks 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Stewart E McMillm, American Consul, Belgrade 

Automobiles in Yugoslavia are usually equipped with bumpers, 
spare tires, and rear- view mirrors Spot lights are very popular 
Fancy-colored fimshes with plated tn mmin gs are preferred Gages 
and speedometers should be m the metric system Most of the pas- 
senger cars have artillery wheels, but the use of wire wheels is m- 
creasmg considerably. 
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> ASIA 

American cars set the styles and mold the preferences in practically 
every section of the Asiatic Continent In general, it may be said 
that accessories of all londs are very popular eveiywhere Bnght 
colois and showy trimmings are hkewise in favor The open car 
maintains its position m the Near East and the East Indies. The 
closed car is preferred m China, Japan, Chosen, and the Phihppines 
Leather upholstery is greatly m demand m open cars, as it is considered 
to be cooler and more adaptable to warm or moist tropical weather 
High road clearance is desirable in most cases when travelmg outside 
of cities There is a wide divergence in the use of gasoline gages 
The imperial gallon is the standard of measure m many sections of 
Asia, yet most cars exported from the Umted States have the standard 
American gallon gasohne mdicator, and there does not appear to be 
any considerable criticism from car buyers In the case of speed- 
ometeis, there is no absolute preference in many countries, and 
speedometeis registermg in miles are usually satisfactory 


Rule op the Road \nd Dri\e Prefepences in Asia 
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ARABIA 

Cloyce K Huston, American Vice Consul, Aden 

Open 5-passenger cars are in greatest demand m Arabia Black 
body finish with suitable stripes is the favorite coloi Daik uphol- 
stery of strong, durable materials should be pro\uded The use of 
green should be avoided, m either iipholsteiy or body finish Magneto 
igmtion IS preferred, but natives are getting used to battery ignition 
Road clearance is of little importance except when the vehicle is for 
use in the desert, where high road cleaiance is leqiured Solid tiies 
are used on 50 per cent of the tiucks Standard gear latio is satis- 
factory for dnving in the seaport towns, but a special gear ratio is 
appreciated if the cai is to be used to any great extent m the interior, 
where the desert sand presents traction problems 

BRITISH MALAYA ~ 

Don C Bliss, \meric^n Trade Commissioner, Singapore 

The closed car is gaming in popularity in Biitish Malaya, paiticu- 
larly in the medium and high price classes The most populai seatmg 
capacity is five, and scarcely any larger models are sold Bumpers 
and rear- view mirrors aie usually origmal equipment on all cais 
Spot lights aie prohibited by local legislation in Smgapore Nickel 
or chromium plated trimming,^ are greatly admixed, and colors are 
m demand in the cheapei cars, green bemg paiticularly favored by 
Malaya and dark red and blue by others In the more expensive 
cars, black is still popular Leather upholstery in coloi s harmonizing 
with the body fimsh is prefeired Unusual load clearance is not 
considered important 

Disk wheels are not in favor m Singapore, buyeis preferrmg wire 
or artillery wheels about equally British cais sold there usually 
have artiUery wheels, and the American cars have wire wheels 
Wood or steel-spoke wheels are preferred on trucks, especially the 
latter on heavy-duty vehicles 

CEYLON 

Llewellyn E Thompson, American Vice Consul, Colombo 

Open cars aie the most popular m Ceylon, because they are consid- 
ered cooler 

There is a strong preference for colors in body finish, particulaily 
among the native population Flashy hght colors and plated trim- 
mings are very popular Spot lights are widely used in the inteiior 
Leather uphoLtery is the most piacticable because of the weathei, 
brown is one of the most popular colors for upholstery 

Side lights, in addition to headhghts, are m demand on closed 
models A ceiling light is a decided advantage Qmte often this 
light IS used while the car is bemg driven, if only to satisfy the vamty 
of the owner 

CHINA 

A Viola Smith, American Trade Comnussioner, Shanghai 

As a geneial rule, new cars m the Shanghai district of China aie 
equipped with bumpers, spare tire, and rear-view mirror American 
manufacturers equip then cais with more accessories than do Euio- 
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pean nianufactiireis doing business on the market A wide variety 
of colors IS preferred Plated trimmmgc aie also preferred Mohair 
upholstery is generally preferred on closed cars, which accounts for 
approximately 70 pei cent of all types Battery igmtion is preferred 
except m i emote mteiioi centers, wheie servicmg facilities aie inad- 
equate and native diiveis unslalled Low road clearance is satis- 
factory in the treaty port of Shanghai, but for interior use high 
clearance should be pio\uded The use of sohd tiies is discouraged 
by heavy taxation There is no maiked pieference lor any one type 
of wheel on passenger cais, approximately 40 per cent ot tho-e in 
use are disk, 40 per cent wood, and 20 pei cent wire Wood or disk 
wheels are prefeired on tiucks 

There is a demand foi extia equipment in the form ol bulb horns, 
extia tail lamps, flowei vases, ash leceivers, cigaiette lighteis, etc , 
which aie not supphed as original equipment b^" eithei Ameiicari or 
European manufacturers 

W ilbur K Hojt, Assistant Trade Conimisaioner, Mukden 

The bulk of the cars sold in the thiee Eastern Provinces ot Clnna 
are eqmpped with bumpers, spare tires, i ear- view mirror, and an 
arrow which can be illuminated at night to mdicate the direction of 
tummg The use of this indicator is compulsory m Mukden and 
Harbm Very few spothghts are sold, as mght drivmg in the country 
IS not considered safe and they aie not lequiied for city dnving 

Practically all of the passengei-car bodies are finished in colors 
with plated trimmings No one coloi predommates, but blue, green, 
and browm are probably the most popular Upholstery is dnuded 
about equally between plush and leather The most popular type 
of passenger car is the 4-dooi, 5-passenger sedan Most passenger 
cars are equipped with, battery ignition, although there is some senti- 
ment among Chmese in favor of the magneto type 

Louis C Veuitor, Ofldte of Americau Commercul Attache, Pe*p ng 

Body finish m North China is not extremely impoitant, although 
there is a noticeable popularity of coloi ed cars with plated tiimmings. 
Closed cars with a large seating capacity are preferred The magneto 
system is still used on those cars that are going into the intenoi The 
speedometer may indicate miles The Chinese unit of measure is 
the li (approximately % mile), but most Chinese motorists think m 
terms of miles when motor cars are concerned There does not appear 
to be prefeiences for any particular type of wheels, with the exception 
of a slight preference for disk w^heels on trucks 

CHOSEN 

r H Stepluin, Xmeric'in Vice Consul, '^eoul 

Complete standard accessories are required on all cais sold m 
Chosen, m addition to others requiied by law These latter mclude 
dome light, mud splashers, and special tail light The present tend- 
ency IS for the purchase of closed cars with a large seatmg capacity 
The larger and better cars of promment ofiicials of the Government 
and wealthy Japanese are all made with glass partition at the back of 
the front seat shiittmg out the chauffeur 
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HONG KONG 

Harold Shantz, American Consul, Hong Kong 

All kinds of accessoiies aie in demand m Hong Kong As a lule^ 
those cais imported from the United States satisfy m this respect^ 
whereas British cars are not usually equipped with accessories 
Bnght-coloied cars wnth exterior trimmings are popular Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the cars m use are 5-passenger open cars 

The district contains many very steep grades Accordmgly, auto- 
motive vehicles equipped wuth a special geai ratio are in demand 

INDIA 

Dondfl IV Page, American Trade Commissioner, Calcutta 

Approxmiately SO per cent of the cars in use m India aie closed 
models, of which those havmg 5-passenger capacity lead All acces- 
sories are popular, includmg bumpers, spaie tires, spot lights, and 
luggage carriers Light-colored upholstery of leather oi imitation 
leather is piefeired There is an inclination toward the British 
gasoline indicator, but at present this is not msisted upon Wire 
wheels are used to a considerable extent It is estimated that 60 per 
cent of the new passenger cars are equipped with wire wheels, 30 per 
cent disk, and 10 per cent artillery Steel-spoke wheels aie pieferied 
on trucks 

IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA) 

Alexander K Sloan, American Consul, Baghdad 

Bumpeis and lear-new mniois are standard equipment on most 
cars in Iraq Spot lights are not widely used xlppioximately 90 
per cent of the eais in use are open Light blue, maroon, and light 
green are populai for the body fimsh The upholstery is usually of 
leather, with brown and grey the favorite colois The road clearance 
on all cais shipped to Iraq should be high Wiie wheels are pre- 
ferred foi private passenger cars, artillery for taxicabs Disk and 
wood wheels aie pieferred on tiucks 

JAPAN 

Paul P '^temtorf, American Trade Commibsioner, Tokyo 

From 85 to 95 per cent of cuirent passenger-car sales m Japan aie 
for use foi taxi or hue services Nearly all must be equipped with 
two extra seats in ordei to seat five in the tonneau In older to do 
this, the fiont seat is usually moved forward to provide sufficient 
space Colors are used almost exclusively, but they are of a sub- 
dued tone Dark blue is the most popidai, vnth shades of green 
next ^vlaroon (or dark red) can not be used since it is used by the 
impenal family 

Spot hghts are used to some extent, and their use is inci easing. 
Stop lights are popular and are usually purchased if not included as 
original equipment The Japanese regulations lequire the installa- 
tion of the following extra equipment A bulb horn m addition to 
the usual electncal or mechanical born, detachable mud splashers 
attached to all four vvheels, and the tail hght so constructed that it 
can not be extinguished from the interior of the vehicle The muci 
splashers are of a special type and aie always manufactured locally 
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NETHBELAND EAST INDIES 

Thomas C Barringer, American Trade Commibbioner, Batav la 

Coloied vehicles are the most popular m the Netherland East 
Indies Light-coloied upholstery and plated tnmnungs are hkewise 
popular At piesent the open car is distinctly pi ef erred Sales of 
closed cars in 1929 were approximately 15 per cent of tte total 
Gasohne gages should be m hters and speedometers in kilometers 
Standard American road clearance is satisfactory foi local conditions; 
all loads are asphalted or metaled Wire and aitilleiy wheels lead 
m populaiity on passenger cars On the hght tiucks wood wheels 
are more desired than steel spokes Disk and wire w’heels aie 
unpopular for trucks 

The Netheiland East Indies is distinctly an Anieiican-cai market, 
Ameiican passengei cais representing 84 pei cent of the market 
and trucks 94 per cent American cars, designs, and ecpiipment are 
the standaids of pubhc opinion 

PERSI4 

Henry \ illard, American Vice C onoul Tphe'-i'i 

Theie is an oveiwhelming preference lor passengei cai^ wuth a 
laige seating capacity, smce the owmei of an automobile usually 
takes his family or friends with him when out ndmg Open cars 
considerably outnumber closed cais This is partly due to the fact 
that sooner or latei most cars m Persia aie placed in the tiansport 
business, and it is comparatively easy to load the open cai with 
passengers and luggage 

In geneial, a coloied body finish is piefeiied to plain black, but 
gieen should not be used because it is legaided as a sacred color 
Accessoiies aie veiy populai High road clearance should be pro- 
vided on cais shipped to Peisia The Bntish impenal gallon is used 
by the leading gasolme distiibutor, and gasoline gages showing 
impeiial gallons aie preferied The speedometei should legist er 
kilonieteis 

A special geai latio is almost aUvay& necessaiy on tiutks because 
of the niountam langes that are encountered in almost eveiy tnp 
of any proportions In the case of passenger cais a special gear ratio 
is pieferied, though not absolutely necessaiy 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Clarence P Harper, Assist mt Irade Comrrifasioner, M m I 

Theie aie no unusually automotive pieferences in the Philippines 
othei than the right-hand diive Eight-hand diive is not lequiied 
by law’, but it is prefeired in view of the custom of traffic keeping 
to the left Batteiy ignition is used on most cars, although many 
trucks still use magnetos Balloon tiies are by fai the most popular 
on passengei cais and aie becoming mcieasmgly so on busses and 
trucks In the case of tiucks, the demand is about equally diAuded 
betw’een pneumatic and solid tiies, with a tiend tow’ard pneumatic 


D F McGonigal, American Vice Conaiil, Beiru 

Piefeience in Syiia is foi standard American equipment, but there 
IS httle demand for accessories aside from bumpers Colors and 
plated tnmnungs are piefeired The present ratio of open cais to 
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closed IS about 60 to 40, but the new-car preference is for closed cars. 
Leathei upholsteiy is most popular on open cais and soft fabrics for 
closed cars High road clearance is preferred because of the condi- 
tion of local loads Sohd tires have been prohibited by law 

AFRICA 

In some Afncan maikets, such as Egypt and the Union of South 
Africa, the equipment and construction preferences are similar to 
those of any other well-advanced automotive maikets 

Howevei^ other sections of the continent present such pecuhar 
conditions that particulai attention must be given to the equippmg^ 
and construction of automobiles destined foi use in those markets 
Stuidy eonstiuction and large seatmg capacity are important factors 
in the sale of an automobile Automobiles in Africa operate under 
very tiwing conditions and aie subjected to rough treatment Laige 
seating capacity is piefeired in most sections, especially for native 
use Overloading is common, and httle attention given to the actual 
capacity of the cai 

Because ol many poor roads and lack of bridges, high load cleaiance 
IS advantageous Magneto igmtion is preferred on cars that are to be 
used m remote sections of the continent because of the poor facihties 
foi charging batteries Bnght colors aie popular m most markets 
The upholstery is usually of leather or imitation leather, since the 
humidity and dust make it difficult to keep fabric upholstery clean 


Rule op the Road \nd Drive Prepbrbnces in Africa 


Country 

Rule of 
road 

Drive preferences 

Algeria - , - 

Eight 

Left'hand 

Aiagola - 

„.do 

No preference 
Left-hand 

Belgim Congo - — — . 

_„do 

British East Africa— 

Left 

! Right-hand 

Do 

Bntish IVest Africa 

do 

Canary Islands . 

Eight 

Left, - . 

Do 

Egypt , _ . ' 

No preference 
Left-hand 

French Vest Africa 

Eight 

Gold Coast 

Left 

Eight-hand 

Left-hand 

Madagascar . 

Eight 

Mauritius ... 

Left 

Eight-hand 

Left-hand 

Morocco 

Eight - 

Fortuguese East Africa - 


Right-hand 

No preference 
Right-hand 

Tunisia 

Right 

Tnion of South Africa 

Left 
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ALGESIA 

Oibcar S Heizer, American Consul, Algiers 

About 70 per cent of new-car sales m Algena are closed models 
Black 01 subdued colors are prefeired for closed cars, and lighter 
shades of grey, blue, yellow, green (not too bright), and red are pre- 
ferred for roadsters and tounng cars Automobiles having the largest 
seating capacity are the most popular In this lespect American cars 
aie said to be unpopular, whereas European cars with, folding seats are 
greatly adimied The hghts on American cars aie considered weak 
Cars having four speeds forward aie greatly hked, owing to the habit 
of native drivers in travehng long distances at top speed 

The purchase of an automobile is a very important matter, and too 
much importance can not be given to the execution of ordeis Special 
attention should be given to coloi and equipment specifications 

BRITISH WEST AFRIC4 
G R AVillson, American Consul, Lagos 

No unusual accessoiies are in demand in Bntish West Afiica, wuth 
the possible exception of double-sounding or musical hoi ns These 
are very populai with the natives Plated trimnungs are adnaired, 
but do not stand up iveil in the chmate, especia% mckel or steel 
The general opinion of dealers is that leathei oi a good giade of muta- 
tion leather is preferred to any cloth fabnc for upholstery Fairly 
bnght colors are more hkely to appeal to native buyers 

Five-passenger open cars are the most populai The road cleaiance 
for cars to be used for oidinary travel in Sierra Leone and Nigena 
should be about 9 inches If the car is to be used in the intenor, a very 
high road clearance is essential Wooden wheels do not stand up 
web, since only \vood of exceptional quahty can give good results 
under the alternate expansion and contraction caused by the usual 
great hiinudity and the extreme dryness dunng the hainiattan season 

The magneto system is almost umversally preferred Battenes are 
usually thrown away when the oiiginal chaige is exhausted Owing 
to the high cost of gasohne, cars having low gasohne consumption are 
the most popular Bntish manufactuieis cater to this preference, 
and also to the demand for nght-hand diive cais In Sierra Leone 
left-hand dnve cars can be imported only upon consent of the Gov- 
ernment in each individual case 

J Francis Fov, AssMant Trade Commissioner, Accra 

Spare tires are always carried by local operators in the Gold 
Coast, rear-view mirrors are compulsory by law, spot lights are 
veiy seldom used There is a decided prefeience foi colored body 
finishes, especially m the darkei blues Plated tnmmmgs are m 
demand Preferences for upholstery m open cars run to dark brown, 
hght brown, black, and grey Spanish leather In closed cars the 
light brown, dark biowm, and grey fabrics aie preferred The closed 
car IS gaming m popularity 

On account of the pool condition of the majority of roads m the 
colony, a high road cleaiance is preferred, practically all cars are 
used m bush work, and high road clearance is absolutely necessary. 
Magneto igmtion is preferred Solid tires aie prohibited by law 
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EGYPT 

Charles E Dickerson, American Commercial Attach^, Cairo 

For cars m all price ranges the following equipment is desired m 
Egypt Bumpers, two spare tires, rear-view miiror, cigar lighter, 
and bulb horn With regard to the dashboard, the more complete 
it IS the better it is liked Approximately 70 per cent of the cars 
m the country are open models Black and dark colors are pre- 
ferred for closed cars, hght colors for open cars In the medium 
and high price classes plated trimmmgs are important, while in the 
cheaper classes this factor is not essential, though preferred Although 
the liter gasoline gage is preferred, there is some demand for K, 

Yif and fiiU gage 

The only noticeable preference which the American manufacturer 
does not provide, and which an Itahan car offers with some success, 
IS a laige body on a low-power car, especially in the sedan models 

ETHIOPIA 

Addison E Southed, American Consul General, Addis Ababa 

Bright-colored automobiles are preferied m Ethiopia, with red and 
green particularly m favor, black or other somber colors should never 
be used Cloth upholstery of any type is much preferred to leather 
or imitation leather About four-fifths of the demand is for closed 
cars The law himts to five the number of people, including driver, 
who may be carried m a car There is, however, a tendency always 
to crowd many more people mto one car, as local owners are not con- 
cerned as to the damage which may be done to the car by overloading 

The metric gage for gasolme and a speedometer showing distance 
m kilometers are preferred Road clearance should always be high 
because of the extremely poor roads, even m the cities Magneto 
Ignition is preferred, facihties for chargmg batteries are very 
madequate 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
George C Cobb, American Consul, Dakar 

Most cars m French West Africa are equipped with bumpers, 
spare tire, and rear-view mirror when sold, and httle is added by 
the purchaser The preference as regards the body finish of pas- 
senger cars tends toward colors Certain American cars which are 
popular on the market have bodies fimshed in various neutral tones 
with trimmings m more bnlhant colors Leather or imitation- 
leather upholstery is more popular than fabnc, because of the diffi- 
culty m keepmg cloth upholstery clean European cars are imported 
with magneto ignition, but the natives are learning the advantages 
of battery ignition, and at the present time there is said to be no dis- 
tmct preference in this regard 


MOROCCO 

Frede’* ck K Heiurotm, Amencau Vice Consul, CasablaDca 

Extra equipment is an important sales pomt m French Morocco 
Most European, manufacturers equip their cars with trunks, and it 
is believed that if American manufacturers did likewise it would 
facilitate the sales of then products At any rate, a trunk rack 
should be provided Individualistic colors are in demand, as pur- 



chasers do not wish to have a car of which a large number of similar 
models are already m use Closed cars account for about 88 per 
cent of the sales Large seatmg capacity is preferred The road 
clearance should always be high 

Horace Remillard, American Consul, Tangier 

There aie no local prefeiences of any kind m the Spanish and 
mternational zones of Morocco Neaily all American and Euro- 
pean cars are represented on the market and are accepted as delivered 
T^le spot hghts do not appear to be imported in any quantity, 
they would be useful to motorists, as the country is lully and lequires 
excessive care in taking sharp ciiives All registeiing apparatus 
should be m the metric system Road clearance should be high 
Wire and disk wheels aie pieferred on passenger cars, the aitillery 
type not bemg used Steel-spoke wheels are preferred on heavy 
trucks and disk wheels on light trucks 

PORTUGUESE E4ST AFRICA 
\V Qumcj ijlanton, Araencan \ ice Consul, Lourenco Mjrque 

Light vehicles, both passengei and truck, lead m demand m Por- 
tuguese East Africa There aie veiv few good K>ads m the tnlonv 
except immediately aioimd Lourenco Marques In many respects 
the topogiaphy is Wiilai to the western pait of the Umt(‘d Mate^ 
Ruggedness, power, speed, and high clearance are moie nupoitant 
than fuel economy, despite the lugh cost of gasoline Heavy cars 
and trucks are not m demand, as theie are few budget. ni the mte- 
1101 , most of the cieeks aie ciossed bv holds A siuhleii tiopical 
ramstoim — a frequent occurrence — will swell a trickling inuilet into 
a 3-foot flood m a half horn, so that light weight is an important 
element 

TUNISIA. 

ChirlesB Be\lard, Vmencan Mce C onsul funi' 

Daik colois lathei than black aie geiieially piefened on dosed 
cars in Tunisia, which constitute 95 per cent ot the demand The 
usual equipment on mipoited cans consists of bumpers, spuie tire, 
and reai-neAv miiiois Spot lights, automatic wnndshield wiper, 
and two difleient waimng de\ices for town and countiy aie de^iiabie 
eqmpment 

The magneto igmtion is still populai, but batteiies are now more 
common "Theie aie still few chargmg stations to be found in the 
interior, and cais destined foi use theie should be equipped with 
magnetos Gasolme is expensive, and European cais aie piefened 
somewdiat, in that then gasoline consumption is lower than that of 
American cars 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
H Amenwn Trade Oommib^ioner, lolnnuesrmr:: 

Theie aie no local pieleiences m the Union of South Aiiita which 
the Amencan manufacturers do not cater to The American car is 
the stand aid Ninety pel cent of the cais sold aie closed models, ot 
w^hich 85 pel cent aie 5-passenger velucles Dark, con=^ervative 
colois aie prefened Leather upholstery is piefened, even m closed 
cars The reason wiry the percentage of leather-upholstered vehicles 



IS aot greater is holly that one American make of automobile is 
unobtainable except with cloth upholstery A sale is often lost because 
leather upholstery can not be supphed without extra cost 

The equipment of American cars is very satisfactory Right-hand 
drive should be provided on all cars shipped to South Africa There 
IS no definite prefeience foi any paiticular land of wheel on passenger 
cars The heavy disk and steel-spoke wheels aie preferred on trucks. 
Pneumatic tires are the choice of every type of gasohne tiuck The 
only use for sohd tires at the present time is on the steam wagon, a 
number of which aie m operation 

OCEANIA AND HAWAII 

A very large peicentage of the cars in use in the piincipal markets 
of Oceania and Hawau are of American origin The latest models 
of Ameiican cars are Imown to the cai -buying public almost as soon 
as they aie announced m Ameiica, and care must be exercised not to 
ship cars that will be out of date when they ariive at then destina- 
tion The outstanding preference, other than the usual American 
standards, is for right-hand drive This is due to the fact that the 
rule of the road is to the left in Austraha, Ne^v Zealand, and smaller 
British islands 

In the French possessions the metric system is m use, and the 
gasohne gauges and speedometeis should be so airanged In the 
&itish possessions, the gasohne gages should register British imperial 
gallons The United States gallon is the standard in American 
Samoa 

Rule of the Ro\d and Drive Preferences in Oceania, and ui 


Country 

Rule of road 

Drive preference 

Australia 

! Left 

Right (left-hand drive prohibited m some 
localities; 

Left-hand 

Right-hand 

1 No preference 

Hawau ! 

Rigtit 

New Zealand 

Left i 

Fiji Islands 

do 
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AUSTRALIA 

Charles F Baldwm, American Trade Commissioner, bjdney 

In geneial, the pieference foi accessory equipment on motor ve- 
hicles in Aiistiaha is piactically the same as in the United States^ 
with the exception of certain of the newer type of accessories, such as 
tinning hghts, etc , which are not widely used Smoe the develop- 
ment of the domestic accessoiy-manufacturing mdiistry, a great 
many of the accessories on cars sold in Austiaha aie manufactured 
m the Commonwealth This is tuie of bumpers, spare ties, luggage 
cairiers, sun shields, etc Spot hghts aie not in wide use 

The variety of body colors on automobiles is less than m the United 
States Within recent years there has been some tendency tow^ard 
an mcieasing use of brightei colors and, on higher piiced cais, of a 
multicoloi effect The upholsteiy is usually m haimomzmg colors 
ivith the body Imitation-leather upholsteiy, either figures or plain, 
IS most widely used 

Closed cares are in gi eater demand than in the past It is estimated 
that 95 per cent of the cais in the class above £500 are of closed 
models In the class langing fiom £350 to £500 appruMinately 65 pei 
cent of the sales are closed types The o-passengei cars are gz eatest 
m demand, although there is a large sale of loadsteis, both with and 
without auxihaiv seats, and of closed^ and conveitible coupes 

Most chassis impoi ted from the United States aie equipped with 
United States gasoline gages, and these aie used m spite of the tact 
that the impeiial gallon is the standaid of measuie \^hen replace- 
ments are made, the Bntish gage is usually pieteiied 

Local preferences aie well cateied to by Amencan manufactureis, 
and the success of Amencan cars is attributable, to a considerable 
extent, to the willingness oi Amencan manufactuieis to conform to 
Australian leqmrements w'heie those requirements aie different from 
those in the United States In the case of the prefeience for high 
road clearance, the Amencan cai w'as emmently suitable for Australian 
requnements, whereas the English and Continental cars were generally 
unsuitable 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Juliaa B Foster, American Trade Commissioner, Wellington 

Bumpeis, spare tires, rear-*view iniirors, and other accessories aie 
practically all fitted on cars in New Zealand Very few spot hghts 
are used " Bright-coloied yehicles are exceedingly populai Multi- 
colored cais are also popular Light upholster}^ in preferred When 
leather upholstery is used, it should be m harmonizing colors with 
the body and of a soft and pliable nature It is claimed that the 
leather upholstery used by American manufacturers is hard, and that 
the local prefeience for soft leather is being catered to by British 
manufacturers 

About 15 pel cent of cars aie open and 85 per cent closed The 
sedan models aie the most popular As a rule, imported vehicles 
have gasohne gages which are standard m the country of origin 
American cars now m operation usually are equipped with a United 
States standard gallon indicator The use of disk wheels is decreas- 
ing Artillery wheels are the most popular for passenger cars, 
although wire wheels are bemg increasmgly seen Wood and steel- 
spoke wheels are the most popular for trucks 

FRENCH OCEANIA 

William P Garretj, American Consul, Tahiti 

Approximately 90 per cent of the cars m operation in French 
Oceama are open tourmg cars These cars are eqmpped with the 
usual standard equipment, such as bumpers, rear-view mirror, etc 
Spot hghts are prohibited by law The general preferences in color 
are for multicolored cars, of daik blue and black The upholstery is 
usually of dark leather 

All the cars m use, with the exception of one make, have a speed- 
ometer m kilometers Motor vehicles have gasohne gages of the 
same type as are used in the countries of origin A road clearance 
of 9 % mches is entirely satisfactory 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
Quincy F Roberts, American Consul, Suva 

The Fiji Islands, American Samoa, Gilbert and Elhce Islands, Solo- 
mon Islands, and Tonga are island groups where road conditions 
and distnbutmg methods for automotive vehicles are much the same 
About 33 per cent of the cars now bemg imported are closed models, 
and by the end of 1930 it is beheved that 50 per cent of the cars m 
use will be closed Colors with plated tnmmmgs are pref eri ed by local 
purchasers Leather upholstery is the most popular, but textiles 
are used m the cheaper cars 

With the exception of American Samoa, these colomes and island 
groups use British imperial gallons In Anencan Samoa the Ameri- 
can gallon IS the umt of measure Consequently, expoiters should 
ascertain where the car is to be operated m order that the correct 
gasohne gage be used 
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FOREWORD 

Commerce and industry continues to demand greater speed in 
passengei movement, in the transmission of written messages, and 
in the transportation of valuable and perishable goods The world’s 
network of airways has spread to eveiy continent and developments 
in this respect have been particularly gratifying in South America 
It is connected with the United States and Canada by several air 
hues and with Europe by a combined service of aircraft and fast 
steamers 

Our entire business community is concerned with the growth of 
aeronautical activities in Latin America, where there are some 44,000 
miles of air lines in regular, scheduled oper^iion and some 375 
QiYil an craft in use These developments have come largely since 
the beginning of 1926 and aie certain to be continued in increasing 
importance 

This bulletin is devoted to an ports, landing fields, and weather 
conditions in Latin America It has been prepared with the hope 
that it will be of value to the aircraft industry Representatives 
of the United States Government as well as of the an -transport 
orgamzations have contributed much of the information it contains, 
and an effort has been made to limit it to the most accurate data 
available It will be revised and extended from time to time as new 
developments and new conditions arise 

CnAREisrcE M Young, 

Assistant Secretary of Gommerce for AeronoifaUcs 

IVlAY, 1930 
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AIRPORTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


By J Warren Angle and Brower V York, Aeronanties Trade Division 


Theie aie approximately 44,000 miles of airways in legulai opera- 
tion in Latin American countxies This mileage is moie than three 
times that of Decembei, 1928, and most of that mileage 'was inaugu- 
rated after January 1, 1926 

Theie are some 375 civil airciaft in Latin Ameiicaii countries, 
and moie than half of these aie eniiiloyed in legulai aii -transpor- 
tation services Considerable numbers of these plane^ are owned by 
flying clubs and a few by individuals and goieinments 
Prior to 1926 the regular air sei vices used ^eaplaue>. and no 
extensne teiminal facilities were prepared Pntil leceritly most 
of the planes employed in regular seiines, as well a^ tlio^e owned 
by flying clubs and individuals, ivere ^mall and did not leqiuie ivell- 
piepaied landing fields as much as do the huge planes now’ in iise. 
Flymg was spoiadic and enjoyed by onh a tew’ people Theie Avas 
no consideiable demand for well-equipped aiipoit- 
A few ail ports w’eie dei eloped to a degree by filing cdiibs and 
by governments foi the use of cimI planes Goieinment authorities, 
both inibtai} and naval, in man\ of the cuuntiie'- pioAided militaiy 
landmg fields, at which there were set up shops and other facilities 
considered essential With the intioduction of moie regulai '-ei vices, 
some of the operating companies hare jn evaded upon then »:o\eni- 
ments to provide landing tields and aiiiioits, ivliiie other companies 
have provided terminal and loiite landing facilities of then oivn 
A few landing fields and moie oi less deieloped aiipoits have been 
provided by municipalities and States, but the tiend is towaid then 
provision by national goveinments, opeiating companies, and flying 
clubs 

Climatic conditions hare proien to be an mipoitant tactui in 
the preiDaration of landing facilities tluoiighout the aiea In the 
moie tiopical regions where fiequeut and heavv lain^ and consequent 
thick A’egetation and scatteied business fommunities exist theie has 
been less flying, while Mexico, Cuba, the southeast coast of Biazil, 
the western plains of Peru, and most of the teiiitoiv of Chile and 
Argentina have seen moie flying and moie aiipoit and landing 
facilities deieloxied Since theie is need for quick communication 
between the distant communities m the tiopicai aiea^, as well as 
those faithei south and noith, it is expected that landing grounds 
and airports, as well as higluvays and railways will be prepared. 
The loiigh natiue of the coimtiy pioves a hmdiaine m the piepa- 
] ation of aiipoits as well as highway-. 

The introduction of legulai aii services across the Andes betw’een 
Chile and Argentina, aiound most of the coast of South America, 

( 1 ) 
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and thxough the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America has caused 
the preparation of more oi less well-dereloped landing fields and air- 
ports The long distances between important business centers must be 
budged, and, even for aircraft, considerable time is requned Fa- 
cilities for refueling and occasionally minor repairs are essential 
It IS expected that the provision of airports, which has taken place 
within the last six months and is gaining momentum, will cause 
inci eased local flying, the constant improvement of present airports 
and landing fields, and the piovision of others in large numbers 

There is a scanty of weather information, and fliers should make 
every effort to secure all such information that can be had Over 
certain areas of Latin Amenca the weather is p)iactically constant 
In others it changes regulaily, and in some there is imcertainty. 
The Brazilian Government maintains a central meteorological office, 
from which infoimation on the weather covering most of the coastal 
region is disseminated daily The ISTational Observatory and the 
observatory of the college at Belen report on conditions in Cuba 
The Government of Mexico provides weather information from 
Mexico City The Central Meteorological Office of Chile, the As- 
tronomical Observatory of Ecuadoi, the Central Meteorological 
Office in El Salvador, the meteorological station at Santo Domingo 
in the Domimcan Eepublic, and the Gagigal Observatory in Vene- 
zuela aie other agencies which would be helpful Some operatmg 
companies are providing radio stations which disseminate weather 
information for an craft Agents of the regular operating com- 
panies probably would assist individual flieis whenever possible in 
giving them information about stores of fuel, oil, and spaie parts 
and weather data, etc 

Before flymg to or through Latm American countries one should 
make apphcation through the Department of State, Washington, 
D 0*5 which will request permission from the government authorities 
in the countries over which the flight is to be made If all the docu- 
ments regarding the qualifications of the personnel and the airworthi- 
ness of the plane, required in the United States, are carried, and if 
efforts aie made to comply with the existing regulations in each coun- 
try, it is not believed that any difficulty will be encountered Several 
Latm American countries have detailed regulations, but they have 
not proved to be burdensome to those willing to conduct their flights 
as they would at home Customs formalties are not troublesome to 
those who will inquire of American consular offices and seek to meet 
all lequirements. 

There are several modern and large cities m the countiies south 
of the United States, and living expenses generally aie high Differ- 
ences in languages and customs of the people should be borne in 
mmd« Airpoits, travel facilities, and other conditions encountered 
will not he exactl}^ as at home 

The available infoimation on landing fields and airports listed 
according to cities and countries is compiled from every known 
reliable source of mf ormation and is believed to be accurate" 

ARGENTHSFA 

The climate of Argentina is moderate, with variations, and health- 
ful,^ Summer comes in December, J anuary, and February In the 
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far north it is warm, while in the far south the temperature never 
goes above 48° F The central coast legion has an abundant lam- 
fall, and an average temperature of 63° Buenos Aires has sea 
breezes at night and fiom the west by day during the summer. 
Gales aie fiequent thioughout the yeai The cential region has 
abrupt and frequent changes The summer is hot and wet Fiosts 
occur in the diy winters The Andes Mountains pievent rain in 
parts of the south The ten am of Aigentina a j)pi caches the ideal 
foi flying, since large paits of tiie countiy aie level 

Argentina, like most other coimtiies south of the United States, 
has gieat natural lesouices, and it is a rapidly developing count rv 
The government and the people aie favorably inteiested m the 
development of commeicial aviation 

Bahia Blanca, Buenos Aires Province. 

This field, which is 3.2S0 by 4.264 feet in aiea, is located 2^/2 miles 
northwest of the city of Bahia Blanca and 397 miles southwest fiom 
Buenos Aiies The latitude is 3S° 42' south and the longitu<le 62° 
lU west and the altitude 63 feet. The aiipuit is owned by the Bahia 
Blanca Aero Club The suiface is sandy, with natural diainage, 
and level There is a standaid 100-foot white ciicle and a wind 
cone The buiiounding countiy ih level and theie aie no ob^^tiiic- 
tions Hangais (coiiugatetl steel ) foi -^inall planer sniall lepiir 

sliojjs, and supplies of fuel vatei. and aie a\ailable Tele^ia})!!, 

telephone, and ladio ‘>ervic(^ aie axailahle Tlieie aie no foir- ex- 
cept m winter The tempeiature a^eiage^ V.)“ F and doP'^ not 
go belov fieezmg oi o^ei 104° F A tiaming '^diool is opeiated, 
and the aiipoit is open to all planer 
Buenos Aiies, Buenos Aires Piocince — Port Airport 

A new field 1,500 by 2,130 feet in size has been prepaied on 
leclaimed laml between the city and tlie Plata Kiver in the Xev 
Poll section, b}’ the Xational Goveinment The spot is at 30° 30' 
south by 5b° 22' west at about sea le\el The gxouud is le%el, but 
theie aie no maikmgs It lies between a lailva} teiminal ami the 
poit of Buenos Aires Telegiaph viie-> and femes aie benii*; le- 
moved Theie aie no hangais fuel supplies, noi lepau facilities, 
since the held is used only foi handling pas-eiigeis, mail, and goods 
Communication facilities are at hand Fogs occur only in wmtei 
and not aftei 9 a m 
Castelar, Buenos Aires Pro\mce 

This ail port of the Centro de AMacion Civil lies lu the toA\n of 
Castelai, 15 miles west of Buenos Aiies, and measuies 1,32U by 
1,650 feet The suiface is level and maiked by a standaid 100-foot 
white ciicle and wind cone A lailioad lies to the south The sur- 
lomiding aiea is open and level Fogs occui only in vmtei and be- 
foie 9 a m Theie is a hangar coirugated-iron covering, 65 bv 130 
feet, and supplies of fuel, oil, and watei aie to be found There 
are good communication and local transpoitation sei vices A small 
woikshop IS m opeiation Cflub flying and a tiaimng school are 
earned on and the field is open to all planes 
Concordia, Entre Rios Province 

The Aeio Club Concordia owns a field 2 624 by 2,952 feet, 3% 
miles noith of Coiicoidia The surface is not completely condi- 
tioned There is one hangar. 
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Cordoba, Cordoba Province* 

The Coidoba Aeio Club has a field at ZV 25' south by 64° 11' 
west, 21? niileb fioin the railway station at Cordoba The slop- 
ing field" measuies 1,305 by 1,650 feet and has a standard 100-foot 
circle and wind cone and is without obstiuctions The suirounding 
country is lolling The temperature seldom goes below freezing, 
rises to 109° F , and averages 64° F Fogs are rare and occur only 
in wintei Tlieie is a hangar for six small planes, together with com- 
munication and highway transportation facilities, but theie is no 
repair shop Fuel, oil, and watei aie available 

Fisherton, Sante Fe Piovmce 

The Eosaiio Aero Club owns an aiipoit measiiimg 1,950 by 2,295 
feet at 33° 0' south, 50° 30' west, at Fisheiton, 3 miles east of the city 
of RosaiiO There is a 100-foot white ciicle on the level field which 
IS further maiked by a wind cone There are no obstructions, and 
the country is a flat agricultural area There aie two hangars 
(corrugated iron) for six planes each, supplies of fuel, oil, and water, 
communication and highway transportation facilities, and a repair 
shop The aiipoit is used for club flying and training and is open 
to all planes 

Junm, Buenos Aires Province 

The Junm Aeio Club has an aiipoit 2^/^ miles east of Jumn The 
field measiues 1,300 by 2,300 feet There is a liangai 

Los Tamarmdos, Mendoza Province 

The airpoit of the Mendoza Aeio Club is at 32° 53' south, 68° 45' 
west, at Los Tamaimdos, 2 V 2 miles north of Mendoza The level 
field measure^ 1 96S by 1,968 feet and lies 2,800 feet above sea level 
It IS maiked bv a 100- foot white circle and a wind cone and is with- 
out obstiuctions The surrounding area is flat, devoted to grape 
glowing The tempeiatuie is variable with extreme heat and cold 
in summer and winter, respectively Rainfall averages 8 inches a 
year Fogs aie lare Winds are variable There are twm 6-plane 
liangais, supplies of water, fuel, and oil, repair shojis, and communi- 
cation and ti ansportation facilities The airport is used for com- 
mercial pill poses, club flying, and training 

Mar del Plata, Buenos Aires Province. 

This field, owned by the Government, lies at 38° 2' south by 57° 
39' west, 50 feet above sea level, 3 miles west of Mar del Plata on the 
coast line and 185 miles southeast of Buenos Aires The L-shaped, 
level field ad] 01 ns a lace track There are no markings nor obstruc- 
tions The land neai by is level The temperature varies between 
freezing and T04° F and averages 59° F Fogs occur in wmtei. 
There are strong south, southeast, and northwest winds There are 
no hangars nor repair shop, but fuel, oil, water, and communication 
and transportation facilities are available The field is used for 
1 egulai air services 

Marquesada, San Juan Province. 

The Maiquesada Aeio Club has a paitially completed field 2,296 
by 1,312 feet, with one hangar 

Palomar, Buenos Aires Province — El Palomar 

This mihtarv field hes at 34^ 40' south by 58° 35' west, 76 feet 
above sea level, at Palomai, 17 miles northwest of Buenos Aries 
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It mea&uies 6,186 feet east and west 4,923 feet north and south 
and IS slightly rolling A standard 100-foot white circle, a wind 
cone, and a luminous T mark the field, which has a raili'oad and 
telephone lines to the north The temperatuie seldom leaches freez- 
ing and goes up to 105° F , aveiaging 60° F Fogs occur occa- 
sionally in wintei and nevei aftei 9 a in There are 10 concrete 
hangars Six measuie 82 by 98 feet and four 98 by 164 feet. 
Excellent lepaii woik is done at the conciete, well-equipped \voik- 
shops Fuel, oil, watei, military qiiaiteis and mess, and communi- 
cation facilities aie available The field is open to civil planes upon 
zequest before a visit 
Presidente Rivadavia, Buenos Aires Province 

The Argentine Aero Club has rented this field fiom the Govern- 
ment The field measures 2,625 by 3.2S2 feet and he-* 72 feet above 
sea level at Piesidente Kivadavia, I 14 niiles southwest of iloion and 
13 miles from Buenos Aiies The level field ha^- a 100-foot white 
circle and a wind cone and no obstiuctions Temperature conditions 
are like those given foi other Argentine aiiport^ There aie two 
hangais (coirugated non), one 68 by 47 feet, belonging to the (dub, 
and"^the othei 63 bv 63 feet owned by the Gov eminent Theie 1 -* a 
shop, and some equipment i'^ stocked Gasoline, oil, and vvatei and 
communication and tianspoitation ^eivice^ uie available The field 
is available to all planer and is u^-ed foi dub and tiaiumg pmpose^ 

Puerto Belgrano, Buenos Aires Province 

This seaplane and landpiane base of the Aigentine Xavw lie^ at 
38° 53' south and 62° 6' west at Pneito Beliriano The field is 
level, measiues 2,300 b}" 2,600 feet, and is inaiked l)y the standard 
100-foot v\diue ciicle and wand cone Neon lights aie expected to be 
installed Obstiuctions aie To the north, eucalyptus trees 32 feek 
high, to the east, telephone line and eucalyptus tiees, to the south, 
telephone lmei=, tiees, and buildings 32 feet high and chimuevs 130 
feet high, to the west, eucalyptus trees, buildings and antennae of 
radio station, and to the noithwest ])Uilding'=' lOO feet high Neai 
by aie foiests, tiuee peti oleum tanks, and a poit The average 
temperatuie is 59° F Vaiiations aie between freezing and 104° F 
Noithwest winds of aveiage foice blow continuously Fog» aie laie 
and occur only in winter Two 7-plane hangais (eoiiugated iron), 
fuel, oil, and "water, complete repair shops, adequate hotel accom- 
modations, and communication and tianspoitation facilities aie 
av^a liable 

Rafaela, Santa Fe Province 

This field, located 3 miles east of Eafaela, 315 mile« noitlwest 
of Buenos Aiies, measiues 1,200 by 2,300 feet and has one hangar. 

Resistenoia, Chaco Territory 

Located one-quaiter mile southwest of Resistenoia, this field meas- 
ures 1,650 by 1,950 feet There is one hangar The Resit^tencia Aeio 
Club IS owner 
Saenz Pena, Chaco Territory. 

This field of the Saenz Pena Aero Club lies one-fourth mile east 
of the city and measures 1,650 by 1,950 feet There is a hangar. 
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Salta, Salta Province. 

This field, 1,320 by 3,000 feet, with one hangar, lies north of the 
city and is owned by the Salta Aero Club 
San Fernando, Buenos Aires Province 

Lying 19 feet above sea level at 26' south and 58*^ 30' west, 
one-halt mile south of San Fernando and 15 miles southwest of 
Buenos Aiies, this field measiues 1,260 by 1,650 feet It is maiked 
bv a 100-foot white circle and wind cone Theie are no obstacles, 
and the country near by is flat The level surface is sodded. Weather 
conditions are hke those desciibed for other Argentine landing fields. 
Theie is a corrugated-iron hangai 122 by 62 feet Fuel, oil, water, 
a small lepair shop, and communication and tianspoitation facili- 
ties are available The field is used by privately OAvned planes 

General Pacheco Field — Owned by the Fiench company Aeio- 
postale this airpoit is located 3% miles noithvest of San Fernando, 
18 miles from Buenos Aiies is level, measures 4,2T5 by 4,950 feet, and 
maiked by a 100-foot white cncle and wind cone Lighting equip- 
ment is installed A radio antenna stands northeast of the airport, 
which is suiiouncled by level count ly Two hangars of corrugated 
non measuie 98 5 feet by 131 feet each Fuel, oil. and water, well- 
ecjuipped shops, and good communication and transportation facili- 
ties aie available The company’s cais carry passengeis between 
the an port and Buenos Aires. 

Santiago del Estero, Santiago del Estero Province 

This 1.968 by 2,300 foot field, owned by the Santiago del Estero 
Aero Club, lies at 43' south and 64^^ 23' west, 2 miles southwest of 
the city of Santiago del Esteio The clay surface is level A stand- 
ard 10"0-foot white circle and a wind cone mark the unobstructed 
field The tempeiature never goes as low as fieezing. rises to 110° 
F , and averages 65° F There is little rainfall, and fogs are rare 
Hot, northeast winds blow in September and October A galva- 
mzed-iron hangar for 12 planes was constructed recently Two other 
hangars for five planes each are placed by the centi al building The 
giound floor of the central building contains a mechanics’ repair shop, 
sleeping quarters for transient pilots, dining room, first-aid room, 
an infirmary, library, etc The second floor has meteorological and 
aerial-photography ofiices. Fuel, oil, and water and transportation 
and communication facilities aie available As at most other Argen- 
tine airports and landing fields, these consist of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and ladio facilities and near-by railroad and highway. 
This field is used for club, training, and commercial purposes 
Tacumaa, Tucuman Province. 

This field of the Tucuman Aero Club lies 26° 4' south and 66° 
2' west, measures 1.312 by 2,296 feet, is level, and is marked by a 
100-foot circle and wind cone There are three runways on the 
field, which is surrounded by a racetrack Fogs are lare; rams 
are abundant in spring and summer. Two corrugated-iron hangars, 
fuel, oil, and water, and good communication and tran^ortation 
facilities are available. There are no repair facilities The field 
is used for instruction, club, and commercial flying. 
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Veronica, Buenos Aires Province — ^Punta Indio Station. 

Measuring 7,221 by 5.250 feet, this field of the Argentine navy 
IS located at 35° 28' south and 57° 20' west, 5 miles north-noitheast 
of Veronica and 10 feet above sea level The almost level field is 
marked by a 100- foot circle and wind cone. Neon lights aie planned 
The surrounding land is level, but radio toweis 98 to 130 feet hmh 
aie near the east side Six 9-plane corrugated-iron hangais, aoe- 
quate shop facilities, fuel, oil, water, adequate hotel accommodations, 
and communication and transportation facilities are available 

BOLIVIA 

The chief physical feature of Bolivia is the last central plateau, 
ovei 500 miles m length and at an average altitude of 12.{X)0 feet 
The plateau lies between two great chains of the Andes Mountains 
which travel se the countiy fioni north to south Three x^eaks reach 
ovei 21.000 feet In the iioith the table-lands slope towaid the 
Yungas Rivei, and in tlie east theie is a piecnntou<= slope to the 
low "‘hot lands Theie are ovei 5U0U miles of naMgable nvei^ 
The lainy season extends from Decembei to Ma\ and the diy season 
fiom June to Novembei Temperatures vaiy among the hot, tem- 
perate, and cold regions The x>re\aleiice of thick clouds o\er the 
bioken countiy boideimir the eastern edge of the high jdateau is 
extiemely dangerous for flyers 

The Government is especially attentive to the deteloxnnent of 
commeicial aviation 

There are 17 Government landing fields, as follow^j La Paz, Chua, 
Apolo. Tipuani, Oruio, Ujmni, Potosi. Siicie, Villazon. Taiija. Villa 
Montes, Chaiagua, Yacuiba. Saavedia, Con(‘epcion, San Imiacio. and 
San Miguel 

Commercial fields, numbenng IS. are located as follovt Cocha- 
bamba, Mataraim, Mizque, Aiqiule, Omorque, Salpina. Totora. Pul- 
guina, Santa Cniz, Piieito Suaiez. El Palo, Vallegiande, Valle 
Abajo. Joiochito, Trinidad. Todos Santos, and Santa Ana 

The Alto military airport of La Paz is at an elevation of 13 500 
feet and has a large flat field The ten am is very lock^’ and makes 
landing dangerous 

BRAZIL 

Brazil, the largest lepublic in South Ameiica, is laiirer than the 
United States. England. Ireland, Scotland. Wales, the Netheilands. 
Portugal, Switzerland, and Begimn combined Theie are about 
nine people per square mile and the coast line is 4 00 miles Two- 
thirds of the joeople live on the cool eastern plateau between Pernam- 
buco and Rio Grande do Sul 

The Amazon River Valley is a tiopical area in which there are 
over 30,000 miles of navigable waterwajs The noitheastern section 
of the country is siimlai to pait of our Cotton Beit The Matto 
Grosso section is like oui miawettern cattle-iaising districts The 
climate is diveisified, and m the more tlnckly populated part of 
the south it IS agreeable Brazil is mostly within the Torrid Zone, 
but considerable areas have chmate much modified by bodies of 
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Tvatei\ high table-lands and mountains As in most Latin American 
coiintnes. vrinter is the wet season and summer the dry — that is, 
with but moderate rainfall The seasons are the reverse of those 
in the United States The precipitation is heavy along the coast 
and lessens progressively westward Theie are fogs along the pre- 
cipitous slope from the coastal plane to the higher interior table- 
lands The temperatuie is high along the noith coast, but farther 
south it IS pleasant 

Brazil 19 actively developing air transportation Competition 
among transportation companies endeavoring to get a foothold in 
what promises to be a piofitable field, activities of both naval and 
militaiy missions, continued advertisement on the part of the press, 
and a Government sensitive to the pulse of economic progress and 
needs have given Biazil an auspicious start in aeionaiitics The 
urge loi commeicial aviation has been hastened and already 
appreciable results are shown 

The existing fields and aiipoits aie mainly scattered along the 
coast 

Bahia, State of Bahia 

Santo Amaro Field — This field is located north of the city at 
1' south and 38° 28' west, slightly above sea level It measure’^ 
3*280 to 1,968 feet and is usaully prefer led to the Caminassarie Field 

Cammmsane F^eld — Cammassaiie Field is owned and operated 
by the Aeropostale company and is located at 13° 1' south and 38° 
28' west at sea level The field measures 2,62-1 by 1,968 feet, and is 
equipped with hangar, wiieless station, and shops This field, how- 
ever, IS cou'-ideied unsatisfactoiy, largely because of the rough 
ten am 

Belmonte, State of Bahia 

The Compagnie Geneiale Aeropostale has constructed an emer- 
gency field at Belmonte, a small poit 180 miles south ot Balna; 
an aupoit near the city of Aiacaju has been authorized for the use 
of this company 

In 1928, the Bahia State Senate authorized the State Government 
to biuld an an port at Bahia This is understood to be the municipal 
airpoit 

Bello Horizonte, State of Minas Geraes 

The landing aiea in the State fair grounds is reported as being 
faiily smooth; the long axis is approximately 900 feet, the short 
axis less than 200 feet. A hangar, with dimensions 46 by 36 teet, 
has been built There are some obstructions in the nature of 
telephone poles and fences in the vicinity 

Campos, State of Rio de Janeiro. 

An aiea on the outskirts ot the city of Campos is suitable for land- 
ings This IS a small field, and little woik other than that necessary 
in the way of leveling, has been done. This area was prepared in 
order to accommodate the planes of the Empieza Tiansportes Aerias. 
Tins local company initiated air ser\ ices some months ago between 
Kio de Janeiro and Campos, and Rio and Sao Paulo. These services 
are suspended. 
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Caravellas, State of Bahia* 

This IS a field for land planer neai the town of Caia'vellas noith 
of Victoiia It was constuicted by the Aeiopostale company Ihe 
long axis of this field is 3,872 feet and the “^hoit axi*- appioxiraatel}^ 
1,968 feet The prevailing \vinds are fiom nolthea^t to '-outhwest 
The field is equipped with hangais and othei nece^saiy facilities 
The Condoi Syndicate is building a poit foi -eaplane- ni\he harbor* 
Canna\ieiras, State of Bahia 

The Aeropostale company maintains a held at CannaMeiia^ on the 
coast, at Id"* 45' south and SS"" 20' west, at sea Icnel The field is 
desciibed as being U6 mile sciuaie and is U'^ed at tne-ciit a- an eiuei- 
gency landing field 

Floiianopolis, State of Santa Catharma 

The Compannie Gencuale Aeiopo^tale own^ and manitain- a land- 
ing held on the idand adjacent the cit\ ot Floiianop(»i'‘' wluch is 
connected to the mainland b\ bijdire The hccat i*- iri\en a- lati- 
tude 27*’ 30' soiitli and lonaitiide 4S‘ 3f)' we^t at -ea level The 
field is at the '.outh end oi the idand ard mea-iue- 2 leet bv 2,296 
feet The sui face Is loiigh and uneven Hanaai- 'Loik ^uuipiiKiit, 
and viieiess facilities aie avaclable 

The Condor Syndicate maintains a -t-aplane na-o at Fioiiaoopohs 
as a pcjit ot call A ^mall <d e(|uipmeiit and -iimb v facilities 

IS available 

Ilheios, State of Bahia 

Illieius at Id"" 4b' 33" south bv 39' 1' o()" ^^est at -^ea level The 
Aeiopostale line operates a tield theie mea'-iuing 3 2bU ]>v 1,640 feet 
The field i- bemir developed and, when completed, will Ice good 

Tlie (’oudoi Svndicate is building a seaplane ba^e which will be 
completed dioitly 

Jaguarao, State of Rio Grande do Sul 

The Aeiopostale company uvvn^ ami opeiate- a landing field 
located at Jaguaiao on the noithein maigni of tiie Jaiiinuao Kivei, 
which foinm the mteinational boundaiv between I3ia/il .uid Uiu- 
guay The location m given latitude 32 45' MUitli by 53^ west, 
sfigiith above ^ea level The held mea^nie^ 2 t>24 feet bv 1 ^^6^ feet, 
is sliolitlv inclined, and is in good condition It m UM^d. in v c vei. as 
an emeigency landinir field 
Laguna, State of Santa Catharma 

iMifficieiit dockin<r ^race foi seaplane- i- piovidcd at Laguna 
Maceio, State of Alagoas 

Ihe aiipoit at Maceio m owned by the Compagnie Gene' rale Aeio- 
postalc It Is located about 7 miles west ot the town at 450 feet 
above -ea lev^d The exact location of the field i- IF *39' south by 
35° 42' w'e-t The field form- a -cpiaie 2,624 feet on each side It 
has a flat, gia-sv mu face and i- well diained The officials of the 
company using the field daily claim that it i- m good condition It 
has one" coiiugated-iioii hanger, ancl two or tluee mechanics aie 
on hand legiilaih, so ordinaiy lepaiis can be made Gasoline and 
oil aie suplied fiom the town As m the case of the other Aero- 
postale fields which aie m legulai u-e along the Brazilian coa-t, it is 
equipped with electiic lights and searchlights 
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Marahu, State of Bahia 

Thib landing field is located 14 miles up the Marahu Eiver at 14P 
20' south and"^38'^ 20' west The field mea^iiies 2,952 feet by 2,296 
feet The surface is good 

Natal, State of Rio Grande do Norte, 

The field at Natal is called the Campo de Aviacao and is owned by 
the Coinpagme Geneiale Aeiopostale It is situated about 15 miles 
soiitliwcht of Natal at Painamuim, 5"^ 54' south and 35° 14' uest 
The field is 3,280 feet squaie and is flat and sandv Hanaar and 
ladio facilities aie available It is leached by lailuay oi motoi, 

Tl.e Aeio Club at Natal also has a small field alongside its biiild- 
incf not maiked and not illuminated at night 

State of Para. 

Theie «iie no leguiai established landing fields noith of Natal, 
the noitliein teiiiiiniis of the Aeiopostale line Tlieie aie nmiierous 
stretches of beach between Natal and Paia where emeigencv landings 
could be made, but owina to the scaicity of towns in that distiict, 
It would be piactically impobsibie to make lepairs or secuie fuel 
readily, unleb'- the landing weie made neai one ot the few^ towns m 
that section. No aiipoits of anv kind exi^t m the xVmazoii distiict, 
nor along the coast fiom Paia to Natal, but, owung to the vast net- 
woik of stieanis, thi'^ teiiitoiv m coiisideied to be ideally adapted 
to use by seaplanes 

Paranagua, State of Parana — Condor base. 

In the poit of Paianagua, the Condon Syndicate lias built a pmr 
at which its planes land The light to use this location ^yas ceded 
to the syndicate by the municipal government of Paianagua A 
project of the same goieiiiment to build a land field near Paianagua 
lia^ not been earned out 

Felotas, State of Rio Grande do Sul 

A field 2,624 by 2.624 feet squaie is equipped with one hangar, 
consti noted of metal, 86 by 98 feet, with a housing capacity for 6 
planes Theie are also warehouse, machine shop office, pilots’ rest 
rooms lestaurant, cjuarteis for peisonnel, wiieless station, and 
modern lighting system. The wireless tiansmission toweis aie 100 
feet high The field is connected with the city by telephone The 
Condor company also maintains facilities at Pelotas for seaplane 
landings. 

Porto Alegre, State of Amazonas. 

A large airport constructed on the Ilha Grande dos Marinheiios, 
opposite Porto Alegre, has recently been put into opeiation The 
equipment consists of machine shops, fuel deposits, houses for pilots, 
a large hangar, and a landing dock 

Porto Alegre, State of Amazonas — Campo Gravatahy 

This is a military field located about 8 miles fiom Poito Alegre. 
'Tliere are accommodations for 6 jilanes and facilities for making 
minor repairs It is used as a landing field by the Latecoere 
company. The field is reported to be m excellent condition 
Rio de Janeiro, State of Rio de Janeiro. 

The Compagnie Generale Aeropostale opexates a landing field at 
Jaearepagua, a suburb, about 9 5 miles west of Rio de Janeiro and 5 
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kilometers inland fiom the coast The location is given as 22^ 40^ 
south by 43° 20' ve^^t at sea level The field i^ tiiangiilar m shape, 
loiighly 2,024 feet by 2,290 feet The land i^ low, and paits of the 
field aie frequently imdei watei, but the hiuface is usually solid and 
affords good landing AYiieles^, hangars, shop--, and supplies aie 
reported available The field is connected ^Mth the city bj’ means of 
an excellent highwa} 

Ca?npo dos Affo/ios~T\ii^ field located at 22° 35' south and 43° 
2o' vest It 1 ^ a mihtaiy station situated 12 mile^ vest of the city of 
Rio de Janeiro and south of the iailioa<l --tation of Maiechal Hermes, 
ol feet abo\e sea level Is is connected with the capital by the 
Central Railioad of Biazil and by the Rio*Seo Paulo highway 
Workshops, hangars, gaiage, lefuelmg facilities meteoiological 
-tation, air pump, wireless station, and othei modem facilities aie to 
be found on this field The contour of the field is irregulai, the 
long axis being 5,600 feet and the shoit axis 2.800 feet There aie 
five hangais housing some CO planes, 

Cavipo de Galeio — This field is located at 22° 4S' south and 45° 13' 
west in the southwestern pait of Go\einois I-land in Guanabaia 
Bay, facing Rio de Janeiio and north we-t of that cit} Thi-> field 
IS foi the exclusive use of the naval an -eivice of the Fedeial 
Government, specific i^eimisvion must be secuiod foi commeicial 
planes to use it The field is small and equipped with woik>hops, 
hangais, lefuelmg facilities, an primps meteoiuhjgical station, ancl 
two beacons aie used foi lighting the field fni night lan<lmgs 
Tiaiispoitation to the citv hv Inum h It is estimated that the five 
hangais piOMcle stoiage spate foi al^oiit 55 plane- The facilities 
of th^^ base fieqnenth have been place<l at the i^imo'^ai of intema- 
tional flyei'' 

('tiinpo dii — Ihis a -mall field about 30 mimites' 

iide by automobik fmm the ceiitei of Rio de Jaiieuo The length 
of tills ficdd 1 - appioximately 1 3u0 feet, it- width being about 500 
feet The only equipment i-. <i make-hift haugai piovidmg covei for 
about SIX small plane- This fitdd i- ii-ed bv ‘-e^eral private plane 
uwiiei ^ 

Ovmg to the small size of this field and to the fact that it ends 
on the shore of the bay it vould staicelv serve as a peimaiieiit field 
foi a commeicial an line, as coiisideiabie -kill is lequued to land 
tlie hiigei t\pes of planes 

Caiiipo de Santa Chib — This i- an emeigeiicy fiehl only, located 
Mveial miles fiom Eio de Janeiio on the Santa Ciuz bianch of the 
Ceiitial Railway of Bi^azil It ha- been used to some extent b^ 
plicate fl\eis, but owing to its di-taiice from the city, it has been 
piactically abandoned In diy veathei it ofteis lathei good landing 
space, but because of the maishy cliaiactei of the land, it can not be 
recommended for u-e in lainj weather. 

llh(f da^ Eiueadah, — This island has been partly leveled off It 
ma^ be considered, for all practical pin poses, as being located in the 
citv Rio de Janeiio, It is the location of the Xaval Academy, 
and a shp has been built foi docking the navy's seaplane? How^ever, 
these planes do not oidmaiiiy make use of this location, their regular 
ba^e being the Campo do Galeao On the Ilha da? Enxadas there 
IS a minimum of available space for a landing field, tlie navy^s 
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woikbhop and schools occupying the gi eater part of the space The 
Coiidoi S\ndiLate utilizes the facilities at this place 

Rio Giande do Sul, State of Rio Grande do Sul 

Here facilities have been piovided for seaplane landing by the 
Condoi Syndicate 
Recife, State of Pernambuco 

Thib Ibiua landing field is owned by the State of Pernambuco 
tind opeiated by the Compagme Geneiale Aeiopostale It lies about 
0 miles southwest of the town at sea leveh latitude 8° 4:' south, longi- 
tude 53' ye->t, and may be leached bv chit road The field is 
lectangulai in 4iape, 2 GOO feet by 1300 feet, the smface being of 
sand and coai^e glass, fiat and without drainage Temporary lun- 
ways aie iii U'^e Only simple lepaiis can be made Theie aie one 
or t^o yoikmen at the hangar Gasoline and oil must be sent out 
to the field Peinii'^bion foi lighting the field must first be seemed 
fiom the Rio office of the c<>mj)any The field is easily distinguished 
by two ladio masts on the eastern side and is supplied with a wind- 
diiection indicatoi The uppei portion of the Recife haiboi is 
favoiably suited foi a seaplane base, its situation and depth of water 
being such as not to inteifere with ship) movements within the 
harbor 

Santa Maria, State of Rio Grande do Sul 

Theie are tluee hangars, which piovide foi 20 jilanes of aveiage 
size The field is pi actically abancloned ' 

Santos, State of Sao Paulo. 

The Brazilian Government maintains a seaplane base at 23^^ 55' 
south by 46^ 25' west at sea level The beach is wide and haid 
The development of this base is incomplete, but there is a large 
administration building, a steel hangar, and a seawall 110 feet long. 

The Compagme Generale Aeiopostale maintains a field located at 
23° 55' south and 46° 25' west at sea level The field is long and 
narrow, measuring 2,400 feet by 656 feet, and at right angles to the 
beach The surface is smooth, facilitating easy landings The pie- 
vailing wind is from the north and northeast It is claimed to have 
shops, hangars, and necessary supplies An unusual amount of fog 
is said to render flying difficult 

Condor Airport — ^Near the city of Santos, on the waters of the 
outer bay near Ponta da Praia, Condor Syndicate has constructed 
a small slip where its seaplanes load and unload passengers and 
mail Practically no equipment for making repairs, etc , is to be 
found there. 

Sao Paulo, State of Sao Paulo. 

Cavipo de Marte — ^Tliis field maintained the State govern- 
ment for the exclusive use of the planes of the State mihtia or 

Forca Pubiica.’^ The field is located a short distance from the city 
and measures appioximately 2,296 by 984 feet It is imlighted and 
ha^^only two wooden hangars 53 by 66 feet each 

Actr vitinuipal airport, — A large field measuring about 3 by 1 8 by 
1.5 miles IS planned fora municipal airpoit, and it will housed jointly 
by military, civil, and commercial planes. The field is admirably 
located on the out>kirtsof the city, not more than 15 minutes Aide by 
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auto fxom thecentei of the city The only work that has been done is 
that of clearing the giound of obstacles and a certain amount of 
grading It is intended to build seveial hangai^, some of which will 
be available to private flyeis It is planned to confetiuct four i un- 
ways in the shape of a square, each to be about 3.2S0 feet long. 
All buildings aie to be in the center of the square A runway in 
the direction of the prevailing vinds — ^that is, from southeast to 
northwest — will be somewhat longei than the other lunways. 

Campo de Tpinaqa — This is a coinpaiatuely small piivate field 
It measures approximately 1.312 by 656 feet and is unlighted and 
poorly marked It is located a short distance from the city of Sao 
Paulo Its only equipment is a wooden hangar cohered with corru- 
gated sheets, which is 52 by 65 feet in size 

Victoria, State of Espirito Santo. 

A field located at 20° 10' south and 40° 17' we«t is owned by the 
Aeropostale company The field is iriegular in shape, forming a 
right-angle triangle, one side 2,952 feet long, and the other 2,624 feet 
long The surface is well drained Hangar and wireless facilities 
as well as shops and supplies are available 

The Condor Syndicate is constructing facilities in the harbor for 
seaplanes 

Other airports 

The following airports, all of leaser importance, aie available 
State of Sao Paulo 

Itapetmmga, 2,300 by 1300 feet, no equipment 
Pirassuminga, 1,640 by 1,300 feet, no equipment 
Sorocaba, 1,300 bj 1,000 feet, no equipment 
Campinas, 1 000 by 32S feet, no equipment 
Bauiu, no equipment 
Avare, no eqmpment 

Colima, 320 miles northwest of citj of Sao Paulo, runways 1,300 feet 
Lins, inauguiated April, 192S, no equipment 
Ipaussu, inaugurated Apiil, 1928, no equipment 
Assis, inaugurated April, 102S, no equipment 
Jabofieabal 
Acary, State of Para 
Caico, State of Parahiba 
Mossoro, State of Rio Giande do Noite 
Macua, State of Rio Giande do Xoite 
Angicos, State of Piauln 
Pureza, State ot Maranhao 
Therezopolis, State ot Rio de Janeiiu 
Matta, State of Maranhau 
Aracaja, State of Seigipe 


BRITISH GUIANA 

The coast land of British Guina, 10 t<j 40 mile^ wide, are flat and 
swamj^y The second belt is slightly highei and ti averted by sand 
dunes and heaMly timbeied The thud or laige^t is much higher 
and in paits heavily forested It has not been ex^iloied The aver- 
age lainfall is 85 inches a year The tempeiatuie falls to 70° at 
night and reaches 89° at times Fiom May to Jul} or August the 
precipitation is very heavy, and a second lainy season extends from 
Novembei to Febiuaiw The coolest months aie December to Maich ; 
the hottest aie fiom Aiifiiist to Octobei and aie to be avoided 



There are no landing fields anywheie in the colony, and seaplanes 
only could be used 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

Biitish Honduras may be divided into several areas, the lowlands, 
the pine ridges, the broken “ cahoon ” iidges, the hills (up to 1,000 
feet), and the mountains reaching 4,000 feet The climate is sub- 
tropical with temperatuies of 50^ to 98° F The average rainfall is 
81% inches per year, but in places it is 150 inches It lains almost 
continuously during October, Novembei, and December It is dry 
from the middle of February to the middle of May and wet the rest 
of the year 

A temporary landing place has been prepared along the beach at 
Belize A ramp 20 feet wide and 180 feet out into 4 feet of water 
was constructed by an American company for its amphibian planes 
A site 10 miles west of Belize is under consideration 
The island of Barbados has a healthful climate, the temperature 
averages about 63° F in winter and 75° to 85° F in summer There 
are cool northeast trade wmds, and the rainfall vanes from 50 to 70 
inches a year The rainy season occurs from June to October and 
the hurricane season in August and September The island is 
divided into two parts by a deep valley On the northern part is 
Mount HiUaby, 1,104 feet 

There are no aircraft landing facilities in Barbados, St Vincent, 
St Lucia, Dominica. Montserrat, Antigua, or St Kitts-Nevis In 
Barbados the lace tiack could be used as a landing place, but the 
ground is tiacked and rough A small level plot at Port of Spam 
could be used in an emergency Landings other than emeigency are 
forbidden St Johns, Antigua, has six level areas which could be 
used At a place called Casada Gardens, on a good road 3 miles 
from the city, small planes may land at any time on the golf course 
and lace tiack. The pievaihng wind is about northeast No efforts 
are being made to construct landing fields for airplanes 
At St Johns Harbor there is good space for seaplanes The wmds 
are usually parallel with the long way of the inner harbor Black 
and orange colored buoys float 100 yards south of the customs jetty 
The Castries Harbor lies m a northeast-southwest direction and is 
well sheltered The ramp of an American company is on the portion 
of shore known as La Toe Seaplanes leave this lamp into a wind 
The depth of water 400 feet from the lamp, at low tide is 5 feet 
Wheels on amphibians should be lowered well out m the haibor 
The bottom m this area is hard and firm 

The seaplanes of an American company alight on the water at 
St. Lucia They are fueled from lighters m the harbors and not 
from shore 

CHILE 

The width of Chile varies between 65 and 250 miles and averages 
87 miles The eastern boundary is along the crest of the high Andes, 
which are paralleled by a lower mountain chain near the coast 
The northern end of the countiy, from 18° to 27° south latitude, is 
a rainless, sterile, desert area The louffh, hi^h. mineral zone hes 
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between 27° and S3° south The great central valley, 600 miles in 
length and watered by rivers and canals and only a third as high 
as the mineral zone, lies between 33° and 42° south The southern 
archipelago and island area has large areas suitable for sheep. The 
climate along the coast is m part similar to that in California There 
IS no lain in the north but some in the mineial zone: heavy rams 
occur m the far south In the north the weather is hot and dry 
but cool at night Snowstoims are frequent m the high mountains 
where weather variations are frequent and great. The summer (our 
winter) is the dry season The weather is influenced by the Andes 
and the cold Humboldt Current The aveiage tempeiature at San- 
tiago IS 56° , the highest in the north is 91° and the lowest in the 
south 17° F 

Chile IS one of the most progressive countiies in the field of aero- 
nautics, and notable progress is being made Some landing fields 
in use lack sufficient facilities and are used at some risk, but woik is 
being done for their improvement and the adding of others Visit- 
ing flyers are permitted to land at any of these fields, but they must 
secuie permission from the Ministry of War befoie landing at the 
principal military fields, located at El Bosque and Iquique 

Antofagasta 

The El Gallo field at Portezuelo, at 23° 45' south and 70° 24' 
west, IS at an altitude of 1,330 feet and some 10 miles east of 
Antofagasta is being developed Telephone and telegiaph services 
are available Lighting equipment is being installed A i adio station 
IS also being erected at this field to maintain direct communication 
with Iquique and Copiapo The size is 6,560 by 6,560 feet A stand- 
ard 100-foot white circle readily identifies this field Gas and oil 
are available The surface is reported as soft and sandy There 
IS one small hangar available, 66 by 66 by 13 feet 

Arica 

The El Mono landing field is the one formerly occupied by the 
army air unit which is now stationed at Iquique It is located behind 
the Morro promontory, about 4 miles southeast fiom the center of 
Anca The field is 18° 29' south by 70° 20' west, it an altitude 
above sea level of 305 feet The size of the field is 6,560 by 3,280 
feet, with an area of 500 acres, in the shape of a rectangle The 
equipment consists of thiee wooden hangars, bairacks, electric plant, 
etc Gasoline and lubricating oils aie available The field is sandy 
and the immediate surrounding hills fairly low, and night landings 
are possible Three hangars, each 59 by 13 feet, are available It 
IS repoited that bids are to be requested shoitly for the construction 
of modern metal hangais The boundaries of the field are to be 
marked with electric lights A standaid white circle identifies this 
field 
Colma. 

Oolina IS located 15 5 miles north of Santiago at 33° 13' south by 
70° 41' west and is 1,717 feet above sea level The field measures 
3,280 by 5,900 feet with an area of 445 acres This field is owned 
and operated by the Aeropostale company 

112509—30 3 
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Gopiapo. 

The field at Copiapo, Campo de Marte, is located about 1 kilometer 
east of the town of the same name at 27° 13' south by 70° 22' west, 
at an elevation of 1,200 feet The field measures 2,624 by 1,640 feet, 
contains about 100 acres, and is rectangular It is equipped with one 
hangar having space enough for six or seven small commercial planes 
and a small service station for quick repairs and for the supply of 
fuel and oiL There is also telegraphic and telephonic communication 
with near-by towns 
El Bosque. 

This military field lies at 33° 27' south by 70° 14' west, 1,706 feet 
above sea level It is Sy^ miles south of Santiago and has a runway 
5,900 feet in length by 2,624 feet in width Prevailing winds are 
north and south At one end of the field there are army flying schools 
and the mechanical shops, and on one side are located the hangars 
for government machines and administrative buildmgs, etc Prac- 
tically all of the army planes are kept on this mam field. It is 
equipped with lighting marking the four sides of the runway, and 
installations are being made of a system for directly lighting the 
buildings The flood type of night illumination will not be used 
on this field It is reported that the facilities are sufficiently large 
for servicing any number of planes at one time, there being five 
hangars of concrete and steel construction and four frame hangars. 

Iqmque. 

Los Condores, an Army landing field, is located on a flat plain 
about 7 miles from Iquique, beyond the coast range of mountains, at 
20° 10' south by 70° 7' west, 1,148 feet above sea level. The field 
IS soft natural sand, clear of rocks, measuring 3,280 by 3,280 feet. 
Its runway is approximately 8,280 by 2,624 feet It is equipped 
to handle numerous planes in the five hangars already con- 
structed, each 66 by 98 by 13 feet in size It also has a maclnne 
shop and other necessary services, including barracks, officers’ 
quarters, telegraph office, hospitals, and admimstration offices, al- 
though on a smaller scale than El Bosque There is no illumination 
for night flying It is reported that a radio station will be erected 
shortly, American aviation gasoline and oils are available Pre- 
vailing winds are from the southwest, and there is usually an abun- 
dance of mist over Iquique in the early morning from May to 
September. Eecently, the Chilean Government has awarded to an 
American concern the contract for the erection of an additional 
modern steel hangar 100 by 330 feet with a door clearance of 110 
feet in width by 27 feet in height A standard white circle identi- 
fies the field 

Ovalle. 

The Tequi airport is located 62 miles northeast of the city of 
Ovalle at 30° 8' south by 71° 51' west at an altitude of 820 feet 
The size of the field is 3,280 by 984 feet with an area of 30 hectares 
There is one small metal hangar, 66 by 66 by 13 feet Gasoline, oil, 
and water are available. Repair facilities are very limited Tele- 
graphic and telephonic communications are to be had. There are 
no obstructions. 
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Other Government fields 

Aside from these principal landing fields and airports, the Govern^ 
ment has constructed other fields near Ovalle, Talca, and Rancagua^ 
All of these fields use a uniform marking Considerable progress' 
has been made in conditioning these fields in the last few years, 
although radio and other aids toward air navigation are not used. 

Penuco. 

This airport was opened August 3, 1928 The hangar is of suffi- 
cient size to house 5 large and 10 small planes Penuco is situated 
468 miles from Santiago on the southern branch of the longitudinal 
railway and has a population of 34,363 

Puerto Mount 

The Chamiza airport is located 5 miles south by southeast of 
Puerto Mount at 41° 49' south by 72° 40' west at sea level The 
field measures 3,280 by 2,624 feet with an area of 198 acres 

Quinteros. 

The airport at Quintet os belongs to the navy and is used solely by 
seaplanes The port is equipped with modern facilities The loca- 
tion of this place is approximately 19 miles north of Valparaiso at 
32° 46' south by 71° 33' west at sea level The landing field is very 
small, being only 984 by 1,640 feet with an area of 37 acres, the 
field being soft and sandy The entiie Chilean naval air force is 
based there, and the only training schools for naval aviation are 
there The field has no night lighting, but has a day markmg in the 
center, consisting of a white circle in which is inscribed the letter 
u T ” A foiest east of the field is indicated as an obstruction At 
the field theie is one wooden hangar about 40 by 46 feet At the 
seaplane base there are three steel and concrete hangars, each about 
131 by 164 feet Complete repair shops, an ample force of mechan- 
ics, gasoline, oil, and water are all available Telegraph, telephone, 
and naval radio vstations are at the seaplane base 

Climatic and meteorological conditions aie practically the same 
as those at Valparaiso, average winter tempeiature being 7° C The 
wet season is from May to August, when consideiable rainfall is 
to be expected Fog may be expected during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March during the early mornings, but it is usually dis- 
sipated by 10 a m Prevailing wind is from the westwaicl 

Temuco. 

The Maquehua airport is located 3 7 miles east of the city of 
Temuco at 38° 45' south by 72° 35' west at 371 feet above sea level. 
The field is rectangular, 1,640 by 2,952 feet, with an area of 112 
acres Landing is obstructed on the south by a forest, the average 
height of the trees being about 66 feet An excellent landmark 
for identifying the field is the red roof of the officers’ club, a 1-story 
building at the east end of the field There are no lighting facilities 
There are three metal hangais 115 by 75 by 20 feet An additional 
hangar is being constructed A small workshop is located on the 
field 

Proposed Santiago field. 

The Government of Chile is giving serious consideration to the 
establishment of a commercial airport of major impoitance in the 



vicinity of Santiago, which would be equipped with hangars, machine 
shops, lighting equipment foi night flying, and all other appur- 
tenances of a modern airport This contemplated project has been 
made possible by the recent donation of a wealthy American citizen 
for the purpose of encoui aging commercial aviation in Chile Pre- 
sumably Los Ceiillos airpoit, located 5 miles southwest of Santiago, 
IS to be the majoi commercial flying field in that vicinity It is 
at 33° 26' south by 70° 41' west at an altitude of 1,706 feet. The 
field measures 5,576 by 3,280 feet and is rectangulai 

COLOMBIA 

Colombia is a couiitiy of great exti ernes featured by thiee chains 
of mountams, northern extremities of the Andes, flanked by valleys ’ 
and deep passes The Magdalena is most important among several 
livers There aie four mam zones — ^fiist the two coastal areas, then 
the low foothills up to 3,000 feet and valleys, the low hills and the 
first ranges of mountains up to 6,000 feet (the coffee country) , and 
finally the higher ranges and plateaus, over 6,000 feet high The 
climate vanes greatly On the Caiibbean coast it is dry and hot 
fiom December to May, and wet fiom June to Decembei On the 
Pacific side it is tropical and rains nearly every day Both coasts 
are hot and damp In the second zone, Januaiy, February, March, 
July, August, and September are dry, the other months are wet 
Here the climate is semitiopical and the average tempeiature 76° F 
The third zone is much like the second, except there is more ram 
It IS ideal between 5,000 and 7,000 feet Above 7,000 feet the seasons 
also vary little, and the temjDei attire vanes between 40° and 60° F 

Colombia has boasted of a regular air service since 1920 Most 
of the planes were seaplanes, and there was no gieat early need for 
facilities for landplanes 

The airport at Bogota, for landplanes, is used by the government 
military service 

Landings are effected by seaplanes at Barranquilla,' Cartagena, 
Sautata, Buenaventura, Puerto Wilches, Nisva, La Gomez, Calamar, 
and other places The couises followed are along the Magdalena, 
Smu, and the Cauca Eivers 

The Barranquilla airpoit is located 1 mile from the center of the 
city on the bank of the Magdalena Eiver The land is largely a 
reclaimed swamp. Equipment consists of a large, lighted hangar 98 
by 1 31 feet to accommodate large seaplanes It is constructed entirely 
of metal and has an asbestos loof , a large machine shop of similar 
construction is located on the field ; underground gasolme tank, pi oof 
against explosion and fire, as well as other modern facilities, may be 
found there 

The Cartagena airplane base has recently been authorized, it is 
to be located m a suburb of the city called Isla de Manga and will be 
a triangular field 

The airport used by an American company contams about 140 acres 
of level land about 7 miles south of Cartagena near Soledad. It 
contains two runways 295 by 2,950 and 295 by 3.600 feet and a wind- 
direction indicator 

La Brisa airport at Ibaque has been given to the Scadta company 
by the town This landmg field is available to the pubhc 
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COSTA RICA 

Costa Eica is tiaversed by a chain of mountains from northwest 
to southeast Some peaks reach 11,000 feet The rainy season ex- 
tends from May to November, although June is fairly dry The 
tempeiatuie averages about 75° F along the coast and about 60 
in the mountain legions 

There are thiee fields developed sufficient^ for use They are 
located at Poit Limon, San Jose, and Puntarenas 

Planes land on the beach at Cinequite, 1 imle from Port Liinon 
The open sand beach is 30 yards wide, while coconut trees and 
shiubs occupy another 30-yard strip between the beach and a high- 
way The inunicipahty has decided to clear the trees over a 1,000- 
yard strip and piepare there a level 100-yard runway of gravel 
and clay This will make a 1,000 by 60 yard field with a 100-yard 
paved runway diagonally across the beach at one end, near a tem- 
porary hangar soon to be built Gasoline supplies are available 
A road parallel to the beach lies 60 yards from it for 5 miles south 
f I om Port Limon 

Colonel Lindbergh landed on the Bay of Puntaienas Eecenr re- 
ports indicate that a refueling station has been established there, 
and plans are being made to develop a modern airport 

La Sabana at San Jose is a 2-way field extending east and west. 
It IS operated by the Government as an unrestiicted commercial 
field The position is at 9° 56' north by 84° west, at an altitucle 
of 4,000 feet The land is rectangular, measuring some 4,000 feet 
by 600 feet, the surface is smooth and covered wuth grass There 
IS approximately a 2 per cent grade to the field Drainage is good 
Kaclio towers and guy wiies south of the field and trees at both the 
east and west ends are to be guarded against No markers are 
evident The field can be identified as the only open space near the 
city Tlieie are no pro visions made for lighting The prevailing 
wind IS noith by east At the extreme western edge of the field theie 
is a hangar 60 by 60 feet with a 12-foot overhead clearance There 
are no landing strips nor run ay ays Afternoon flying is not advisable 
because of fog No modern facilities for the servicing of planes 
aie ai^ailable 

CUBA 

Cuba IS ti a versed in sei^eial directions bv mountain chains There 
are numerous iiA^eis, A^alleys, and plateaus Pico Tmquino in the 
Sierra Maestia range is the highest peak It reaches 8,320 feet 
Cuba IS said to hai-e the most healthful climate in the woild The 
hotter or lainy season iiins from the middle of May through October, 
but the mornings are biight and clear The aVeiage rainfall is 
52 inches, the heaviest ram is in June and the lightest in March 
The nights are alvays cool and pleasant, and sea bieezes teinpei the 
heat 

Commeicial aviation has made gieat progress in Cuba A plan to 
establish airports and aiipoit facilities is in effect Consideiable 
progress has been made, and results are gratifying 

Alquizar, Habana Province. 

The field is 1 kilometer south of Alquizar and measures 1,500 by 
1,200 feet The general direction is north and south, with splendid 
approach 



Bainoa, Habana Frovmce. 

The field is located 328 feet north of Bainoa The shoit axis is 
^600 feet, noith and south, while the long axis is 1,200 feet, east 
nnd west There are telephone and telegiaph lines west of the 
field 

Baracoa, Habana Province. 

This field lies 0 6 mile southeast of the town with dimensions 
1,500 by 1,500 feet The appioach is good from all directions 

Bayamo, Onente Province. 

This field lies 1 2 miles northeast of Bayamo It is in the shape 
of a square and measures 2,000 by 2,000 feet A highway and a 
telephone line aie on the south of the field Appioach from all 
diiections is good 

Camaguey, Camaguey Province. 

A landing field is located 5 6 miles northeast of Camaguey at 21° 
61' noith by 78° west, at sea level It is close to the highway that 
goes from Camaguey to Ninas and covers appioxunately one-half 
square mile. The teirain is good, with natural drainage The field 
is sufficient to take off and land with any kind of plane There are 
four runways one-half mile long and one-fourth mile wide There 
are no obsti actions The field is identified as being 2 kilometeis 
north of a big distillery and close to the Ninas highway. No light- 
ing facilities for hangars are leported It is repoited that there 
IS no personnel for service and maintenance of planes, but this could 
be requested fiom the army post at Camaguey Commercial gaso- 
line and oil aie available Repair facilities are at Camaguey, but 
not at the field , communication by telephone is available Meteoro- 
logical seivice IS obtained by cable. 

Caraballo, Habana Province 

The field is 0 6 mile northeast of Caraballa and extends 1,640 feet 
from northeast to southwest and 820 feet east and west The best 
approaches are fioin the north and east The terrain is good 

Cxenfnegos, Santa Claia Province 

The field is located northeast of the center of Cienfuegos and 
borders the Cienfuegos-Caonao Road It is appioximately 1,650 
feet by 1,000 feet. Gasoline, oil, watei, and telegiaph and telephone 
^.ervices are available 

Cuatro Caminos, Habana Province 

The field is 0 6 mile west of Cuatro Caminos, and extends 1,400 
feet north and south by 2,000 feet east and west The best appioach 
IS from the west. 

El Gabriel, Habana Province 

A landing field lies 328 feet northeast of El Gabiiel and measures 
4,710 by 2,325 feet There aie telephone lines to the ^outh of the 
field. Apiiroach is good in any diiection 

Finca “ Bella Union,’’ Habana Province. 

A landing field 5 miles from the town of Gabriel with long axis 
^90 feet east and west and short axis 765 feet north and sonth is 
available. The approach from all sides is good, as is the terrain 
It IS regarded as an emergency field only. < 
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Fmca “ La Posta,” Onente Province, 

The field is 9 miles southeast of Victoria de las Tunas and meas- 
ures 2,000 feet north and south by 1,000 feet east and west A road 
and telephone line are west of the field The terrain is good 

Fmca San Jose, Habana Province. 

The field lies 2 5 miles southeast of San Antonio de los Banos. It 
measures 2,548 feet noxth and south by 2,332 feet east and west 
The approach is good from all directions The terram is good. 

Guantanamo, Onente Province. 

This field lies noitheast of Guantanamo and extend 1,320 feet in 
a north and south direction and 1,320 feet east and west. The best 
approach is from north to south 

A field southeast of the town measures 1,320 feet by 924 feet 
The field is an automobile racetrack and is used only m an emergency 

Guara, Habana Province. 

The landing field is 0 6 mile west of Guara and extends 1,000 feet* 
from north to south and 900 from east to west The approach is 
good from all directions There are telephone lines on the north 
side of the field. 

Games, Habana Provmce. 

This field IS 12 miles west of Guines and is 3,120 feet square 
Telejihone Imes are located south of the field There is a good ap- 
proach from all directions The teirain is excellent 
Guira de Helena, Habana Provmce. 

This field is located 0 6 mile north of Guira de Helena The short 
axis IS 1,066 feet north and south and the long axis 1,394 feet north- 
east and southwest There are telephone lines on the southeast 
side of the field Best landings are effected from this direction 

Habana, Habana Provmce — Camp Columbia 

This airport belongs to the Cuban army The position is 23° 
north and 82%° west, the altitude is sea level The surface is dry 
and flat, with a slight incline and natural drainage There are no 
obstructions The field is located 7 miles west of Morro Castle, 
measures 1,200 yards square and is equipped with five hangars, 
aviation-school buildmgs, sh(ms, and facilities for gasoline, oil, a 
spare storage, and repairs The field is reached from the city by 
bus, autos, trolley cars, etc It is used for the planes of an American 
company 

It has the standard 100-foot white circle, and the name appearing 
on the hangars is “ CAMPAMENTO COLUMBIA ” It is further 
identified by the hangars, and the wind-direction indicator The 
field is illuminated near the hangars, and reflectors hght the field. 
There are no beacons An official is on the ground at all times to 
give service Permission must be obtained from the Chief of Avia- 
tion Corps to secure the use of a hangar, |)ut no charge is prescribed. 
Other facilities at the airport are a restaurant, first-aid station, tele- 
phone, fire-fightmg apparatus, and a telegraph office Prevailing 
winds are southeast by south, in the morning, and east by north- 
east in the afternoon Fog is very rare The hurricane season 
IS usually considered to include the months of September and 
October 



Jaruco, Habana Province. 

There is a field located east of Jaruco measuring 6,560 feet east 
and west and 1,200 feet north and south There is a good approach 
from all directions. The terrain is excellent 

La Catalina, Habana Province. 

The landing field is north of the town and measures 950 feet east 
and west and 450 feet noith and south The terrain is excellent. 
A good approach can be effected from all directions 

Las Vegas, Habana Province 

The landing field is located northeast of the town. The long axis 
IS southwest by northeast and measures 1,800 feet The short axis 
from noith to south measures 1,200 feet There is a good approach 
from all directions The ten am is exceptionally good 

Madruga, Habana Province. 

This landing field lies 2 miles northwest of Madiuga on a big 
•plain Fliers are cautioned against low spots in the terrain The 
field IS recommended for emergency landings only 

Managua, Habana Province. 

This field is 0 6 mile northeast of the town and is 900 feet east and 
west by 600 feet east to northwest The approach is good in all 
directions The terrain is excellent 

Matanzas, Mafanzas Province 

Located 7 5 miles from Matanzas, along the Limonar Koad is the 
Matanzas Airpoit The long axis is approximately a half mile 
and the short axis one-fourth mile There are facilities for supply- 
ing oil, fuel, etc Telegraph and long-distance telephone communi- 
cations are available 
Manati, Oriente Province. 

This field is 0 6 mile east of the sugar mill “ Manati and is 2,000 
feet north and south and 1,320 feet east and west There are a high- 
way and a telephone line on the north side A good appioach is 
possible from all directions 
Manzanillo, Oiiente Province. 

This field lies 2 miles southeast of the town and measures 4.000 
feet north and south and 5,040 feet east and west A highway and 
a telephone line lie on the noith side There is a good approach 
from all directions 
Media Luna, Oriente Province 

This field lies southeast of the sugar mill Isabelle and measures 
800 feet noith and south and 1,320 feet east and west There are 
telephone and telegraph lines south of the field The best appioach 
is from west to east and north to south 
Helena del Sur, Habana Province, 

This field is 1 mile northeast of Helena del Sur and measures 900 
feet north and south by 900 feet east and west There is a road on 
the south side of the field, and the api^roach is good from all diiec- 
tions The terram is very good 
Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines 

The field lies 1 mile east of Nueva Gerona and close to the model 
prison. The dimensions are 600 by 200 yards There are facilities 
for small repairs and for securing fuel and oil 



Nueva Paz, Habana Province. 

There is a field which measures 1,640 feet north and south by 
1,640 feet east and west 0 6 mile southwest of Nueva Paz The ter- 
rain IS good, and the best approach is from, the west There is a 
second landing field located northwest of the town which measures 
900 feet north and south by 700 feet east and west There is good 
appioach and terrain 

Niquero, Oriente Province. 

The landing field is located two kilometers east of Niquero and 
measuies 1,230 feet north and south by 2,000 feet east and west 
There is a good approach from all directions and a good suiface. 

Pmai del Rio, Pmar del Rio Province. 

The field at Pinar del Rio is 12 miles south of the city along the 
Pinar del Rio-Colomo Beach road and measures 800 by 500 yards 
There are facilities for securing oil, gasoline, and repairs 

Preston, Oriente Province. 

The landing field is 1,300 feet east of the sugar mill “ Pieston ” and 
measures 700 feet north and south by 1,000 feet east and west The 
best approach is from the east, and the ten am is good 

Rio Seco, Habana Province. 

This field is 0 6 mile southeast of the town and measuies 900 feet 
north and south by 650 feet east and west Telephone hues on 
the north side of the field aie to be guarded against The best 
approaches are fiom the east and south The teirain is good 

Sabana, Oriente Province, 

This field IS south of Sabana and is 2,400 feet squaie Theie 
are a railway and telelphone lines east of the field Approach 
IS good fiom all directions 
San Antonio de los Banos, Habana Province 

The landing field is 0 6 miles southwest of San Antonio de los 
Banos and measures 900 feet north and south by 1,200 feet east and 
west There is good approach from all directions and an excellent 
surface 

San Felipe, Habana Province 

This landing field was used by the Cuban aimy for training 
students of the first class and is in fair condition 

San Jose de las Lajas, Habana Province. 

This field is 0 6 mile southwest of San Jose de las Lajas and 
measuies 900 feet north and south by 500 feet east and west The 
best approach is from north to south or vice versa. The teiram 
IS good 

San Luis, Oriente Province 

A landing field is located 0 6 mile south of San Luis The 
shoit axis, northwest and southeast, measuies 600 feet, and the long 
axis northeast to southwest, measures 1,000 feet The best approach 
IS southwest to noitheast The ten am is good 

San Nicolas, Habana Piovmce 

There is a landing field 0 6 mile noith of San Nicolas with good 
approach from all directions The terrain is reported excellent. 



Santa Clara, Santa Clara Province. 

The airport is located a half mile from Santa Clara It possesses 
a hangar, suitable illumination for night landing, small shop for 
necessary repairs, telegiaph and telephone, military barracks, etc. 
Ample facilities for fuel, oil, repairs, and communication are 
available 

Santiago de Cuba, Oriente Province. 

A field lies one-half mile southeast of Santiago The long axis 
is 1,000 feet and the short axis 270 feet. There are facilities for" 
oil, gasoline, water, small repairs, etc. Telephone and telegraph 
and good means of travel to and from the city are at hand 

An American company’s field, located between the Bacardi fac- 
tory and the cemetery, is 2,000 feet north and south and 840 feet 
east and west . There is a runway north and south 

Victoria de las Tunas, Oriente Province. 

This field hes northeast of Victoria de las Tunas and measures 
3,000 feet east-northeast and west-southwest by 2,500 feet north 
and south Eailroad and telephone lines are located south of the 
field There is a road to the north A good approach can be had 
from all directions The surface is good, 

INTERMEDIATE FIELDS 

Fields of intermediate rating which can be used for emergency 
landings aie located as follows . 

Matanzas Province. 

Matanzas, 4% miles southeast on ciossroads to Cidra and Car- 
denas; one lunway 1,500 by 250 feet bounded on the south by San 
Juan Elver 

Union de Eeyes, 2 miles east, 2,000 by 1,200 feet, on road to Bolon- 
dron 

Cardenas, directly south of city, on road to Lagumllas, runway 
of 1,200 by 250 feet north and south. 

Jovellanos, 0 6 mile northwest on railroad to Matanzas, 1,200 by 
1,500 feet 

Pedro Betancourt, immediately south of village, 1,800 by 1,500 
feet , contains low spots 

Maximo Gomez, immediately south, beside cemetery, 1 200 by 1,800 
feet. 

Agramonte, immediately south, 1,800 by 1,500 feet; high-tension 
wires. 

Marti, 0.6 mile west, 1,800 by 1,500 feet 

Baro, immediately northwest, 1,800 by 1,600 feet; very good 

Colon, immediately west of town, 1,800 by 1,500 feet, good save 
low spots in center 

Calimete, immediately west, 1,025 by 035 feet 

Pmar del Rio Province. 

Gonsolacion, 0 6 mile east of city, 1,500 by 2,500 feet , flat and clean, 
palm trees near by 

Paso Eeal, 1 mile northeast on good road, 3,000 by 3,000 feet; flat 
and clean; planted m pineapples, furrows make rough landing 

Los Palacios, adjoining town on south, 2,000 by 1,500 feet, flat 
and clean. 
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San Cristobal, 0 6 mile south of town, 2,500 by 3,000 feet, dirt 
road to town 

Candelaria, adjoining town to north, 1,500 by 1,600 feet, being 
leveled 

Guanajay, 1 mile south, 2,100 by 1,800 feet; on dirt road 

Artemisa, 1 mile northwest, triangle 2,500 by 3,000 feet, on high- 
way, rough but can be used 


ECUADOR 

There are three regions in Ecuador — ^the low, hot coastal lands, 
partly covered with tropical vegetation and averaging 80 miles in 
width ; the Andean highlands, with numerous very high peaks ; and 
the forested plains stretching toward the Amazon A great plateau 
between the two chains of mountains varies from 7,500 to 9,000 feet 
in altitude The tropical climate is influenced by the altitudes and is 
pleasant in parts of the country The rainy season lasts from 
December to April, the dry, summer season from May to November 
The temperature along the coast ranges from 70° to 90° F 

Owing in part to the unusual characteristics of the country and its 
inadequate transportation facilities, flying is increasing in Ecuador, 
as in neighboring countries. 

Guayaquil 

The only practical landing field at Guayaquil is the military field 
named “ El Condor ” This field is owned by the Government and 
opeiated by the army Its position is 2° 13^ south, 79° 52^ west, and 
the altitude above sea level is 11 feet The magnetic variation is 
6° 13' east It is 31/2 miles northeast of the city of Guayaquil, 
across the river beyond the railroad shops at Duran, and near the 
GuayaqmhQuito Eailroad and the river There is a detachment of 
26 soldiers stationed there It is a partly leveled field that has been 
cleared of trees and rocks During a large part of the time from 
December to June the field is useless, as it is under water, and during 
the remaining months of the year it is not in excellent condition It 
is about 2,624 by 492 feet in size and the cleared section is a rectangle 
2 296 by 328 feet There is a further extension, on which no 
improvements have been made and which at present is not available 
The field has never been surveyed The leveling is very poorly done, 
and the ground has not been filled in There is no gradient nor 
drainage, and the only rnnway is the partly cleared section It 
has a black clay surface soil 

Planes should approach the field by following the Guavas Eiver. 
When the city of Guayaquil has been reached, it can easily be inden- 
tified by its size and the Centenary Monument, a high stone shaft 
in the center of a large square Particular care should be taken to 
follow the couise of the river so as to avoid the hills to the north of 
the city. The planes cross telegraph wires that are strung from 
the top of the hills north of the city to the other side of the river 
After passing these telegraph wires the town of Duran (Eloy 
Alfaro) may be seen on the right, opposite the juncture of the Daule 
and Babahoyo Eivers When opposite the town at the junction 
of the rivers, the plane turns to the right, thus avoiding the hills 
south of Duran Beyond the small town of Duran the field is 
situated near the railroad track and along the river and may be 



easily identified by the hangais, which are laigei than any other 
buildings beyond the lailroad shops at Duran 

The only markings are a white circle about 8% nieteis in diameter, 
piepaied when a plane is expected, and a cement T about 2,296 
feet fiom the hangers There is a circle in the centei of the north 
side of the field that has been prepaied foi landings, but it is diffi- 
cult to identify it fiom a plane There are no mai kings on the 
hangais, and theie aie no beacons oi othei lighting ariangements 
whatevei Planes should not airive at night 

The most seiious obstructions are the dangeious telegraph wires 
acioss the Guay as Eiver These wiies extend across the iivei along 
the route that a plane must follow and oflei a dangeious obstruction 
to planes, as they start fiom a hill on the Guayaquil side that is 
328 feet in height No plane should be flown in the iioitheiii (up- 
river) section of the city at an altitude of less than 410 feel 

There are also hills 164 to 328 feet high south of the field, which 
can be avoided by continuing along the iivei The hills opposite 
these on the othei side of the river noith of the city of Guayaquil 
also do not offei any obstacle if planes follow the couise of the 
river It should be noted that planes should not fly over the fort 
situated on these hills near the river 

Theie aie six army pilots being tiamed by an Amexican aviatoi 
who aie not permanently stationed at the field, but live in Guayaquil 
There are two wooden hangais with 46-foot span foi landplanes, 
and one hangai with D2%-foot span foi seaplanes The hangai foi 
seaplanes is connected with the iivei by a small runway These han- 
gais aie not equijiped to shelter the planes piopeily, and the one foi 
seaplanes is veiy raiely used There is a small machine shop with 
a little equipment, but near by are the railroad shops of the Guaya- 
quil-Quito Eailioad, which aie somewhat better equipped There 
aie also a small office for admmisti ative purposes and a shed with 
first-aid equipment Theie aie no lest rooms at the field oi suitable 
quarters for flyeis The supply of spare parts is negligible At 
the field theie is a telephone, and near by, at Dm an, theie are the 
public and lailioad telegraph and telephones There is a wind 
indicator on an iron mast 52i/^ feet in height There is no weather 
map, register for noting arrival of planes, oi similar equipment 
Duran is only about 10 minutes’ walk from the field, and from 
there a feriy can be taken foi Guayaquil The feiry leaves every 
half hour fiom 5 a m to 6 p m , and launches can easily be obtained 
at other times At Guayaquil there are hotels and restauiants, which 
aie used by visiting flyers At Dm an there are no suitable accom- 
modations except in a few private homes and a small lailroad hotel 
and restaiuant 

Part of the equijDment and the goveimnent planes are moved to 
the inteiior town of Latacunga during the rainy season 

Suitable fuel and oil for planes aie not obtainable Theie is 
available about 100 ban els of domestic gasoline 70° B or better, and 
at least 10,000 gallons of standard motor oil Oil dealeis are all in 
Guayaquil, to whom it is possible to telephone from the field or from 
the town of Dm an 

There is no charge for the use of the field, the machine shops, 
hangars, or the service of the personnel Permission, however, 
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should be obtained through the consulate general and the ]ele de 
zona (militaiy commander of the district) Several days’ notice 
should be given, so that the necessary formal permission can be 
obtained No landplanes should plan to visit Guayaquil during the 
rainy season 

Neio -field — The government has been planning to purchase land 
north of the city of Guayaquil, beyond the small hills, on the Haci« 
enda Atarazana, for the purpose of building an antemationl airport, 
but the land has not been purchased and the project has met with 
serious difficulties 

Quito 

There is no developed field at Quito, but pieparations can be made 
for the landing of planes 

Other fields 

There are landing fields in the interior at Latacunga, Ambato, and 
Eiobamba, but very few planes have landed on these fields They 
are neither leveled nor cleared, and they have no equipment, hangars, 
markings, or supplies of fuel Flyers should not consider using them 
without fiist landing at Guayaquil and theie making the necessaiy 
arrangements Steps have been taken to establish landing fields 
along the coast at Salmas and Bahia de Caraquez 

The seaplanes of a Pan Ameiican company and of the Scadta 
(Sociedad Colombia-Alemana de Transpoites Aereos) use the river 
noith of the telegraph lines and beyond the hills at Guayaquil They 
land near the golf club, from which there is bus and motor-boat 
service to the city Near Duran, a short distance fiom the landing 
field, IS a sandy beach free from obstiuctions on which seaplanes may 
be hauled 
Meteorological data 

The pievailing winds aie southeast in summer and northeast and 
north in wmtei, but they are vaiiable There aie no heavy winds 
01 huincanes and no fog The rainy season begins generally at the 
end of December and lasts until May oi June During the wintei 
the chmate is very humid, and the ground not only exceedingly 
muddy but often completely inundated except in the center of the city 
of Guayaquil The temperature in the shade vanes fiom 75° to 
92° F and goes as high as 130° m the sun The precipitation is veiy 
heavy, but there are no statistics available 

EL SALVADOR 

There are two chains of mountains lunning north and south across 
El Salvadoi Several spurs cause numerous small valleys Some 
mountains are cultivated to their summits. The climate is tropical 
in the lowlands and temperate in the mountain regions The wet 
or winter season lasts fiom May to November and the summer from 
November to April Cool land breezes blow during December and 
J anuary. 

El Salvador, which has always been cut off from direct communi- 
cation with the coast, especially feels the need of quick and direct 
communication with the rest of the world Much enthusiasm has. 
been aroused concerning commercial aviation, including mail and 
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passenger service between the important cities of the Kepublic, and 
practical results will undoubtedly follow 

There is a landing field located about 12 miles from the city of 
San Salvador at a place called Ilo-Pango This field is at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet and slopes gently toward a precipitous deep 
lavine on the south side, making landing across the narrow part 
of the field extremely dangerous This gives the field practically 
a 2- way approach, the principal i unway being ample for the opera- 
tion of any type of plane and in the direction of the prevailing wind 
The location of the field is 89^ 9' west and 13° 42' north. The 
standard 100- foot white circle with a i-foot band identifies the field. 
A wind cone is placed on a hangar The hangars are of sheet iron, 
40 by 50 feet, with clearance of 20 feet Gasoline and oil are to be 
obtained in the city near by Telephone and telegraph service is 
available 

Another field, called Campo de Marte, at San Salvador, lies inside 
a 1-kilometer race track. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

The coast of this colony is a lowland rising to plains About 50 
miles inland the highlands commence, and the interior is heavily 
foiested. The area is broken by numerous rivers, ridges, and low 
moutains The chmate is tropical, with excessive rainfall, which 
amounts to 130 inches a year at Cayenne The wet seasons aie 
from May to August and November to February The remaining 
months are drier 

There is no information available regarding airports or airport 
facilities in French Guiana 

FRENCH WEST INDIES 

Guadeloupe has a hot climate, with temperature ranging from 
62° to 96° F The rainy season extends from July to November, 
the cool season from December to March, and the dry season from 
April to June The land is volcanic The eastern half of the coun- 
try IS flat ; the western half is mountainous, with one peak reachmg 
4,900 feet 

Martmque is a tropical but mountamous country The average 
annual precipitation amounts to 87 inches, with the heaviest m 
August and lightest in March The temperature along the coast 
falls to 75° durmg the trade-wind period from November to 
February, 

Guadeloupe 

There are no airpoits or facilities for landing aircraft m Guade- 
loupe There are no air-transportation connections of any kind 
there. 

Martinique. 

There are no airjports or flying fields in Martmque Seaplanes 
are the only ones that could be saiely used in this island. The Bay 
of Fort de France is very well protected and is calm throughout the 
year Seaplanes can safely land m this bay, but no permanent facil- 
ities have been provided for the anchormg of planes Becently two 
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American seaplanes have made emergency landings in the bay, and 
one of the anchorage buoys was used Seaplanes can land on any 
part of the Bay of Fort de France, but it is necessary to go to Anse 
a L’Ane, on the south side of the bay near Ramiers Island, to find 
a satisfactory beach upon which to drag a plane No stocks of avia- 
tion gasoline and oils are available It is necessary to arrange for 
fuel m advance There are no repair facilities The best meteoro- 
logical data available are those supplied by the American authorities. 
The local observatory is imprepaied to supply compiehensive and 
reliable reports. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala is traversed north and south by a chain of mountains 
with many spurs There are numerous high plateaus and small val- 
leys Along the coastal plane at sea level the climate is tropical, 
hot and humid^ with heavy rams About Guatemala City (altitude, 
5,000 feet) it is springlike, and the annual rainfall amounts to 57 
inches At Quezaltenango (7,000 feet) it is cold The ramy season 
lasts from May to October in the interior and through December 
along the coast The coldest months are December and January 
and the hottest April and May. 

The Eepublic has made notable progress m aviation recently. 

Coban. 

The position of the field is 15° 38' 25" north by 90° 18' 58" west 
at an altitude of 4,330 feet above sea level 

Escumtla 

This IS an emergency field owned by an American company located 
about 2 miles southeast of Escumtla, at an altitude of some 1,450 feet. 
The approximate position is 14° 17' north by 90° 46' west. The 
runway is slightly curved and is 1,500 feet long by 130 feet wide 
The direction of the runway is north and south, there is a fence 
at the south and some trees to the north , on either side there is high 
grass There is a wind sock at the field Aviation gasohne and oil, 
m small quantities, may be obtained at Escumtla 

Flores. 

The town is situated on an island, ]ust off the shore of the south- 
central part of Lake Peten The field is located on the lake shore, 
almost directly south of Flores, at an approximate location of 16° 
54' 45" north by 89° 53' 15" west at 800 feet The field is 1,300 feet 
east and west and 300 feet north and south The north end borders 
on the water, and there are trees on the south and west sides It 
is marked by a 50-foot white circle, and there is a hangar at the 
northwest edge of the field 

Guatemala City, 

La Aurora airport is the most important and best-equipped field 
in the country It is owned by the government and operated by the 
army. It is at 14° 34' 28" north by 90° 31' 57" west at 4,592 feet 
above sea level The field is 3 miles south of the center of Guatemala 
City and can be reached by automobile road The field measures 
3,864 by 787 2 feet and is rectangular, running north and south The 
surface is of hard clay covered with considerable grass It is almost 
level, with a very low ridge extending from the northeast corner to 
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the southwest coiner, sloping gradually in opposite directions so as 
to afford excellent natural drainage The only obstruction is an old 
brick water aqueduct about 25 feet high running east and west cross- 
wise to the field, 1,500 feet to the north A standard 100- foot circle 
identifies the field Other markings consist of a white point every 
196 8 feet down the center of the field and a white square at each 
cornel Theie is a wind-direction indicator on a hanger There is 
no lighting equipment There is at all times efficient peisonnel on 
hand foi servicing planes Two hangers furmsh ample accommoda- 
tions for three medium planes Eepair facilities are available Tele- 
graph and telephone commumcation is available Gasoline and oil 
must be procured in the city and can be had at the field within a max- 
imum of three hours on telephone order Ships planning to refuel 
should cable the American consulate general their needs at least 24 
hours before arrival All arrangements can be made in this manner 
Prevailing wmds are north and south, lengthwise of the field Visi- 
bihty is always excellent Aveiage annual rainfall is appioximately 
40 inches 
, Huehuetenango. 

This field, located at Huehuetenango, is owned by the Government 
of Guatemala The position of the field is 16° 18' 39" north by 91^^ 
2Y' 23" west The altitude is 6,199 feet above sea level The field is 
1 9 miles west of the town The long axis of the field is 2,900 feet ; 
the shoit, 420 feet The field is rectangular and has a natural hard 
surface Diainage is good There are no obstructions at or Uear the 
field Theie are no markings oi lighting facilities Accommoda- 
tions at the field aie lacking There aie no hangars nor repair facil- 
ities, and gasoline and oil are not available 

Jalapa. 

The position of the field is 14° 38' 2" north by 89° 28' 5Y" west at 
an altitude of 1,380 feet It is 1 kilometer east of Jalapa by gravel 
load The field itself is rectangular, 2,952 by 984 feet The surface 
IS hard and level, and drainage is good There are no obstructions 
at or near the field Markings and identification of the field are 
entirely lacking There are no hangars, repair facilities, or other 
accomodations at the field, other than telephone and telegraph The 
nearest available supply of gasoline and oil is at Guatemala -Gicy 
(two days) Meteorological data are a-^ailable ' 

Jutiapa. 

This is a Government field, at 14° 17' 15" north by 89° 53' 45" 
west at an altitude of about 1,500 feet The field is 2,500 by 800 feet, 
with the entire field available Runways are marked, and there 
are no obstructions Aviation gasoline and oil are not obtainable, 
but good-quality auto gasoline and oil are available. 

La Libertad. 

This field IS owned by the Government Its position is 16° 47' 
north by 90° 7' 13" west at an altitude of 170 meters It ig 
located approximately 2 5 miles south of the town The field ig 
4,920 by 2,624 feet and it is rectangular It is level and hard duiino 
the dry season Drainage is good There are no obstructions ne_ai 
the field Markings are lacking. There are no lightmg facilities 
nor air beacons Accommodations at the field are negligible Gaso- 
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line and oil are not available It is necessary to carry fuel from 
Guatemala City by airplane No data with regard to meteorological 
conditions are available 

Manscal, State of Chiapas, Mexico. 

This field IS directly across the liver from Ayutla, Guatemala, 
and IS owned and used by an Ameiican company in its regular serv- 
ice between Mexico and Guatemala Government officials at this 
port make the customs and passport inspection of air iiassengers 
The aiipoit’s position may be described as one-half mile north of 
Manscal, 14° 41' 15" noith by 92° 8' 15" west at sea level The 
size is reported as 3,900 by 325 feet, with the entire field available. 
It has a film sand surface and is marked with a circle Pilots are 
requested to land through the circle There is a wind sock at the 
field, and aviation gasoline and oil are available 
Puerto Barrios 

Construction of this field is repoited nearing completion Its 
approximate position is 15° 43' 30" north by 88° 30' west at sea level 
The size of the field will be about 1,500 by 500 feet, with a firm 
surface, and i unways marked Aviation gasoline and oil will be 
available The town of Puerto Baiiios is the seaport for the rail- 
way, the airpoit is located east of the lailway, a short distance 
inland fiom the fiort and in the vicinity of the wiieless toweis 
Quezaltenango. 

The field is owned by the Government and is located at 14° 49' 
44" north by 91° 30' 2T" west at an altitude of 7,808 feet The 
field IS on the eastern edge of Quezaltenango The surface is re- 
jDOited to be hard, level, and with good drainage Theie are no 
obstructions near the field Standard maiking and identification of 
the field, accommodations at the field, hangars, repair and lighting 
facilities, and telephone and telegraph aie all lacking Gasoline 
and oil are not available except from Guatemala City by telegiaph 
Delivery requires one day Meteorological data are not available 
It IS repoited that the field is 2,500 by 1,300 feet, all available, and 
that the two runways aie marked with a cross 

Retalhuleu. 

This IS a private field, leased by the Government It is located 
at 14° 32' 15" north by 91° 40' west at an altitude of about 800 feet 
The field is at the northeast edge of the city of Eetalhiileu and only 
a short distance east of the railroad The size is 2,500 by 500 feet, 
and the runway is north and south, marked by a 50-foot white 
circle There are no obstructions The construction of a hangar is 
contemplated Aviation gasoline and oil are available at the field. 
There is a wind sock 

Salama. 

The position of this field is 15° 6' 30" north by 90° 15' 50" west 
at an altitude of 920 meters It is 2 kilometers southeast of Salama 
and is 1,640 feet square The surface is hard and level and the 
drainage good The field is free from obstructions Markings are 
lackmg There are no lighting facilities, beacons, or boundary 
hghts Accommodations at the field are lacking Telegraph service 
is available There is no supply of gasoline or oil available Guate- 
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mala City is the source of supply. No meteorological data are 
available. 

San Jose. 

This IS a private field, owned by Cooper & Drummond (salt 
works) 5 with Louis Myers as caretaker It is about 2% miles north- 
east of the port of San Jose and about 1 mile directly inland from 
the ocean, and is near a large salt works The approximate position 
IS 56' 30" north by 90° 47" west at sea level The landing strip 
is about a half mile long and 325 feet wide, with a grass surface. 
It is marked with a 50-foat circle and the letter I, and there is a 
wind sock The direction of the runway is northeast and southeast. 
There are no obstructions 
Santa Cruz. 

The field is owned by the Government The position is 16° 1' 18" 
north by 91° 7' 8" west at an altitude of 6,626 feet The field is in 
the town of Santa Cruz The dimensions of the field are not given, 
but it IS a small rectangular field, level, with hard surface and good 
drainage There are no obstructions near the field No marlangs 
are to be found There are no hangais, lighting, or repair facilities 
or improvements on the field other than telegraph Gasoline and 
oil are not available except by telegiaph, and then it requires two or 
three days Data are not available with regard to meteorological 
conditions 
Tiquisate. 

The town of Tiquisate is located between the railway (southeast of 
Mazatenango) and the Pacific Ocean, about 8 miles south of the 
railroad and about 15 miles north of the ocean, at an approximate 
location of 14° 17' 40" north by 91° 21' 30" west It has a private 
emergency field, measuring 1,500 by 1,000 feet, with a grass surface 
The entire field affords landings It can be identified as being 1,500 
feet north of a long office building The name of the town is painted 
on the roof of this building The field has a good approach, free of 
trees Gas and oil are not obtainable at the field 

Zacapa. 

This field has been dedicated by the municipality to the memory 
of Col Rodriguez Diaz, popular Guatemalan flyer who was killed in 
September, 1929, and has been named after him The position is 14° 
68' north by 89° 32' 30" west at an altitude of 1,200 feet The size 
m given as 3,200 by 800 feet, with a grass surface, and the entire field 
is available Runways are not marked There are a fence and some 
small buildings on the east side of the field ; otherwise it is unob- 
structed The field is miles west of the town, and is practically 
adjacent to the branch oi the railroad which leaves the main hne and 
goes in a southerly direction to Salvador Within the near future 
a supply of aviation gasoline and oil at the field is contemplated 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Cattle are allowed to graze in practically all of the smaller fields, 
and for this reason the field should be “dragged” once or twice 
before landing 

In the rainy season pilots coming to Guatemala City from the 
direction of Mexico have sometimes found the pass (east of the 
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volcano Agua, or the route of the railroad from Escuintla to Guate- 
mala City) blocked with clouds, and have been forced to go back to 
the field at Escuintla, San Jose, or Ketalhuleu It is possible for 
small planes to land on the beach along the Pacific coast, as there are 
several good stretches of adequate length 

There is a plan contemplated to construct a field for civil avia- 
tion near Guatemala City, also in the southern part of the city 
Air-transport companies operating in Guatemala have at one time or 
another expressed a desire for a field of their own, and it is not 
unlikely that at least one of these compames will build a private 
commercial field* 

HAITI 

Haiti is a land of forested niountams and feitile valleys It 
has the highest mountain m the West Indies, Loma Tina, over 
10,000 feet The average altitude of the Sierra del Cibao is t,000 
feet The average temperature at Poit au Prince from April to 
October is 82® F ; foi the remainmg months 79® December, Jan- 
uary, and February aie dry Two wet seasons culminate in May 
and October 

There are no public landing fields in the country A military 
field IS mamtamed at Port au Prince, Avhich, by special peimission, 
is being used by an American company It is understood that this 
company plans an airport of its own At Cape Haitien military 
authorities operate a landing field. 

Anse a Pitre. 

This field is used as an emeigency field and is owned by the 
Haitian Government It is located at 18° 3' north by 71° 45' west. 
The field lies at sea level It measures 1,200 by 300 feet and is 
oblong There aie no mai^kings, identifications, nor lighting facili- 
ties Accommodations aie almost wholly lacking Kepair facilities 
are not available 

Cape Haitien. 

The Mai me flying field located at Cape Haitien is at 19° 47' north 
and 72° 14' west at sea level The field measures 2,700 by 750 feet 
and IS oblong The surface is flat and sandy, with natuial drainage 
The entiie field is available for landmg purposes There are no 
jandmg strips or runways Telephone wires east of the field are 
the only obstructions repoited The standaid 100-foot white circle 
with 4-foot band identifies the field No provisions have been made 
for lighting facilities Adequate personnel for servicing and main- 
tenance are available No hangais are provided at this field Tele- 
phone and radio services may be had Pievailing winds during 
the summer months are northeast and during the wmtei northeast 
by east 
Gonaives 

This field IS owned by the Haitian Government and is used for 
emeigency purposes, being located at 19° 27' 30" north by 72° 41' 
30" west at sea level The field measures 3,600 by 2,400 feet and is 
irregular in shape The surface is flat and sandy, with natural 
drainage The entire area is available for landing purposes No 
obstructions are reported. There are no particular identification 
marks to guide flyers or lightmg facilities Personnel for servicing 



and maintenance aie lacking No effort has been made to provide 
repair or communcatioii facilities 

Hincha. 

The landing field at Hincha is located at 19'' 8' north by 71° 59' 
30" west and at an attitude 800 feet above sea level The field is 
south of the town and is triangular, 1,800 by 300 feet The surface 
IS haid and level, with natural diainage There are no landing 
stiips 01 runways A small house at the apes of the field at the 
noUhern end is the only obstiuction There aie no specific means 
for identifying this field No lighting facilities axe leported. 
Telephone service is available 

Jeremie. 

The Jeremie landing field is located at 18° 38' north by 74° 7' 
Avest at 50 feet above sea level The field is located within the city 
limits on a bluff overlooking the ocean, at the western end of the 
town The field measures 900 by 300 feet, being hexagonal The 
surface is described as rough, with grass turf Tall trees on the 
western edge of the field are the only obstructions There are no 
standard identifications or maikings to guide flyers, nor are there 
any lighting facilities mstalled Neither hangars nor personnel aie 
available Repair facilities aie lacking The field is equipped with 
a telephone Prevailing winds are fiom the northeast The field is 
too nai'row to land other than in one direction, and the surface is 
xeiy soft after a rain 

La Gonave 

The name of the La Gonave field is Anse a Galets It is owned 
by the Haitian Government and used as an emergency field Hie 
position IS 18° 50' north by 72° 31' west at sea level The field 
measiiies 2,100 by 300 feet and is oblong Identifications, lighting 
facilities, accommodations foi servicing and maintenance, and com- 
munication and signal equipment are lacking. 

Mole St. Nicholas. 

This field is used only as an emergency field and is located at 19° 
51' noith by 73° 22' west at sea level The field is located 3 miles 
north of Mole St Nicholas and is bounded on the north by the ocean 
and on the west by a small lagoon It measuies 1,200 by 230 feet, 
and IS rectangulai The surface is haid, with a number of loose 
stones The drainage is natural The whole field is available for 
landing purposes Identification, lighting facilities, accommodations, 
personnel for servicing and mamtenance, repair facilities, and com- 
munication and signal equipment are lacking 
Port au Prince. 

Tins field, known as Bowen Field, is located at 18° 37' 30" north 
by 72° 19' west It is located 2 miles north from the center of 
Port au Prince It is bounded on the west by a public highway The 
field itself IS practically covered with level green grass, it is used 
for a golf course The field measures 2,100 feet by 1,200 feet and i^ 
rectangular Drainage is natural, with the gradient about 1 per cent. 
There are no landing strips or i unways The entire field is available 
for landing Telephone wires on the western edge of the field and 
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two high laclio toweis about one-half mile southwest are the only 
obstructions The radio towers aie painted yellow and black 

There is a standard 100-foot white circle with 4-foot band, which 
easily identifies the field A wind-diiection indicator is provided 
on the roof of the last hangar to the west 

There are four small floodlights of 100 candlepower each There 
are no hangais available for storage An adequate guard for protec- 
tion of property is maintained, both day and night Telephone and 
radio sei vices aie available 

Port de Paix 

This field might better be legarded as an emergency field, located at 
19 57' 30" north by 72° 48' west, at sea level The field is one-half 
mile west of Port de Paix and mea&uies 1,200 feet by 900 feet It is 
in the shape of an L The surface is rough and slopes towaid the 
ocean High hills south of and buildings on the north side of the 
field are obstructions There are no identification marks nor light- 
ing facilities Accommodations are almost wholly lacking 

HONDURAS 

Honduras is a mountainous country with several plateaus and 
valleys The climate along the coasts is ton id and in the interior 
tempeiate, though tiade winds affect both Hurricanes aie infre- 
quent The average tempeiatuie at Tegucigalpa is 74° F The wet 
and diy seasons aie not well marked On the Pacific side the wet 
season extends fiom May to Novembei, and on the Atlantic coast 
from October or November to March oi Apiil 

Landing fields aie located at Tela, San Pedro Sula Tegucigalpa, 
Puerto Castilla, and Ceiba It is understood that fairly good emer- 
gency landing fields can be found at Choiuteca and Yero, although 
these fields have lai'ely been used 

Ceiba 

The Vaccoro Field at Ceiba lies at 15° 46' 36" north by 86° 15' 
w^est at an altitude of 20 feet above Ceiba The field is rectangular , 
the long axis is 2,000 feet and the shoit axis 750 feet The suiface 
IS level with natural drainage Theie are no obstiuctions near the 
field, but tiees suiioimd it at a distance There are no markings oi 
lighting facilities, nor is theie a wind-diiection mdicatoi Modern 
facilities are almost wholly lacking, theie are no hangais, repair 
facilities, quaiteis, telephone, telegTaph, oi personnel Gasoline and 
ml for an plane use aie not available in Ceiba Pievaihng winds 
aie northeast The weathei is geneially clear except in the rainy 
season. 

Puerto Castilla 

This field, as well as that at Tela, is owned by the Tela Railway 
Co The 1 unway at this field, which is located halfway between 
Castilla and Tiu]illo, is 2,200 feet long by 200 feet wide, running 
north and south Theie is one small hangar, and there is a small 
supply of gasoline and oil on hand Complete machine and carpenter 
shop equipment is available No spare paits are kept The field may 
be reached in about 20 minutes by railway motor cai from Puerto 
Castilla 
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San Pedro Sula 

This landing field is open, rectangular, 300 by 1,400 feet, having 
heavy sod surface and natural drainage, and without special mark- 
ings, lighting, or other accommodations 

Tegucigalpa 

This airport is not entirely suited for the landing or taking off of 
large planes It is located about 3 7 miles from Tegucigalpa, near 
the wireless station It is a 2-way field, running noith and south, 
with a runway 1,200 by SOO feet Only small amounts of gasoline 
and oil are available There is one small hangar 

Tela 

This field IS ]ust outside the city of Tela, near the wireless station 
The runway is 2,200 feet long and 200 feet wide, with clear appi caches 
at both ends The field can easily be identified, as it is due west of 
the building with Tela ” clearly marked on the roof There is one 
hangar at the field large enough to house one fairly large single- 
motored plane and one small plane The hangar is not available for 
visiting planes unless the Tela Railway Co ’s plane is away from the 
base Standard aviation gasoline and oil can be obtained A com- 
plete machine shop and carpenter shop are close to the field, although 
no spare parts are kept in stock 

MEXICO 

Two great mountain chains travel se Mexico north and south, leav- 
ing between them a number of great valleys and plateaus The 
low-lying frmge on the Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coasts is know 
as the Tierra Caliente The western mountain chain is called the 
Sierra Madre Occidental and the eastern, the Sierra Madre Oriental 
Peaks reach fiom 13,000 to over 18,000 feet The Tierra Caliente, 
extending to 3,000 feet altitude, is ti epical The nights aie tempeied 
by sea breezes and summers by frequent rains The aveiage annual 
temiierature is to F The Tierra Templado regions, with 
altitudes of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, are tempered by the elevation The 
tempeiatuie vanes slightly throughout the year between 73"^ and 
77° F The dry season is from October to May The Tien a Fria 
region, 7,000 feet or more high, has an aveiage temperatuie of 59° 
to 62° F, Most of the central plateau is in this zone There are 
few navigable rivers in Mexico Generally the rainy season lasts 
from May to October, when the heavy rams fall almost daily In 
northern Mexico the rains are heavy for only a month or two Very 
little ram falls during the dry season 

The increasing network of air lines in Mexico indicates that avia- 
tion has exercised a great f ascmation on the public mind The people 
are responding m constantly increasing numbers to the use of air- 
planes in everyday life This attitude indicates continued expansion 
of the industry 

Interebt in aviation in Mexico with a view to its commercial possi- 
bilities dates back only one brief decade The country, since the 
earhest interest in aviation was manifested, has been considered as 
particularly adaptable to the development of air services because of 
the lack of rail facihties or other means of transportation throughout 
large expanses of the country 
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The country has many landing fields equipped with more or less 
restricted facilities, but which are sufficiently developed and condi- 
tioned to serve to a considerable degree the purpose of landing fields 
for air lines established in the Eepublic The Mexican Government 
has given considerable indiiect aid to the industry by locating and 
conditioning various fields, which because of then natural qualities 
can be used as landing fields in their present shape or might be 
placed in condition on short notice 

Acatlan, State of Vera Cruz. 

A field known as El Charco is located about one-third mile west 
of Acatlan and is 19 miles long There are hills nearby No 
supplies are available 

Agua Prieta, State of Sonora. 

There is a triangular field located on the outskirts of Agua Prieta, 
at an altitude of 4,500 feet, which lies in a northeast-southwesterly 
direction It is possible to use as a guide the tower of the American 
air port on the other side of the international boundary The pecul- 
larly adaptable topography of the country on which Douglas, Ariz , 
and Agua Piieta are situated has made possible the establishment of 
this large air port wheie it will lie as a single unit across the inter- 
national border between the United States and Mexico The port 
wiU cover 1 square mile in Arizona and appioximately the same 
amount of territory in Mexico As laid out, the space will be in the 
general form of a double triangle One corner of each side will meet 
and lap against the other for sufficient distance to peimit the largest 
airplane to cross the boundary on the other part of the field The 
governor of the State of Sonora has taken quite an interest m this 
mtei national air port and has intructed the mayor of Agua Prieta 
to take all necessaiy steps to carry out Mexico’s side of tins project 
When completed this air poit will probably be one of the finest in the 
countiy A 24-inch revolving beacon of 8,000,000 candlepower, visi- 
ble for a distance of 75 miles, is to be installed The standard 100- 
foot white circle and a wind sock have been installed United States 
and Mexican customs, health, and immigration officials are stationed 
here 

Aguascalieutes, State of Aguascahentes. 

There are two fields in Aguascahentes which may be used On of 
them IS about 1 2 miles to the northwest of the city and measures 
about 1,312 feet squaie There are no obtacles of importance; the 
equipment, however, is limited to wind signals and indicators The 
field IS bounded on one side by the road from Aguascahentes to 
CalviUo 

The other field is known as a portion of the Colonia Crem;ial 
Ferrocariilera, is about 2,624 feet square, and is located about a 
mile south of the city There are no obstacles except a fence of the 
railioad shops which extends along the east side of the field, the Y 
of the railioad to the noith, and the new tank to the west 

Alamo Temapache, State of Vera Cruz. 

There is a field 2,624 by 492 feet located 0 6 mile northwest of 
Alamo Tempache It is the pxoperty of a private corporation 
The sui rounding obstacles are the company’s houses to the southeast 
and trees to the northwest The Tuxpan Eiver passes within 656 
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feet of the field The most appiopnate direction in which to effect 
a landing is northwest to southwest oi vice versa The company 
has shops, gasoline, and oils 

Allende, State of Chihuahua. 

Six-tenths of a mile to the noith of Allende is a field 3,2^0 feet 
long by 1,968 feet wide and comparatively level It is surrounded 
by small hills which may inteifere with the laiidmo of planes The 
field IS connected with the town by a good road The field has 
no filling station or lepaii shop, but fuel, oil, and repair facilities 
are available in the town 

Amacuzac, State of Morelos. 

Northeast of Amacuzac is an uncultivated field about 0 6 mile 
in length by OB mile in width This, as well as some cultivated 
fields near by, can be used for emergency landings 

Apizaco, State of Puebla. 

Immediately to the south of Apizaco there is a space of about 
24T 1 acres, appropriate for use as a landing field 

Arriaga, State of Chiapas. 

There is a field to the southeast of Airiaga which is being con- 
ditioned by an American company The field measuies 3,280 feet 
in each direction Supplies are available at the field It will be 
a 1-way field, fenced and cleared, with the standard 100-foot white 
circle and wind sock There is no elevation The field is very 
rough, but the surface is always hard 

Ascenciou Galena, State of Chihuahua. 

There is a good, level field located 1 2 miles from the ceiitei of 
Ascencion Galena It contains about 8,896 acies and is without 
obstacles of any kind While the place affoids no facilities of a 
landing field, it is possible to obtain gasoline and oil in the town 

Axochiapan, State of Morelos. 

A field located 984 feet east of Axochiapan may be used This 
field measuies appioximately 1,640 by 656 feet, runs noith and south, 
and IS on a highwa}^ Bushes are the only obstacles Gasoline and 
oil are obtainable in the town 

Batopilas, State of Chihuahua. 

About 6 2 miles' to the south of Batopilas theie is a field called 
Satevo, which is connected with the town by a highway The field 
is about 656 feet long Twelve and a half miles to the west is a 
field known as El Manzano connected by a highway. This field 
IS about 1,3 OQ feet in length and has no obstacles. Another held 
IS located 10 5 miles to the west and is known as Algann The 
general diiection of the field is north and south, and it measures 
984 feet in length There axe other fields within a distance of 20 
miles, connected by a highway, which may be considered as suitable 
for landing pm poses 

Burgos, State of Tamaulipas, 

West of Burgos about 2 4 miles, on the Eaiicho del Pedregal, is 
a suitable field There are two pieces of piairie land which could 
be used in cases of emergency 
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Campeche, State of Campeche 

A 300~acre field is located at the southwest edge of Campeche. 
It IS operated by the Mexican Aviation Co The level field has a 
grassy surface with natural drainage and a runway 2,Y88 by 197 
feet, northwest by southeast There are no obstructions nor mark- 
ings The company has private stores of fuel and oil There are 
no hangeis noi shop facilities Other conveniences are available in 
the town 

Carmen Tequixquitla, State of Puebla. 

Near Caimen Tequixquitla are large plains which can be used for 
landmgs 

Carrizal, State of Chihuahua. 

On the outskiits of Cariizal is a field which can be used for land- 
ings It IS 1,640 by 1,312 feet, and it is situated east of the town. 
There are no near-by obstacles, and gasoline and oil are procurable 
in the town 

Catemaco, State of Vera Cruz 

On the shore west of Catemaco there is a field without obstacles 
other than telegiaph lines This field is being conditioned 

Celaya, State of Guanajuato 

Fields suitable for emergency landings aie available neai the city 
Prevailing winds are from the east 
Chauhtemoc, State of Chihuahua 

While Chauhtemoc affoids no landing field there are immense 
plains neai by which could be used for the purpose 

Ciudad Obregon, State of Sonora 

This field IS at an elevation of 50 feet above sea level and is located 
1 mile northeast of Obregon on the east side of the railroad The 
field coveis appioximately 600 acres and is level, and drainage is 
poor Its suiface is sodded and is reported good The field is very 
Dad for landing in wet weather A wind cone is to be found on the 
field Accommodations are very pooi 
Ciudad Ocampo, State of Tamaulipas 

The mayor of Ocampo leports that there aie several fields in the 
vicinity which might easily be placed in shape foi use as landing 
fields 

Ciudad Victoria, State of Tamaulipas 

To the southeast of the city of Victoria is a piivately owned field, 
running from east to west and measuring 1,510 by 790 feet, which, 
on some occasions, has served as a landing field 

Colima, State of Colima. 

There is a landing field at Colima where planes have been landing 
with reasonable safety, notwithstanding the fact it has not been im- 
pioved A peimanent field is being built theie foi the aimy 

Comitan, State of Chiapas 

This field IS being conditioned at the edge of Comitan as a 2-way 
field with the standard 100-foot white circle and wind sock The 
elevation is 3,000 feet 
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Cuhacan, State of Smaloa. 

The field at Culiacan measuies 500 by 3,000 feet and is at an 
elevation of 150 feet, 1 mile south of the town The surface is 
rough A w;ind sock is available Prevailing wind is west by 
southwest It IS held advisable in rainy weathei to land on a sand 
bar in the river at the north side of the town, between the lailroad 
and highway bridges 

A second airpoi't is being constructed, which will be available early 
in 1930, at an elevation of 175 feet, located 3 miles from town The 
runways will approximate 400 by 2,000 feet Unless lighting facili- 
ties are installed, night landings will be hazardous 

Cusihuarichic, State of Chihuahua. 

The mayor of Cusihuarichic reports a piivately owned field 
measuring 290 by 150 feet and a hangar of 90 by 49 feet 

Dolores Hidalgo, State of Guanajuato. 

Immediately west of Dolores Hidalgo is a field about 1,640 feet 
square which might be used as a landing field Theie are other 
fields near by which might be used in case of an emergency 

Durango, State of Durango. 

There are no improved fields near Durango, but a private field is 
used which is situated 1 2 miles southeast of the city This field 
covers approximately 247 acres Because of its adequate coimnuni- 
cation, its satisfactory natural conditions, and the absence of neax"-by 
obstacles, the field can be easily made into an aiipoit, Eunways are 
being built The Cia Aeronautica de Transportes S A plans to use 
this field 

‘Empalme, State of Sonora. 

Empalme is located 9 miles by rail from Guaymas, on the south 
side of the bay Landings have been effected at this field, which is 
located between the bay and railroad at the north edge of town, 

Gomez, State of Chihuahua. 

Near Gomez there is a valley approximately 18 miles long by 9.3 
miles wide The airport lies in the valley and has gasoline station 
and shops The obstacles are some hills to the north and south of 
the field They reach an altitude of approximately 550 meters 

Guadalajara, State of Jalisco 

A suitable landing field adjoins Guadalajara and is equipped with 
a hangar The field, 600 acres in area, is rough, the best part being 
along the railroad The field is connected with the city by an auto- 
mobile highway and railway The altitude is 5,100 feet, and diain- 
age is good All supplies and shops are available in the city The 
field is Government owned Oare should be taken, as there is a 
large water hole, sometimes dry, in the center of the field, which is 
circled by an automobile race track with high sides Winds are from 
the east 

Guanajuato, State of Guanajuato. 

Theie is a landing field at Guanajuato measuring 1,771 by 682 
feet 

Guaymas, State of Sonora. 

There is a permanent airport owned and operated by an American 
company The field is 3 miles northwest of Guaymas and east 
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of the tannery, which it adjoins, at an elevation of 100 feet It is 
2,400 by 1,800 feet, and the surface is level and turf covered and is 
described as a 2-way field Prevailing wind is east and west A 
100-foot white circle maiks the field Telephone service is available 
at the tannery, and two kinds of aviation gasoline may be obtained 
within one-half hour There are no hangars nor wind sock 

Guerreio, State of Chihuahua 

South of Gueiieio is situated a field known as Mesa de Mmeca, 
about 5 miles squaie Theie are no important obstacles, and gasoline 
and oil are available in Mineca, which is near by 
Gutierrez Zamora, State of Vera Cruz. 

A field completely level and free from obstacles is located 2 kilo- 
meters northeast of Gutieiiez Zamoia This field measuies 1,968 by 
1,312 feet and is equipped with a gasoline and oil filling station 

Hacienda del Parral, State of Chihuahua 

A field is located 1,640 feet noithwest ot Hacienda del Parral and 
IS considered appiopriate foi landing Gasoline and lubricants are 
obtainable in the town, where woikshops are located The field is 
about 820 feet long by 354 feet in width Hills are located on the 
north and east sides 
Hermosillo, State of Sonora 

The airport is located noithwest of Hermosillo It is a 1,000- 
foot field, 2-way, equipped and fenced It is marked with the 
standard 100-foot circle, and has a wind sock The field is north 
of the river, west of the mountain, and west of the railroad The 
elevation is 1,500 feet Hotel bus service is available to the field 
The surface remains hard in all weather Aviation gasoline and 
oil are obtainable in the town 
Hidalgo, State of Tamaulipas 

While theie is no landing field at Hidalgo, theie aie fields which 
aie more or less in condition to use m cases of emergency, they being 
on the ranches known as Tina]as, La Penita, Ejido de Mariiqum, 
i^nd otheis 

Huamentla, State of Puebla 

There are fields near Huamantla of sufficient size and condition 
for use as landing fields 
Huayacocotla, State of Vera Cruz 

There is nor regular landing field at Huayacocotla, but theie is 
a place suitable for the purpose in the outskirts of the town 

Irapuato, State of Guanajuato 

There is a landing field known as Animas, reported to be paitly 
equipped Pievailing winds are from the southeast 

Jamapa, State of Vera Cruz 

About 7 5 miles from the railway and north of J amapa there is a 
field completely level and without obstacles The field is about 
1,640 feet in length, and gasoline and oils are obtainable 

Jimmez, State of Chihuahua, 

The mayor of Jiminez leports an abandoned landing field and 
advises that it could be extended m any direction, as theie are no 
obstacles This field has no improvements 
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La Rosita, State of Coahuila. 

A 172~acie sqiiaie field -with hard surface lies one-half mile west 
of La Eofeita on a Inghway and is owned and operated by the North 
Ameiican Lloyd A wind cone and boundaiy and approach lights 
aie fixed Floodlights have been ordeied There is one hangar, 
and good lepair facilities are available 

Las Mochis, State ot Sonora 

This field IS at an elevation of 80 feet and is located 2 miles 
noith and 1 mile west of Las Mochis There is a wind cone located 
on the hangai The standard 100-foot circle is readily visible The 
field IS supplied with red obstruction lights and white and gieen 
approach lights Floodlights are available for landing Drainage 
is exceptionally good Gradient is to the west Accommoda- 
tions include a hangar 80 by 100 feet, machine shops, waiting rooms^ 
fuel and oil siipphes, and mechanical service Theie are two oiled 
runways 

Leon, State of Guanajuato 

There is a field about a mile west of Leon Fuel supplies and oil 
may be obtained in the towm It is illuminated only by the incades- 
cent lamps of the mihtary camp 

Llanos del Salado, State of Tlaxcala 

Between Santa Ana Napalucan, Santa Ines Tecuaxcomac, Santa 
Justica Ecatepec, and San Jorge Tezcipan, 7 miles noitheast of San 
Martin Texmelucan and 7 miles fiom Tlaxcala, lie the piairies of 
Salado, which contain about 500 acies Theie are roads leading to 
the last two towns named There are no shops or supplies of 
gasoline 

Llanuras del Soltepec, State of Tlaxcala 

These piaiiies aie in the noithwest pait of the State neai the 
Hidalgo boidei, and contain about 2,500 acres The nearest town 
is Apam, State of Hidalgo, about 10 5 miles distant Several loads 
and the Mexican Railway are accessible There aie no obstacles 
neai by, neither aie there shops nor gasoline supplies 

Manual Doblado, State of Guanajuato 

A slioit distance from Manual Doblado aie fields of tlie Hacienda 
de San Jose del Paso, which may be used for emergency during 
the dry season Approximately 10 miles to the east of the citv aie 
fields winch can be used at any season of the year Prevailing winds 
aie from the southwest 

Matamoras, State of Tamaulipas 

The following fields m Matamoras aie suitable Federal, Mai- 
celina, Carnes Tolendas, Mesquite Caido, and Hacienda del Tejon 
They aie located 5, 8, 9, 9, and 62 miles from the town The military 
field lies to the east of the city and is the most used field 
Maytorena, State of Sonora 

An aimy landing field located in Maytoiena has been used by 
civilians for emergency landing 

Mazatlan, State of Smaloa» 

The elevation is at sea level about 8i^ miles northwest of Mazatlan. 
The field covers approximately 400 acres Drainage is good, and 
the surface is hard. 



Surrounding jungle and low hills on the east side form obstruc- 
tions to landing The prevailing wind direction is west by south- 
west Accommodations are lacking ISTight landings are hazardous 
Merida, State of Yucatan. 

The field of the Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S A is located 12 
miles southwest of Merida and is connected with the town by a 
macadam highway This field has three lunways, one 3,280 by 164 
feet, another 1,968 by 164 feet, and the thud 1,640 by 164 feet There 
are no obstacles Repair shops and a filling station are under 
construction 

A field called El Fenix, belonging to the State Government, is 
located 3,936 feet to the northwest of the town This field is 1,583 
feet long, its width varying from 328 to 1,312 feet The obstacles 
are four windmills and some woikshops The field is equipped with 
a hangar, shops, and supplies of gasoline and oils 
Mexicali, State of Baja California. 

At Mexicali a new Government landing field with a hangar has 
been established immediately to the east of the Government Palace, 
which IS understood to take the place of the old landing field and 
hangar, located in Newton (Pueblo Nuevo), which is southwest of 
the main business pait of Mexicali 

Mexico City, Federal District — ^Valbuena Airport 

The National Bureau of Aeionautics is constructing a laige civil 
airport at Mexico City The altitude is 6,700 feet The dimen- 
sions of the field are 5,900 by 1,968 feet, and it contains altogether 
256 acres, which land cost $500,000 This is a peimanent field and 
IS sponsored and managed by the National Government It was 
formerly opened in 1928 All commercial aircraft enter Mexico 
City at this poit The facilities aie excellent The field lies ap- 
pioximately 3 miles east of the city and may be reached m 10 min- 
utes by automobile over a paved highway fiom the centei of the 
city The suiface is level with excellent aitificial drainage There 
are no obstructions There are three excellent runways, each 131 
feet in width, their length being, respectively, 4,100, 3,936, 3,300 feet 
Plans for further development of this airport include the construc- 
tion of extensive hangais and woikshops, the installation of instill- 
ments foi deteiminmg atmospheric conditions, and the installation 
of an extensive lighting system such as is used in the most modern 
fields is planed Pait of this is completed Theie will be a beacon 
light visible at a distance of 62 miles, yellow boundaiy lights, 
approach lights, and flood and rimway illumination Before the 
opening of this anpoit the planes of the Mexican Postal Air Service 
and of the private an lines used the mihtaiv an port of Val- 
buena, which adjoins the civil anpoit and which is equipped with 
repair shops and othei facilities Valbuena, however, was taxed 
beyond capacity, and the opening of the new an port has reheved 
congestion 

Mmatitlan, State of Vera Cruz 

There is an L-shaped field 0 6 mile north of Mmatitlan, with 
automobile-highway connection with the town The field measures 
2,296 feet long by 328 feet wide for its major portion and lies east 
and west, and 1,800 by 328 feet for the other portion which lies 
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north and south There are no obstacles near by Gasoline ahd 
oil supplies, as well as repair shops, are available 

Miquiguana, State of Tamaulipas 

On the outskirts of Miquiguana is a field which is appioximately 4 
kilometers in length 

Monterrey, State of Nueva Leone. 

A permanent airport ad 3 oining the highway and near Monterrey is 
owned and operated by the National Government Theie is a wind- 
direction indicator, but no markings have been fixed The surface 
is level and grassed Five mechanics are employed at the shop and 
temporary hangar Fust aid, telephone, telegraph, dining services, 
and fire apparatus, as well as gasoline and oil supplies, are available 

Moraleon, State of Guanajuato 

To the east and north of Moraleon are fields which might be used 
for landings Prevailing winds are from the south 

Munoz, State of Puebla 

Between Munoz and Apizaco aie lands belonging to the Zacatepec 
Ranch, adjoining the Mexican Railway, which could be utilized for 
landings 

Nautla, State of Vera Cruz. 

There is a landing field 2 kilometers southeast of Nautla with a 
highway connecting them The field is 1,312 by 984 feet, lies north 
and south, and is 1,640 feet from the shore This field is used without 
difficulty Gasoline and oil are available 

Nuevas Casas Grandes, State of Chihuahua. 

On the outskirts of Nuevas Casas Grandes and to the east theie is a 
field which could easily be placed in condition for landing and which 
IS connected with the town by an automobile highway This field is 
apj)roximately 6,600 feet square To the east there are some hills, at 
the foot of which is a small lake Supplies of gasoline and oil may 
be obtained in the town wheie repair shops exist 

Nuevo Laredo, State of Tamaubpas. 

The Mexican Postal Service has used the military field located 2 5 
miles west of Nuevo Laredo There is another field 2 5 miles south 
of the city, wheie the National Government owns and operates a per- 
manent airport There are no markings The level field is grass 
covered and has natural drainage Facilities include one hangar and ' 
a machme shop, fire apparatus, and first-aid, telephone, telegraph, 
and dinmg services Fuel and oil are available. It is reported that 
the field^is 2,696 by 2,870 feet, the area being about 180 acres 
Nuevo Morelos, State of Tamaulipas. 

North of Nuevo Morelos there are some prairies which can be used 
in cases of emergency. 

Oaxaca, State of Oaxaca. 

The landing field is northeast of Oaxaca and measures 2,296 by 
164 feet It is marked by a 100-foot circle There is a wind sock 
Aviation gasoline and oil are available in the town 

Ojmaga, State of Chihuahua. 

About % mile south of Ojinaga is a landing field connected with 
the town by a highway The field measures 820 by 656 feet and is 
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surrounded by brush About 656 feet to the north and west there 
are some small hills, to the east a building, and to the south some 
hills. The necessaiy supplies, such as oil and gasoline, are procur- 
able in the town 

Ortiz, State of Sonora 

The only landing fields at Ortiz are those which have been used by 
civilians for emergency landings 

Ozuluana, State of Vera Cruz 

There is a field 656 by 328 feet to the north of Ozuluana Gasoline 
and oil may be procured 

Pachuca, State of Hidalgo. 

At a place 2 5 miles south of Pachuca there is a field about 2,296 
feet in length While there is no filling station nor shops at the 
field, these facilities are available in the town The Mexico-Pachuca 
highway passes the field 

Pajapam, State of Vera Cruz. 

The only landmg space available is the shoie about 9 3 miles east 
which is without means of communication There is a mountain on 
one side No supplies are available 

PalmiUas, State of Tamaulipas. 

In the suburbs north of the town is a landmg field known as 
Palimlla 

Payo Obispo, Territory of Quintana Roo 

A field in the form of a cioss is located about 984 feet fiom Payo 
Obispo and measures 1,968 by 1,312 feet The surroundings are, to 
the south, the ocean , to the east, the town , to the north and the west, 
small hills There aie repair shops in the town where gasoline and 
oils may be obtained 

Peniaino, State of Guanaiuato. 

To the south of the city are cultivated fields which may be used for 
landmg m an emergency, and at the station of Palo Verede are 
othei level fields for emergency landings Prevailing winds are 
northwest 

Perote, State of Vera Cruz 

A field IS located 1 kilometer to the north of Perote and adjoining 
San Carlos Fort, which was used as a landing field in 1927 by air- 
planes of the Fedeial Government It is near the Interoceamc 
Railway and Mexican national and state telegiaph lines, and has 
automobile-highway connection with Mexico City, Puebla, Jalpa, and 
other towns of importance The field is about 1,640 feet m length 
and needs reconditioning There are no shops, but gasoline and 
oil are procurable in the town 

Piedras Negras, State of Coahuila. 

A field called Campo de Harriet, 0 6 mile east of the town, is owned 
and operated by the North American Lloyd The square field has 
a solid surface over its area of 2 5 acres There is a wind cone 

Platon Sanchez, State of Vera Cruz 

There are no regular landmg fields at Platon Sanchez, but in the 
center of the place, to the south of the Plaza Anreros, there is a 
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space of 702 by 274 feet which might be used foi an emeigency 
landing 

Puebla, State of Puebla. 

This field has been described as one of the best in the country It is 
a 6-way field allowing a distance of 1,000 feet. It is located at the 
eastern edge of Puebla There aie no obstacles The elevation is 
6,500 feet, A paved road connects it with Mexico City 

Remosa, State of Tamaulipas 

Theie is no regular landing field at Eeinosa, but theie are fields 
appropiiate for the purpose, such as a large plain about 0 6 mile 
from the city 

Rosales, Dto. de Camaigo, State of Chihuahua 

Within a kilometer of the town there aie fields which can be used 
for landing purposes The most suitable is one northwest of the 
town This field is completely level and measures approximately 
1,312 by 656 feet The principal obstacle nearby is a ridge of 
mountains about 2 kilometers to the northwest of the field. No shops 
are available, but gasolane and lubricants may be had in the town 
Two kilometers to the east of the town is a field on a good x'oad. 
This field on its longest side measures about 3,280 feet, with the 
opposite side measuring about 2,920 feet The fiel'd is approxi- 
mately 1,476 feet wide To the northwest are rums of an old fort 
about 328 feet away, but these can easily be removed The shops 
of the National Railways are located approximately 2,000 feet 
distant Gasoline and oils can be obtained in the city 
Sabna Cruz, State of Oaxaca. 

A level field 2 5 miles in length and 1 2 miles in width lies north 
of Salma Cruz The brush on the field should be removed to make 
it satisfactory for landing South of the town is another field 
which measures approximately 0 6 mile in length by 0 3 mile in 
width 

Saltillo, State of Coahuila. 

The National Government owns and operates a permanent grass- 
covered field near Saltillo and on a highway ^ Five mechanics are 
stationed at the temporary hangar and machine shop First-aid, 
telephone, telegraph, and dining facilities, and fire apparatus are 
available There are a wind mdicator and stores of oil and gasoline. 

San Andres Tuxtla Catemaco, State of Vera Cruz. 

Near this town is a suitable landing field which it is the intention 
of the citizens to place m proper condition The mayor reported 
that the field is level, but dimensions were not given 

San Carlos, State of Tamaulipas. 

There is a field about 0 6 mile east of San Carlos which could 
easily be put into shape for landings, and the authorities have 
expressed a willingness to cooperate in such an undertafang 
San Cristobal, State of Chiapas. 

There is a field at San Cristobal which measures 1,312 by 492 feet. 
Ad]oimng the field is a sports field and on another side is an inclosed 
cemetery The National Highway runs alongside. The landing 
field IS without obstacles, and is good foi wet-weather landmg. 
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San Francisco de Borja, State of Chihuahua. 

There is a field to the east of this town which might be put in 
condition for a landing field It is about 0 6 mile in length and 
2,300 feet in width It is bounded on the north by a ridge of hills, 
while the San Francisco Borja Eiver flows along the other sides 

San Geronimo, State of Oaxaca. 

There is a good natural field about 9,840 feet south of San Geron- 
imo, with a (Eit load connecting them The Mexican Aviation Co 
has an option for buying the field and, as soon as it actually owns it, 
will supply fences to keep the cattle away It also contemxilates build- 
ing a small station and a fuel and oil storehouse This field has no 
obstacles and is over 300 meters long The surface is at sea level and 
IS good 

San Luis Potosi, State of San Luis Potosi 
A large permanent airport is owned and operated at San Luis 
Potosi by the National Government The field lies next to a high- 
way, 1 kilometer west of the town, and has a level surface with natural 
drainage There are markings in the center and two wind-dnectiom 
indicators Theie are no runways There is one large hangar and 
four small ones and a complete repair shop Men aie stationed there 
for maintenance and repair woik Theie are stoies of fuel and oil 
available, first aid, telephone, telegraph, dining facilities, and fire 
apparatus 

Santa Maria de Ixcatepec, State of Vera Cruz 

There is no actual landing field, but foimeily a field situated about 
27 miles from the town was used for that piupose This field was 
connected by a highway The prevailing winds are from the north 
The present condition and its piecise location aie not known 

Santiago Maiabatio, State of Guanajuato 
Theie are lands belonging to the town of Maiabatio del Encmal 
which are sufficiently level for use as emergency landing fields Pre- 
vailing winds aie from the south 
San Salvador Acajete, State of Vera Cruz. 

The land in the vicinity is rough There is an available space of 
about 0 6 mile square located in a small valley called El Eincode la 
Maya noithwest of the town 

Santago Tuxtia, State of Vera Ciuz 

There are several fields which might be conditioned as landing 
fields, among them one called La Luz, located 1 2 miles east of the 
town and winch measuies 2,300 by 1,312 feet Eepair shops and 
gasoline and oil are available in the town Six-tenths of a mile 
west of the town is another suitable field This measures 1,640 by 
984 feet 

Santo Tomas, State of Chihuahua. 

Suriounding Santo Tomas aie plains which might seive as possible 
landing fields 

Soto la Marina, State of Tamauhpas 

The fiist of five fields adjoins the town and is near the cemeter}^; 
it lies north and south and measures 820 by 500 feet, with, no ob- 
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stacles neai by The second is located 42 miles fiom the town, lies 
noith and south, and measures 1,640 by 656 feet, with no obstructions 
The third and foiuth are on the lanch known as Coma and the 
hacienda of San Jose de Las Kusias Both lie north and south, 
and each measures appi oximately 1,640 by 820 feet The fifth is 
on the Hacienda del Chamal, 36 miles from the town, and measures 
984 by 492 feet These fields lack shops and gasoline and oil, but 
these aie found in the vicinity and in the town. 

Tantoyuca, State of Vera Cruz 

Theie is a landing field some 5 miles south of Tantoyuca The 
field measuies 3 280 feet north and south and 1,640 feet east and 
west, and is connected with an automobile highway There are 
no obstacles in the vicinity, and the field has no special impiovements 

Tampico, State of Tamaulipas 

The Tampico flying field is known as Campo Moralillo and is 
.owned and operated by the Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S A The 
field is situated approximately 8 miles west of the city, on the north 
side of the Panuco K-iver 9 miles fiom its mouth, in latitude 22° 
13' north and longitude 97° 51' west, and has an elevation of appi oxi- 
mately 40 feet above sea level A macadamized road connects the 
field with the city The field is 2,500 by 1,600 feet and is covered with 
short grass The field might be described as in the shape of a 
capital L The aiea is approximately 325 acres A runway 1,968 
by 164 feet runs north and south ; another 3,280 by 328 feet extends 
east and west It is not equipped with the standard ciicle, and it 
has no name on the hangar or other marking The hangar is 
equipped with a wind-direction indicator ISTo lighting facilities 
exist at this field Personnel for servicing and repairing aircraft are' 
available The company maintains telephone service at its ofiice 
near the hangar No facilities for meals, quarters, telegraph, or 
first aid have been installed, nor is there any fire apparatus avail- 
able Small quantities of castor oil and unlimited quantities of 
automobile lubrication oils and aviation gasoline may be procured 
at the field A southeast wind usually prevails Fog is quite 
unusual 

The company has recently purchased a tract of land aggregating 
309 acres, situated 5 6 miles from the center of the city, on the 
Tampico- Victoria highway The property, known as El Arenal, lies 
98 feet above sea level and has a grade of approximately 1° from 
east to west The field extends 4,750 feet east and west and 3,170 
feet north and south It is of sandy loam and covered with short 
grass Construction of improvements was to begin late m 1929 
They will include a steel hangar 120 by 120 feet to accommodate 
the largest passenger planes, sleeping quarters, baggage room, and 
customs and immigration and restaurant facilities 

Tapachula, State of Chihuahua. 

The Mexican Aviation Co owns a field 2 3 miles southwest of 
Tapachula with which it is connected by a good dirt road The air- 
poit contains 148 acres It is a level field with a grassy surface and 
natmal drainage Only two runways are maintained Each is 
.3^280 feet long and 394 feet wide The company maintams private 
stores of fuel and oil, and all conveniences are to be had in the city. 



There is an immigiation and customs office on the field No obstiuc- 
tions aie neai 

Tanmoro, State of Guanajuato. 

Neai Tanmoro are fields which can be used for emeigenc}^ landings, 
the principal one being located on the plains west of the town 
Pie vailing wmds are from the northwest 
Tecpan, State of Guerrero. 

A field called Llanos de la Caiieia, m fair condition, is located 
1,600 feet fiom the town and 1,600 feet fiom the beach 

Tehuacan, State of Puebla. 

The airport is located at the noith edge of the town The surface 
IS sodded and lemains hard duiing all weathei There is a wind 
sock No runways are marked, but approach is safe in any direction 
The field is triangular The best landing is from northwest or 
southwest The elevation is 5,500 feet above sea level Theie is 
a T maiker in the center of the field 
Tehuantepec, State of Oaxaca 

The area north of the bridge o^er the Rio Tehuantepec may be 
nsed as a landing field 
Tehuatlan, State of Vera Cruz, 

It IS reported that there is no regular landing field but that the 
private company which is dulling for oil in the region is piejiarmg 
one 

Telixtac, State of Morelos, 

East of Telixtac is a field approximately 1,640 by 656 feet in 
'Size Obstacles are small shrubs The field is connected by highway 
with the town, where gasoline and oil may be obtained 

Temores, Slate of Chihuahua. 

There is a landing field which measures 1,640 feet fiom east to west 
and 656 feet from north to south on the outskirts of Temores It has 
a slight elevation on the north portion Supplies of oil and gasoline 
axe obtainable in the town To the west of the town is another field 
suitable for landing, located 3 5 miles from the city and 0 6 mile fiom 
Santa Matilde Ranch This field is about 0 6 mile square and has 
no obstacles 

Teoselo, State of Vera Cruz 

Neai Teoselo to the eastward is a field known as Llano Giande 
which might be placed in condition to be used as a landing field 
Theie aie no obstacles neai by 

Tepalcmgo, State of Morelos. 

Theie is a large expanse of ground northwest, north, and north- 
east of Tepalcmgo which, because of its level natuie, may be used 
for landmg, 

Tepic, State of Nayarit 

The field is located on the noitheastern edge of Tepic It is a 
1-way field measuring 1,000 feet The elevation rs 4,200 feet 
Markeis consist of a wind sock and the standaid 100-foot white 
circle. The surface is hard and suitable duimg all weathei con- 
ditions. Drainage is excellent 
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Tequila, State of Jalisco 

One and one-fifth miles east of the town and on the highway to 
Guaclala]ara is a field 1,4Y5 by 1,050 feet Supplies of gasoline and 
oils may be obtained in the town 
Tia Juana, State of Baja California* 

A new field has been established in the vicinity of the Tia Juana 
hot spiings It IS 1 mile east of the town and is described as a 
l~way field 

Tierra Blanca, State of Vera Cruz 

About 1,640 feet north of the town is a suitable field measuring 
2,624 feet noith and south, and 5,000 feet east and west, in the ex- 
treme southwest of which there is being constructed a military 
bai racks Some trees are found near by The railway shops are 
available near by, and gasoline and oil are procurable 

Tlapacoyan, State of Vera Cruz. 

A field about 2 5 miles northwest of Tlapacoyan is about 0 6 
mile in length and is connected with the town by an automobile 
road The field is in crops Gasoline and oils can be obtained 
near by 

Tonala, State of Chiapas* 

A field 1 mile southwest of Tonala has been cleared and fenced 
as a landing: field This field* though soft in xtimj weathei, is in 
good condition at other times 

Toluca, Federal District 

Theie is a landing field 12 miles east of Toluca This field 
IS known Santa Teiesa* iS pnvatel} owmed, and is connected with 
the town by an automobile highw^a}" Gasoline and oil stations and 
repair shops aie in the towm Some trees neai by are the only 
obstacles Theie is another field at this place which is being used 
as a landing field and which is being improved 

Torreon, State of Coahuila 

A good landing field which measures about 3,280 by 5,280 feet is 
located to the southeast of Ton eon It is equipped with day signals 
and markers Oil and gasoline are obtainable at the field, w^heie 
there are hangai facilities There aie no runways. The gioimd 
IS soft and very dusty 

Totolapam, State of Morelos. 

About one-fouith mile south of Totolapam is a field 0 6 mile 
square There is a hill about one-fouith mile west of the field 
Theie are no improvements Ga'-olme and oil aie available in the 
town 

Tuxtla Guierrez, State of Chiapas 

A good landing field duiing all kinds of w^eather is located at 
Tuxtla Gmeiiez The field is at the edge of the town and is 
equipped with a wind sock. 

Valle de Zaragoza, State of Chihuahua. 

While there is no prepared landing field near by, there exists a 
field, which may be improved, 1 mile east from the town It meas- 
ures 1*312 by 984 feet, and adjoins the Hacienda de Bellavista There 
are hills near by 
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Vera Cruz, State of Vera Cruz* 

The Mexican Avaiation Co owns a field at Tejeria 10 miles west 
of the poit of Vera Cruz The field lies about one-fourth mile from 
the railroad station, where meals are available The company 
caiiies a stock of fuel and oil and has a steel hangar 125 by 125 
feet Theie aie a number of mechanics theie, repair shops, and 
communication with Veia Cruz by means of an aiito-iail over the 
lines of the Mexican Railway, a ride of about 25 minutes 
Viesca Pan as, State of Coahuila 

This field IS located 1,600 feet from the lailioad station on the 
Coahuila Pacific Railway It measures about 2,624 by 3*280 feet 
In the town theie aie lepair shops and supplies of gasoline and oil 
Villa de Casas, State of Tamaulipas 

Theie is a field south of Villa de Casas which could be used for 
landing piu poses 

Villa de Catemaco, State of Vera Cruz. 

Theie is a field 2,050 by 1,075 feet located noitliwest of the town 
This belongs to the mumcipality 

Yillagran, State of Tamaulipas 

While theie is no equipped landing fielcfi there aie fields mentioned 
as suitable in case of emergency landing* one located west of the 
Tillage on the Laredo-Mexico Inghway. and the othei on the east 
side 

Villahermosa, State of Tabasco 

The Mexican Aviation Co owns and opeiates a 100-acie level field 
noithwest of Villahermosa The T-shaped field is at ^ea level wuth 
a glass suiface and natuial diainage Runways measuie 1*870 by 
328 feet north and south, and 1,^3 by 328 feet east and west 
Theie are no markings, obstructions, shops, nor hangars Oil and 
gat.oline aie available 

Villa Tempoal, State of Vera Cruz 

Theie is a spoits field located on the northeast outskirts of the 
town which measures 1,312 by 656 feet and which could seive as a 
landing field Its general direction is east and west, and it is acces- 
sible to the Tampico-Tamaulipas Highvray To the south and east 
of the field is the knoll on which the town is located To the north, 
northwest, and west, about 0 6 mile distant, is the Tempoal River 
The field is level There are lepair shops in the town where gaso- 
line and oil are procurable 
5iacatecas, State of Zacatecas 

There is a field located about 7 5 miles southwest of Zacatecas 
and 3 7 miles from the southern part of Guadelupe This lies east 
and west and contains about 47 acres The field has no improve- 
ments nor supplies of gasoline or oil, but it is reported as being 
under consideiation for use as a base for the air loute from Mexico 
City to Ciudad Jaurez 
Zongolica, State of Vera Cruz. 

There aie two suitable fields located about 37 miles from this town, 
•one called El Cedro and the other El Potrero These are located 
about 8 6 miles from the railway No gasoline nor oil is available* 
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NICARAGUA 

Two moimtam langes traverse Nicaragua Several peaks are ex- 
tinct volcanoes The plateaus and highlands are healthful, but the 
lowlands are hot and tropical There are two laige navigable lakes 
Lake Nicaiagua is 110 miles long and 45 miles wide, Lake Managua 
IS 38 miles long and 10 to 16 miles wide In the eastern pait of 
the country rams aie frequent throughout the year, while in the 
westein pait there aie wet and dry seasons The diy season is fiom 
December to Apiil 

Archibold Field, Managua, is a two-way field at an altitude of 
160 feet above sea level, 2% miles due east of the city and thiee- 
fouiths mile from Lake Managua; latitude 12° 11' noith and longi- 
tude 86° 15' west The field is rectangular, 80 acies in area, i mining 
east and west The surface is hard duiing the dry season from 
November to May, at other times it is spongy after ram Drainage 
IS good There aie no iimways Thiee inclosed steel-fiamed 
hangais aie available 

Small landing fields are maintained by the Government at Corinto, 
Rama, Acoyapo, and Deei Island, near Bluefields Theie aie no 
hangars, machine shops, nor stoies handling plane paits It was 
lepoited late in 1928, that 20 available landing fields were scatteied 
over the countiy There are no commeicial landing fields on the 
east coast of Nicaragua At Puerto Cabezas a tempoiaiy field has 
been used Amphibians take oft and land there with compaiative 
ea'^e The Bluefields Harboi aftoids a good lee foi the anchoiage 
of seaplanes The pievailing wind is east 

PANAMA 

Two mountain langes which ti averse the Republic inclose seveial 
vallevs and plains The mountain slof)e& aie forested The climate 
lb tiopical but more agreeable in the highei inteiioi wheie the 
teinperatuie a\eiages 6G° F, as compaied with an average of 80° 
F on the coasts The summer or diy season extends fiom Jaiiuaiy 
to Apiil It IS lainy most of the lest of the year, with heaviest 
rains in Octobei and Novembei Winds during the dry season 
are from the noitheast, and ocean bieezes always tempei the heat. 
The average lainfall on the Atlantic side is 140 "inches a veai, com- 
paied with 60 inches on the Pacific side and 93 inches in the inteiioi. 
The days are usually cloudy duiing the wet season 

Weathei conditions and proximity to the city of Panama and 
other distribution centers make the Pacific side of the Isthmus moio 
suitable for airports Theie aie veiy few areas sufficiently flat to 
permit their being made suitable for airports, and such flat areas 
as exist in the Canal Zone have been utilized foi other purposes 
The necessity of combining facilities for both land planes and sea- 
planes, and the disadvantages of the unprotected open watei of 
Panama Bay, indicate that the area adjacent to Limon Bay on the 
Atlantic bide is ideal for development within the Canal Zone 

Regulations effective as of February 28, 1929, designate, until such 
time as adequate commercial airports are established in the Panama 
Canal Zone, the following fields (A) For landplanes, (1) France 
Field and (2) Albrook Field and Fort Clayton (emergency only) ; 
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(B) foi beaplanes, (1) on the Atlantic side, Cristobal Harbor, and 
(2) on the Pacific side, Balboa Harboi 

Aguadulce. 

Located 2 miles southwest of Aguadulce, this field, tiiangular m 
shape, measures 450 by 1,350 feet It is consideied to be a good field 
and has a grass surface It is not marked and theie aie no facilities 
for sei vicing aircraft 

Anton 

This field, 1,200 by 3,000 feet, lies close to Anton and is an all- 
weather field Wires border the southeast side, but other approaches 
are clear There are no markings or servicing facilities 

Balboa, Canal Zone 

There is an excellent landing aiea foi seaplanes in the haiboi, 
although theie aie no maikers nor facilities for night landings, 
Mooring buoys are available noith of Pier No 18 Theie are no 
facilities for servicing, housing, oi repairing an craft 

Albrook Field is under construction, but it is not marked and is 
not available for use. 

Chame. 

The Chame Field, measuring 900 by 4,500 feet, lies 1 mile north 
of the town Theie aie wiies along the load ea-^^t of the field, and 
theie aie ant hills and locks on the field Thick tiees aie on the 
southeastern side There aie no marks nor facilities foi servicing 
aircraft 
Chorrera 

Theie is a good all-weather grass-surfaced field measuring 1,950 
by 600 feet ]ust south of Choiieia Appioacheb aie cleai Theie are 
no markings nor servicing facilities 

Coco Solo, Canal Zone 

The naval an station at Coco Solo measures 600 by 2,000 feet It 
IS not marked with the name, but it lies one-fourth mile east of the 
city and north of France Field A standaid vmd cone is ovei a 
hangar on the west side of the field Theie aie facilities foi night 
landings of seaplanes and for sei vicing, housing, and lepaiiing 
aircraft 

i, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Folks Elver provides an excellent landing area for seaplanes. 
Theie are no conventional markings The facilities of France Field 
and Coco Solo aie available 

France Field measuies 2,000 by 3,000 feet and lies one-fouith mile 
east of Colon FEANCE FIELD is maiked on both sides of the roof 
of a hangar on the north side of the field. The southern limit of the 
field IS marked by boundary lights, and other lighting facilities are 
sufiicient for night landings Facilities for sex vicing, housing, and 
lepaiiing aircraft aie available 
David. 

This Goveinment-owned field has a runway 300 by 3,000 feet This 
IS a port of entry into Panama The name of the field is not marked^ 
hut the landing aiea is maiked with black and yellow boundary cones, 
and there is a wind cone Theie aie no lighting facilities Im- 
provements, mcludmg steel hangars, are plaimed 



Fort Amador, Canal Zone. 

An emergency field, not marked, measures 150 by 1,200 feet. 
Floodlights are available 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone. 

This emergency field, 250 by 2,800 feet, may be found by the name 
on a near-by roof There is a hangar 66 by 140 feet A wind cone 
IS mounted on a tower beside the hangar Floodlights aie available 
as are fuel and water A 15 to 18 mile cross wind lasts throughout 
the dry season 

Fort Davis, Canal Zone. 

This unmarked emergency field measures 300 by 1,500 feet Flood- 
lights aie in use 

Fort Sherman, Canal Zone. 

This 200 by 1,200 foot field equipped with floodlights may be used 
in an emergency 

Garcien 

This field, 1,500 by 2,700 feet, has cleai appi caches and a good 
grass suiface, liut is not maiked and has no facilities for servicing 
dll craft 

La Mesa, 

The la Mesa field, 15 miles west of Santiago, measuies 825 by 3,900 
feet Theie is a grassy surface, but a few tiees aie on the field 
There are no markers noi sei vicing facilities 

La Pena. 

This field, 1,200 by 3,600 feet, is surrounded by forests, and there 
81 e no martings It is a good field with a grass surface There aie 
no applies of fuel and water, nor means of repairing aircraft 

Las Lagas 

Tills is a long, nariow field lunning north and south It is not 
marked and has no means of servicing aircraft The grassy surface 
is consideied fair 

Handuiga. 

This 270 by 1,530 foot field, near San Bias, is slightly rolling and 
has a clear approach at each end (north and south) Small buildings 
are dose to the west side and low trees on the east The field is 
not marked, but is has a grassy surface and is considered fair There 
are no facilities nor supplies 

Panama City. 

This laige Government-owned airport (a port of entry) is 1% 
miles from the city and contains 173 acres The completed runway 
IS 200 by 2,000 feet Two others will be bmlt The approaches are 
clear and good, and standard black and yeUow boundary cones mark 
the runway The airport is not marked by name, but a wind cone 
IS up There is a 15 to 18 mile cross wind in the dry season There 
IS no lighting eqmpment, but there are facilities for servicing and 
repairing aircraft Several extensive improvements are under way 
or planned 
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Penonome 

This field, 1,050 by 3,900 feet, is an all-weather landing place 3 
miles south of Penonome There is a grass surface, but no mark- 
ings nor facilities for servicing aircraft are at the field 

Pma Pma. 

Lindbergh Field, measuring 750 by 1,500 feet, is 6 miles north- 
west of Panama City. The field is not as good in wet weather as 
IS desirable 

The Scadta company has facihties for servicing seaplanes with 
gasoline and oil at Puerto Escoces and Garachme 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay consists of a plain surmounted bv low mountain ranges 
lying to the eastward Probably two-thuds of the area is in foiests. 
There aie large aieas west of the Paraguay Eiver used for cattle 
raising The chmate is hot, the northern third of the country lying 
in the Torrid Zone There are cool breezes from the south, but at 
times they give way to the heat There are foiu seasons, the sum- 
mer being November to March and winter July to September 15 

The French company Aeropostale, operating thiough Paraguay 
into Argentina, has given some attention to the provision of landing 
fields along the route 

The square Government aiipoit at Asuncion is at 25° 21' ^^outh by 
57° 37' west and measuies 6,562 b}^ 6.562 feet The level siiiface is 
sodded, and it is used by military and civil planes, including those 
of the Aeropostale line There are no ob&tiuctions, and the field, 
visible fiom a great distance, is marked by a white circle and a wind 
cone The temperatuxe \aiies between freezing and 95° F and 
averages 83° F Fogs aie raie Winds are north-noithea&t and 
south-southwest Theie are thiee hangars (corrugated non), a le- 
pair shop, supplies of fuel, oil, and water, and local tiaiisporta^mn 
and communication facilities 

PERU 

There aie thiee zones in Peru The western lowlands along the 
Pacific aie 20 to 120 miles wide The plateaus lying between the 
central and western Andes fiom 4,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level 
form the second zone The remaining aiea is made up of the east- 
ern slopes falling toward the Amazon There are over 3,000 miles 
of navigable rivers, and Lake Titicaca on the Peruvian-Bolivian 
boundary is the highest navigable lake in the world In the main, 
the climate is senutiopical, but it is influenced by the altitudes It 
is cool in the interior and tropical in the Amazon region There is 
little rain along the coast, but the Humboldt Cuirent moderates the 
climate, and the temperature remains piactically constant at 68° F. 
Heavy fogs from the Pacific occur at times Earns are frequent in 
the -Ajnazon region The climate in the regions between 3,000 and 
9,000 feet is temperate and healthful 

Peru is appreciative of the opportunity created by commercial 
aviation Considerable indirect assistance has been a:ftorded by the 
Government, which is preparing adequate airports The difficulty of 
ordinary transportation has assisted to a sui prising degree the 



development of Peiuvian air transport North and south along the 
coast, wheie the gieat bulk of the inhabitants live, the country is 
ideal for flying, a skilled pilot finds no difficulty in landing or 
taking off at almost any point Another factor making for safe 
flying IS the almost complete absence throughout the year of either 
heavy fog oi high winds Commeicial companies are making use 
piiiicipally of Government fields or, in some localities where they do 
not exist, an open meadow oi a stretch of deseit with a single hangai 
and one mechanic 
Ancon. 

The naval aviation station is located at Ancon, which is connected 
with Lima by lail The tup by rail between these two places takes 
about an houi and a half There are two hangars of steel con- 
sti action laige enough to accomodate appioximately 10 planes 

Bellavista 

The field at Bellavista, between Callao and Lima, is used by the 
Faucett Line It is located 3 miles from Callao on the concrete road 
which connects the two cities 

Iquitos 

Located on the Amazon Eiver, the an port is the mam base for sea- 
planes of the Peiuvian Navy Line Theie is a laige hangai foi 
foul planes, shops and quarters, fuel and oil depot, and othei facili- 
ties necessaiy to a base for seaplanes 

Las Palmas. 

The military field is at Charrollos, a suburb of Lima This field 
IS easily located fiom the Moro Solar, a large solitary rock on the 
shoie rising some 600 feet above the plain It is almost 1 mile 
noitheast of this rock and about 8 miles south of Lima The airport 
is huge, well marked with a landing circle, and bordered on the west 
•side by a low of buildings, quarters, hangars, shops, etc All 
facilities will be found there, including space for 12 planes This 
IS the location of the Army School of Aviation Seasonal effects 
die confined to fogs in the winter months 
Lima. 

It IS proposed to use the Santa Beatriz lace track inclosure as a 
Lima airport, but only for taking on or discharging passengers or 
mail 
Masisea 

Masisea is the ] unction point for the seaplanes fiom Iquitos 
and landplanes from San Eamon on the Peruvian Navy Line 
There is a triangular landmg field some 1,500 feet long and 300 
feet wide A hanger for four planes, fuel and oil supplies, a wire- 
less station, and other facilities are available A hotel is to be 
built shortly Theie is a wireless station connecting with Lima ancl 
Iquitos 

Puerto Bermudez. 

This is an L-shaped field, measuring 1,500 by 1,200 feet, each 
wing being 200 yards wide 

San Ramon — Government Army airport. 

^an Eamon is connected by rail and roads with Lima The 
field IS 2,400 feet long by 600 feet wide, with a hanger for three 
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planes Quaiters for flying officers, supplies of fuel and oil, work- 
shop and offices, and a modern lighting system aie available 
Other fields. 

Othei municipal fields of lesser importance aie located at Talara, 
Piiira, Paita, Pesco, Ica, Mollendo, Ilo, and Aiequia There aie 
no hangers at these fields, but fuel may be purchased from local 
oil dealers 

A landing field with a ladio station has been established at Puerto 
Leguia on the San Ramon-Iquitos Line 

PORTO RICO 

Owing to the mountainous teiiain ot Poito Kico, theie aie not 
inaii}^ spots on the island offeimg possibilities for the construction 
•of a good landing field except on the coastal inn, which has some 
excellent sand beaches 

A laige maishy peninsula, 3,000 by 300 feet, in San Juan Bay has 
been leased and the Isla Giande Airpoit cieated Much of this land 
was filled in, and a loadvay leading to it was consti noted This field 
lb owned and opeiated by an Ameiican company It is situated at 
an altitude of 10 feet abo\e sea le\el a distance of 1 mile tioni the 
city by automobile and only a few bundled by launch The 

field measiiies 3,000 by 300 feet and co\eis 3U acres, being tiianguiar 
The sill face is of haidened clay and giavel. A comiiletecl landing 
stiip IS 3,000 by 300 feet, anothei vill be 1,800 by 300 feet A thud, 
which IS planned, will make it a 6-way field Theie aie no markings. 
An obstiuction in the foim of a power line extends southeast of the 
field, but it will be lemoyed shoitiy Eed lights at night give wain- 
ing of this obstiuction The standaid 100-foot white ciicle wull be 
installed Theie is a single hangai measuiing 140 feet by 125 feet 
with ample clearance It has ample capacity toi fi\e tiimotoied, 
12'pa&sengei planes A wmd-diiection indicator, though not illumi- 
nated, selves piesent leqiiiiements Theie aie no boundaiy or 
iippioach lights, although there is light foi landing 

Six mechanics and other help aie available Sufficient equipment 
piovides piotection against fire and pilferage First-aid facilities, 
telephone, and meteorological data are available Kadio call letteis 
are given as WMDU One wave length is 32 4 meteis, the othei 
length 54 4 meters Pi evading winds aie south and east by noith- 
east Theie is a marked absence of fog The erection of a ladio 
station IS contemplated, which will act as a central leceiving and 
tiansmitting station foi all West Indian opeiations, in conjunction 
with smaller stations at all legular landing fields of the company 
MTien completed this field will have a class 1 i ating 

There is only one other area in San Juan which can be utilized 
foi landing pin poses, this being a field used by the West Indian 
An Express during its opeiations, but the field is small and not 
satisfactory 

The bay at San Juan is large and well protected, ofiering ex- 
•cellent landing facilities for seaplanes In the interior of the island 
the paiticularly hilly terrain does not have many places which might 
he used foi landings There are said to be a numbei of reasonably 
flat spots, howevei, which might be used by individual owners 
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There aie no beacons or artificial landmarks identifying any of 
these fields 

SURINAM 

Suiinam, 54,000 square miles, is slightly laiger than Noith Caro- 
lina and has a population of over 100,000 There is a low coastal 
region which uses rapidly to a higher, hilly, heavily wooded interior 
which IS nearly impenetrable The climate is tiopical The two 
dry seasons are September and October and March and Apiil 
The other parts of the year are rainy The average annual pre- 
cipitation IS 100 inches The average temperatures at Paramaribo 
is 75^ F 

Pan American company has selected a location on the Colonial 
Railroad, 28 5 miles from Paramaribo, for a landing field The land 
IS pure sand with little or no vegetation, and the field has been 
extended until it now measures approximately 6,560 by 3,936 feet 
The intention is to erect houses for the staff and a small radio station 
to be used in connection with the mail service The only connection 
this field has with Paramaribo is bv lail 

URUGUAY 

The land in Uruguay slopes in rolling plains toward the vest, 
east, and south The climate is tempeiate along the coast and 
ranges to subtropical in the north It is healthful The mean 
tempeiature in summer is 72® and in winter 55® F The winter 
months are June, July, and August 

Interest in aviation is largely centered in and about the city of 
Montevideo The country is small, with a relatively large propor- 
tion of its population living in the capital There has been some 
recogmtion for aviation from the Govermnent in the form of a sub- 
sidy to maintain a flying school located at Melilla, near Colon 
Mehlla. 

This field is due north of the Ceiro de Montevideo and 11 miles 
northwest of Montevideo It is practically rectangular and meas- 
ures 4 000 feet by 2,700 feet. The long axis runs northeast and 
southwest There are no runways A group of trees on the south 
side of the field and telegraph wires on the west are the only ob- 
stiuctions There is no circle in this field The pievailing vuncls 
are north with an average of 15 miles until the latter xrart of the 
afternoon, when the winds shift east and northeastward The field 
is weU drained and has an even suiface It is 160 feet above sea 
level 

Pando, 

This field IS located 20 miles northeast of Montevideo It is 
rectangular and measures 2,624 by 3,936 feet Hangars 295 feet in 
length are located southwest of the field. Two radio towers are 
in the same locality. A white circle is in the middle of the field, 
and white posts outline the outer extremities of the field The 
towers are white and red and the hangars are gray On all sides 
electric lamps are placed 50 feet apart On the hangars and towers 
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are placed red lamps A searchlight indicates the ai rival of all 
planes at night 

Paso Mendoza. 

The militaiy school called Esquela Militai de Aviacion is at 
Paso Mendoza, about 8 miles northwest of Montevideo Tins field 
IS lectangular and has an aiea of about 90 acies, wuth the long 
axis running north and south It is well drained and has a com- 
paratively even suiface with no obstructions Flying is possible 
the yeai lound, and landings can be made dining wet weather It is 
available only to flyers of the military school Its altitude above 
the sea is 164: feet The field is equipped with hangar and lepair 
facilities 

Other fields. 

Other fields where landings have been made by the military au- 
thoiities are located at Caracas (within the race track concouise), 
San Cailos, Barquisuneto, Barinas, San Fernando, and Calabozo 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela may be divided in four sections, fiist, the Guiana high- 
lands covering the territory south and east of the great Orinoco 
Kiver, second, the great central plains and iivei valleys of the 
Orinoco Basin, third, the northeastern chain of the great Andean 
cordillera, and fourth, the dry, healthful table-lands bordering on 
Lake Maracaibo There is a peak reaclnng 16,423 feet and six others 
over 13,600 feet m the Andean section Tne climate vanes from the 
tropical heat of the lowlands and plains to the mild temperatures of 
the plateaus and mountain section The rainy winter season on the 
plains lasts from April to October In the uplands the seasons are 
the same but less marked The temperature averages between 50° 
and 77° F 

A decidedly receiotive attitude toward (ommeicial aviation has 
developed recently in Venezuela 
Ciudad Bolivar 

This field is located on the Orinoco Biver and is partially impioved 
It can be lecogmzed by the standard 100-foot white circle The field 
measuies 1,968 by 1,968 feet 
Maracaibo 

This IS a laige new field which has not been completed and is not 
maiked in any way It is situated ^ust beyond the Santa Maria lace 
tiack and El Paiaiso suburb The field is known as Giano de Oio 
Seaplanes land in the haibor with ease 

IVf ar acay* 

At Maiacay the military aviation school is conducted foi training 
military flyers As the fleld is located ■within the city limits, any 
accurate map will show its position It is not open to general use 
and beais no special marks, but there is a 'wind-direction indicator 
on the hangar, and it would be easy to lecogmze it by day No lights 
are displayed on the field at night, but flood lights are available 
when needed Meteorological data aie not obtainable for the imme- 
diate vicimty 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 

St Thomas Harbor, though small, offers a good spot for amphib- 
ians and seaplanes 

Landings of small planes have been made at a golf couise northwest 
of the harbor A runway 2,500 feet long could be constructed par- 
allel with a highway^ east and west Ajnother 1,000 feet in length 
could be prepaied along a north and south road leading to the bay. 
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FOREWORD 


The inteiesfc displayed m this country m the lapid giowth of chain 
distribution gives point to a study of similar developments in other 
countiies Nowheie abroad have bianch selling methods been so 
widely adopted as in Gieat Britain, and, consequently, m no other 
countiy aie the pioblems arising in this connection so neaily com- 
parable with those with which we are familiar m the United States 
In some respects, notably in the spread of coopeiative let ailing, 
Biitish tiends have not been paialleled in this country, but on the 
whole smiilai methods have been followed with similar lesults 

American piactices and expeiience, paiticularly in matteis of 
advertismg and display, have gieatly influenced the expansion of 
British blanch systems, and, in fact, Americans have to a coiisidei- 
able extent actively participated in this expansion To mention two 
outstanding examples One of the laigest Biitish department-store 
groups IS the cieation of Ameiican management, and an Ameiican 
chain-stoie company is now opeiating neaily 400 branches in Great 
Britain 

Many Ameiican pioducts, particularly those noimally sold through 
chain stores in this countiy, are well adapted to this means of distri- 
bution in the Biitish maiket To manufactuiers of such articles the 
blanch systems of Gieat Biitam offei opportunities deseivmg the 
most serious consideiation 

For a country wheie bianch merchandismg has been as highly 
developed as m Gieat Britam, a complete leview coveimg all com- 
panies opeiatmg such systems, even weie such a compilation possible, 
could not be undertaken within the limits of the present publication. 
Air Charles has, theiefore, confined his repoit to a discussion ot 
general conditions, giving specific examples to illustrate develop- 
ments Lists of leadmg branch companies are mcluded, and fmther 
details concernmg them are m most cases available on request to 
this bureau 

The development of cham stoies in various foreign countiies has 
been leviewed fioni time to time m ai tides m Commeice Repoits 
A hst of these articles will be found at the end of this bulletin, and 
copies of them may be obtamed from this buieau on request 

William L Cooper, Director , 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

May, 1930 
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CHAIN-STORE DEVELOPMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By Ralph S Charles, Assistant Trade Commissioner, London 


GENERAL TYPES 

Theie aie m England ranous types of organization which may be 
considered as “cham^^ systems, m that they opeiate through numer- 
ous branches In the first place, there are the multiple shops, which 
in general correspond to the chain stores as undei stood in the Umted 
States Distmct from these, though operatmg by somewhat the same 
methods, are the cooperative societies Finally, there aie the depart- 
ment-store groups, usually provincial extensions of laige stores m 
London oi other prmcipal cities 

The development of branch retaihng m Great Biitam has extended 
to practically all types of consumers^ commodities This develop- 
ment was at first very slow, but smce the wai it has been especially 
marked and lately has been increasing at a lapid late 

Most of the successful multiple-shop companies originally started 
with one shop, often in the Provmces, and by financmg new shops out 
of earnmgs, gradually became national m character 

The first successful multiple-shop organization m Gieat Biitain 
was founded by Sir Thomas Lipton, who commenced building a 
cham of letail provision shops m Glasgow m the sixties He con- 
centrated on small, nonperishable, packaged goods, such as tea, spices, 
and dry foods and sold them on a cash-and-no-dehvery basis It 
was reahzed that, in quantity buying of certain products, in the cen- 
tialization of management, and in the establishnient of factories for 
producing many of the goods sold, economies could be effected which 
were not possible with the average individual retailer 

MULTIPLE SHOPS 

VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 

There are two types of multiple-shop organizations m Great 
Britam — the visible and the mvisible The former openly advertise 
the locations of their branches, winch m many instances are recog- 
mzable by the more or less standaidized shop fronts, wmdow displays, 
and mterior layouts The latter type comprises organizations devel- 
oped by manufacturers or wholesalers that have estabhshed their own 
system of retail shops m order to make up the loss of trade resulting 
from the failure of mdependent retailers or from their absorption by 
other multiple-shop compames These manufacturers and whole- 
salers, in many cases, have been obhged to take over mdependent 
retailers who have become mdebted to them, retammg the original 
owners as managers The identity of such a multiple-shop orgamza- 
tion, owned and operated by manufacturers or wholesalers who are 
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known only as such, is concealed — ^not only because it would be 
decidedly disadvantageous to have it known that the owners were 
competing with other retailers who are their customers, but also 
because of the great reluctance of the public generally to break away 
from the long-estabhshed independent retailer to whose nieichandise 
and service they have become accustomed 
Under these conditions a complete survey, mcludmg the mvisible 
type of multiple-shop organizations, is impossible Of the visible 
type it is estimated that there are at the present time nearly 2,200 
orgamzations, operatmg more than 32,000 branches m 25 Imes of trade 
The following table shows the number of such organizations and 
branches, classified accordmg to the type of trade, m compaiison with 
the totals of independent shops 

Ntjmbee op Visible Multiple Shops in Gee Beitain, Classified Accoeding 

TO Trades 


Line of trade 


Athletic outfitters 

Bakers - 

Booksellers and stationers 

Boots and shoes 

Butchers 

Chemists and druggists 

Confectioners - 

Dauies - 

Drapers 

Fishmongers 

Fruiterers 

Furniture (house fumisheis).^ 

Gown shops 

Grocers 

Hatters 

Hosiers 

Ironmongers and hardware 

Jewelers 

Men*s furnishings (outfitters) 

Music sellers, etc 

Restaurants and caterers— 

Sewing machines — 

Tobacconists 

Variety shops (3d and 6d geneial) 
Wines and spirits 

Total 


Multip 

groi 

Mam or 
ganiza- 
tions 

le shop 

IpS 

Branches 

Inde- 

pendents 

Total 

shops 

11 

46 

1, 199 

1,245 

175 

1, 520 

17, 625 

19, 145 

20 

2,100 

18,480 

20, 580 

226 

3,600 

49, 874 

53,474 

132 

5, 000 

37, 070 

42, 070 

136 

2,420 

10, 064 

12,484 

17S 

1, 212 

45, 422 

46, 634 

142 

1, 290 

15 358 

16, 648 

95 

630 

33, 605 

34, 235 

30 

320 

8,070 

8, 390 

5 

175 

26, 290 

26, 465 

42 

370 

5, 208 

6, 678 

5 

75 

6, 782 ' 

6, 857 

414 

6,017 

59, 586 

65, 603 

3 

225 

2,415 

2, 640 

1 

40 

5, 340 

5, 380 

82 

950 

19, 268 

20, 218 

44 

290 

6, 706 

6, 996 

196 

1,470 

5, 904 

7, 374 

41 

220 

3, 559 

3,779 

43 

650 

7, 157 

7, 807 

1 

900 


900 

95 

800 

31,905 

32,765 

23 

560 

410 

970 

102 

1,085 

6,298 

7, 383 

2, 242 

32, 025 

423, 595 

455, 620 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE AN EXAMPLE 

The development of multiple-shop orgamzations in the boot and 
shoe trade has attamed consideiable pioportions wuthin the last dec- 
ade. The oiganizations aie of two distinct types — those operated by 
the manufactiiiers of shoes as outlets for their production and those 
opeiated by organizations that do not manufactuie but that buy m 
the open maiket 

It IS estimated that there are approximately 15 groups of manu- 
facturing letailers, with a total of 1,300 branches They may them- 
selves actually pioduce only a small propoition of the shoes they sell, 
most of them sell then shoes undei a tiade name or biand, and m 
some mstances they sell several different brands. In ordev to leach 
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all classes of consumers they often operate stores in vaiious sections 
of a city, selling different qualities and brands of shoes according to 
the purchasmg power of the locality 
Of the nonmanufacturing organizations, it is estimated that there 
are no less than 50 groups of letail shoe chains, with approximately 
2,000 outlets Several of these groups are important factois m the 
wholesale trade, absorbing the entire production of many small shoe 
factories and carrymg on an extensive expoit business with, the 
Biitish colonies 

COMBINATIONS OP COMPANIES 

The trustification and amalgamation of laige capitalistic distribu- 
tive concerns is continually takmg place Through interloclong direc- 
toiates certain of the larger multiple-shop compames have come 
closei together and, by pooling their inteiests, have dimimshed 
competition m buying and selling 
Tne Meadow Daiiy Co (Ltd ), winch controls Broughs (Ltd ), 
Pearks Dairies (Ltd ), Sherry^s Dairy Co (Ltd ), and Neale^s Tea 
Stores (Ltd ), has made arrangements with the Home & Colonial 
Stores (Ltd ) lor an effective combination of then inteiest In order 
to facilitate ]oint management an interchange of directois has been 
agreed upon The Meadow Dairy Co and Lipton (Ltd ) are closely 
associated, smce they aie more oi less controlled by the gieat Jurgens 
maiganne interests Together with tw^o or three smaller concerns, the 
Maypole Dairy Co and the Home & Colomal Stores are very closely 
associated wuth Van den Berghs (Ltd ), the other gieat margarine 
concern Finally, these two groups have been brought even closer 
togethei thiough the complete amalgamation of the Jurgens (Ltd ) 
and the Van den Berghs margarine mteiests, now’ loiown as the Mar- 
garine Union (Ltd ) 

The recently effected combination of Lever Bros (Ltd ) and the 
Margarme Umon under the name of Unilever (Ltd ), through its 
associations m various parts of Europe, largely controls the manu- 
factuie and distribution of margaiine, soap, and other pioducts The 
fusion of interests betw’een the tw’O concerns is a link m a chain of 
enterpiises of extiaoidmary extent, comprising, as it does, Anton 
Jurgens, Van den Berghs, Lever Bros , British Oil & Cake Mills (Ltd ), 
Niger Co (Ltd), African & Eastern Trade Coiporation (Ltd), 
Home & Colonial Stores, Maypole Dairy Co , Meadow Dairy Co , 
Lipton, Mac Fisheries (Ltd ), D & W Gibbs (Ltd ), and many other 
manufacturing, tradmg, and retail firms 

Vliile the tendency for combmation and trustification has been 
emphasized m the food tiades, it is also more or less prevalent in the 
dry-goods, boot and shoe, diug, tobacco, and confectionery trades 

CENTRALIZED BUYING 

Many multiple-shop organizations maintain cential buymg depart- 
ments, since by purchasmg in bulk and eliminatmg the wrholesaler or 
jobber they can secure greater umformity of products and more 
advantageous terms They have thus also greater power to control 
and stabilize selhng prices and can effect economies m transporation. 
There are, however, several disadvantages in centralized buying, 
such as the risk of ovei buymg, misjudging the market, discouragmg 
imtiative, etc. 
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Centralized buying is most successful when applied to staple or 
standardized merchandise, which does not involve the style factor to 
any great extent Many orgamzations have been successful m permit- 
tmg then branch managers to purchase, outside of staple lines, the 
types of merchandise which they have found to sell most readily and 
profitably m the district 


LOCmON OF BRANCHES 

Most of the largei multiple-shop orgamzations determine the sites 
of their branch shops through careful study of the more important 
elements They use the orthodox method of “clockmg^^ the number 
and class of people passing likely locations at various times during the 
day They also analyze a given locality, not only from a competitive 
pomt of view but from the prospects of its future expansion It is a 
usual piactice to pay retainer fees to real-estate agents in various 
parts of the country m order to gam cun ent information of likely sites 
becommg available through expuation of lease or thiough new build- 
ing developments 

The multiple-shop system has fiouiished piincipally in the gieat 
cities with expandmg subuiban distiicts, where each new shopping 
area forms a site for another branch Blocks of stoies aie continu- 
ally being built at the intei section of stieets in the new residential 
suburbs, and these aie laigely acquired by the multiple-shop com- 
pames One may enter anv shopping aiea m the suburbs and 
except to find a branch stoie of piactically eveiy type of multiple- 
shop oiganization 


BRANCH M4NAGERS* RESPONSIBILITIES 

The important chain organizations have well-defined policies 
govermng the extent of a branch managei's responsibility and 
authority The managers are usually responsible for the upkeep 
and appearance of their stock and shop as well as for the supei vision 
of their staffs They deposit cash receipts at the local branch of the 
firm^s bank several times weekly Some companies which have 
elaborate systems of stock control require then managers to submit 
daily reports of s1;ock and sales as well as cash receipts 

Those multiple-shop oigamzations that are national m scope have 
divided the country mto sections and employ district supervisors 
for inspection purposes These distiicts may be subdivided mto 
smaller areas, each in charge of an assistant inspector who is respon- 
sible to his distiict supervisor The supervisors regularly inspect the 
branches in then districts, examimng accounts and displays and 
takmg stock They also handle complaints of various sorts and 
make periodic reports to the head oflS.ce 

PRICE CUTTING 

Price cutting appears to be on the mciease m Great Britam, and 
the practice seems to have affected all types of retail distribution 
Though multiple-shop methods and prices tend toward standardiza- 
tion, there are, nevertheless, several orgamzations which make it a 
rule to cut prices in order to attract trade This practice is mchned 
to lead to the seUmg of inferior goods 
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The giocers, particulaily, feel this increase m “cutting” and, 
thiough the Grocers' Propiietary Articles Association, they are 
making every effort to combat it This association mamtams a list 
which IS altered eveiy month, giving publicity concernmg price 
cutters to the various maniifactureis and wholesaleis Its influence 
is giadually being felt With the veiy rapid giowth m turnover of 
proprietary articles, price maintenance has been coiiespondmgly 
difficult Concerted action by the Chemists' Proprietary Articles 
Association, howevei, has been particulailv effective in resisting price 
cutting 

Some multiple-shop compames, on entering a new locahty, i educe 
prices to attract trade, but such a procedure is usually only tem- 
porary, and then puces tend to seek the community level 

PROPRIETARY MERCHANDISE 

The multiple-shop companies and particularly the coopeiative 
societies have been slow to take up propiietaiy biands Opposition 
has been strong on the part of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
which insists that its own biands be pushed consistently, since it 
supplies the retail societies vnth about half of then stocks But, as 
national advertismg is giaduaUy peisuading the public to demand 
estabhshed propiietaiy articles, the multiple-shop oigamzations are 
being compelled to alter their attitude 

On the othei hand, vigorous protests by letail gioceis against the 
action of manufactuiers in supplymg to sixpenny bazaais (Wool- 
worths, etc ) proprietary goods hitheito distributed mainly or exclu- 
sively through the grocery trade, have decided many important man- 
ufacturmg firms to confine their busmess within the customary 
channels The Association of Giocers is contmually at odds with 
manufactuiers over this particular question, and it has even been 
suggested that a “white list" be compiled which would mclude only 
those manufacturers and firms who lefuse to have dealings with 
cooperative societies and multiple-shop companies 

DELIVERY 

Although the elimination of delivery was one of the economies 
effected by many chain-stoie compames during their eaily days, sev- 
eral of the larger films have taken to the delivery of pui chases that 
exceed a given amount In many mstances, however, the question 
of delivery is left to the discretion of the branch managei The 
most common means of dehveiy is the tricycle with a cabinet or basket 
attached 

Owing to the mcreasmgly acute traffic congestion in London and 
the larger piovmcial cities the question of i emote dehveiy is receiving 
considerable attention from department stoies Lewis’s (Ltd ) — by 
far the largest piovmcial department-stoie company — ^has recently 
opened special premises m Manchester for warehousmg heavy stock 
The merchandise is sold by sample in the stoic and delivery is made 
from the warehouse, thus effectmg a considerable economy m space 
in the actual store Gamages (Ltd ), in London, m connection with 
their new premises m Oxfoid Street, have established a distribution 
depot at Cncklewood, 3 miles northwest of London, to which all 
merchandise that is to be delivered will be sent in bulk and there 
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sorted accoiding to the individual areas m which deliveries have to 
be made Owing to the shortage and value of space in the center 
of London and in the larger provmcial cities, it is believed that remote 
delivery will be generally adopted 

ADVERTISING METHODS 

The chain system of merchandismg offeis an extensive field for 
modem advertismg methods With the increased competition be- 
tiveen multiple firms seUmg at approximately the same price, the 
appeal of the product to the public can not be based entirely on price 
Multiple-shop companies, which during the early stage of develop- 
ment confined their advertismg efforts mamly to the circulation of 
handbills and price lists, now are utdizing a great variety of advertising 
methods 

The majoiity have recognized the importance of displays and have 
shown a decided tendency to standardize their shop fronts, wmdow 
displays, and mterior layouts Many companies have definite dis- 
play policies and maintam special depaitments at headquarteis where 
“set-ups” are woiked out by expeits for the benefit of branch man- 
ageis, who are taught by post oi by travelmg expeits One great 
difficulty, particularly in London, in the way of makmg any radical 
changes m shop fionts is the reluctance of municipal authorities and 
owners of buildmgs to allow any alterations that would change the 
geneial architectui al scheme of a bmldmg, even though it be decidedly 
antiquated In some cases multiple shops employ architects who 
have endeavored to create, without actual umformity of detail, a 
distinctive appearance common to the various branches 

In addition to standardized shop fronts and wmdow displays, the 
companies are employing both national and local newspapers, trade 
journals, and posters and biUboaids Diiect-mail campaigns are 
frequently orgamzed, and shop demonstrations featunng special 
products are common While there is an mcrea'smg amount of ad- 
vertising done m the cmemas, theie is none at all over the radio, for 
the Government contiols broadcasting and gives no place to advei- 
tismg on its programs As regards local press advertising, the mul- 
tiple-shop companies have come to realize that they must support 
the local newspaper m every town in which they operate if they 
expect the town to suppoit them 

COSTS AND PROFITS 

Distribution costs and profits vary fiom trade to trade, and the 
differences are accentuated by the fact that m some tiades there is 
often no wholesale distribution between the manufacturer and the 
retaiiei Complex and diverse conditions render the deteimination 
of distribution costs particulaily difficult 

In the boot and shoe trade, as previouslv mentioned, theie are 
both manufacturers and wholesalers operatmg their own multiple- 
shop oigamzations and selhng their products direct to the consumers 
One of the largest clothmg manufacturers follows the same practice , 
and^ tobacco, confectionery, and foods are a few of the other products 
similarly distributed 

The Food Council recently exammed the trading accounts and 
balance sheets of 90 private traders (174 shops), 17 limited companies 
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(37 shops), 18 multiple-shop firms (3,030 shoj)s), and 21 coopeiative 
societies in the letail meat tiacle for the years 1926-27 The results 
of this investigation are analyzed in the following table 

Costs 4ND Profits British Rdt^il. Me4.t Trade 


Item 

Pi ivate traders Limited cum panies 
(less than 8 snops) (less than 8 shops) 

Multiple shop firms 
(8 shop<5 01 mere) 

C joperatne sotie 
ties 

Amount 
per shop 

Per cent ' Amount Per cent 
on sales i pei shop on sales 

1 ^ 

Amount 
pei shop 

Pei tent 
on sales 

Amount 

ler 

=■001613, 

Per cent 
on sales 

Average annual sales ; 

£10, 431 

- - i £17,36-. ' . 

14 464 


£1 »2 bM 


Gross profit 

Expenses (including 

1,976 

lb 9 3,834 1 22 1 

1 I 

1, 079 

.4 2 

38,591 

25 2 

management) _ 

Propiietor’s manatre 

1,502 

14 4 I 3,025 17 4 

91 S 

20 6 

20,780 

13 5 

ment allowance 

163 

I 6 ' . ' 

2 

0 04 



Net profit 

474 

4 5 I 809 , 4 7 

161 1 

1 

i 0 

17,811 j 

I U 7 


Source The Economist (Loudon), Aug 17, 1929 


For certam of the concerns considered in the foiegomg table, the 
Food Council has been able to ascertain the average capital and the 
pel cent of net piofit, as follows 


Item 

Pii ate 
tradeis 

I imited 
iompa 
nies 

IVfultiple- 

shop 

firms 

Fh ms considered , 


number 

64 

30 

12 

•^hops considered , . 

. 

.. - do. 

112 

30 

216 

A\erage capital per shop-- - . _ 

- 

-jiounds sterling 

884 

1,801 

7S2 

Net piofit on capital- 

- - 

. - _ per cent 

51 1 

27 1 

28 7 


source The Economist (London), Aug 17, 1929 

It IS estimated that wages is the prmcipal item of operation costs 
in the multiple meat shops, constituting about 8 to 10 pei cent of 
sales The net piofit on sales probablv lies between 5 and 7 per cent 
In a well-managed meat chain the annual turnover may be anything 
fiom £4,000 to £12,000 foi a single shop 

Average Operating Results of Two Multiple-Shop Companies 




Vnnual 

Gloss 

Net profit 



tuimn er 
(a\ erage 
jier 

branch) ■ 



Trade 

Branche'! 

(number) 

y.rofit 1 
j (average 
' per cent) 

Amount 
per annum 

Per cent 
of tum- 
o\ ei 

Cheap groceries and pi ovisions - . . I 

750 

£1 ,600 

23 

£ <85, GOO 

5 

Cheap meats ___ , 

65 

11 000 

20 

[ 2S bOO 

4 


Source Economic Journal (London), September, 1929 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRUSTS 

Another featuie of the multiple-shop development m Great Biitain 
is the tendency of some of the larger depaitment stoies m London to 
take over and operate as branches similar stores in the large pro- 
vincial cities These stores usually mam tarn their mdmdual chaiac- 

112827—30 2 
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tei, so far as the public is concerned, but are controlled by a central 
oigamzation The development of department-store trusts has been 
so rapid duiing the past 10 years and their methods of financing and 
operation so efficient that they have found it possible to operate their 
stoies on the multiple-shop system They are organized for bulk 
buymg and have simplified distiibution and standardized methods of 
opeiation 

The moie impoitant oiganizations of this type aie Debenhams 
(Ltd ), which controls Marshall & Snelgrove (Ltd ), Harvey, Nichols 
& Co (Ltd ), Debenham & Freebody, and the Drapery Trust (Ltd ) 
opeiatmg some 60 department stoies m the Provinces, Harrods (Ltd ), 
which, m addition to its own laige organization, operates D H. 
Evans & Co (Ltd ), Kendal, Milne & Co , and Dickms & Jones 
(Ltd,), John Barker & Co (Ltd), as well as opeiatmg their own 
stores, have acquired the busmess of Deny & Toms, of Pontmg Bros 
(Ltd ), and of Zeeta Co (Ltd ), and Selfridge & Co (Ltd ), who 
operate their own store m Oxford Stieet, control 20 Selfridge Pro- 
vmcial Stores, and William Whitely Ltd ) in Queen's Road, and own 
the John Thiifty (Ltd ) and the 21 John Quality shops Lewis's 
(Ltd ) have large department stores in London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and Birnnngham, all operated undei their own name The 
United Drapery Stores (Ltd ), controlled by Henry Glave (Ltd ), 
operate 10 department stores, all of which sell only for cash 

PROFITS AND COSTS— ASSOCIATIONS 

The average net piofit (after payment oi debenture interest) for 
59 stoies of the department type, during the 12 months ended June 
30 , 1929 , was £ 10 , 229 , 145 , or 13 2 per cent above the similar figure 
for the preceding yeai Of this average, ordinary dividend accounted 
for £ 5 , 732 , 732 , preference dividend for £ 2 , 603 , 521 , and reseive, etc , 
for £ 1 , 892,892 ^ Intel est at 5 per cent was paid on debenture capital 
averaging £ 13 , 778 , 161 , preference dividends averaged 6 6 per cent, 
and ordinary dividends 14 4 per cent (14 1 per cent m precedmg year) 

The average cost percentages on total sales for London, suburban 
and piovincial department stores, as supplied by the Incorporated 
Association of Retail Distributors, is shown in the following table: 

Department-Store Costs 


[In aveiage percentages of total sales] 


Item 

Half vear ended 
Feb 1- 

1914 

1922 

Total sales (mdei number) ! 

100 00 * 

249 30 

Salaries, wages, and bonuses 

Advertising and printing 



Rent, rates, and taxes 



Transport and postage ' 



Depreciation, repairs, etc — , 

1 OU 1 

so 1 

1 /D 

Total expenses--, " ' 

oy ^ 
IQ n? 

IQ 


Xo 0/ 

ly oi 


Source W R Dunlop Economic Journal (London), September, 1929 
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Piactically all the more important retailers in the dry-goods trade 
sre members of the Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors, 
which to some extent coiresponds to the National Retail Diy Goods 
Association m the United States The association issues a monthly 
leport on trade, based on returns by members, and to a limited extent 
exchanges figures on vaiious items of expense, etc , in addition to 
information and ideas on various phases of retailing 

COOPERATIVES 

COMPETITION WITH MULTIPLE SHOPS 

The radical change in retail and wholesale distribution that has 
taken place m Great Britain, particularly in the giocery and provision 
trades, has been expedited by the intense nvalry and keen competition 
existing between the multiple-shop oigamzations and the cooperative 
societies Both groups are highly oigamzed and largely control the 
sources of supply of many of the commodities they sell " 

These two types of retail distributors make the same appeal to the 
public — namely, value for money The only outstanding difference 
between the two systems, so far as the consunung public is concerned, 
IS the fact that the cooperative societies pay quaiteily oi semiannual 
dividends and the multiple-shop oigamzations, as "a rule, do not 
Many of the laige multiple-shop companies m the provision trades, 
however, have considered paying a bonus or lebate as a furthei induce- 
ment to registeied customeis This piaclice, Avhich has been 
employed lather extensively in the noith of England and m a few 
other parts of the country, usually has taken the foim of a discount 
given m kind to legisteied customeis either quaiterly or semiannually 
Whether such pa3rments to purchaseis will become general is uncertain, 
but the fact that they aie bemg consideied by the multiple-shop 
companies is an indication of the seriousness with which the competi- 
tion from coopeiative societies is legaided 

It seems not impiobable that competition among the multiple-shop 
organizations may prompt them to look foi special agencies under 
which they will be able to offei exclusive, branded impoited pioducts 
and thus avoid, m respect of these lines, the close price competition 
that prevails in domestic meichandise handled more generally 
On the other hand, the development of the multiple-shop system 
has had a decided tendency to stimulate the coopeiative movement m 
Great Britam The exceptionally keen competition and mci easing 
rivalry m the piovision trade is becoming intensified, and many of the 
new cooperative branches are attemptmg to secuie the middle-class 
custom on which the multiple shops largely depend The extension 
of credit facihties to members, the development of modem methods of 
merchandising, smarter shops, more attractive merchandise displays, 
better shop hghtmg, and improved seivice are some of the factors on 
which the cooperative societies base then appeal for the better-class 
trade 

GROWTH OF COOPERATIVES 

The cooperative idea was first successfully put mto practice m 
1844, when 28 poor flannel weavers m Rochdale, by 2d and 3d sub- 
scriptions, secured a capital of £28 and opened a shop to sell flour, 
butter, sugar, and oatmeal Although there had been several 
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attempts at coopeiative selling m other parts of the countiy, they 
felled when it came to the question of distributing profits The 
Rochdale success was due to a diffeient method of dealing with profits 
They deteimined that after paying 5 per cent interest on the share 
capital, all piofit should be allotted to the purchasing members in 
piopoition to then purchases and be capitalized in the name of the 
membei entitled until his shares amounted to £5 Thus, each mem- 
ber found It to his advantage to purchase at then stoie and to intro- 
duce new purchaseis 

The cooperatives have become particularly stiong in the north and 
midlands of England and in Scotland, especially in areas of large 
industrial employment, as m the textile and coal-mming districts 
They are much raier in the less industrialized distiicts 

An analysis of the growth of cooperatives reveals the fact that in 
gencial the societies continued to increase steadily to 1903, when they 
numbered 1,455 Since then they have declined m numbei, but their 
membership has lapidly mci eased The propoition of membership 
to population m the Umted Kingdom has expanded fiom 5 83 per 
cent m 1911 to 9 52 per cent in 1922 and to about 12 8 per cent in 
1928 

The following table shows the growth of coopeiative letail societies 
from 1881, by 10-year periods 

De\elopment of Cooper ^ti've Retail Societies in Great Britain 


Year 

] 

Societies 

Members 

Average 
members 
per society 

Year 

Societies 

! 

Members 

Average 
members 
per society 

ISSl 

971 

547,211 

564 

1911 

1,403 
1, 352 
1, 245 : 

2, 640, 429 
4, 548, 557 
5, 885, 136 

1,882 

isOl 1 

1,307 

1, 044, 675 
1, 793, 107 

799 

1921 

3, 364 
4,727 

1001-— 

1,438 

1. 247 

1928 ; 


It IS estimated that the 1,245 societies in 1928 operated more than 
12,000 blanch shops Trade durmg the year totaled £333,613,000 
and gave a net surplus of £28,071,000 Share capital amounted to 
£99,328,000, an average of £16 88 per member Stock m trade 
durmg the year aveiaged £19,294,000, with a turnover fiequency of 
10 85 

The English Cooperative Wholesale Society, founded in 1863, is 
the trading federation of the local cooperative societies This organ- 
ization has expanded rapidly, and at the end of 1928 its total cap- 
italization, both share and loan, amounted to £57,083,598, with sales 
foi the yeai of £87,735,282 Compai able figures for the Scottish Co- 
operative mdesale Society weie £8,212,466 and £15,723,370 and 
for the Irish Agucultuial Wholesale Society, £187,765 and £543,896 
These societies opeiate their own factories, warehouses, ships, and 
faims, and conduct the bank of the societies 

METHODS 

IMembership is open to all who pay a shillmg fee and sign for a 
£l share, winch can be paid up out of profit Members may for the 
most part withdraw their shaies m cash at par A record of each 
member’s purchases is kept by means of metal tags or otherwise, at 
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the end of each quaiter a limited amount of interest, not more than 
5 per cent, is paid on shares While some societies pay a proportion 
of profit to the employees, all societies divide the surplus among the 
members in pioportion to their purchases, nonmembeis usually re- 
ceiving half dividends Thus the members in effect obtam their 
necessities at cost price. 

Cooperative societies are registered under the “Industnal and provi- 
dent societies act,” which constitutes them corporate bodies with 
limited hability and fixes £200 as the maximum that any member 
may hold m the share capital 

All lands of goods are stocked by tbe cooperative societies, though 
articles of food have first place Some of the societies, m ad^tion to 
retailing, engage m manufacture (as bread, clothes, boots, milhnery, 
etc ), farming or flour milhng, usuallv for their own membeis but 
sometmies for sale to other societies They also build cottages to let 
or to sell to their members, or make loans to members to build or buy 
cottages In addition, they cany on large philanthropic activities, 
such as hospitals, schools, and recieational facihties for then members 
It has been estimated that the coopeiative societies handle about 
one-twelfth of the total letail trade of Great Bntam Their margin 
of gross piofit varies between 22 pei cent and 25 pei cent of total sales, 
expenses between 12 per cent and 14 pei cent, and net piofit oi siiiplus 
(flee of mcome tax') between 10 pei cent and 11 per cent Profits are 
distiibuted as dividends among members at tbe rate of about 2s to 
2s 6d m the £l of pui chases The percentage of gross profit is 

much the same m the cooperative stores as m the department stores, 
hut their expenses aie less because of lower overhead 

EFFECT OP CHAIN DEVELOPMENT 

WHOLESALER, JOBBER, MANUFACTURER 

To the wholesaler and ]obber the development of the multiple-shop 
svstem is a mattei of grave concern, as laige-scale biiymg direct fiom 
the manufacture! by these oiganizations has an mcreasing tendency 
to eliminate the middleman The position of wholesalers without 
multiple-shop affiliations has become decidedly piecaiious In some 
cases wholesaleis have become purchasing agents for multiple-shop 
organizations or for associations of retailers, and m others they have 
established mnltiple-shop organizations of their own Many whole- 
salers, on the other hand, are domg all they can to assist the piivate 
shopkeeper to maintam his mdmdualitv, even to the extent of offering 
financial assistance duimg difficult periods The intelligent wholesalei , 
how^ever, has realized that it is only by maximum efficiency on the 
part of his organization, particulaily in the mattei of service, that he 
can hope to maintain his position 

When the multiple-shop oiganizations and cooperative societies 
xvere gettmg started they seemed to offer the manufacturer a good, 
steady outlet for his products in laige quantities He was greatly 
impressed by their enormous buymg power and gladly sold to them, 
even to the extent m many cases of ignormg the piivate trader If 
Ins products were selhng well and repeatmg satisfactorily, other chains 
would taken them on imtil finally the manufactmer’s complete output 
xvas bemg distributed by the multiple-shop organizations 

However, since the cham stores and cooperatives, through the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, have undertaken to manufacture on 
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their own account, they have tended to eliminate their own distiibu- 
tion of the mdependent manufacturer's goods, particularly the piopii- 
etary merchandise On the other hand, many manufacture! s, by 
well-planned national ad vei Using featuring their own names as manu- 
factuiers of quality goods, have cieated a popular demand that has 
obliged cham stores and cooperatives to stock their pioducts 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 

The development of the multiple-shop system of retailmg is m- 
tensifymg competition and malong the conduct of a private business 
more difficult Independent retailers of the weaker and less efficient 
type aie gradually bemg eliimnated On the other hand, this com- 
petition has proved a stimulus to the enteipnsmg trader, wheie the 
busmess is under his direct control and leadership 

Theie will always be a large number of people who demand the 
highest quahty, who want their goods deliveied, and who piefer to 
trade on credit rather than for cash The independent retailei who 
caters efficiently to this quahty maiket wiU survive the competition 
of the more popular organizations 

Independent letailers, paiticularly m the food and drug trades, are 
meeting the invasion of the multiple-shop system by forming local 
associations that are hnked up aU over the country through their 
respective federations These associations guard agamst unfair com- 
petitive methods or discrimmatmg legislation as affecting the individ- 
ual tradei In most lespects they are run along hnes almost identical 
with those used by the multiple-shop companies Foi example, they 
cooperate with wholesale films m buymg and advertismg, maintain 
uniform managerial policies, and m some mstances use uniform stoie 
fronts A more cooperative attitude has been developed, leading to 
a more liberal exchange of ideas and a more friendly atmosphere 
These associations are very active m educatmg and trammg their 
members in scientific methods of retailing, such as simple, standardized 
systems of accountmg By cooperative purchasmg they are able to 
secure prices from manufacturers comparable to those paid by the 
multiple-shop compames and, at the same time, are able to maintain 
the quality of then goods 

Combmed buymg among local associations of grocers m suitable 
districts has been reasonably successful m several localities In 
this connection the Scottish Federation of Grocers and Provision 
Merchants' Associations, which operates through the Scottish Grocers' 
Wholesale Association (Ltd ) has been notably successful This 
particular group is engaged m a combmed buymg scheme that has 
succeeded m all departments. Durmg the year 1928 the amount 
paid out m deferred discoimts or bonuses to members was 150 per 
cent above the amount paid out m 1927, and a further 100 pei cent 
increase was anticipated for 1929 The value of the stock earned 
wss less than the average amount of one month's tradmg, while the 
value of the stock on hand at the end of the period showed an increase 
of only 9 per cent, the sales showed an mcrease of 44 per cent 

CONCLUSION 

Opinions vary widely as to the ultimate outcome of cham-store 
development in Great Bntam Some authorities hold that, owmg to 
the great economies effected in manufacturing, buying, and selimg, 
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multiple-shop compames can deal with supphes in greater bulk, 
thereby lowermg the cost of handlmg, i educing overhead charges, and 
elimmatmg waste Others contend that the essential costs of assem- 
bly, warehousing, and distribution of goods into retail channels aie 
so great that the savmgs of multiple-shop methods are witlnn the 
reach of every intelhgent mdependent retailer Many also believe 
that the popularity of the multiple-shop method of distribution will 
cease when the mdependent retailer has raised his standard to con- 
form with the pace set by such competition 

The multiple shop favors the customers \vho purchase their goods 
for cash and who carry their purchases away with them In a general 
sense they do not receive family orders covenng a variety of articles 
On the other hand, the mdependent trader offers a fnendly, personal 
service and satisfies the mdmdual tastes of each of his customers, 
whom he laiows and who Imow him through long and intimate service. 

The attitude of the public toward multiple-shop merchandise is, 
generally speaking, favorable There is no evidence of prejudice, 
except m the case of members of cooperative societies, any letailer 
who 13 enterprismg and gives value for money is readily supported. 
The public likes open display and the factility provided for handhng 
goods and making selection Wage earners, to %vhom price is of 
paramount importance, tend to buy from the multiple shops 

There is a strong probability that both the multiple shops and the 
independent stores ^vlil continue to operate side by side 

SOME LEADING BRITISH BR4.NCH SYSTEMS 

The hne of trade, number of branches and, m some cases, the 
financial results for several leading British branch systems are shown 
below 

Branches 

approximate 

number 


Athletic outfitteis A G Spaldmg & Bros (.Ltd ) 

ers 

Zeeta Co (Ltd ) (oi^ ned b-v John Barker & Co (Ltd )) 40 

Pritchaids Restaurants (.Ltd ) 20 

Boots and shoes 

J Sears & Co (True-forni Boot Co ) (Ltd ) 722 

Freeman, Hardy and Willis (Ltd ) 530 

Lennards (Ltd ) 207 

Sa\one Shoe Co (Ltd ) 104 

W Barratt & Co (Ltd ) Si 

Mansfield Shoe Co (.Ltd ) OS 

Lillev & Skinner (Ltd ) 67 

H E Randall (Ltd) 54 

Carlton Shoe Co (Ltd ) 50 

Booksellers, nevs agents and st at loneis W H Smith & Son (Ltd ) 1,533 

Butcheis 

Union Cold Storage Co (Ltd ) 3, 000 

Anglo-Argentine Cold Storage & Produce Co (Ltd ) 2, 000 

Chemists 

Boots, Cash Chemists (Ltd ) S40 

Taylor’s Trust (Ltd ; , controls — 

Tayloi Diug Co (Ltd) 210 

Taylor’s Midland (Ltd ) 120 

Pai kes Chemists (Ltd ) 42 

Mortons (Ltd ) 22 

Timothy Whites (Ltd ) 105 

Hodders (Ltd ) 40 
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Confectioners 

Maynards (Ltd ) 

R S McColl (Ltd) 

Charles & C Fox (Ltd ) 

Dairies 

LTnited Dairies (Ltd ) 

Express Dairy C3o (Ltd ) 

Diapeis 

Drapery Trust (Ltd ) 

Selfridge Provincial Stores (Ltd ) 

United Drapery Stores (Ltd ) 

Harrods (Ltd ) 

John Barker & Co (Ltd ) 

Selfridge & Co (Ltd ) 

Fishmongers Mac Fisheries (Ltd ) _ _ . 
Gown shops 

Morrisons (Ltd ) 

Mentone (Ltd ) 

Style & Mantle 

Grocers 

Maj pole Dairy Co (Ltd ) 

Home & Colonial Stoies (Ltd )-^ 

International Tea Stores 

Meadow Dairy Co (Ltd ) 

Lipton (Ltd ) 

George J Mason (Ltd ) 

Joseph Burton & Sons (Ltd ) 

Hunters the Teamen (Ltd ) 

World’s Stoi es (Ltd ) 

J Sainsbury (Ltd } 

David Gieig 

Galdens (Ltd ) 

J Quinn & Sons 

Waltnr Wilson (Ltd 

W H CuUen (Ltd) 

Andrew Cochrane (Ltd ) 

Thrift Stores (Ltd ) 

James Duckworth (Ltd) 

Pegiam’s Grocery Stores 

Funiiture and fiunishmgs 

Jay’s (Ltd )_ 

Jackson’s Stores (Ltd ) 

Times Fuimshing Co 

Hackney Furnishing Co (Ltd ) _ . 
Fruiterers 

T Walton Co (Ltd)... 

Direct Produce (Ltd ) 

Amalgamated Fruitei ers (Ltd ) . . 
General stores 

P W Woolworth & Co (Ltd)-. 

Marls & Spencer (Ltd ) 

Haberdashers 

Bradleys (Ltd ) 

Jacksons (Ltd ) 

Meakers (Ltd ) 

Swears & Wells (Ltd) 

Hope Bros (Ltd) 

Mortimers (Ltd ) 

Horne Bros (Ltd ) 

Austin Reed (Ltd ) 

Hatters Dunn & Co (Ltd ) 

Hosiery, Etam (Ltd) 

Ironmongers 

J Salmon & Son (Ltd ) 

Hopes (Ltd ) 

Jewelers James Walker (Ltd) 


Branohe'5, 

approximate 

number 

230 

— 120 
20 

650 

80 

60 

20 

10 

4 

3 

2 

400 

26 

16 

10 

.. 1,050 
1,050 
958 
872 
600 
300 

.. 280 
.. 200 
199 
170 
170 
160 
150 
.. 146 

121 
114 
106 

__ 101 
-- 100 

140 

60 

32 

20 

60 

47 

37 

375 

140 

-- 103 

101 
45 

38 
37 

35 
23 
18 

.. 107 

40 

70 

40 

36 
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Musical mstiuments, theatei tickets^ etc 
Keith, Prowse & Co (Ltd ) — 

Branches 

Agencies 

Audition salons 

Restaurants and dairies 

J Lyons & Co (Ltd) i 

ABC Tea Shops 

Express Daily Co (Ltd) 

Slaters & Bodega (Ltd ) 

Pullers (Ltd) 

Sewing machines Singer Sei;v mg Machine Co (Ltd ) 

Tailors 

Rego Clothiers (Ltd ) 

Prices, Tailors (Ltd ) 

Tobacco 

Finlay & Co (Ltd )_ - 

Salmon & Gluckstem (Ltd ) 

Wine shops Victoria Whne Co (Ltd ) 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF CERTAIN BRANCH SYSTEMS 


Branche*!, 

approximate 

number 

45 

114 

91 

250 

180 

80 

72 

27 

900 

82 

75 

-- 500 

150 

... no 


Boots and shoes Freeman, Hardy & Willis (Ltd) Capital, £1,662,500, net 
profit (December 31, 1929), £270,865, duidends — preferred £45,000, ordinary 
£225,625 (preference 20 per cent, deferred, 55 per cent) 

Butcheis Union Cold Storage Co (Ltd) Capital, £12,000,000, net earnings 
(1928), £825,320, dividends— preferred £720,000 (6, 7, and 10 per cent), 
ordinal y £100,00(3 (10 per cent) 

Chemists 

Boots, Cash Chemists (Ltd) Capital, £2 900 000, profit (1929), £892,700, 
dividends — preferred £96,750 (b and 7 per cent;, ordinart, £435,000 
(30)4 per cent) 

Taylor Drug Co (Ltd) Capital, £600,000, income (1929), £142,465, 
diMdends — prefeired £52,800 (7)2 per cent;, deferred £32,000 (33H pei 
cent) 

Timothy Whites (Ltd; Capital, £1,500,000, profit (1929), £177,278, di\i« 
dends— preferred £70 89S (7)2 per cent;, deferred £58,319 (23 per cent) 
Confectioneis Ma\nards (Ltd) Capital, £466,100, piofit (1929), £115,271, 
dividends — pieferied £3,390 (6 per cent), oidinary £48,700 (12)< per cent) 
Dames United lOaiiies (Ltd) Issued capital, £5,473,884, net profit U929), 
£511,705, di\idends — pieferied £194,998 (6 pei cent), oidinary £222,392 
(10 per cent) 

Diapers 

Selfndge & Co (Ltd) Capital, £3,146,007, net profit (Januarv 31, 1930), 
£416,339, diMdends — piefeiied £178,000 (b and 10 per cent), ordmaiy 
£150,000 (20 per cent), staff £10,499 (12 per cent; 

Gordon Selfndge Trust Capital, £2,000,000, income (19299 £155,130, 
dnidends — prefeired £60,000 (6 per cent), oidinan £56,000 (7 pei cent) 

Selfndge Pio\incial Stores (Ltd) Capital, £3,300,000, income (1929), 
£218,122, dnidends — ordinary £168,000 (7 per cent), defeired none 

Drapery Tiust (Ltd ) (controlled b\ Debenham’s [Ltd ]) Capital, £3,900,- 
000, income (1929), £358,846, dnidends — preferred £192,000 (7 per cent), 
oidmaiy £150,000 (10 per cent) 

United Drapery Stoies (Ltd ) Capital, £1,000,000, net profit (February 28, 
1930), £102,413, dnidends, £88,000 (11 pei cent) 

Hairods (Ltd ) Capital, £6,214,848, net profit (Januaij 31, 1930), £834,188; 
dividends — ^prefeired £300,000 (7)4 per cent), ordinary £443,021 (20 per 
cent) 

Groceis 

International Tea Co Stores (Ltd) Capital, £2,100,000, piofit (1929), 
£643,838, dn idends— pi ef erred £71,000 (6 and 7 per cent), oidinary 
£300,000 (30 pel cent) « r 

Meadow Dairy Co (Ltd ) and subsidiaiies Capital £1,413,625, profits 
(December 31, 1928), £267,518, dnidends — preference £63,750 (7)4 per 
cent), preferred ordinary'' £56,362 (30 pei cent), ordinary £112, /25 (30 
per cent) 
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Grocers — Continued 

Maypole Dairy Co (Ltd ) Capital, £2,958,333, net profit (January 4, 1930), 
£554,587, dividends — preferred £17,500 (5 per cent), ordinary £467,708 
(20 per cent and 17}i per cent) 

John Barker Co (Ltd ) Capital, £1,891,330, net profit (January 31, 1930), 
£468,865, dividends — preferred £46,175, ordinary £221,266 (20 per cent) 
Home and Colonial Stores (Ltd ) Capital, £2,400,000, profit (January 4, 
1930), £664,182, dividends — preferred £129,000 (6 per cent and 15 per 
cent), ordinary £395,244 (25 per cent and 15 per cent) 

Lipton (Ltd) Capital, £3,250,000, profit (January 4, 1930), £118,377, 
diMdends — preferred £43,000, ordinary £22,250 (10 per cent) 
Haberdasheis Austin Reed (Ltd) Capital, £450,652, profits (Februaiy, 1929), 
£100,230, dividends — preferred £24,000 (8 per cent), ordinary £22,572 (15 per 
cent) 

Restaurants J Lyons & Co (Ltd ) Capital, £8,375,838, piofit (March 31, 1929), 
£908,950, dividends — preferred £395,545 (5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent), ordinary 
“A^^ £359,161 (4s 6d per share), oidmaiy ‘‘B ' £42,750 (10s 8d per share) 
Tobacomsts Cope Bios & Co (Ltd) Capital, £375,000, profit (March 31, 
1929), £40,748, dividend, £37,500 (12^2 per cent) 


Articles on Chain-Store Development Abroad, Published in Commerce 

Reports 


Austria May 6, 1929 

Czechoslo\akia Dec 9, 1929 

Denmark Apr 29, 1929 

Egypt Sept 23, 1929 

Fiixland (coopeiatives) Jan 27, 1930 

France Feb 4, 1929 

German\ May 27, 1929 

Italy Dec 16, 1929 

Netherlands 29, m9 

Sweden Feb 17, 1930 

Sweden (cooperati\es) Apr 1,1929 

Switzeiland Sept 9, 1929 


Files of Commerce Reports are available in many public and college libraiies, 
or they may be consulted at the district and cooperative offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Copies of the articles listed above may be obtained on 
request from this bureau 
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INTRODUCTION 


This IS the eighth consecutive annual report on the balance of 
international payments of the United States to be published by the 
Department of Commerce The first three reports are now out of 
print, but comparable figures for all seven years will be found in the 
section entitled “ Comparative Balances of Payments, 1922-1929 ” 

In form these annual surveys are lepoits on our international com- 
merce from the banking and foreign-exchange standpoints They 
were undertaken primarily for the benefit of bankers engaged in 
financing our foreign trade. But foreign trade and the financing 
of it aie quite inseparable, and no cleai comprehension of our foieign 
trade m its broader aspects is possible without these surveys 

Our international turnover last year was appioximately 1% billions 
monthly Any analysis of this turnover, such as the piesent one, 
raises all the implications of our trade balance, our stupendous under- 
wiitmg of foreign securities, the war-debt receipts, the problems of 
oui merchant marine, the recent large gold slnpments, and our new 
status m international banking Through what is heiein called “ pro- 
motive ” and “ detractive ” influences no single item is without some 
bearing upon all the others 

Last year we sold to customers abroad over $5,000,000,000 worth of 
commodities The aggregate profit thereon and the productive em- 
ployment created by those sales are among the very bases of our 
national welfare In accordance with sound business practice, we 
should spare no pains in analyzing the means whereby our customers 
abroad acquired the exchange with which they paid us for their 
purchases 

Many of the figures herein are necessarily estimates The results, 
therefore, can not attain to any official standaid of accuracy All 
estimates are subject to revision. 

The uses and limitations of a balance of payments are described in 
the section at the end of this bulletin on Purpose and Methods of 
Balances of Payments Further information on most phases of the 
subject can be had from the finance and investment division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, under whose direction 
the several annual studies have been prepared Persons interested 
in the techmque of these annual investigations will note, at the end of 
the bulletm the long list of improvements in methods used this year 
for the first time 

As m the last three surveysj the collection and analysis of data 
in tins survey were under the direction of Dr Ray Ovid Hall, assist- 
ant chief of the finance and investment division He is responsible 
also for the text of the report. 

William L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Gornmevce 

Mat, 1930 

(H) 



FOREWORD 


Changes in our foreign tiade in commodities diirmg 1929 were 
not very significant as legaids aggregate values for the yeai as a 
whole The excels of exports declined by $1965000,000 from the ex- 
tremely high figure for 1928 In teinib of quantity, both exports 
and imports made new high lecoids for all time In teims of value, 
merchandise exports increased by $113,000,000 Merchandise imports 
increased considerably more, by $309,000,000 — a movement which 
may reflect the unusual excels of the yield of foieign investments 
over the net export of capital 

The most interesting developments in the cash dealings of the 
United States with foreigners in 1929 had to do with the invisible 
items The big ciurent invisibles aie getting biggei xlmerican 
toiiiist expendituies abioad established a new high lecoul — as did the 
yields of investments, both the credit item and the debit item The 
annual yield of x^Lmeiiean investments abzoad is now estimated at 
only slightly less than a billion , and the yield of foreign investments 
in the United States seems to have iisen in 1929 to something like 
$414,000,000, partly due to the high interest rates of the year on 
the three billions of foieign short-term funds deposited oi put out ” 
in our market 

The private debts of United States citizens to foieigneis, approxi- 
mately $7,500,000,000, are now greater than at any other time m 
American history That means, of course, that in absolute amount 
we aie now the greatest debtoi nation (on piivate account) in the 
world’s history, although on the net balance we are one of the most 
important creditor nations The inciease of foreign funds in the 
United States during 1929 was apparently slightly above $400,- 
000,000 One looks forward to the possibility otf increases of the 
same oidei in the years to come, for foreigners can always find among 
American stocks and bonds a great many unexcelled foi security 
and a gieat many others unexcelled in their prospects for capital 
appreciation Each year sees a growth in the number of them listed 
on foreign stock exchanges Foreign trading on Ameiican stock 
exchanges — purchases and sales — clurmg the year totaled well over 
$4 000,000,000 

The most important event in our foreign dealings during 1929 
was the reduction of $561,000,000 in our net capital export For the 
thii d time in seven years the year’s fluctuation in the United States 
net export of capital was above half a billion dollars The change 
of $550,000,000 in 1924 and that of $514,000,000 in 1927 were both in- 
creases, and the effect was, of couise, veiy diffeient fiom the effect of 
the decrease of 1929 That decrease was no doubt in pait responsible 
for some of the fiscal and foreign-exchange difficulties of certain 
foreign nations, for some of the woild-wide recession of business, 
and for some of the reduction in our merchandise exports during the 
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lattei pait of the yeai and early in 1930, it may also have contiibuted 
to the woild decline in commodity prices 

The gold inflow duimg the 15 months ended with last Octobei 
was one major result of this maxked decline in oui capital exports 
The net inflow of gold during that period was $307,000,000, equal 
to about 3 per cent of the total gold stock of the woild Delivered 
in this country, after it had reduced the credit bases and pui chasing 
power of the outside world, the gold apparently served no useful 
puipose, it merely enhanced our already large stock of “‘fiee gold ” 
Certainly any practicable means to lessen the fluctuations in the 
capital exports of our Nation should receive earnest attention. 

Despite the diligence of the department staff in preparing these 
annual surveys, the resulting picture shows only a general perspec- 
five It IS well to lepeat the compiler’s warning that some of the 
results aie expressed in precise figures “ partly for identification ” 
-Range estimates — maximum and minimum — would be prefeired, 
weie they less clumsy to handle One can best appreciate the magni- 
tudes involved by comparing them one with another Thus, we find 
that in 1929 the tiade balance could have been financed by the gross 
expenditures of American tourists abroad, that the net yield of in- 
vestments could have been financed by our underwriting of new’ 
foreign ^cunties; that the war-debt payments could have been 
financed by immigrant remittances, or bv our payments for ocean 
freights, and so on 

It IS no longer necessary to justify these investigations of our inter- 
national economy They have gone far toward developing what is 
^ branch of economic science If the leading countries 
of tM woild, including the United States, had all begun similarly 
pamstaking statements 20 years ago, some of the controversies on 
international finance in late years might never have arisen 

E. P Lamont, 
Secretofry of Cornmerce 


May, 1930 



OuB Estimated Cash Dealings with Fokeignees Dueing 1929 A Condensed 

Balance of Payments 

[In millions of dollars] 


Classes of transactions 

Cash claims 
due from 
foreigners 

Cash claims 
due to 
foreigners 

Difference 

COlIilODITT TEANS ACTIONS 




Merchandise, silver, etc (adjusted) 

5, 490 

4, 750 

-f-73 

MISCELLANEOUS IN\ISIBLE TE VNSACTIONS 




Freight (ocean, Great Lakes, and land transit) 

154 

1 269 

-115 

Tourist e\penditures, minus payments to American vessels and 




minus customs declarations of returning tourists, etc 

ISO 

745 

-566 

Interest on all private investments (long term and short termL.. , 

970 

414 

-f-502 

War debt receipts .. I 

212 

5 

-1-207 

Government ti ansactions (except war-debt receipts) 

60 

lo2 

-92 

Immigrant remittances 

24 

247 

-223 

Charitable and missionary contnbutions 


49 

-49 

Other items (insurance, 'motion pictuie royalties, cable charges, 




patents, Canadian electric power, etc ) 1 

192 

107 

-1-25 

Total, commodity and miscellaneous i 

7, 25S 

0 ^04 : 

-1-484 

NEW PRIVATE LOANS, IN\ ESTMENT3, CND DEPOSITS 




Net increase in American long term mv estments abroad (par value) 


b0(5 

-808 

Bond discounts and underwriters’ commissions 

20 

- - - - 

-i-26 

Net cash payments for abo\ e 



-782 

Net increase m long-term foreign investments in the United States 

396 


-4-396 

Increase m net debt of American banks to foreigners.. 

13 



-1-13 

Total, private capital 



1 -373 

OTHER BALANCING ITEMS 

1 



Gold shipped or earmarked (net) 

245 


-120 

Discrepancy due to inaccurate figures 




2 (9) 


1 Net export of long term capital, plus or minus short-term capital 

2 Total errors would be much larger, ai> errors tend to offset one another 

(V) 



Estimated Balance of International Payments of the United States 
Calendar Years 1928 (Revised) and 1929 (Subject to Revision) 

[In millions of dollars] 


Classes of mtei national transaction 


192b (revised) 


Credits Debits Balance Credits Debits Balance 


COMMODITY TRADE 

Merchandise exports and imports (as reported) . 

Silver. 

Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign vessels 

Ship chandlmg, ship repairs, and tonnage dues 

Sale of \ essels 

Unrecorded parcel-post shipments 

Adjustments foi diderences in year-end lags 

Other merchandise adjustments 


4, 091 -t-1, 037 


Total commodity trade (as adjusted) 

MISCELL\i'TEOUS 1N\TSIBLE ITEMS 

Freight payments and receipts 

Ocean and Great Lakes traffic 

Raiivrai earnings on transit shipments... 

Foreign inland freight on United States imports... 
Tourist expenditures 

Canada 

Me leanboidei I 

0 eisea (including V’est Indies) 

Ocean-bome passenger traffic (bj “substitution") i... 
Earnings of long-term private investments 

Received from American investments abroad 

Paid to foreign im estors m the United States 

Earnings of short term mterest and commissions 

Collected troni foreigners abroad I 

Paid to foreigneis abroad 

Immigrant remittances 

War-debt receipts of United States Treasury 

Interest 

Prmcipal 

Ot^er United States Goxernment receipts, United 
states Government pajments, and foreign repie 

sentations here 

Missionary anil charitable contributions, etc 

Motion-pietuie royalties 

Insurance transactions 

Minor miscellaneous items ’ 

Imports of Canadian electric power.. 

Foreign suoscriptions to American press y 

Patents and copyiight sales and royalties, legal 

fees... 

American advertising a*broad.III”III”"”IIIIir 
Cablegrams, radiogiams, and telephone services... 

Total of commodity and miscellaneous items 


5 , 490 4 , 756 


167 -34 

40 -26 

20 -20 

256 -174 

32 -26 

516 -441 

-P89 


76 -1-76 

107 -107 

25 250 -225 


110 -57 

51 -51 

6 +61 
70 


60 152 

49 

70 6 

70 70 


7, 382 0, 898 


i Largely a deduction from American tourist expenditures 

(VL) 



Estimated Balance of Internaiional Payments of the United States 
Calendar Years 1928 (Revised) and 1929 — Continued 

[In millions of dollars] 


Classes of international transaction 


1928 (revised) 


Credits Debits Balance 


MOVEMENT OF PRIVATE LONG-TERM CAPITAL 

New American mvestments abroad 

1 Foreign aecunties publicly offered here (par 

value)* I, 

2 Deduct for ''refunding to Americans” 1 

3 Deduct for American underwriters’ comrais- ' 

sions 1 

4 Deduct for securities issued below par 

o Add new “direct investments” aoroad by I 

Americans — ' 

6 Add foreign stocks and bonds bought from fur- ' 

eigners m small lots * [ 

Reductions of previous American investments abroad ' 

7 Bond-redemption payments received from for- t 

eigners 

8 Sinking-fund pa^maents received from foreigners ] 

9 Resale to foreigners of direct investments i 

10 Foreign stocks and bonds resold to foreigners 3. ' 
New foreign investments m the United States 

11 D&ect investments- 

12 American stocks and bonds sold to foreigners 
Reductions of previous foreign investments in the 

United States 

13 Redemption and sinking fund payments to 

foreigners 

14 Purchase of American properties from for- 

eigners - 

15 American stocks and bonds bought back from 

foreigners 3 - 


238 


1,4S4 


378 

550 


260 

101 

50 

451 


1,603 1 


Total of pnvate, funded capital items, 

MOVEMENT OF SHORT TERM CAPITAL 

Net change m mtemational banking accounts, as re 
vealed by questionnaire 


70 




1, 015 

2,795 

3,503 1 


226 


PURE CASH ITEMS 


Gold 

Changes in ear marked gold.,, 
United States paper currency,. 


Total of gold and currency. 
Grand total, all items 


501 


169 

1S8 


629 


357 


10, 526 10, 537 


-1,484 

238 


-378 

—550 


260 

101 

50 

-f451 

70 

+1, 503 


-70 1 


1929 


Credits 

Debits 

Balance 


696 

-696 

35 


+35 

15 


+15 

11 


+11 


335 

-335 


1 58S| 

-588 

166 

1 

+166 

110 


+110 

o8 


+58 

4-12 


+442 

31 


-r31 

1,537 


+1, 537 

1 

77 

—77 


-,j I 15 ] -15 

-1,016 i I 1,080 ! -1,080 


< -70S i 2,405 i 2,791 I * -386 


-226 I 


+13 1 — 


+13 


392 ' 
-120 I 


117 I 
128 I 


292 1 
73 ! 


-175 

+55 


272 


245 


365 1 -120 


12 I 10,045 I 10,054 


* Issued outside our halance-of-payment area Usually American statistics of public offerings include 
those of all Territories and possessions, although Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska are parts of our customs 
area 

* One of four important items whose amounts are extremely uncertain It is supposable that most of the 
net discrepancy in the entire statement (ansmg from errors and omissions) results from errors m this group 
of items Aecordmgly the ongmal estimates of these items were all altered according to a uniform ratio 
which would eliminate 60 per cent of the net discrepancy m the entire statement Before the items were 
thus altered, the net discrepancies for the years 1928 and 1929 were respectively —31 and —23 

* Estimated “net export of long term private capital ” 

3 Discrepancy, due to net errors and omissions Total errors and omissions would probably be much 
greater, since they tend to offset one another 





THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1929 


COMMODITY MOVEMENT 

The laigest items in oui balance of payments are, of course, the 
exports and imports of merchandise as reported by the Department 
of Commeice in current trade statistics Besides the figures as thus 
given, theie aie several minor items, some known in amount and 
others requiring estimate, which paitake of the nature of commodity 
movements , for example, the shipment of silver, sales and purchases 
of bunker fuel, uniecorded parcel-post shipments, and the like 

Merchandise Exports and Imports 

The totals of our merchandise exports and imports for the calendar 
year 1929 are reported ^ at $5 241,000,000 and $4,400,124,000 The ex- 
port total includes, of course, reexports of foreign merchandise since 
such merchandise was recoided as “ general imports ” when it entered 
the country 

A comparative and analytical review of the year’s merchandise 
transactions will be found in a pamphlet recently issued by this 
bureau and entitled ^‘Foreign Trade of the United States in the 
Calendar Year 1929 ”- The following conclusions are excerpted 
therefrom 

Bxpoits of meichandise totaled $5,241,000,000, the largest value for any year 
except those fiom 1916 to 1920, they were two and two-fifths times gi eater 
than the average value for the period 1910-1014, and about one-fifth more than 
the average for the period 1921-1925 The percentage increase in quantity of 
exports closely paralleled the advance in their value, since theie was little 
change m the average unit value as compaied with 1928 Higher average 
unit values of heavy iron and steel, copper, and lubricating oil weie countei- 
balanced bv lower prices for cotton, motor tiucks and busses, and passengei 
automobile^ For the past thiee successive veaxs the expoit puce index has 
fluctuated only slightly, standing about 25 per cent higher than in 1913 

Impoits aggiegated $4,000,000,000 duiing 1929 — an mciease of $309,000,000 
ovei 1928, this total was only slightly less than for 1926, the lecoid year since 
1920 As compared with the aveiage value for the period 1910-1914, imports 
were two and three-fifths times gi eater and as compaied vith the average for 
1921-1925 the increase was 27^^ per cent The total value of imports during 
the last few years has been greatly affected by pi ice declines of a number of 
commodities In 1926 the value of lubbei impoits reached a total of $506,- 
000,000, whereas m 1929 the value amounted to only $241,000,000, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a much larger quantity was imported , this was owing to a 
falling off m the average pi ice from 55 to 19 cents per pound As compared 
with 1928, there were declines m the areiage import puces not only of rubber 
but also of a large proportion of other leading commodities, including sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, hides and skins, and tin In fact, when an adjustment for price 
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changes is made, theie appears to have been a gam of approximately 14 per 
cent in quantity of imports ovei 1928, m contiast with an increase in value of 
pel cent As compaied with 1926, the quantity inciease was even laigei 

Quarterly Movements of Foieign Tiade 

Practically theentiie gam m the \alue of expoits in 1929 ovei the preceding 
year was confined to the first foui months of the yeai , dm mg May, October, 
No\embei, and Decembei export values fell below those of the same months of 
192S As a result of the influence of large changes m shipments of agricultural 
products, exports nsiiallv reach a low point m the eaily summer, rise to a peak 
in the fall, and giadually decline throughout the winter and spiing months 
In 1929 the daily average exports for January, Februaiv, and March did not 
fail below the previous December figure, as is usually the case, but weie some- 
what higher, ovving to a very marked expansion in the exports of finished 
manufactures While the seasonal expansion dm mg the fall was less pro- 
nounced than m most recent years the decline m December was moie marked 
Although the value of expoits m the fourth quarter was much smaller than m 
the corresponding quarter of 1928 it was slightly larger than in that quarter 
of 192T 

Export and Import Records in 1929 

The numbei and character of the commodities which attain maximum levels 
in both export and import trade duiing anv one year is a significant indicator 
of the direction of the growth of foreign trade During 1929 many new high 
records were established, and the character of the commodities which made 
these records indicates a wide diffusion of foreign trade activity 

A special compilation has been made of those articles in foreign trade, the 
value of which amounted to more than $1,000,000 during 1929 Of 416 such 
export commodities, 130 leached maximum levels as to either quantity or value, 
65 establishing new high recoids in both respects, 24 showing larger quantities 
than in anv other year but not higher values, and 41 showing higher values 
but not higher quantities (the quantities for 28 of these 41 aie not available) 

United States Share in World Trade. 

The share of the United States in both world expoits and woild imports is 
at present substantially larger than in 1913, although the ratios have declined 
slightly m recent years In Volume II of the 1929 Commerce Yearbook, pages 
768-771, the foreign-trade statistics of 102 countries are combined the total 
representing at least 95 per cent of world trade For 1913 the United States 
exports were 12 3 per cent of the total for all countries , m 1921-1925 the ratio 
was 16 5 per cent and in 1928, 15 6 per cent Oui percentage of world imports 
rose from S 3 in 1913 to 12 5 m 1921-1925 and was 11 7 in 1928 

Notwithstanding the rapid increase in our export trade, the proportion of 
the national output of movable commodities exported is less than at the 
beginning of the eentniy and about the same as immediately before the World 
War This results from the fact that the United States has been able to 
mciease its domestic production very rapidly and has not been compelled to 
obtain an increasing proportion of its consumption from foreign countiies 

Fluctuations in United States Merchandise Trade 
The “ big three ’’ variants in foreign dealings of the United States 
are merchandise, capital, and gold '"Its trade balance has seen radi- 
cal fluctuations in recent years comparable with the wide fluctuations 
in its net capital export ^ In round millions of dollars, our excess 
of export rose from 741 in 1914 to 4,016 in 1919, declined to 375 in 
1922, rose to 981 in 1924, dropped back to 878 m 1926, rallied again 
to 1,038 m 1928, and declined to 841 last year 
The United States has had no annual excess of merchandise im- 
ports since 1893 Indeed, it has had relatively few monthly “ def- 
icits ” of this kind ; most of these have been in" the spring, and none 
has fallen in the last quarter of the year, at least in the present 
century In recent years our monthly trade balances have usually 
shrunk to a very few millions in May, June, and Jnly 


» See section, “ Comparative Balances of Payments, 1023-1929 
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Last year our meicliandi&e exports inci eased by 113 millions, 
or about 2 2 per cent ; our imports increased by SOD millions, oi 5 9 
per cent , and our excess of exports declined by 196 millions, or 18 9 
per cent The table accounts for these changes by continents and 
by principal countries The very large changes in our tiade with 
Germany and with Japan are especially noteworthy 

United States Merchandise Trade by Continents and by Principal 
Countries ^ in 1929, Compared with 1928 


Ib thousands of dollars 


Continents and principal 
countries 

1928 

1929 

Change 
in trade 
posi- 
tion fm 
millions) 

Exports 

General 

imports 

Excess of 
exports 

Exports 

General 

imports 

Excess of 
exports 

CONTI^E^T3 








Europe 

2,374,914 

1,248,749 

+1, 126, 165 

2, 340 703 

1, 332 667 

+1 008 036 

-118 

North Amenca 

1, 321, 304 

960, 701 

+360 663 

1, 395, 232 

082, 281 

+412 951 

+62 

Asia 

654, 516 

1, 168, 927 

-514,411 

643, 420 

1, 280 252 

-636,832 

—122 

South America 

480, 814 

560,408 

-88, 594 

530 343 

639, 761 

-100 418 

-12 

Oceania 

180, 033 

53 450 

+126 583 

192 022 

56,556 

+135,406 

+9 

Africa 

116, 713 

90, 205 

+26, 508 

130, 538 

108, 607 

+21, 931 

—5 

Grand total 

5, 125, 351 

4, 091, 440 

+1, 036, 914 

5, 241, 258 

4, 400, 124 

+841, 134 

-196 

PRINCIPAL COUNTPIES I 








Europe 

Belgium 

111, 830 

75,074 

36,756 

114, 854 

74,045 

40, 809 

+4 

Denmark 

47, 173 

3,938 

43,235 

51 444 

4, 563 

46,881 

+4 

France 

240, 692 

158 748 

81,944 

265 6,56 

171,491 

94 105 

+12 

Germany 

407,260 

222 130 

245, 130 

410, 259 

254, 674 

155,585 

-90 

Netherlands 

142, 278 

83,604 

58, 674 

128, 292 

83, 853 

44,439 

' —14 

Sweden 

57, 322 

46 086 

11 236 

58 703 

5‘> 982 

5,721 

1 -5 

United Kingdom 

847, 326 

348, 540 

498,786 

847 080 

320,767 

518, 213 

! +20 

Soviet Russia m Europe. 

72,504 

13,949 

58, 555 

81 548 

21,520 

60 028 

, +- 

Italy 

162, 125 

101 681 

60 444 

153 074 

ir 065 

36 909 

-24 

Spam 

86, 613 

pi 

51, 505 

82 121 

36, 060 

46,061 

j -5 

North America 
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Canada 

014 713 

480 303 

425 410 

’ 948,501 

504 277 

444, 224 


Mexico 

115 655 , 

124, 5M 

; -8, 859 

133 061 

117, 707 

j 10, 254 

1 +25 

Cuba 

127, 807 

202 842 

1 -74 045 

1 128 808 

207, 421 

1 -78, 523 

, -4 

Netherland West Indies. 

13, 622 

54, 433 

-40,811 

1 24, 167 

64, 580 

1 -40,422 


South America i 
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Colombia. 

8 506 

94 509 

^ -36, 003 

1 48 9S3 

103 525 

' - )4 542 

-19 

Argentma 

178 809 

00 4‘’8 

‘ 70 461 

1 210 288 

117 585 

1 02, 703 

+13 

Brazil 

100 104 

220, 701 

1 -120,597 

I 108 779 

207 686 

j -Q 8 907 

+22 

Chfle 

40 351 

75 160 

-34 809 

1 55 776 

102 025 

-46 240 

' -11 

Venezuela 

37,920 

38, 905 

1 _0S5 

45 325 

51, 224 

1 -5, 899 

-5 

Asia 
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British India 

)3 694 

14« 932 

1 -05, 238 

' 55, 360 

140, 332 

' -03 072 

+1 

British Malaya 

11,816 

204, 364 

1 -102 548 

1 14, 641 

230 164 

-224, 523 

1 -32 

Netherland East Indies . 

34, 445 

86, 142 

-51 697 

45 651 

82 301 

1 -36 650 

-4-15 

Philippine Islands 

70 806 

115,609 

1 -35,803 

85 502 

125 756 

1 -40 164 

-4 

Chma 

137 661 

PO 051 

1 —2, 29f) 

1 I2i 354 

166 235 

1 -41 S81 

' -39 

Japan. 

288, 159 

384,450 

{ -96 291 

259, 12 s 

431,873 

-172,7^5 

, -76 

uin6r 

.A.ustralia 

141 440 

31 577 

1 100, 863 

150 110 

31 039 

118 171 

1 +s 

British South Africa 

50,093 

9,181 

1 49, 912 

63 746 

1 9 656 54,090 

+4 


Those haviBEj a total import or total export of ^SO^OOO.OOO or more In 1028 or 1929 
Source Tilonthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Part II, December, 1929, pp 
2 and S3 


Bunker Coal and Oil Sales to Forei^ Vessels 

Bunker coal and oil laden vessels ensfaged in foreign trade ’’ 
are not included in the statistics of United States meichandise 
expoits Statistics are, however, available of oui bunker coal sales in 
•foreign trade since 1907 and of our bunker oil sales in foreign trade 
since 1916 From those statistics, in which sales to foreign and to 
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American vessels were bulked, estimates of the foieign shaie were 
made in the 1926 balance of payments for the first time Since J anu- 
ary 1, 1927, the Department of Comnieice has separately compiled 
bunker sales to foreign vessels Duiing 1929 Umted States sales of 
bunker coal to foreign vessels totaled 3,341,196 tons, valued at $17,097,- 
000, and our sales of bunker oil to foreign vessels totaled 27,314,797 
ban els, valued at $29,200,000 

The Merchant Fleet Corporation reports that fuel expenditures in 
foreign ports during 1929 were for fuel oil $926,517 and for coal 
$733,678 The vessels for which these expenditures were made 
included 22 coal burners and 209 oil burners Conveited to vessel 
tonnage, the coal-burning vessels aggregated 122,401 gross tons and 
the oil burners 1,210,259 gross tons, nine and a fraction per cent of 
the tonnage of the United States Shipping Board fleet was coal 
burners and the remaindei oil burners 

The actual peifoimances of these vessels duiing 1929 included 
1,084 voyages and the aggregate vessel gross tonnage moved was 
6,425,389 Applying the percentage distribution of tonnage of coal 
and oil burners to this tonnage movement during the year, it appears 
that the coal-burmng tonnage was 590,154 gross tons and the oil-burn- 
ing tonnage 5,835,235 gTOss tons Applying these figures to the 
expendituies reported by the Merchant Fleet Corporation, it is found 
that the expense of the coal-burning movement was approximately 
$1 25 per ton, while the expense of the oil-buining movement was less 
than 16 cents per ton This wide variation may be due to the fact 
that oil-burning vessels frequently bunker for the round voyage, 
while practically every coal burner is compelled to bunkei one or more 
times abroad Proceeding in the same manner, it is found that 
privately owned vessels made 10,517 round voyages and had a tonnage 
movement of 3,936,832 tons of coal burners and 30,516,201 tons of oil 
burners Application, as above, of the prices per ton moved, indicates 
that privately owned vessels expended about $4,894,000 foi coal and 
about $4,845,000 foi oil " 

Ship Chandler, Ship Repair, and Tonnage Items 

The methods of estimating these items are explained in last year’s 
survey, which carried under these heads a credit of 45 and a debit of 
34 millions Similar figures for 1929 were supplied by Virgil C 
Miller, of the Umted States Shipping Board Mr Miller concludes 
that foreign vessels spent in oui ports about $53,973,000 and that 
American vessels spent in foreign ports about $36,999,000 for items 
other than bunkerage 

Sales and Purchases of Vessels. 

Since January 1, 1927, the Bureau of Navigation has collected 
statistics on the number, ffross tonnage, and value of documented 
vessels sold to aliens, built for aliens, and bought from them It does 
not, however, compile data on the many small undocumented yachts 
purchased from aliens for unknown sums , these are herein estimated 
ax'bitraiily at $300,000 durmg 1929 

The Bureau of Navigation reports that during the past calendar 
year 79 vessels of 142,807 tons, valued at $3,053,912, were sold to 


* These estimates 'were supplied hy Virgil C Miller, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Research, United States Shipping Board The 1028 figures were probably about the same 
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aliens , that 13 vessels of 1,004 tons, valued at $218,849, were built for 
aliens, and that 52 vessels of 51,598 tons, valued at $9,823,978, weie 
bought from aliens. 

As these values are not included in our statistics of foieign trade, 
the foregoing transactions involved an invisible export of $3 273,000 
and an invisible impoit of $10,124,000. 

Unrecorded Parcel-Post Shipments. 

United States postal authorities require export declaiations upon 
only a part of the parcel-post exports These documents are re- 
quired only when the package is sent by a United States business 
concern to a foreign business concern and when the value of the pack- 
age IS $25 or more. Only the total value of packages within tins very 
restricted class is included in official meichandise exports The lest 
has been estimated, in past surveys, on the bases of (1) total weight 
of packages exported, (2) average value per pound of such packages, 
as ascertained at the New York post office by opemng and appraising 
the value of a large number of them at random, and (3) average 
ratio of gift packages, which involve no foreign-exchange transac- 
tions and hence would be excluded from the balance of pajunents. 

There are even greater difficulties in estimating the value of un- 
lecoided parcel-post imports Only dutiable packages are recorded 
m the table of our merchandise imports, and in actual practice a por- 
tion of even the dutiable packages are delivered duty free There 
has been no sampling to estimate their average value |)ei pound, and 
there is no good way to guess at the portion of gifts 

In any case, the ditfeience m value between the uniecorded ex- 
ports and the unrecorded imports is piobably not large It is arbi- 
tral ily assumed that in 1929 the two values balanced at $20,000,000 

Changed Year -End Lag in Invoice Terms 

Oui favorable trade balances in November and December, 1928, 
were $162,000,000 larger than during the same months in 1927 ancl 
$135,000,000 larger than during the same months of 1929 Faced by 
such a wide difference, one can not continue to assume that “ the 
net sum owed abroad or due fiom abroad at the end of the year, 
on exports and imports of all kinds, equals the net sum so owed 
or so due at the beginning of the year An estimate must be made 
of the difference between the two year-end lags m payments; foi a 
balance of payments should record only cash claims matured and 
actually honored duiing the year 

Any estimate of the year-end lag created by the invoice terms of 
mercliandise shipments — if it be a conservative estimate — ^is better 
than none at all In attempting to reach a not entirely arbitrary 
estimate, several of the commodity experts of this bureau were con- 
sulted It was found (1) that invoice terms vary widely with the 
aiticle, with the country of origin or destination, with the customer, 
and within the trade, and (2) that there are too many articles in 
United States foreign trade to make feasible any weighted average 
of ^‘time’’ granted on either exports or imports It seemed to be 
the opinion of these experts as a group, however, that the lag is 
briefer on imports than on exports Much of our imports of coffee, 
tobacco, and similar products aie purchased months before their ai- 
rival here, through advances to planters Even in our exports of 
staple foodstuffs, American houses frequently give invoice ciedils; 
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and some of these commodities aie held by Ameiicans m foreign 
warehouses pending sale 

Undei the circumstances, the compiler arbitral ily assumes that on 
December 31 of any recent year (1) all transactions for October and 
previous months have been paid for; (2) that one-fourth of the No- 
vember exports and one-half of the December exports are in lag ’ , 
and (3) that one-sixth of the November imports and one-third of 
the December imports are in lag For 1929 this method yields a 
corrective ciedit entry of $42,600,000 By adopting these ratios in 
the revised balances of payments, it was found that the discrepancies 
due to errois and omissions were notably reduced 

The lag ]ust discussed relates primarily to invoice teims, on open 
book accounts , there is a great deal of this kind of credit in our huge 
business with Canada It relates also to branch-office shipments, 
and to open consignments to agents Lags in payment in foreign- 
trade transactions are created, also, by acceptances and other banking 
instruments — as measured by the questionnaire to bankers on “ Inter- 
national deposits and short-term loans ” Such a lag would be cie- 
ated, if, when an American exporter demands spot cash from his for- 
eign customer, the latter (because interest rates are lower here than in 
his country) arranges, through his own bank abroad, for an Ameri- 
can bank to accept and discount a draft, whose proceeds go to the 
American exporter In some of the border-line cases it is not clear 
whether the lag results from invoice credits or from international 
bank credit; but the latter should be counted herein under “ Intel - 
national movement of short-term capital.” 

The lag figure foi 1922, in the revised balances of payments in 
last year^ bulletin, was earned as a minus of 13 — the result of 
the mechanical computation explained above That figure should 
be revised to a plus of 100 because of the “thawing” of frozen 
expoit credits granted before the world ciisis of 1920-21 There is 
a sound inductive basis for some such revision, on page 20 of the 
1922 survey, which will be explained in detail to interested inquirers 
Before this revision was made, the discrepancy due to errors and 
omissions in the 1922 statement was larger than in any of the 
statements for later years 

There should normally be some correspondence between the esti- 
mated changed lag m merchandise payments and the changed lag 
in bankers^ acceptances in items 3 and 9 of the table entitled “ United 
States exports and imports of short-term capital,” toward the end 
of this bulletin In 1928 both figures weie debits of 55 and 54, re- 
spectively In 1929, however, the former is a credit of 42 and the 
latter a debit of 71 Comparisons of these two figuies in future 
years may disclose a need for a different method of estimating lag 
Other Merchandise Adjustments » 

The surveys for 1924. 1925, and 1926 contained estimates of the 
sums paid to foreigners for smuggled liquor, as indicated by the 
recorded exports of liquor by border and other countries A sec- 
tion of the press stressed these estimates to the exclusion of the moie 
important results of the surveys, and certain public officers found 
ground to object to such publicity Similaily there are objections to 
publishing “ official ” estimates of the smuggling of diamonds, nar- 
and other aiticles, of understatement of impoits to evade ad 
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valorem duties, or of loss by bad debts m foreign trade Yet this 
group of items has an important influence on the balance of pay- 
ments, its debits are much greater than its credits The best way to 
meet the situation seems to be to bulk all the estimates in the group 
y this method the writer concludes that, for the special purpose of 
a balance of payments, a debit entiy should be made in the com- 
modity group of Items foi 1929 of about $214,000,000 A brief dis- 
cu^ion of the separate estimates bulked in that figure follows 
Because of bad debts and unfoitunate consignments— as well as 
of pilferage and destruction of goods in tiansit, unless the goods aie 
uliy insur^ by companies located outside the shipper’s countiy — 
some part of our exports and iinpoits do not involve cash In certain 
past years— 1920, for example— these vaiious kinds of losses on our 
exports weie very large In geneial they are believed to affect our 
exports more than our impoits For one thing the exports of the 
United btates are always larger than its imports Relatively, also, 
the loss on exports is perhaps somewhat larger, despite the facts that 
(1) our exports of staple commodities are largely sold for spot cash 
in our produce exchanges, that (2) a large part of our remaining 
expoits are sold against confirmed letteis of ciedit, and that (3) the 
enormous trade between Canada and the United States is probablv 
subject to no greater iisks than the domestic business of either conn- 
try, as indicated by the unifoim premium lates of credit insurance 
companies operating on both sides of the frontier United States 
companies and associations selling foieign-ciedit msuiance charsfe 
premiums ranging usually from a minimum of seven-eighths of 1 per 
cent of the invoice to a maximum of neaily 4 per cent, accoiding to 
the terms of payment, destination of the goods, credit rating of the 
purchaser, and other circumstances, and thev lefuse to undeiwiite 
extreme iisks 

Ad valorem duties aie levied on only about 16 per cent of oui 
imports, so the understatement of merchandise impoits on thi^ 
accoimt is probably less than has been contended m some quartets 
A uiffeient sort of invisible import arises from the puiel}’’ overhead 
expenditures abioad by United States corpoiations in purchasing 
raw materials (coffee and tobacco, as examples) This invisible 
was ^ discovered by Assistant Trade Commissioner John T Hard- 
ing Such expendituies can haidly be allocated to the unit cost 
(price) of the imports as entered in the consular invoice An in- 
visible export piobably aiises fiom similar operations by forei^i'n 
agents in this countiy 

Eistimated payments by United States expoiters to foreign consular 
omces in the United States for consulai invoice fees are also included 
in this debit entiy, in some instances these fees are so high as to 
lesenible taxes Consulai invoice fees paid by foieigneis to the 
United States Goyerninent are entered (as a credit) under othei 
goveinmental tiansactions ” 

On the other hand, a deduction must be made from the reported 
import statistics foi “home administration of concerns producing 
abroad important United States imports ” This item was suggested 
by Giosvenoi Jones, chief of the finance and investment divisfoii of 
the bmeaii, and was fiist enteied in the 1926 siiivev Mi Jone-, 
pointed out that a poition of onr imports aie in a special class be- 
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cause they were produced by American capital abroad Sugar fiom 
Ameiican plantations in Cuba, newsprint paper fiom American for- 
ests and nulls in Canada, petroleum from, American oil companies 
in Mexico, and copper from American mines in Chile illustiate this 
class of import Many items in this class are on the free list; and 
theie being no incentive to understatement, it is piobable that they 
are generally valued at the maiket price Not all of this market 
price goes abroad, however All the piofits on the sales, plus the 
administration expenses of the head offices in the United States, plus 
reserves, may remain here In this suivey it will be assumed that the 
profits on the sales are included in the estimated income from our 
foreign investments The share unaccounted for can be estimated 
only arbitraiily, but it is too important to be ignored The fore- 
going bulked estimate is net after deducting what seemed to be a 
leasonable sum on account of this invisible 

The exact figures included in the bulked estimate of “ other 
meichandise adjustments,” as well as the necessarily arbitrary methods 
m reaching them, will de disclosed, in stiict confidence, to any 
person constructively interested in the subject The bulked esti- 
mates, in revised balances of payments, have not been used to 
force a balance in any particular year, although, as explained on 
pages 56 and 56 of the 1928 survey, the preliminary bulked estimates 
for all years were uniformly reduced by 20 millions, because the 
“net discrepancies due to eiiors and omissions ’ for the seven yeais 
showed such a heavy excess of debits 

Correction for BoUar-Exchange Fluctuations ® 

A preponderance of United States transactions, whether current 
or capital, aie in dollars Most of oui merchandise imports, how- 
ever, are bought in foreign exchange In a period when dollai 
exchange is at an aveiage discount of, say, one-eighth of 1 per cent, 
our appioximately 4 billions of imports would cost us about 10,000,000 
more than in a year when dollar exchange is at an average premium 
of Yq per cent It is believed (1) that in the case of gold-standard 
countries, the cost of our impoits fluctuates rather closely with 
dollar-exchange fluctuations, but (2) that in the case of countries 
on a paper or silver standaid, invoice puces are likely to be lather 
quickly adjusted to shaip fluctuations m exchange 
Throughout the fiist nine or ten months of 1929 dollar exchange 
was at a high premium, and the yeai’s aveiage of eveiy foreign 
currency, except the beiga, was at a discount Applying the respec- 
tive discounts to the value of our impoits fiom each of seven 
gold-standard countries from which we deiived 43 5 per cent of our 
imports, one gets a deduction of $7,689,000 Assummg for the 
remainmg 56 5 per cent of our imports the average discount of 
the currencies of Italy, Belgium, Aigentina, Chile, and India, one 
finds a further small deduction of $443,000 
The corresponding figure foi 1928 was consideiably less than 
$1,000^000, The total is considered in the bulked figure for “ Other 
merchandise adjustments ” 


^The debit ability of sucb a correction was suggested to the compilt^i by A S Baxendale, 
London 
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FREIGHT PAYiMENTS AND RECEIPTS 

United States statistics of merchandise exports show the value of 
the exported meichandise free on boaid a vessel at a seaport oi 
Great Lakes port oi set down at the Canadian, Mexican, or Alaskan 
border If United States vessels delivei the exported meichandise 
to a foreign country, their freight charges on the meichandise are 
an invisible exjport, if foreign vessels cany it. the freight charges 
do not enter the United States balance of payments 

Our statistics of merchandise imports show the value of the im- 
ported merchandise at the foieign point of shipment, sometimes an 
inland point If foreign vessels bring the imported merchandise to 
our ports, we pay foieigners additional sums for the merchandise, 
such sums constitute an invisible import If United States vessels 
bring the imjiorted merchandise to oui ports, these additional sums 
are paid to Americans and hence aie not international transfers 

Oversea and Great Lakes Freight 

For all recent fiscal years freight receipts by United States and 
foreign vessels engaged m carrying oui foreign trade have been 
computed in detail by Virgil C Miller, assistant directoi of the 
Bureau of Eesearch of the United States Shipping Board A de- 
scription of the data used by Mi Miller in these expeit computations 
of '"the iSTation's freight bill'’ will be supplied upon request In 
1929, calendar-year figures became av ailable f oi the first time 

The total freight earned during the year by vessels engaged in 
caiTying United States exports and imports on the oceans and Great 
Lakes is seen to be about $803,000,000 Of this immense sum, 
$515,000,000 went to foreign vessels 

United States Foreign-Trade Freight Earned by United States and by Foreign 
Vessels, Calendar Year 1920^ 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Item 

On United States 
imports 

On United States 
exports 

Total 

Earned by 
Americans 

Earned by 
foreigners 

Earned bv 1 Earned by 
Americans ' foreigners 

Earned bj 
Americans 

Earned by 
foreigners 

Ocean freight 

Dry cargoes 

Tankers 

Total ocean freight 

Oreat Lakes freight 

Grand total 

$83, 470 
62, 992 

$185, 773 
20, 99S 

$103, 876 $220, 736 

27, 862 1 79, 300 

$187,346 

90,854 

$406,509 

100,298 

146, 462 
5, 691 

206, 771 

1 691 

131,738 300,036 

4, 312 6, 743 

278, 200 
10,003 

506,807 

8,434 

152, 153 

208,462 

136,050 j 306,779 

288, 203 

516, 241 


1 All figures subject to revision 

Source Maritime Records Duision, Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board 


Total freight earned on expoits from the United States, by Ameii- 
con bottoms, duiing 1929, was $136,050,000 This figure is raised 
to $142,000,000 foi freight earned by American bottoms on caigo 
carried between foreign ports This is an invisible expoit 

Total L eight paid to foreign vessels for canying Umted Stateb 
imports during 1929 was $208,462,000 This is an invisible impoit 

114049—30 ^3 



Foreign vessels are excluded from our coastwise trade, so this figure 
need not be raised. 

United States Railway Earnings on Transit Traffic 

An enormous volume of Canadian bieadstuffs is annually earned 
in transit by United States railroads from the Gieat Lakes to the 
Atlantic coast, as shown in a special table released monthly by the 
foodstuffs division of this bureau and published annually in Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States In 1928, this traffic 
made up more than 100,000 carloads, or 3,402,000 short tons; in 
1929, the volume dropped to 2,791,000 short tons, piobably because 
of pooler crops in Canada and because of the operations of the 
Canadian wheat pool Most of it moves from Buffalo to New York, 
hut the rates are viitually uniform from Buffalo to each of the five 
prmcipal Atlantic ports Wheat makes up about three-fourths of 
the total, barley about a sixth, and wheat flour about one-eleventh 
Freight chaiges collected on this traffic by United States railroads 
(at Sie ex-Lake export rates) in 1929 totaled about $8,708,000, or 
about $2,000,000 less than m 1928. 

Transit earnings by United States railways on Canadian com- 
modities other than breadstuffs to our Atlantic ports, on all Canadian 
commodities to our Pacific ports, and on the i averse tiaffic from all 
United States seaports to the Canadian border should raise this 
invisible export to about $12,000,000 
Payments to Canadian Railways for Transit Freight, 

The per contra item, United States payments to Canadian lail- 
ways, IS still more important ^ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
regularly records the heavy volume of freight on Canadian railways 
‘^received from foreign connections destined to foreign points,” 
which in 1929 amounted to about 16,900,000 tons Most of the freight 
charges on this traffic represent net outlay in the United States bal- 
ance of payments The deductions consist of freight charges on 
such United States exports to oversea customers as move across the 
Canadian frontier to Canadian seaports , m such cases United States 
export statistics count the value of the goods at the Canadian 
frontier. Examples of such deductions axe charges on exports of 
(1) foodstuffs and lumber from our Northwest shipped through 
Vancouver and (2) gram (about 1,300,000 tons) and packing-house 
products from the Clncago legion reshipped from Montreal For 
all lecent years it seems likely that the deductions totaled about 
4,000,000 tons. 

Most of the remainmg 12,900,000 tons of transit tiaffic in these 
Canadian statistics consist of American commodities moving in bond 
from the United States across southern Ontaiio and back into the 
United States A much smaller volume moves from the Chicago 
region, across Canadian territory in bond, and back into the United 
States to Portland, Me , whence it is exported Another volume, 
fairly important because it pays a passenger-service rate of $9 per 
hundredweight from Vancouver to Chicago, is in the form of raw- 
silk imports from the Far East, in 1929 the charges on this traffic 
alone totaled about $1,591,000 


•Tlie method of computing this per contra item was suggested, in general, by Prof 
Kenneth W. Taylor, McMnster University, Toronto 
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It has been estimated that the average length of haul in the Ontario 
traffic IS 300 miles, so about 3,870,000,000 ton-miles weie involved. 
Average earning of all Canadian railways on revenue freight m 
1929 was 1 011 cents per ton-mile, but this should be increased to 
1 024 cents to mclude switching charges At this rate it is believed 
that the gross invisible import involved in 1929 -^as not far from 
$39,600,000. 

Payments for Foreign Inland Freight on Our Merchandise Imports 

During 1929 we imported $469,027,000 hy land vehicles ” — chiefly, 
of course, from Canada As our merchandise-import statistics in- 
clude only the value of the merchandise at the foreign point of origin, 
an invisible import arises. If the freight from the Canadian point 
of origin to the border averaged 3 per cent of the value of the goods, 
the invisible import is $14,000,000 This should be raised to perhaps 
$21,000,000 to cover foreign inland freight upon water-borne imports 
from foreign points of origin to foreign seaports, regardless of 
whether the goods were brought to oui shoies m Ameiican or m 
foreign vessels. 

SURVEY OF CERTAIN INVISIBLE DATA BY COUNTRIES 

The following table of certain data, by countiies, was compiled 
from information forwarded by commercial attach^ and consular 
officers It is the principal base of the estimates ot total inimigiant 
remittances and of total foreign long-tei in investments in the United 
States In addition, it serves to answer numerous inquiries received 
by the finance and investment division of the bureau 

Returns from Questionnaire to United Staies Government REpREtoBVTATTVES 

IN Certain Countries 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Selected country or region 

i 

i Estimated United 
States tourist expendi- 
tures 1 in 1929 

Estimated \ 
sums re- , 
i ceived from 
: emigrants i 

Estimated 
long-term 
invest- 
ments in 

Prelimi- 

nary 

Final 

1 m Umted i 
! States ''m 

1 1929 

Umted 
States at 
end of 1929 

EUEOPE AND LEVANT 

Austria 

1 

! 3,333 

2,bS9 

2, 1&3 

5 5,000 

Azores 

40 

40 

400 , 

6,250 

75,000 

Belgium 

2,025 

1, 736 
200 

200 

Bulgaria 

200 

750 1 

(‘) 

Czechoslovakia — 

‘ 1, GOO 

1,2S6 

i 10,500 , 

4,000 

UpriTnark- .. - --- - - - -I 

1, 285 

1,101 

i l,0o0 ' 

15,650 

Egypt j 

5,000 ’ 

4,286 

1 100 

4,000 

Estonia,,- - - - | 

300 ! 

300 

! 1,250 


Finland ' 

379 

379 

1 1, 510 

France 

160, OOO 

137,143 ! 

1,000 ' 

400,000 

Germany 

52, 122 

44,b76 ' 

10,000 1 

*400,000 

Greece — 

1,S47 

1,583 ; 

25,269 

25,000 

C) 

Hungary., 

, 1,240 

1,063 ' 

6,555 ' 

Irish Free State 

5,000 

1 3o, 505 

4,286 

30,433 

11,679 

40,000 

Italy 

46,170 

52,600 

Latvia - 

1 324 

324 

1,543 

(0 

Lithuama 

1 300 

300 

1,000 

300 


1 Includes expenditures of immigrants leaving the United States to visit the homeland Excludes ex- 
penditures on steamships going and coming Excludes purchases of goods declared bj the returned tourist 
and recorded as "visible” imports 

2 Deductions are not made for sums brought into the Umted States by newly arrived immigrants Fig- 
ures include sums taken out of the Umted States by immigrants departing permanently 

® Excludmg property held by Umted States Aben Property Custodian 

* Negligible 




RETtTBNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE TO UNITBDi StATES GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
IN Cektain Countries — O ontmuecl 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Selected country or region 


Estimated United 
States tourist expendi- 
tures in 1929 


Prelimi- 

nary 


Final 


EUROPE AND LEYAlsT—COntinUed 


Madeira Islands 

Netherlands - 

Norway - 

Palestine - 

Poland 

Portugal 

Pumama - 

Pussia - - 

Spain - 

Sweden 

Switzerland — — - 

Turkey - — 

United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia — 

Total, Europe and Levant (as selected) 

FBONTIER COtTNTaiES 


Canada 

Mexico 

Total. 


WEST INDIES, ETC 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda - 

Cuba - 

Jamaica 

Panama — 

Total, West Indies (as selected) 

F\K east 


100 

100 

1,088 

933 

1, 802 

1, 545 

2,500 

2, 143 

1, 250 

1,071 

1, 250 

1,071 

870 

870 

2,000 

1, 714 

1, 900 

1, 629 

6, 700 

6,743 

12 137 

10, 403 

950 

950 

47, 355 

40, 590 

355 

356 


350, 667 


301, 142 


289, 000 
46, 000 


335, 000 


1,500 
175 
7,435 
21, 000 
1,030 
550 


31, 690 


China. 

India.. 

Japan, 


Total, Far East (as selected)... 
Grand total, selected countries. 


3,270 

1,000 

8,450 


12,720 


Estimated 
! sums re- 
ceived from 
emigrants 
in United 
States in 
1929 


Estimated 
long term 
invest- 
ments in 
United 
States at 
end of 1929 


4,656 

2,000 

18,140 

4.000 
4,620 

10, 000 

6. 000 
9, 380 
1, 250 
1, 000 
7,825 
4 472 


(^) 

450, 000 
9,700 

[') 

2,000 

(*) 

20, 000 
40,200 
200, 000 
(^) 

1, 660, 000 
(^) 


193, 532 


3,309,700 


13,000 935,460 

8, 672 100, 000 


21, 672 


1, 035, 450 


400 

800 

400 

300 

400 


500 
300 
1,000 
60 000 
500 


(0 


2,300 


22, 500 
(^) 

6,916 


29,415 


246, 919 


1,000 

63, 300 


50,000 
6,000 
50, 000 


106, 000 


4, 613, 460 


4 Negligible 

The official authors of the preceding estimates make every reserva- 
tion as to accuracy Several of them demurred against indulging in 
such guessworbj” even under instructions The estimates of tour- 
ist expendituies are probably more accurate than the other estimates, 
for their total talhes reasonably well with the total computed from 
(1) average esj)enditures ascertained from thousands of question- 
naires and (2) actual statistics as to the number of Americans going 
abroad, by classes In most countries there are official statistics of 
arrivals, registrations or passport visas of American visitors; and 
our Foreign Service officers have naturally observed the average 
length of stay and the spending habits of j^erican visitors Esti- 
mates so based are probably accurate enough for purposes of general 
information. 
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Immigiant remittances by countxnes aie harder to estimate The 
most useful indications are (1) estimates of bankers handhng most 
of the remittances, (2) statistics of postal money oiders, (8) sta- 
tistics of the number of immigrants by countries, and (4) estimates 
by foreign compileis of balances of payments Piobably some of the 
estimates are too high and others too low; at least some of the errors 
would be offset in the giand total. 

Least certain of all aie estimates by countries of foreign invest- 
ments in the United States Some oi them are haidly more than 
guesses Listings of American securities on foreign stock exchanges 
can be used cautiously foi a paitial estimate Besides, a gieat deal is 
known about foieign branch jilants, branch offices, and subsidiaries 
in the United States In a few countries something is known of the 
American security holdings of insurance companies, banks, and 
investment trusts 

Reconcihation of Tourist Estimates 

The section herein entitled Total Ameiican Tourist Expendituies 
in Europe,” contains a careful estimate with which the total esti- 
mates in the table by European and Levantine countries should agree 
They do agree, at least roughly, the disciepancy between the two esti- 
mates being only one-eighth oi one-seventh The compiler believes 
that the former estimate is the more accurate, being based on cjues- 
tionnaires to tourists and on immigration and steamship statistics 
Accordingly the estimates by countries — as submitted by American 
consuls and commercial attaches and as shown in the pielimmaiy ” 
column — ^have been reduced by one-seventh The reduced figures 
appear in the final ” column For countries having a pieliminary 
estimate of less than $1,000,000, no reduction was made 

The former estimate is the one used in the American balance of 
payments, but fine exactitude can not be claimed for it. Many read- 
ers may prefer to regard the preliminary and final estimates by coun- 
tries as lange estimates If range estimates aie used, however, the 
lower estimates should be somewhat below those m the “ final ” col- 
umn, in Older to allow for a possible exaggeiation in the compilei's 
computations in the section alluded to 

TOURIST TRAFFIC OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 

Tourist tiaffic between the United States and Canada involves a 
larger total expendituie than that between any other two comitiies 
in the world In 1929, foi example, United States visitois to Canada 
spent about $289,000,000 and Canadians heie spent about $91,000,000. 

The pimcipal leasons foi this great tiaffic aie easily enumeiated 
The densest population of both countiies is lather close to the fion- 
tiei, wdiich is not so tiue of the frontier between the United States 
and Mexico Canada has organized and advertised for great toiiiist 
migrations fiom the south, and the highways and lailw^ay accommo- 
dations acioss the frontier are extremely good 

The total merchandise tiade between these two nations is now 
gi eater than that between any other two countries in the world and 
necessitates many business touis across the frontiei Each nation 
maintains numerous bianch plants in the other Investments of 



United States capital m Canada, indeed, are double those in any other 
countiy, and Canada is credited with almost exactly a billion dollars 
of investments in the United States 
The per capita wealth of these two friendly communities, as usually 
computed, is the highest in the world, and wealth entails leisure to 
travel Besides, both communities were built up by recent migrations 
and aie perhaps travelers by heredity In automobiles per peison, 
the United States and Canada lead the world 
Visitois from the United States find a bit of the Old World m 
French Canada, and theie is the luxe of the “north woods” for our 
spoitsmen. Wealthy Canadians go to Florida and California in the 
winter, and Amei leans, not all wealthy^ go north in the summei — or, 
indeed, m the winter, for the ice carnivals Canadians come south 
to our greater cities, with their theateis and museums, oi to attend 
our greater univeisities Tens of thousands from the United States, 
on oversea touis, find it convenient to depart or return via Canadian 
ports Last, the important influence of prohibition in the United 
States will be doubted by nobody 

The 4,508,809 automobiles “ imported into Canada for touring pur- 
poses ” in 1929, if allowed 15 feet of space each, would make a traffic 
]am leachmg more than halfway around the Equator 

American Motorists m Canada 

Prior to 1927 the Canadian authorities issued car-ieentry permits 
to foreign motorists for 1 day, 1 month, or 6 months Beginning 
with 1927, these permits were issued for 1 day, 60 days, oi 6 months’ 
The surpiising increase m American motormg over the Canadian 
border during the past seven years will be noted in the tables below 
One-day cars and total cars more than quadrupled during that pe- 
riod The increase in total cars during 1929 was about 24 per 
cent; in 60-day cais, 15 3 per cent One wonders how long such a 
rapid inciease can contmue. 

Foeeign Cars Imported into Canada fob Toueing Pueposes, 1922-1926 


1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 
1928, 


Admitted 
for 1 day 

Admitted 
fori month 

Exceedmg 

1 month 
and not 
more than 

6 months 

Total 

818, 374 

175,635 

2,420 

996, 329 

966, 499 

273, 444 ! 

1,954 ! 

1, 241, 897 

«1, 314,885 

361,830 i 

2,344 j 

a 1, 679, 059 

« 1, 616, 035 

481, 161 

2,948 i 

a 1, 999, 144 

1,621, 181 

550,906 

4, 168 i 

2,076,256 


• neMsed by Domimon Bureau of Statistics 
Source Canadian Departtuent of National Revenue 
^Financial Post Business Yearbook, 1930 
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Foeeign Automobiles Imported into Canada for Touring Purposes, by Prov- 
inces, During 1929, by Permit Periods 


Province 

For period 
not exceed- 
ing 24 hours 

For period 
not exceed- 
ing 60 days 

Exceedmg 
60 days 
but not 
more than 

6 months 

Total 

permits 

Nova Scotia 


' 1, 769 

; 3 

36 

1,805 

Prince Edward Island 


2 

6 

New Brunswick 

158,860 
203, 668 

37, 262 
319, 942 
582,128 
15, 160 

20 ! 

196,142 

Quebec 

215 j 

523,825 

Ontaiio 

2,922,536 
33, 333 

836 I 

3.505,500 

Manitoba 

15 

48, 514 

Saskatchewan 

15, 780 
23, 215 
59,196 

5,863 

10 

21,653 

Alberta 

6, 350 
122, 531 

2 

29,567 

British Columbia . 

71 

181,798 




Total 

3,416,588 

1, 091, 014 

1, 207 

4,508,809 


Total in 1928 

2,098,737 

2,410,087 

945, 645 
740, 398 

1, 173 

3,646,456 

Total m 1927 _ _ _ __ __ . _ 

3,315 

3,153.800 



Source Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


Questionnaire to United States Motorists m Canada 

In 1928 the compiler mailed questionnaiies to about 3,500 United 
States motorists who had obtained touring permits from the Cana- 
dian authoiities The results of the 1,227 returns were published in 
last year’s suivey. During 1929 the Canadian customs authorities 
handed out to United States motorists about 5,000 post-card question- 
naires punted by this department Tins method of distribution 
yielded a smaller ratio of replies, the results of the 709 returns 
appeal in the table 


Results of 1929 (Post-Card) Question aibe to United States Motorists 

IN Canada 


Number of returns 

Days spent 
in Canada 

Passengers, 
including 
infants 
(and driver) 

Expendi- 

tures 

MUes 
motored 
m Canada 

-day permits 

First 97 returns 

97 

306 

$1,417 

10,497 

Next 43 returns 

43 

13S 

787 

6,077 

Total (140 returns) 

140 

444 

2,204 

15,574 

Average 

1 

3 17 

15 74 

in 2 

60-day permits 

First 100 1 returns 

091 

307 

19,295 

52,246 

Second 100 ^ returns - 

328 

333 

6 364 

32,775 

Third 100 returns - -i 

638 

311 

’ 15,803 

64,805 

Fourth 100 returns - — 

564 

328 

, 13, 273 

44,880 

Fifth 100 returns 

701 

302 1 15,953 

50,124 

Last 69 returns 

538 

219 1 11,691 

42,706 

Total ( 569 returns) 

3,460 

1,SC0 

82,279 

277,536 

Average 

0 08 

3 17 

144.60 

1 

487 76 


1 Wide variations in the first two batches of returns resulted from a grouping of 1-day tourists on 00 day 
permits by a statistical assistant 


Expenditures by 60-Day Cars 

In 1928, 12 batches of 100 returns each by 60-day permit holders 
were compiled The average expenditure per car of these 1,200 





returns was $156 35 The batch averages showed amazingly narrow 
delations fiom that figure Of the 12 batch averages, 3 weie within 
$2 of the average for all 1,200 leturns, 5 were within $10 of that 
aveiage, and 8 were within $15 of it Again^ 5 were above the 
average for all 1,200 returns and 7 were below it The average of 
$156*35 was almost certainly within a few dollars of absolute accu- 
racy foi 1928 It was planned to accept that aveiage for 1929 but 
to get a larger sampling of 1-day peiinit holders, only 27 of these 
having repoited in 1928 

Accordingly the 5,000 post-card questionnaires supplied to the 
Dominion authorities last summer weie to be handed to 1-day motor- 
ists upon reentering the United States Through misunderstanding, 
howevei, most of the post-cards were handed to 60-day motorists, 
as the table shows The 569 returns from the 60-day cars of 1929 
averaged only $144 60 Possibly this lower average should be 
.accepted for 1929, for it seems to be tiue that each year Americans 
of lower income become car owners The compiler feels, however, 
that the customs officials may have followed their instructions better 
than the results indicate — ^that many 1-day permit holders reported 
as 60-day peimit holders — for it has been observed that many motor- 
ists did not know which kind of permit they had received (Eeturns 
by these motorists were thrown out if the uncertainty was clearly 
revealed ) Fmtheimore, the thud and fifth batch of leturns acted 
as if they were trying to establish a mode not far from last year’s 
average Fmally, this year’s sampling is only about half as gieat 
as last year’s and is, hence, less leliable In view of these consideia- 
tions, $150 is adopted as a probable average expenditure of the 60- 
day cars The total expenditure of the 1 091,014 eais on 60-day 
permits, therefoie, was about $163,652,000 

Expenditures by 1-Day and 6-Month Cars. 

The results of the 140 returns by 1-day permit holders quite upset 
our previous estimates The average expenditure of tins gTOup of 
cars is found to be $15 47, wheieas m 1928 the Dominion statistician 
and the present compiler, lacking inductive data, concurred in a 
probable aveiage of $7 We seem to have visualized the mode cases 
(most frequently occim mg cases) rather accurately, without allowing 
for the tremendous j)ull of the lare cases of very high expenditure 
On the other hand, many of the 1-day permit holders to whom post- 
cards had been handed, having spent nothing at all in Canada, may 
have felt that then repoits weie not desired, though quite willing 
to cooperate Because of this influence the average is arbitrarily 
reduced to $13. an adjustment with which the Dominion statistician 
concurs The total expenditure by the 3,416.588 cars entering Can- 
ada during 1929 on 1-day permits is therefore estimated at $44,- 
416 000* The 1928 estimate is raised $16,192,000, or to a total of 
$35,084,000, but no levision of the estimates of 1-day cars for yeais 
prior to 1928 is being made in the piesent survey 

The 1928 questionnane yielded only 27 returns from 6-month cars 
Their average expenditure, $560, is adopted for 1929 The total ex- 
penditure of the 1,207 cars in this gioup during 1929 is accordingly 
estimated at $676,000 
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Total Expenditures by United States Motorists 

In summary, the gioss expenditures of the thiee groups of auto- 
mobiles during 1929 are estimated as follows 

60-day ears $163, 652, 000 

1-day cars 44, 416, 000 

6-month cars 676, 000 


Total 208, 744, 000 

A few millions (about five) should be deducted foi meichandise 
declared, in excess of the $100 exemption, by letuining motorists, 
but as this deduction applies to rail and steamer touiists, as well as 
to motorists, it will be made in the table summaiizing all tourist 
expenditures 


Canadian Motorists m the United States 

Article 442 of the tariff act of 1922, as amended, aiithoiizes the 
admission into the United States of automobiles, motor cjtIcs, etc , 
on 90-day permits or under 6-month bonds Our customs authori- 
ties have kept no record of the number of cars impoited under these 
two ariangements They issue no 24-houi permits, and, by two 
methods, they avoid issuing any great number of 90-day permits to 
motorists who plan to spend only a few houis on this side of the 
bordei (1) They meiely ‘dake up” and hold foi a few houis the 
permit to reenter Canada issued by the Canadian authoiities, unless 
the motorist plans to letuin by another fiontiei station, and (2) they 
issue “yearly permits'' to the many Canadians lesiding so close to 
the border that they cioss it almost daily 
The Dominion authoiities keep a lecord of the number of cais 
“ exported tor touring purposes ” (without regard to periods) Fol- 
lowing aie the totals of such “exports ” for the past 8 years 


AutomobilGS 


1922 mt810 

1923 126,628 

1924 162,475 

1925 223,077 


Automobiles 


1926 346,387 

1927 495,929 

1928 519,871 

1929 619,672 


Late in 1928 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics circularized 250 
Canadian holders of automobile reentry peimits and leceived 111 
returns, which showed an average gioss expendituie of $114 77 per 
car and an aveiage declaration of merchandise (visible import, tiom 
the Canadian viewpomt) of $4 38 The aveiage numbei ot persons 
per cai was 3 4 and the average length of stay was 8 8 days 

Durmg 1929 that bureau issued a much largei number of question- 
naires to motoiists who had visited the Umted States The 1,530 
returns thereto aie arranged in the folio wmg table, in three gx'oups 
confoiming with the permit periods of Umted States cais admitted 
to Canada It is repeated, however, that all automobile reentry per- 
mits issued by the Dominion run for six months The aveiage ex- 
penditures of the three groups in the table can not be compared freely 
with the averages for United States cais, as many Umted States 
motorists to Canada obtain 60-day permits but remain only one day 
In 1928, of 1,200 letuins by 60-day permit-holders from the United 
States 94 (7 8 per cent) stayed one day only; and thie average ex- 
penditure of the 94 cais was ^15 33 In 1929, of 569 returns by 60-day 
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permit-holdcis from the XJnitcd States, 55 (9 7 per cent) stayed one 
day only , the average expenditure of those 55 cars was $13 67 

Kesults of 1929 Q-oxstionnaike to Canadian Motorists in the UNiTsai States 


Number of returns 

Number 
of days 
in 

United 

States 

Number 
of pas 
sengers, 
includ' 
ing chil- 
dren 

Expendi- 
tures in 
United 
States 

IVIer- 
chan- 
dise de- 
clared 

Number 
of miles 
motored 
in 

United 

States 

Number 
of cars 
which 
reported 
miles 
motored 

1 dav tourists 

100 

393 

$753 

$26 

4,067 

93 

Sftnonri 100 rfitums - 

100 

381 

633 

16 

4,936 

98 


100 

409 

709 

27 

6,927 

94 

Next 59 returns 

59 

224 

343 

7 

3,374 

53 


359 

1,407 

2,438 

76 

20, 203 

338 

Average — — 

1 

3 92 

6 79 

21 

60 


2 to 60 days 

629 

337 

7,959 

164 

54, 673 

94 

Second 300 reti^ ms ^ -- - 

492 

366 

7 381 

31 

52, 166 

92 

Tiurd 100 returns- 

6S0 

350 

1 12, 618 
t 10, 523 

! 184 

66,019 

98 

Eourtii 100 returns.- - 

651 

339 

1 129 

81, 717 

98 

Fifth l(K) returns - 

840 

, 358 

17,923 

; 50 1 

76, 751 

97 

RlTt.h 'lOO TP.tnrns - _ 

876 

345 

10, 682 

1 130 j 

86,076 

97 

RAVflntb lOO rfit.nrns. _ 

847 

350 

10, 478 

1 176 , 

88, 528 

97 

Eighth 100 returns 

877 

390 

16, 427 

215 

77,207 

99 

Nmth lOf) returns. _ - 

1,089 

1,132 

968 

t 361 

12, 861 

204 

150 039 

95 

Tfirith inn rftt.nms_ 

344 

11, 465 

244 

162,796 

98 

Eleventh 100 returns 

330 

12,715 1 

241 

106, 158 

97 

N, 0 xt 66 returns 

543 

223 ; 

8, 467 ; 

386 , 

70, 060 

69 

Total (1,166 returns) 

9,624 

8 17 

4,083 

3 6 

139,497 

2,154 ' 

1,072,250 

1,121 

Average 

119 64 

1 85 

957 

61 days to 6 months 

454 

16 

10,755 

2,161 

808 

46, 200 

6 

Average 

90 8 

3 

161 60 

9,240 


Total (ij.'igO retnrn.t?). , 

10, 337 

5, 505 

3 6 

152, 690 
99 80 

3,038 

1, 138, 663 
778 

1, 464 

AvAragft r . - - . 

6 76 

1 99 




Source Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

The table shows that the compiled average expenditure per car 
by Canadian motorists in the Umted States in 1929 was $99 SO, or 
considerably less than the average of $114.77 obtained fiom the very 
small sampling made in 1928 Eithei figure is, nevertheless, moie 
than double the average expenditure per car by all American motor- 
ists (irrespective of permit periods), which was only $46 29 in 1929 
There are sound reasons for the higher average expenditures by 
Canadian cars * 

1. The price of automobiles in Canada being higher, the per capita 
ownership there is only about half that of the United States Owners 
are wealthier, as a class, and their questionnaire returns show that 
there are slightly more passengers per car 

2. The proportion of Oanachan tourists who remain only one day 
is seen, from the tables, to be very much smaller This is peihaps 
because Canada has no large centers of population right on the 
frontier to compare with Detroit and Buffalo, but piohibition, also 
is to be considered 

On the other hand, Canada has nothing resembling our $100 
exemption from import duty upon goods brought in by returning 
tourists This circumstance tends to restrict Canadian expenditures 
in the United States. 

The Dominion statistician, B. H Coats, suggests that in 1929 
many of the Canadian motorists who were still in the Umted 
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States, for relatively long periods, did not report Their returns 
would exert a powerful influence in pulling up the average He 
suggests an estimated average of $105 per car, which is adopted 
herein With this average, it is estimated that the passengers of 
the 619,572 Canadian cars which entered the "United States in 1929 
spent here a total of $65,055,000 The merchandise declared by 
Canadians upon reentering their country ($199 per car), while a 
visible import to Canada, is an invisible export to us, few or no 
export declarations are filled out in this country for such goods 

It seems necessary to revise the 1928 estimate of expendituies m 
the United States by Canadian motorists The average of $115 per 
car in 1928, is aibitrarily reduced to $110, that aveiage was based on 
a very small sampling A lower average in 1^29 seems probable, as 
the large increase m the 1929 traffic probably included a greater 
proportion of comparatively poor people This revision lowers 
the 1928 estimate by $5,199,000, or to $57,186,000 No revision is 
being made m estimates for earlier years 
Kail and Steamer Tourist Traffic. 

Estimates of the amounts involved in the rail and steamer traffic 
between the United States and Canada aie now regularly made by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics The results are shown below ; the 
steamer tourists include those by ocean as well those by the Great 
Lakes The mgenious method of making the estimates is explained 
on page 77 of the Memorandum on International Trade and Balance^^ 
of Payments, 1913-1927, published by the League of Nations 

Expenditures of United States Tourists by R\il and Steamer in Caji^ada and 
OF Canadian Tourists by Rail and Steamer in the United States 


Year 

United States 
tourists m 
Canada 

Canadian 
tourists in 
the United 
States 

Year 

' ... 

United States 
tourists m 
Canada 

Canadian 
tourists in 
the Umted 
States 

1fl22 _ 

$47, 416, 720 
63,368,550 
70, 625, 610 
75,089,430 

$14,008,326 
15,666,045 
18. 268, 6S9 
22, 753, 650 

1 1 

1 1926 i 

$79, 323 250 
70, 265 000 1 
72, 521 000 1 

$31 174,500 
26 265,000 
24 63.^,000 
26 000,000 


' 1927 i 

1Q24 j 

1 1928 

1925 

1929 1 

80, 000, 000 


1 Preliminary 

Source Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TOURIST TRAFFIC OVER THE MEXICAN BORDER 

Beginning with 1926 these surveys earned veiy rough estimates 
of the tourist traffic over the Mexican bordei In order to obtain 
closer estimates of this traffic, reports covering the calendar year 
1928 were obtained from the six American consular officers near the 
Mexican border. Their estimates, necessarily rough, follow 


Tourist Traffic Over Mexican Boundary 


Consular district 

Americans 

1 spent in 
Mexico 

Mexicans 
spent in ' 
United ' 
States I 

Consular district 

Amencans | 
spent in 
Mexico 

Mexicans 
spent in 
Umted 
States 

Agua Prieta 

Dollars 

200.250 
700,000 

579. 250 
1, 9t)0, 000 

Dollars 
168,000 1 
1, 000, 000 1 
1, 160, 550 i 
1, 411, 220 ' 

1 

Ensenada 

Dollars \ 
25,000,000 
3,602,300 

Dollars 

260,000 

2,120,420 

Nogales. . . 

Tjftrftdn 

TnflrA7. 

Total 

Piedras Negras 

1 32, 041, 800 j 6 210, 190 



In commenting upon the large estimate foi the Ensenada consular 
district, Consul E A Wakefield leports that official statistics com- 
piled at the United States immigration office at San Yzidro show 
more than 5,350,000 persons as having entered Mexico through that 
border port in 1927, of whom possibly 200,000 were returning citizens 
of Mexico and visitors from other countries Most of the others 
were Ameiican citizens making brief visits, usually for less than one 
day The consul regards his estimated average expenditure of $5 
per person to be conservative On Sundays, holidays, and special 
race-track days theie are many thousands of American visitors 
That similar attractions account largely for American tourist traf- 
fic into the other border consular districts is made clear by the 
other reports 

No geneial suivey of the border traffic by consulai officers was 
made for 1929^ There was, however, an important inciease in the 
traffic , the opening of the new automobile highway from Laredo to 
Monterrey early in 1929 would make for more than a normal in- 
crease, according to Commercial Attache' George Wythe Total 
expenditures by American tourists over the border in 1929 are esti- 
mated to have\isen to $38,000,000, and the per contra expenditures 
to $7,000,000 

The expenditures of Americans entering Mexico by water are 
bulked in the section herein on West Indian and Insular Traffic ” 
The total traffic for 1929 by rail and by steamer, away from the 
border districts, was estimated at about $8,000,000 by Commercial 
Attache Wvthe This would raise the estimated Mexican total to 
$46,000,000 ‘ 

AMERICAN TOURIST EXPENDITURES OVERSEAS ^ 

The following is excerpted from last year’s survey 

Touii&ts aie consiUeied lieieiu to be persons traveling abroad, wbethei for 
business or pleasure Tbe lelatnely few Goveinmeut officials and missionaixes 
traveling abioad aie excluded, since tbeii expendituies are included under 
“Unvarnment expenditures'’ and “Cbaiitable and missionaxy contributions” 

Prior to the 1927 sinvey, Ameiican touiist expendituies ovei&eas were 
estimated deduetnelv Estimated a^eiages of expendituies were obtained 
from a number of steamship and tourist agents or othei qualified peisons, and 
these vaiymg estimates weie averaged The results vere $1,224 in 1922, 
$1 250 m 1923, $1,300 in 1924, $1,200 in 1925, and $1,250 m 1926 It is now 
reasonably certain that all these estimates weie somewhat too high 

Questionnaire Method of Estimating Gross Oversea Expenditures. 

In the fall and early wmtei of 1927 a questionnaire was sent to 2,500 
persons who had applied to the Depaitment of State tor passpoits duiitig 
1927 The names of these applicants weie selected from the files of the pass- 
port office m a whoilj random way — a few off the top of each alphabetical file 
The questionnaiie called foi the total amount spent on the trip (per peison), 
excluding travel and subsistence on American soil, but including steamship 
passages^ passport Msas, and pui chases abioad It requested the applicant 
to fetate the value of the goods upon which he paid duty upon reentering the 
united States It requested him also to state by which of the thiee mam 
classes of steamer passage he traveled In order to insure that the total 
expenditure reported would in eveiy case be for one tourist only, a large 


1 enormous increase in American expenditures at 

hrythnitSa at «“o “ numbered about 1,900,000, tbeir arerage ex- 

» Excluding those of tourists to the West Indies and the Philippines 
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numbei of dubious letuins weie mailed back for more specific mfoimatiou, 
and many otlieis were de&tioyed 

The numbei of leturns compiled was SOT Of these, 201 weie fiom third- 
class (includmg “touiist” and “student”) passengers, 219 v>eie tiom second- 
class (including “cabin,” “one,” and “mouoclass”) passenger^ , and 257 weie 
from fiist-class passengeis, including those traveling cahm de luxe oi in suites 
of cabins There were several i etui ns by passengers on ciuising vessels, and 
these weie included purposely Passengers departing by one cla^'j and letuining 
by another weie entered in the class by which they depaitecl 

The 1928 Questionnaire 

In the fall and wiiitei of 1028 a similar ciuestionuaii e nas sent to 5,370 
passpoit applicants Onlj about 1800 replies were leceived, but tliej covered 
2,488 persons, as shown in the table 

About 3,570 peisons did not reply to the questioniiaiie Of these persons, 
several hundred probably never received the questionnaire, because of eiiois oi 
changes of addiess Otheis did not repU because the\ changed then minds and 
did not go abroad Others did not replj because they weie still abioad nhen 
the questionnaiie was mailed, such touiists, lemainmg abioad longer, probably 
spent more than the average Still otheis, perhaps, harbored the idle tear that 
there would he some means of checking then customs declarations, but they may 
not have spent above the average of their class The gieat ma 3 oritj, piesum- 
ably refused to reply because they weie too bus^ or too mdiffeieW, at the 
time, to coopeiate, then expenditures should he neither abo^e noi below the 
average 

It is believed that those who did leply to the questionnaiie had no motive 
save that of science and public-spintedness, and that they lepoited their 
expenditures conscientiouslj If some exaggerated then expeaditure‘^ out of 
piide of wealth, others may have understated theirb out of aversion to con- 
templating then extravagance, oi out of pnde m being able to travel cheaiily 
because of their expeiience on pievious tours 


Results of 1928 QuESTioNivAntE to Americaiv Passport Applicants 


Accommodation at departure 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 

Total 
expendi- 
ture re- 
ported 1 

Arith- 
metical 
average 2 

Adjusted 
median 3 

Mode * 

Deduct 

average 

decla- 

ration 

for 

dutj 

per 

tourist 

Net 

inv isible 
import 5 

Third class.. 

160 

$82, 707 

$516 92 

! $492 86 

\ $400-$499 

$5 37 

$511 55 

Tourist and student 

609 

429, 730 

705 63 

697 22 

600-699 

9 55 

696 08 

Second class 

2S5 

279,983 

982 40 

i 888 34 

700-799 

15 44 

9t)6 96 

Cabm and monoclass 

First class, cabin de Imce, and 

5SS 

68b, 610 , 

^ 1,171 11 ' 

1, 09a 24 

1 000-1,099 

, 27 85 1 

1, 143 26 

cruises 

S46 

I, 679,258 j 

1, 9S4 97 j 

1, 789 13 

0 1,500-1, 599 

lOS 17 

1, 876 SO 

Total 

2,4SS 

3, 160, 318 1 

7 1,270 22 1 

1 



i 47 82 

1 

1, 222 40 


I Including passage payments to \essels, whether ^.^lencan or foreign 

’The arithmetical average is obtained by dividing the total expenditure by the number of touriists 
reporting 

3 The median is the middle case, being exceeded m size bv each of just half of the total number of cases 
The adjusted median assumes that, if the median is somewhere in the $40O-$49l group and if theie are 25 
cases in that group, they are exacth $4 apart 

^ The mode is the most freciuenth recurring case It is a relativ eh unreliable average, although it will 
not be far from the others, if the sampling is ample 

^ Payments bj Americans to American steamships are elsewhere deducted, in the item "Ocean borne 
passenger traffic " 

c There are 92 cases in this group, the next largest is the $2,00Ch$2,099 group, with 7& cases The interven- 
ing groups aie among the largest 

'Aw eighted av erage w ould be more significant 


Averages Adopted in 1928 

So spaise a sampling would be of little value, if there w’eie nut leasons to 
believe that the expenclituies of tiaveleis by a given clasb of •steamship passage 
constitute a “statistical type,” and if the results did not confirm the belief 
It is scientihcally ceitam that a samiiling 50 times as great would yield results 
^ery similar to those already obtained 




In each of the five gioups of spenders the arithmetical aveiage 'was higher 
than either the median or the mode The leason foi tins, as regards the first- 
class group, is clear That group includes a laige number of well-to-do per- 
sons and a sprinkling of extremely iich persons, the 21 highest spenders re- 
ported $12D,261, while the 21 lowest reported only about $13,500 Probably no 
true statistical type in natuie would show such a wide deviation The second- 
class gioup includes many lavish spendeis who would have gone first class if 
they could have got accominodations during the seasonal msh All classes 
included, besides those whose vacations had strict time limits, a few who re- 
mained for many months Undei circumstances like these a perfect statistical 
curve — m which mode, mean, and median coincide— does not exist even m 
theory The arithmetical aveiages are adopted outiight, therefore, in all 
five cases 

Averages Adopted in 1929. 

The arithmetical averages of gross expenditures in 1928 were 
larger than in 1927 in all three of the classes The increase in fiist, 
second, and thud classes were, respectively, $118, $146, and $3 (bulk- 
ing tourist and student classes with thiid class and bulking cabin and 
monoclass with second class) The peicentage inci eases were, re- 
spectively, 6 3, 15 2, and 0 45 loei cent Much of the gross increase 
was in goods declared by leturmng tourists, the increased declara- 
tions having been, respectively, about $42, $12, and $2 

Theie were probably further increases in aveiage gross expendi- 
tures and in aveiage declaiations duiing 1929, for the hist eight 
01 nine months, in which the touiist season falls, was the culmination 
of long- continued piospeiity in the United States As no oversea 
questionnaire was sent out in 1929, the highei aveiages of gross ex- 
penditures aie estimated as follows Third class, $520, tourist and 
otudent classes, $720, second class, $1,000, cabin and monoclass, 
$1,200, and hrst class, $2,060 Customs declarations during 1929 
are estimated, respectively, as $7, $12, $20, $40, and $130 

Numbei of Citizens to Whom Aveiages Apply 

Of the 433,734 United States citizens departed fiom seapoits in the 
calendar yeai, 125,532 went on nonpasspoit tours to the West Indies 
and Middle America About 10,000 citizens visiting in Canada are 
also included under the existing classification of ‘‘^Americans de- 
paited fiom seapoits,” and the expenditures of these touiists aie 
fully accoimted tor under Tourist Traffic Over the Canadian Bor- 
der ” Accoidmgly 298,202 took the moie expensive tours covered 
by the questionnaiie to passpoit applicants Of these, a few weie 
officials of the Government oi missionaries, elsewhere accounted for , 
so the lound figure 297,000 is adopted as the net number to whom 
the questionnaire averages apply 

According to estimates based on Bureau of Immigration statistics, 
the distribution of these 297,000 tourists, by cabin classes, was as 
follows: 

Passengers 


Thud class 64, 597 

Tourist aud student classes 56’ 549 

Second class 45^ 085 

Cabin class and monoclass 62, 014 

Fust class, cabin de luxe, etc 68^ 765 

Total 297,000 


At the average rates of expenditure by cabin class, it is found that 
these persons spent $335,443,000 (gross) They declared for duty. 
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as “ visible ” imports, about $13,451,000, and the non-Canadian share 
of goods under the $100 exemption appearing in our statistics of 
merchandise imports was $3,170,000 The invisible import by these 
297,000 tourists, therefore, was about $318,822,000 


United States Citizens Leaving foe B^oeeign Coitntbies Dubing 1913 to 1929 


Calendar year 

Total 

Departed via — 

Calendar year 

Total 

1 

Departed via — 

Seaports 

Land 
ports 1 

Seaports 

Land 
ports 1 

1913 

360,826 
294, 961 
107,407 
123, 848 
170, 459 
334,912 
146, 969 
253, 227 
280, 080 

277, 169 
247, 321 
87, 557 
90, 456 
125, 570 
301, 356 
118, 332 
227, 195 
281, 120 

83,667 
47,640 
19, 850 
33, 392 
44,889 
33, 556 
28,637 
26,032 
18, 960 

1Q29 _ 

290, 504 
260,439 1 
301,648 i 
356, 155 
367, 739 
405,989 ' 
461, 972 

278, 331 
250, 126 
292, 072 
344, 185 
356, 555 
392, 149 
437, 111 
433, 734 

12, 173 
10, 313 
9,576 
11, 970 
11,184 
13,840 
14, 801 

1914 

1923 - 

1915 - 

1924 

1916 

1925 

1917 

1926 

1918 

IQW 

1Q1Q 

1Q9R 

iQ9n _ _ _ 

1929 

1921 






1 Includes only persons leaving for a stay of a year or more m Canada or Mexico 
Source Department of Labor 


The Heichen Deductions. 

A deduction fiom our estimate of gross tourist expenditures over- 
seas should be made to cover i educed lates given to touiists in con- 
ducted parties, as pointed out by Dr Arthur Heichen m the Bank- 
Aichiv (Beilin) foi July 15, 1928 He mentions that tourists in 
groups aie usually regarded in Europe as associations,” 

and as such aie entitled to i educed rates fiom hotels, vessels, and even 
railroads He states that hotels at Cologne, for example, grant a 
one-thiid i eduction m lates to party traveleis 

The aggregate of such reductions, the compiler believes, is prob- 
ably smaller than might first appear If the average reduction on all 
expenditiues in Europe weie one-fifth (which seems high), and if 
one-fourth of our tourists in Europe travel in parties, the average 
1 eduction would be 5 per cent, in 1927, then, the estimate of Ameri- 
can tourist expenditures in Europe ($349,384,000) should be reduced 
by about $17,470,000 

That this deduction is too large is suggested by the fact that first- 
class and cabin-de-luxe passengers raiely travel in groups; their aver- 
age expendituie is roughly double that of the other tourists Eur- 
thermoie, the deduction from payments to foreign passenger vessels 
would not be large, for the only concession made to paities by steam- 
ship companies, in addition to the usual commission to agents, is free 
passage for the party conductors In view of these considerations^ 
the Heichen deduction for reduced rates to parties is roughly esti- 
mated at $12,000,000 for all overseas countries 

Gloss tourist expenditures, as computed, include payments for 
steamship passage — a percentage of which is retained in this country 
as commissions by agents of steamship compames Information as to 
the commissions received by steamship agents was obtained from the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation and from th^e Trans-Atlantic Passengei 
Conferences. Commissions differ considerably with the class of 
steamship passage but are umform for all Imes, they are fixed 
amounts in dollars for third class and for tourist third, while for the 



more expensive passages they are peicentages of the sums charged 
In 1928 these commissions totaled about $6,848,000, assuming that 
although offices of steamship companies sell many berths directly to 
the tourist and hence deduct no commission, the overhead ratios of 
these offices roughly equal the rate of commission to agents The 
figure includes, of course, an allowance for alien- Ameiican tourists 

The deduction for 1928, under the foiegoing two heads, will thus 
be $19,000,000 That estimate is repeated for 1929 

Sailors on Shore Leave. 

In 1927, for example, about 17,271 foreign vessels entered American 
seaports The expenditures of their peisonnel while in American 
ports are certainly large, but nothing is known of the average In 
the absence of information, the total is set at $7,000,000, and the 
per contra (expenditures of American crews in foreign poits) is set 
at the same figuie Expenditures abroad by the personnel of Ameri- 
can naval vessels are mclnded m the foreign pay lolls of the Navy 
Department, under Other Government expenditures” 

WEST INDIAN AND INSULAR TRAFFIC 

Prom the 433,734 United States citizens departed fiom seaports in 
1929, it IS important to subtract the large number going to the West 
Indies, mostly on winter cruises The average expenditure of such 
tourists is much smaller than that of our other oveisea tourists In 
1929 the number of Americans taking these cheaper trips was 125,532, 
accordmg to the complex computations explained in the 1928 survey 

The mcrease of 3,046 over the previous year is surprising in view 
of the supposed effects of the stock-market crash The heaviest of 
this traffic occuis during the first three months of the year, and those 
effects would not be felt greatly until then The 1929-30 tourist 
season m Cuba ended with estimated receipts of not more than half 
those of the previous season, according to Commercial Attache 
Frederick Todd 

The weighted aveiage expenditures of these tourists, including 
passage, was estimated at $700 in 1928, on the basis of inquiries 
addressed to steamship officials and tourist agencies. The same aver- 
age IS assumed for 1929 It indicates a probable total for this traffic 
of about $87,872,000 The deduction for goods declared by returning 
tourists appears in the summary table 

Insular Tourist Traffic 

Included among the 433,734 citizens departed fiom seapoits and 
destined to foieign countries in the calendar yeai 1928 — as compiled 
by the Department of Labor — are around 8,000 citizens who sailed 
from Hawaii, Poito Rico, and Alaska The Department of Laboi 
compil^separatelv statistics of passenger traffic between (1) conti- 
nental Umted States, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska, and (2) be- 
tween continental Umted States, Philippines, Virgin Islands, Guam, 
Samoa, and Canal Zone This delimitation of area corresponds with 
that of the Department of Commerce in compiling statistics of 
foreign trade, visible and invisible 

4-1 year 1928-29 United States citizens arriving in 

the Philippines from residences within our balance-of-payments area 
numbered 2,695, according to the annual report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, page 177 The same ta.hG ehnwc! 0.0 /iQO 



residents of the Philippine Islands departing to our customs areas. 
We have, thus, a notable credit balance in our tourist traffic with 
the Philippines If the average expenditure is $500,^® the credit is 
$10,245,000 and the debit $1,348,000 These estimates are assumed 
to apply also to the calendar year. 

The traffic between Porto Rico and the Viigm Islands and between 
Hawaii and Guam and Samoa is extremely small, involves a smaller 
average expendituie, and is largely offsetting, so it is ignored 


Department of State Passport Statistics. 

Highly informative statistics on our oversea tourists were recently 
released by the passport division of the Department of State Pass- 
port applications filed during the calendar year 1929 numbered only 
about 196,900, although the Department of Labor reported 433,734 
citizens depaited from seaports ” The discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained, however Several citizens may travel on one passport^ a 
passport may be used for several trips durmg the two yeais for which 
it IS valid , and no passport is necessary for Canada, Cuba, Bahamas, 
Bermuda, and several other near-by areas. 

No less than 44 per cent of the passport applications were filed by 
naturalized Americans, and 35 per cent of the applicants stated that 
‘‘ family affairs ” were the object of travel ” Among other objects 
of travel, “ commercial business accounted for 8 per cent of the 
applications, and education 7 per cent 

“A few people do all the traveling ” Of the total applicants, 37 
per cent had received passports in earlier years About 30 per cent 
of the total applicants reside in New Yoik City More than 70 per 
cent of the applicants reside in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts About 88 per cent weie destined to western or 
eastern Europe 
Americans Residing Abroad 

The following is excerpted fiom last year’s survey 


Figures from 330 Ameiican consular ofBices, lepoited at vaiious times durmg 
the past two years, indicate that there are about 392,668 Americans residing 
abroad, accordmg to the Bepaitment of State This total includes only those 
“ whose residence abroad has a permanent or semipermanent character and 
therefore excludes tourists and all otheis whose soiourn abroad is considered 
to be only transitory ” Exact figures weie not obtainable, but the Department 
of State legal ds the above total “as a fairly accuiate world census of Ameri- 
cans living abroad ” Moie exact data would be available at times from 
foreign censuses of populations 

The statement below breaks down this total mto grand divisions and into 
a few of* the countiies having the largest number of American residents It 
does not include the large numbers of Americans in the Philippines, Canal Zone, 
and othei possessions — which, being outside oui balance-of -payments area, are 
“ foreign ” countries from the present viewpoint 


Canada and Newfoundland 234, 147 

Europe (Prance, 25.860, United Kingdom, 11,717, Italy 10,000) 77 Ob.l 

Asia (China, 12,233, India, 3,723, Tananese Empire, 3,163) 11? 

West Indies and Bermuda (CJuba, 9,234) 

Mexico and Central America (Mexico, 14,607) 51i 

South America (Argentina, 3,619, Venezuela, 2,215, Brazil, 2,153) 12,136 

Africa (Union of South Africa, 1,125) 3, 673 

Australasia and Oceania ^37 


Total. 


392, 668 


lopiobahly most of these tiavelers aie on business tups, who earn at their destinations 
much of what they spend This estimated low average expendituie is assumed to exclude 
such earnings 
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The Bureau of Immigiation legulaily compiles statistics on the uumbei of 
Ameiicau citizens “peimaneutly departed” Duiing the 10-year peiiod ended 
Januaiy 30 1927, the total thus departed was 454,012, of ^hom 397,358 weie 
native-hoin Ameiicans These statistics aie based on intoimal declaiations of 
intention made at the time the citizen sails oi eiosses the frontiei and hence 
aie not yeiy accuiate Most of the native-born citizens went to Canada 

Theie IS no sound basis for an estimate of the amount of income earned m 
the Umled States and spent abioad by such persons Most of them aie gain- 
fully employed abioad and may even send poitions of their foieign income back 
to the United States In the case of construction engineeis, the income thus 
sent back is so laige as to be estimated undei “ Yield ot Aineiic in investments 
abioad” Otbeis, employed by the United States Ooveinment oi b'^ Ameiican 
missionaiy, chaiitable, and scientific oiganizations, spend Ameiican funds 
sepal ately computed heiein 

The arbitrary net estimate for 1929 is $33,000,000 This estimate 
seeks to approximate total expendituies, made mainly in Europe, by 
thiee classes of Americans (1) Wealthy persons living in Inxuiy oi 
retirement, piincipally in Fiance, England, and Italy, (2) Ameiican 
heiresses married to foreigners, and (3) students 

Classification of Aliens Admitted.^ 

In 1929 aliens legally admitted to the United States niimbeied 
473,727 (See table of numbers of aliens admitted by classes undei 
the immigration act of 1924 ) These persons figure as four entiiely 
unlike classes The first three classes cieate credits, and the fourth 
class creates debits in onr balance of iiayments 

1 Immigrants coming here to settle and bunging at least the mini' 
mum funds leqmred by law, as discussed under ‘‘Immigrant le- 
mittances ” 

2 Foreign government officials, employees, and their families, 
whose expenditures in this countiy aie included undei “ Other Gov- 
ernment transactions ” 

3 Foreigners touring the United States 

4 Aliens returning to the United States, usually after visiting the 
“old country’’ They spent abroad funds obtained in the United 
States and are herein styled “Alien-American” tourists It is deemed 
convenient to classify such expenditures under the present heading 
rathei than under “ Immigrant remittances ” 

ALIE^rs Abmitted mro the United States Dijpjng Recent Calendar Years, by 
Classes, Under the iMMiCB^TiaN Act of 1924 


Class 

1926 

1927 

1928 j 

1929 

All classes, toW 

610, 502 

520, 895 

487, 682 ^ 


Nonimnugrants, total _ 

94 302 

97, 720 

99 194 ; 

103,705 

1 GoverBment officials, their families, attendants, ser\ ants, 
and employees ' ’ 

5,581 

22, 420 
36, 798 
28,130 

1 373 

i 

6,026 

11,0811 
61, 628 J 
27 713 
1,278 

6,274 

' 64, 562 

26, 791 

1, 567 

6, 451 

1 

' 67, 203 

28, 153 

1 i 596 

2 Temporary visitors 

For business 

For pleasure 

3 In continuous transit through the United States 

4 To carry on trade under existing treaty (mostly Chinese) 





Aliens Admitted into the United States Dueinq Recent Calendar Years, by 
Classes, Under the Immigration Act of 1924 — Continued 


Class 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Nonquota immigrants, total 

6 Wives, husbands, and childien of United States citizens L- 
6 Returning residents. 

284, 409 

270, 292 

240, 640 

223, 577 

14, 127 
92 296 
169,411 

X, 150 

1,423 

211 

1 823 

9 

3, 959 

23 719 
96, 737 
142, 649 
953 

1, 545 

194 
1, 856 
38 

2,601 

28, 604 
99 139 
108,883 
603 

1, 091 

186 
1, 888 
46 

19 

81 

33, 518 
102, 627 
83, 684 
489 

1 1, 051 

209 

1,876 

26 

4 

93 

7 Natl V es of nonquota countries 

S Wives and children of natives of nonquota countries i 

9 Ministers of religious denominations and their wu es and 
childr»^n . 

10 Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities, 
and their wives and children 

11 Students 

12 Spanish subjects admitted to Porto Rico 

13 Veterans of the AVorld Var and their wives and children 

14 American Indians born in Canada. 

15 Women who had been citizens of the United States 

16 Quota immigrants (charged to quota), total... — 



161, 791 

152, 877 

147,948 I 146,445 


1 "Wives, and unmarried mmois born in quota countries 

2 Aliens born in Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Domimcan Republic, Haiti, Canal Zone, or 
any independent country of Central or South America To avoid formalities, a few students, business men 
and other tourists from these countnes enter as nonquota immigrants 

Source Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor 

Alien- American Touiist Expendituies Abioad 

Class 6 in the table shows that 102,627 aliens leturned here in 1929 
to resume lesidence after a visit abroad There is no need to deduct 
the appioximately 2,600 Canadians and Mexicanb included in that 
figuie The expenditures of these persons are separately estimated, 
it IS tiue, but a laige and unkno\yn number of peisons classified as 
“natives of nonquota countnes” (oi otherwise) aie really “return- 
ing lesidents ” 

A faiily good check of the number of returning lesidents is the 
106,370 reentry peimits issued by the Depaitment of Labor during 
1929 The discrepancy aiises chiefly from the facts that reentry per- 
mits aie sometimes issued to peisons m other than class 6, that a 
resident may obtain a leentiy permit and then not go abroad after all, 
or reenter in the yeai after it is issued , and that the alien may re- 
enter on a foieign passpoit A leentiy peimit costs $3, while a 
foieign passpoit with an Ameiican visa would usually cost several 
times as much 

The average expenditure of these alien- American tourists is cer- 
tamly less than that of our citizen tourists Many of them live with 
lelatives abroad as guests Most of them came here as laborers and 
have not yet leached the higher levels of prosperity Indeed, it 
was observed in scrutimzmg the returns to the questionnaire to 
citizen tourists, that an unusual proportion of the naturalized citizens 
traveled by third class The average expenditure of these 102,627 
alien- American toiuists is estimated at $880, or, roughly, only two- 
1 birds of the citizen-tourist figure Their total expenditures abroad 
for 1929 would thus be estimated at about $90,312,000 

About 7,000 of these returning residents had visited the West 
Indies and had probably spent, on the average, about half as much 
as the others, so the estimated total is reduced to $87,000,000, and 
the 1928 estimate is reduced to $85,000,000 



Foreign Tourists in the United States from Overseas. 

Foreign tourists in the United States are shown in the table under 
classes 1 to 4 and class 11 Class 1, however, is thrown out, since the 
expenditures of foreign government officials in this country are 
counted under “ Representation expenses ” Class 3 must be included, 
but at a different average rate of expenditure per tourist, it is esti- 
mated that these transit tourists spent in the United States only $100 
each, or $2,845,000 

Even classes 2, 4, and 11 can not be accepted in bulk as bona fide 
foreign tourists Of the 70,676 persons in these groups, about 9 per 
cent (during the fiscal year, at least), or about 6,3^00 were Canadians 
and Mexicans, whose expendituies are included in the figures for 
touiist traffic over our borders Of the remammg persons, it is esti- 
mated that 3,000 earned here the income they spent here After 
these two deductions, the net number of foreign tourists in classes 
2, 4, and 11 is 61,375 Their average expenditure in the United 
States IS assumed to be $1,000 — somewhat more, counting steamer 
passage, than the average expenditure of American tourists overseas, 
because of higher living costs here Includmg class 3, therefore, the 
total expenditure in the Umted States during 1928 by foreign tourists 
from overseas is estimated at $64,220,000 

Foreign income spent in the United States by foieigners perma- 
nently residmg m the United States is believed to be negligible 

SuMMAEY OP Estimated Toukist Expenditubbs, East These O-iLENDAR Teaks 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Class of tourist 

1927 

1928 re- 
vised 

1929 

FOREIGN SERVICES TO AMERICAN TOURISTS 

Canada 

334 525 

183, 576 
72 621 
32 041 

208, 744 
80, 000 
38, OQQ 

Rad and steamer tourists 

Mexican border - - - 

70 265 
32 041 

Citizen tourists overseas 

West Indies and Middle America 

60 310 

85, 740 

87, 872 
33% 443 
33, OOO 

Europe and rest of world .. - - 

300,014 
30 000 

: 336 115 

Citizens ^rmanently residing abroad 

32, 000 
S% 000 
1,326 
7, 000 

iJien- American tourists (immigrants \isitmg fatherland) 

85, 000 

1, 300 
7, 000 

87 OOO 

Citizens visiting insular possessions 

1, 348 

1 7, OOO 

American sadcra on shore leave abroad 


Gross total - 

729,466 

836 319 

878, 407 


"Dednct Tnfirchandiss declared- ___ __ _ 

16,988 

16 eoo i 

17,990 
19 000 

20, 850 
19, 000 

Deduct commissions of steamshin agencies, etc_ 


Total deductions - - - 

33, 588 

36, 990 

39, 850 


Net total - 

695, 867 

798,329 

838, 557 


AMERICAN SERVICES TO PORFIGA MSITORS 

Canada 

Motorists 

57, 000 
26 265 
6,210 
57, 614 

67, 186 
24, 633 
6, 210 
68, 696 
9, 427 
7,000 

66, 065 
26 OOO 
7, 000 
64, 220 
10,245 
7, OOO 

Bad and steamer Visitors . 

Mexican border 

Foreign visitors from ov erseas 

Visitors from insular possessions 

9, 400 

7 000 

Foreign sailors on shore leave here 


Total 

163, 489 

163, 162 

179, 620 



Total American Tourist Expenditures in Europe. 

It IS estimated that the principal destinations of United States 
citizens departed from seaports during 1929 were about as follows 

Number of tourists 


Europe and Levant 282, 702 

West Indies and Cential America 125, 532 

Far East 12, 000 

Canada “ 10, 000 

South America 3, 500 

Africa Negligible 


Total 433, 734 


The estimate of 282,702 citizen tourists to Europe is accepted with- 
out any refinement for the negligible percentage of United States 
Government officials and persons who subsequently visited places out- 
side Europe and the countries of the Mediterranean Basin That 
number is 95 18 per cent of the round figure, 297,000, adopted for 
“ overseas tourist, Europe, and rest of the world,” whose gi‘oss ex- 
penditures are estimated at $335,443,000, so the European share wa^ 
probably about $319,234,000 

Of the 102,627 “ alien- American ” tourists (immigrants visiting the 
homeland), about 84 04 per cent visited Europe and the Levant 
This ratio is derived from fiscal-year figures, however At $880 
each, these 86,248 persons spent about $75,898,000 

Of the $33,000,000 estimated to have been spent during 1929 by 
United States citizens (mostly wealthy) residing abroad perma- 
nently, perhaps $28,000,000 was spent in Europe This pure guess- 
work corresponds to 5,600 persons — ^men, women, and children — 
spending $5,000 each 

Omitting expenditures by sailors on shore leave, Europe’s share 
in America’s tourist expenditures (gross) during 1929 is estimated 
at $423,132,000 

Average steamship passages to or from Europe on the five cabin 
classes were, respectively, about $94, $113, $143, $160, and $260 At 
these rates the deduction for steamship passages inbound and out- 
bound is about $88,931,000 for citizen tourists. Passage payments 
by the 86,248 alien-American tourists visiting Europe in 1929 were 
probably not far from $21,907,000, assuming that of 10 of these 
passengers, 6 went by third class, 2 by second class, 1 by cabin class, 
and 1 by first class. Expenditures “ on European soil ” in 1929 were 
probably about $312,294,000 Some of these expenditures were for 
goods declared by returning tourists, but such declarations are not 
very large They reduce our invisible import, through American tour- 
ist expenditures “ on European soil ” in 1929, to about $302,000,000 

Most of the passage payments went to European vessels, however. 
During the fiscal year, 9i 28 per cent of all passengers leaving the 
United States for Europe went on European vessels In addition, 
European vessels carried large numbers of American tourists to the 
West Indies and other parts of the world 


^ Only this small pait of the total departures to Canada by 'water is included in Bureau 
of Immigration figures of departures from seaports, according to J J Kunna, of that 
bureau 

^ U S Shipping Board, Report B R No 157, p 5 



OCEAN-BORNE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The total collected yearly by foreign and American vessels as 
passage payments by travelers to and from the United States is prob- 
ably above $250,000,000 Part of this amount was paid by foreigners 
to t’oieign vessels and pait was paid by Americans to American ves- 
sels , such sums do not properly enter the United States balance of 
payments Moreover, the estimates of tourist expenditures include 
passage payments, whether to American or to foieign vessels Large 
deductions are theiefore necessaiy 

On the other hand, American vessels collect large sums from for- 
eign passengers, these are invisible exports and must be somehow 
estimated The complex method of providing for both the entry 
and the deduction — by substitution ” — is explained m last vear’s 
survey Excluding the noncontiguous intercoastal, and Gieat Lakes 
traffic, the number of passengeis cairied (inbound and outbound) by 
vessels of all flags, during the fiscal ;^ear 1929 was 1,861,847, or 6 1 
per cent larger than in the previous fiscal y§ar This suggests that 
the 1929 figuie should be about $94,000,000, a credit. 

On January 1, 1930, the Bureau of Immigiation began to collect 
statistics of arrivals and departuies of citizens and aliens, by flags 
of carrieis, by ocean lanes and by cabin classes Those statistics will 
obviate the uncertain, if ingenious, method of substitution ” in com- 
puting this important item 

PRIVATE LONG-TERM AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD 

A total of our private investments abioad, estimated by competent 
persons, is of itself interesting and valuable information, but it 
figures in a balance-of -payments survey only as a basis for estimating 
the total annual yield upon foreign investments. Fortunately a 
billion-dollar error in the estimated total of principal — and such a 
margin of error must be admitted — would create an error of only 
about $60,000,000 in the annual yield. 

Estimates for the End of 1^29 

About a year ago the finance and investment division began a 
world-wide census of American “ direct investments ” abroad, one of 
blind spots m this field Figures have already been obtained 
from over 2,000 American corporations as to their foreign branch 
plants, mineral resources, plantations, etc ; and the whole investiga- 
tion will be completed in time for next year’s survey There will be 
available also, in handbook form, the division’s annual schedules of 
foreign securities publicly offered in the United States from 1914 to 
1929, inclusive, as finally revised Besides, more accurate compara- 
tive balances of payments from 1921 to date will then be available 
Next year s bulletin will therefore contain more reliable figui es on 
American investments abroad than have heretofore been obtainable. 

In the mteiim it will be necessary to use the cumulative estimates 
brought forward from year to year in these bulletins Only range 
estimates will be given, since this method of presentation will empha- 
size the margins of errors The present compiler estimates, from the 
data at hand, that on January 1, 1980, the total of private American 
investments abroad (excluding war debts to the Umted States Treas- 



my and excluding the short-term loans to foreigners shown in the 
section, International Movement of Short-Term Capital) hes between 
the lange estimates below , 

Millions of dollars 


Latin Ameiica— 5, 051 to 5,807 

Em ope 3, 970 to 4,564 

Canada and Newfoundland 3, 155 to 3, 627 

Asia, Australia, and rest ot the world 1, 190 to 1, 368 


Total 13, 366 to 15, 866 


The foregoing figuies are assumed to consist of nominal capital 
in the case of securities and of original outlay or of present capital- 
ized earning power in the case of investments in phvsical piopeities. 
They exclude investments in such of the United States Territories 
and possessions as aie in our balance-of-payments aiea 

Certain economists whose opinions meiit respect incline still to the 
higher range of estimates It is known, howevei, that not all these 
economists give due weight to the backwash,” or “ attrition,” to 
which our acquisitions of foreign securities during any past year 
have been subjected throughout every subsequent year Around 
$8 000,000,000 of oui foreign investments are in bonds , bonds mature, 
01 are “called” befoie maturity, and a volume of them is quietly 
letiied every month by sinking-fund operations At the same time 
foreigners buy back from us from time to time small or large blocks 
of our foieign securities 

Total Yield of Our Foreign Investments Often Exaggerated 

It IS believed that most private estimates of the yield of our for- 
eign investments have been too high Heaiing a great deal about the 
high dividends of foieign bonds, one is likely to suppose that their 
typical interest rate is f or 7% per cent Indeed, 7 pei cent is, m 
one sense, the “typical” interest rate on foreign secuiities publicly 
offeied here, for in several recent years Americans have underwritten 
more 7’s than securities of any other rate 

On the other hand, during the past six years, Americans have 
underwritten nearly 2 billions of foieign bonds paying 5 per cent or 
less, including about a half billion of 4’s (mostly Canadian) Again, 
the “ backwash ” is especially likely to reduce our holdings of high- 
rate bonds , and much of them, acquired seveial years ago, have been 
refunded at lower rates The weighted-average interest rates of 
foreign secuiities underwritten heie is about a flat 6 per cent, as 
shown in last year’s survey The aveiage yield of these mvestments 
IS somewhat higher, because of bond discounts, but the estimated 
principal of our investments abioad consists of par values, for the 
most part Direct investments are estimated to have yielded 7 per 
cent 

The Kindersley leport of 1928 on British oveisea investments 
computed yields averaging 7 49 per cent on total mvestments, which 
included enoimously profitable tea and rubbei plantations Our 
direct investments, include, besides some very productive holdings, a 
half billion or so, in sugar production in the West Indies, which had 
a bad year , huge holdings of undeveloped petroleum, mineral, and 
forest lands; and an accumulation of quite woithless mines in 
Mexico and Canada 


Max Winkler’s estimate for January 1, 1930, is $16,604,052,000 



Yield of Foreign Investments in 1929. 

The compiler’s estimate for the total yield during 1929 of long- 
term American investments abroad is $876,000,000. This includes 
an estimated half-year’s dividend on half of the net increase in these 
investments during the year , and it includes $5,000,000 for estimated 
piofits from construction abioad by American engineering houses, 
an item often indistinguishable from yield on investment. 

YIELD OP FOREIGN LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

No census of foieign long-term capital in the United States has 
ever been taken and estimat^es of its total vaiy widely The Com- 
missioner of Internal Hevenue reports that no estimate can be derived 
from income-tax statistics Perhaps the best move in building an 
estimate of total foreign investments in the United States would be 
to circularize the registrais of American corporations This was 
done in 1914 by Dow Jones & Co , but its report covered only 114 
corporations 

In 1927 and again in 1929 American consuls and commercial at- 
taches were instructed to forward estimates of American investment 
holdings in the territories to which they weie assigned The results 
for 1929 appear m a foregoing section entitled “ Survey of Certain 
Invisible Data by Countries,” and there is a lengthy discussion of 
the sub]ect in the 1927 issue of the series 

Total Foreign Long-Term Investments in the United States, 

As the table shows, England is the principal investor in the United 
States, with something like $1,560,000,000, followed by Canada with 
about $935,000,000 Netherlands, Germany, and France follow, with 
aiound $400,000,000 each; much of Germany’s holdings is still in 
the charge of our Alien Property Custodian Probably in every 
country of the world, American securities are held by banks and 
insurance companies or by at least a few wealthy persons The 
estimates of American holdings in the 31 countries for winch figures 
were obtained aggregated $4,513,000,000 on December 31, 1929 
Countries not entered in the table would probably raise the total to 
at least $4,700,000,000 

This aggregate figure is assumed to represent the value of the 
investments — not the actual sums originally tied up here by for- 
eigners in past years nor the par values of securities In other 
words, it is the estimated capitalized value of earnings It excludes, 
of course, holdings by alien residents of the United States It ex- 
cludes, also, the enormous volume of short-term foreign capital kept 
in this country for dollar-exchange purposes or invested in accept- 
ances and brokers’ loans When these short-term funds are counted 
it IS evident that there is more foreign capital in the United States 
to-day than at any other time m its history 

The Rate of Capitalization. 

If capitalized at 5% per cent, on the average, the yield of the esti- 
mated principal was about $259,000,000, this low rate is suggested 
because of the marked inflation in American stock prices, until late 
in 1929 It should also be borne in mind that much of the yield 
of these securities in recent years has been in the form of stock divi- 





dends This sum is assumed to be net aftei deducting income-tax 
payments into the United States Treasuiy by nonresident aliens 
Dm mg 1928, a peiiod of low yields, foieigneis seem to have in- 
creased their investments heie by about $450,000,0(X) If the aveiage 
yield was only 4 pei cent, the 1929 figiue in the balance of payments 
would be $18,000,000 abme the 1928 figiue Th.s would be 
$270,000,000 

The aveiage latio of net piofits to the net woith of 1.520 manii- 
factuiing, mining, and meichaiidising coipoiations in the United 
States diiiing 1929 was 12 8 pei cent, compaied vith 11 T pei cent 
m 1928, accoidmg to figuies compiled In the National City Bank 
The aveiage of dividends paid nould be lower, of coui&e An exami- 
nation of the Ameiican indiistiial stocks listed on stock markets 
abioad suggests that foreigners are heavy holdeis of the so-called 
blue-chip stocks, whose use has been so spectaculai in the past five 
years 

That American piospeiity will continue foi many years, with no 
very protracted setbacks, is seemingly one of the few piedictable 
things The resultmg inci eased yield on existing foreign investments 
heie is an important element in any consideration ot oiii futuie 
balances of payments The per contra item (yield of existing Ameri- 
can investments abroad) is subject to different conditions An un- 
usual proportion of these investments is m bonds, whose dividends 
can not increase but tend to decrease through refunding at lower 
rates whenever world money rates decline even temporarily 

SHORT-TERM INTEREST AND COMMISSIONS 

Although British balances of payments considei only six oi seven 
items in all, one of those is estimated receipts from short interest 
and commissions ” Because of the importance of London in inter- 
national finance, such emphasis is wan anted In each recent year 
the estimated total of British leceipts from this source was about 
$290,000 000, or about half as much as the estimated net national 
income fiom British shipping The British estimate foi commis- 
sions” covers fees on acceptances, discounts on foreign bills, mei- 
chantmg commissions on oveisea produce, stockbrokeis’ commis- 
sions, and earnings on foreign-exchange tiansactions It includes, 
also, insurance remittances from abioad and commissions of bankeis 
who underwrite oversea capital issues, these aie otherwise classified 
heiein 

Short-Term Interest Paid and Received 

The results of the questionnaire to bankers, desciibed herein under 
the section entitled ‘‘International Movement ot Shoit-Teim Capi- 
tal,” are the basis for estimates of oui international receipts and^ 
payments on account of shoit-term inteiest It is assumed that the 
average amount of each of the several classes of accounts outstanding 
throughout the year was equal to the mean between the amount at 
the beginning of the year and the amount at the end, except in the 
case of brokers’ loans, which are assumed to have risen to something 
like $500,000,000 before the stock-market ciash in October and 
November 

Average yearly money rates, derived from the Federal Keserve 
Bulletin or ascertained by inquiry, are applied to these mean 
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amounts, item 3 is disregaided, and the estimated amounts of ac- 
ceptance commissions are added Kathei uniform rates on foieign 
deposits in this countiy are enfoiced by the New Yoik dealing 
house The usual fee tor keeping funds m biokers’ loans is about one- 
half of 1 pel cent pei annum 

The lesuits thus found aie $144 000,000 paid to foieigners and 
$88,000,000 received from foieigners 

Intel est on a bank account may acciue for yeais befoie the de- 
positor withdiaws it, and it does not diiectly affect the balance of 
international payments until it is withdiawn On the othei hand, 
our balance-ot-payments item, “ changes in intei national banking 
accounts, as revealed by questionnaire,'’ is based on the balances of the 
banking accounts fiom year end to year end, and those balances may 
include some of the inteiest accrued duiing the year Yet we aie 
compelled to assume that the net change in those balances was a net 
cash claim Theiefoie, short-teim inteiest in the balance of pay- 
ments IS perhaps best legarded as a collective entiy 


Stock-Transfer Taxes and Brokerage. 

During 1929 foreigners sold to Ameiicans about $1,314,000,000 
of American securities, as seen in the section entitled “ International 
secuiities movement ” The seller is chaiged stock-tiansfer taxes of 
2 cents on each share by both the Fedeial Government and New 
Yoik State Assuming that the volume of securities sold to Ameri- 
cans by foreigners, excluding bonds, was $1,000,000,000 and that the 
aveiage quotation of all stocks was $100, our stock-tiansfer tax 
receipts totaled something Idve $400,000 

A biokerage of 12'^^ cents per shaie is charged to both buyei and 
seller in all security transfers Assuming that all but $500,000,000 
of the tiansactions under items a, and d of the international 
securities movement weie on American stock markets, brokerage re- 
ceipts from foreigners are estimated at $4,625,000 Other miscel- 
laneous income to biokeis in their foreign accounts is estimated to 
have raised this figure to $7,000,000 

Inteiest paid by foreign speculators on maigin is an item of bal- 
ance-of-payments dimensions If these specula tois were all ^4ong 
of the market,” if they maintained their positions for one-eighth of 
a year, on the aveiage, their average volume of borrowings thiough- 
out 1929 was around $60,320,000 The average renewal rate on call 
loans foi the year having been 7 03 per cent, America’s receipts 
from this souice weie about $4,240,000 The like figure for 1928 
was also about $4,000,000 


Financial Commissions and Brokerage 

Practically all leceipts by Americans, for exports both visible and 
^ invisible, are made in dollar exchange Moreover, some American 
payments to foreigners are made by New York draft or dollar cur- 
rency Others are made in exchange on foreign countries Most of 
the annual total of oiu international receipts and payments, aggre- 
gating upward of 20 billions, results in a purchase of foieign ex- 
mange, upon which American or foreign bankers make a profit. 
Inere is apparently no means of estimating how much Americans 
pay to foreign banks, or foreigners pay to American banks, in gross 
pronts on foreign exchange It will be assumed, therefore, that the 
two sides of the account balance The same assumption must be 
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made as regaids the numerous other sei vices of international banks, 
and as regards the profits from arbitiage transactions, whether on 
securities or in foreign exchange 

Equally elusive are stock-market brokerages and the profits and 
losses of foreigneis from speculative “ fliers ” on Wall Street Specu- 
lation by foreigners, Canadians chiefly, is extremely impoitant, and 
foieign speculators in stocks, as a gioup and in the long lun, can 
hardly avoid paying heavily to American brokers and to pool opera- 
tors With the rising secuiity prices of recent years, howevei, they 
may have profited Lack of knowledge on this point is a sizable 
defect in these annual surveys 

IMIMIGRANT REMITTANCES 

Sums sent to the “ old country ” by foreign-born residents of the 
United States aie one of the least visible of the curient items They 
come fiom the more than 15,000,000 foieign-born residents in all 
parts of the United States, piactically all of whom are self-suppoit- 
mg Most of these remittances are made by international banks, by 
postal money orders, and by United States currency in letters The 
total remitted from the United States by postal ordeis is public 
knowledge, and the part thereof consisting of immigrant remittances 
can be estimated closely enough The far greatei sum of such lemit- 
tances through large international banks, however, usually can not 
be segregated, even roughly, by the bankers themselves, while ciii- 
lency shipments by mail leave no clues at all 

What the Item Includes. 

As commonly understood, the item consists mostly of sums sent 
abroad for the suppoit, partial at least, of close relatives of our im- 
migrants Advances of funds to lelatives and fi lends for traveling 
expenses to this country are also known to be important Thus, of 
the 279,678 aliens admitted during the last fiscal year, 43 4 per cent 
declared to our immigration authorities that their passage had been 
paid by relatives or by others, either in this country or a&oad 

According to banks situated in the New York slum district, gifts 
of money for Cliristmas and for certain other fete days aie so large 
as to create seasonal movements in their sales of foreign exchange 
Postal authorities of the Irish Free State repoited receip>ts of about 
170,000 postal money oiders fiom the United States dining the 1928 
Christmas season Cash legacies by immigrants dying in this coun- 
try aie believed to be noteworthy Intel esting, if unimportant, aie 
sums sent back for the dowries of sisters or daughteis 

Contributions to educational, relief, and leligious bodies, oiganized 
abioad, might be mentioned, but these probably constitute a minor 
group of remittances, m view of the gieater strength of family 
rather than community ties, except in noithwestein Europe Eeally 
enoimous sums have been deposited in banks abroad by our immi- 
grants, notably in Italy During the period of inflation probably 
even greater sums weie sunk m Germany by our German immi- 
grants as a speculation in exchange Conti ibutions to various politi- 
cal parties in Ii eland have been mentioned, and a highway in the 
Peloponnesus was built largely by Greek emigrants to this countiy 

Of great importance, perhaps, are the sums cained back by our 
immigrants when they leave the United States peimanently Many 
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leave because they have failed heie, and hence have little to take 
away Others however, leave to invest then savings m the father- 
land When an extiemely wealthy immigiant departs to leside 
abroad on his income, Ins investments are likely to remain heie, and 
the sums he draws theiefrom should be classified not as immigiant 
zemittances but as “yield of foreign investments in the United 
St&itGS 

The expenditures by immigrants on biief visits to the homeland 
are herein classified as “American tourist expendituies abioad’^ 
Purchases of foreign securities and other investments by immigrants 
are classified as “foreign stocks and bonds bought from foieigners 
in small lots” or as “direct Ameiican investments abroad,” it being 
known that most immigrants eventually become citizens of the United 
States Payments by the United States Government to veterans and 
pensioners in foreign countries are classified as “ United States Gov- 
ernment expenditures abroad ” Sums sent to chinches abroad, such 
as the donations to “ Peter’s pence,” are classified as “ Missionary, 
charitable, and scientific contributions ” The value of gift packages 
sent abroad by parcel post is ignored, as such shipments do not ordi- 
narily appear in the total of exports by parcel post 

It IS convenient to classify as immigrant leinittances the estimated 
pay roll of persons residmg ]ust over the border in Canada and com- 
muting daily for employment in this country At Detroit this pay 
roll was estimated at $12,000,000 in 1928 by O M Butler, then 
manager of this buieau’s district office in Detroit, his pei contia 
estimate (pay roll of American residents near Detroit employed in 
Canada) was $1,200,000 At Buffalo and Niagaia Falls the coi- 
responding estimates for that year, by George C Doherty, of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, were, respectively, a debit of 
$2,625,000 and a ciedit of $300,000 The same figures, resulting in 
a net debit of about $13,000,000, are used for 1929 


Sums Taken Abroad by Permanently Departing Immigrants. 

The estimates of immigrant remittances by countries in the section 
herein entitled “ Survey of certain invisible data by countries ” 
include sums taken back to the homeland by immigrants departing 
permanently These sums are probably declining, under the influence 
of the immigration act of 1924, which strongly favors the admittance 
of quota immigrants alieady having one or moie relatives heie or 
having other strong ties to the United States The number of these 
so-called emigrant aliens depaited in the fiscal year 1929 was only 
69,203,^® which is the smallest for any recent year except 1917, when 
military lestrictions on travel cut the number to 66,277 In 1921 the 
number was 247,718, but it was piobably swollen by the widespread 
unemployment of that fiscal year In 1925 the number was 92,728 
The 1927 survey contained an estimate of $267 each taken out of 
the United States by these “ emigrant aliens ” The estimate was 
necessary, tiee-hand as it had to be 
At least three other estimates have subsequently come to hand 
1. The Czechoslovak Government circularized emigrants returned 
from the United States m 1925 and 1926, numbering 2,407 and 2,358, 


^ ^Annual Report of Commissioner Geneial of Immigration, 1929, p 207 The figure 
mcluaes aliens wlio had resided in the United States for at least a year and who did 
not intend to return 



Tespectively ; but only 150 in the former yeai and 201 m the latter 
declared themselves in possession of funds ’’ The average sum 
brought back by the 2,407 and 2,368 persons was found to be, respec- 
tively, only about $92 50 and $125 70 The aveiage brought back 
by those “ in possession of funds ’’ was about $1,480 

2 The Hungarian Central Office of Statistics found that of 2,870 
emigrants returning from the United States in 1927, only 398 re- 
turned without means. Its estimated average of funds brought in 
by all these emigrants was only $256 

3 The Yugoslav Government used a deductive estimate of $500 
oach brought back in 1927 from the United States by the 3,500 
emigrants returned during 1927 A comparison of the number of 
these xiersons with United States statistics of Yugoslavs departed 
during that year however, indicates that it includes persons on 
temporary visits to the homeland, herein classified as alien- Ameiican 
tourists 

Estimates for Earlier Years. 

The total for this item in 1907 was estimated by C F Speare at 
$250,000,000, an estimate based largely upon his investigation 
among the small alien bankers in our leading cities During the 
same year the Immigration Commission made an estimate of 
$275,000,000 Professors Bullock, Williams, and Tucker, of Har- 
vard University, writing in 1919, deemed those estimates too high, 
and they adopted $150,000,000 a year as the average figure before and 
during the wax' In 1920-21 Piofessor Williams circularized the 
banks of American cities having large foreign populations and 
-concluded that postarmistice immigrant remittances were at least 
three times as great as those of the immediate pre-war period He 
•alluded to the increased need in Euiope at that time and to the high 
prosperity of workers here His bulked estimates of remittances by 
immigrants and by minor relief organizations for 1919, 1920, and 
1921 were, respectively, $600,000,000, $700,000,000, and $500,000,000. 
The similarly bulked estimate for 1922, by the Department of 
Commerce, was $400,000,000 The 1925 survey, by Dr Franklin W 
Pyan, carried revised estimates in round millions of net immigrant 
remittances (after deducting sums brought by newly arrived imnu- 
grants) for the years 1922 to 1925, of 325, 290, 300, and 810 These 
-estimates were x^educed considerably by the present compiler, m fee 
table of comparative balances of payments towaid the end of this 
bulletin The reasons for those reductions will now be stated 

Past Estimates Probably Too High. 

There are several reasons to believe that immigrant remittances 
have declined somewhat in recent years and to expect that they will 
decline further Europe has prospered increasingly during the past 
few years, and the need of assistance is less acute When the Conti- 
nent generally was on a paper-currency basis, our immigrants could 
sometines bestow upon relatives abroad benefits equaling three or 
five times their own sacrifices in remitting them Remittances by 
any individual immigrant might be expected to decline as the years 
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pass, and with lestiicted immigration the proportion of newly ai lived 
immigiants to total immigrants tend to fall Moreover, under the 
present restrictions, priority is given to wives and mothers of lanmi- 
grants — the most dependent relatives Families have been consoli- 
dated on this side of the water 

That all recent American estimates of immigrant remittances are 
too high is suggested by the corresponding estimates by foreigners 
of emigrant remittances received by the countries from which our 
imimgiants come In the case of Germany in 1921 the total esti- 
mated by German economists to have been received from all countries 
IS about a third of what the Department of Commeice had esti- 
mated to have been sent to Germany from the United States alone, 
and in certain other countries there are lesser disparities of the same 
kind 

Figures obtained from bankers sometimes include remittances from 
merchandise and foi the purchase of foieign securities or for other 
investments 

In general, estimates fiom abroad aie likely to include sums which 
should be excluded for reasons explained in the foregoing discussion 
of What the item includes ” ; this applies notably to expenditures 
by immigrants on biref visrts to the homeland Because of the several 
tendencres to exaggerate, no estimate is made for countries omitted 
from the table 

There is little to indicate, however, that a really heavy decrease has 
occurred during the past three or four years Remittances to China 
and to Spam have probably been inci easing, likewise with the item 
of Canadian border laboieis The estimated 10 per cent reduction^ 
in the 1928 survey, was probably excessive, considering that the 1927 
figure was made abnormally low by temporary conditions in Italy 

Reports fiom Commercial Attaches and Consuls. 

The estimates by the Department of Commerce for the years 1922 to 
1920 inclusive, weie made on the basis of a questionnaire to a few of 
cm commeicial attachfe in the fall of 1922 The returns from a 
similar C|uestionnaii e sent out in 1927 to a much larger number of 
foreign representatives of our Government reported a total of 
$211,000,000 This figuie, however, was about $20,000,000 less than 
normal because of the heavy withdrawal of deposits m Italy during 
that yeai , and it was about $13,000,000 too low, because it excluded 
the pay roll of Canadian border laborers The gioss figuie for 1927 
apparently should have been about $260,000,000^ or actually $7,000,000 
more than the 1926 figuie as enteied in the comparative statement 
The latter might reasonably be raised slightly, to denote the probable 
decrease each year Because of the unusual Italian reduction in 1927, 
the 1928 figure imght be raised to $250,000,000 

No questionnaiie was sent out for 1928 The results of that for 
1929 aie shown in the table under Survey of certain invisible data 
by countries ” The total of the approximately 40 estimates for 1929 
IS $246,919,000 5 tins is adopted outiight 
The Final Estimate Defended. 

To most countries our immigrant remittances could hardly have 
increased since 1927 Accordingly, except in the cases of Italy, 


^ Mpinoranduin on Balance of Pajment<^, 1011—1925, Vol 1, p 127, published by League 

oi Nations. 
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Spam, and China, -wheiever the estimate for a particular country 
was appieciably greater than that for 1927, the average of the two 
estimates was used for 1929 The Italian estimate for 1927 was 
abnoimally low because during that year Italian imimgrants drew 
down their deposits in Italy to the extent of about $20,000,000, in- 
stead of making the usual volume of lemittances The 1927 esti- 
mate foi China, $15,000,000, was probably too low 
The estimates for the individual countries were usually made by 
our representatives abroad after consulation with foreign economists 
and publicists* As the subject is by no means new to them, their 
estimates aie at least not naive The margin of error in the total 
is large, of course, despite the probability of many offsetting errors 
in the fignres by countries That the final figuie is possibly not 
too high is suggested by the figures for immigrant remittances in 
the Canadian balances of payments, which ranged between $258,000 
000 and $296,000,000 in the three years 1925 to 1927 

A Deduction from Immigrant Remittances 

Theie is an important credit item with which to offset paitially 
this estimated debit of $246,919,000 Each immigiant admitted to 
the United States is requiied to show to our immigiation authorities 
$25 m cash, plus enough to covei tian&poitation to his inland desti- 
nation Most aliens thus arriving for the first time naturally bring 
in consideiably more than this minimum simi The average amount 
actually shown by immigiant aliens admitted during the fiscal year 
1929 (Table 11, of Annual Report by the Conimissioner General of 
Immigiation) was about $76 60 Sums bioiight in but not shown 
maA^ have laisecl the average to about $90 

Consulting the table of Aliens admitted by classes under the im- 
migration act of 1924'’ (see section entitled ^'American tourist ex- 
penditures overseas ”), it is found that the quota and nonquota im- 
migiants so ainving during the calendar year numbered 265,519, this 
being the total of classes Nos 5 to 16, inclusive, minus the touiist 
classes Nos 6 and 11 Of these, about 89 000 were fiom Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Mexico, and were considered under boidei tour- 
ist traffic , but no deduction is made on that account, because of the 
extiemely large number of aliens illegally enteiing the United States 
each year If the aveiage sum brought in pei person was $90, the 
total was about $23,897,000 

The net estimate of immigiant remittances in 1928 is, therefore, 
$223,000,000 The 1928 estimates aie levised to a debit of 250 and a 
credit of 25. 

WAR-DEBT PAYMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 

The piincipal receipts by the United States GoA-ernment from for- 
eign sources are sums from foreign governments on account of in- 
terest and principal of obligations held by the United States The 
maximum annual receipt from this source — ^neaily 60 years hence— 
will be about $415,000,000 The annuities increase gradually, but 
last year’s receipts equaled nearly half the maximum annuity 
As of the dates when the debt-iunding tieaties weie concluded, the 
present worth ” of the annuities stipulated therein was $5,873,638,000 
at 5 per cent compound interest^® For some purposes this sum 


^Combined Annual Eepoits of the Woild War Debt Commission, pp 44-45 



should be included m the total estimate of United States foreign 
investments It is considerably less than foreign investments (long- 
term and short-term) in the United States 
In no year since 1922 have the receipts from this source been less 
than $183,000,000 The total collected during the calendai years 
1922-1929, inclusive, is $1,608,000,000— all of which was applied to 
reducing the public debt of the Federal Government, as provided by 
law In 1929 the receipts totaled $212,002,000, as shown in the table 
by countries 


Payments Eeceivbd trom PoEEiaN Goternments on“ Account of Principal and 
Interest Due on Their Obligations Held by the United States During the 
Calendar Tear 1929 


GovernmeDt 

Principal 

Interest 

Government 

Prmcipal 

Interest 


$287, 656 
2,950, 000 
3,000, 000 


Italy - 

^ $6, 000, 000 



$2,6^, 000 

Latvia 

$90, 000 
143, 710 
3, 000, 000 


Lithuania 

36, 098 

TT.fitnTiifi 

250, 000 
261, 300 
10, 183, 528 
133, 590, 000 
243, 340 
67, 947 

Poland 


53,000 
22, 251, 463 
27, 000, 000 
268, 923 
11, 246 

Rumania 

600, 000 
200, 000 

61, 567, 286 


Yugoslavia 


Great Britain 

Grftena 

Total 

150, 444, 886 

Hungary 

* 


Source United States Treasury Department 


Small Deduction from War -Debt Payments. 

For balance-of -payments purposes a deduction from the total pay- 
ments credited to the debtor g^overnments arises from payments 
received in the form of United States bonds acquired by the debtor 
governments for less than par The debt-funding treaties legalize 
payments in any United States bonds issued after April 6, 1917, if 
the debtor government has given a 30-day notice that this method of 
payment is to be elected in vhole or m part In the eight calendar 
years ended with 1929 the total of payments credited to the debtor 
governments was about $1,607,600,000; of this about $1,116,100,000 
consisted of principal or accrued interest of United States bonds 
dehvered to the Treasury 

This deduction seems to have amounted to only about $12,500,000 
throughout those eight years, but it was about $4,600,000 in 1929, 
about $2,600,000 m 1928, about $1,200,000 in 1927, and about 
$3,600,000 m 1923 As the annuities rise in future years the deduc- 
tions are likely to become more important, particularly in periods 
of rising money rates 

The estimates assume (1) that the bonds tendered had been pur- 
chased by the debtors during the three months preceding the date 
of tender and (2) that the purchase price included three-fourths of 
the accrued interest for which the tendering government received 
credit. The average purchase price of the bonds was computed from 
the market quotations of each Wednesday during the three months 
The computation, though laborious, does not pretend to fine accuracy 
War-Debt Receipts in Our Balance of Payments. 

^ Persons unfamihar with the magnitude of international transac- 
tions find it difficult to put the war-debt payments into proper per- 
spective ^ Many have feared that these payments would have to be 
received in imported merchandise in quantities that would swamp 
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domestic pioduction Last year’s wai-debt receipts were about $212,- 
000,000, while our receipts from foreigners totaled over $10,000,- 
000,000 Graphically represented, if our total cash receipts from 
abroad covered the 52 square inches of this page, the space covered by 
the war “debt receipts would be considerably less than that of two or- 
dinary American postage stamps 
The following is an excerpt from the 1926 survey 

Theie Ms been much loose reasoning as to the influence of the wai-debt 
receipt upon our merchandise trade It is a seiious erroi to say that the debtor 
nations can pay us only by shipping meichandise Our war-debt receipts are 
an invisible export As such, they tend (1) ‘'to detiact from” all our other 
expoits — including not only meichandise exports but mvisibles and (2) ” to pro- 
mote ” every import, whether visible or invisible The numerous invisibles wiU 
absoib a large part of the influence of the debt receipts, and i eduction m our 
meichandise exports may absorb even more No gieat inciea^e in merchandise 
impoits is thus to be expected as the result of debt receipts, and a part of such 
increase would be in noncompetitive goods on the fiee list The i eduction in our 
merchandise exports through wai-debt receipts wiU mjuie us precisely as a 
labor-saving device would injure us , imports, visible and invisible, will come ta 
us without future effort , that is, without oui being compelled to produce again a 
corresponding value of visible and invisible expoits to exchange foi them A 
nation is not impoverished by receiving wealth^ 

OTHER GOVERNMENTAL TRANSACTIONS 

The aggregate receipts and payments under the head of Other 
governmental ” have risen from a total of about $132,000,000 m 
1922 to about $212,000,000 in 1929, largely because of the heavy cash 
refunds made by the Alien Property Custodian m the more recent 
yeais So large and heterogeneous a gioup of transactions deserves 
analysis, which is supplied m the table In every item care was 
taken to exclude transactions with territories within our balance-of- 
payments area A few of the minor items, however, peitain to the 
vear ended June 30, 1929, 

Foreign Cash Transactions of the United States Government (Other Than 
War-Debt Receipts), Foreign Representation in the United States, and- 
Panama Canae Tolrs Paid by American Vessels 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Depaitment or bureau 

Ee- 

ceipts 

Pay- 

ments 

Department or bureau 

Re- 

ceipts 

Pay- 

ments 

Treasury Department 

German mixed claims 

13, 512 
13, 104 


Department of State— Con 
International bureaus and in- 
demnities . - 


1,118 


<» 12, 167 
531 
50, 000 
30, 410 
20, 305 
13, 107 

8, 342 ' 

1,409 

Consulai fees collected 

« 6, 661 

Miscellaneous bureaus 

Allen Property OnstodiaTi 

135 

Veterans’ Bureau 

Pension Enreau ... __ 

8, 300 
1, 359 
3, ISO 
1, 700 
336 

i 

152. 270 

Navy Department 

Wai Depaitment 



Post Office Department*^--. 366 

Denartment of Commerce ' 

Panama Canal 

Depaitment of State 

Foreign representation here.. 
Ameiican repiesentation abroad 
American embassy and legation 
buddings 

rn’ooo 

9, 000 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Labor 

Department of Justice 

Department of Interior 

Total - 

73 

(-) 

(•) 

(-) 

59. 751 


i 


1 P 


• A nonrecurring transaction 

& Net revenue fiom canal operations transferred from the Zone to Washington 
« The per contra transactions appear under Other merchandise adjustments ” 

Excluding postal money-order transactions 

* Negligible 

See also discussion of “ promotive ” and “ detractive ” influences in section entitled 
Purpose and Methods of Balance of Payments ” 




MISSIONARY, CHARITABLE, AND SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS 

No geneial questionnaire was sent out to ascertain the expenditures 
abioad in 1929 of leligious, charitable, and scientific oigamzations in 
the United States It was assumed that most of the contributing 
organizations would continue to lemit in about the same volume as in 
1928, on which a complete report was printed in the 1928 survey 
Letteis were sent, however, to five of the lai’gest remitting oigani- 
zations Protestant contributions in 1929 will be enteied at $29,000,- 
000, 01 $1,000,000 less than in 1928 The Ameiican Joint Jewish 
Distribution Committee reports $1,114,000 less for 1929 The Ameri- 
can Red Cross spent about $65,000 less outside our balance-of-pay- 
ments area; as in 1928, its heaviest remittances were to Porto Rico 
in connection with the hurricane The heavy lemittances by the 
Rockefeller Foundation weie about $16,000 less Remittances by the 
Near East Relief were off $139,000 
These five important organizations lepoited an aggiegate decline 
of $2,334,000 The total for 1928 was $52,471,000 That total, how- 
ever, incoirectly included $1,503,000 remitted by the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society, which functions as a bank, its 
operations should have been included undei “ Immigrant lemit- 
lances ” The 1929 total was, therefore, about $48,634,000 , that for 
1928 is revised to a debit of 51 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS 

Life insuiance in force in the United States is about thiee tunes 
great as in all other countries combined The fields of file, cas- 
ualty, fidelity, and maiine insurance also are covered by oui highly 
diversified insuiance oigamzations The annual premiums on Ameri- 
can insurance, of all kinds, sold to policyholders beyond our frontiers 
are extremely laige Not all of this, however, should enter the bal- 
ance of payments, the administrative expenses of our companies 
abroad, plus their foreign investments made out of premiums le- 
ceived aliroad and insurance claims paid to pohcyholdeis abioad, 
piobably reduce this invisible export at least by half Besides, 
oui pienuum payments to foreign insurance companies, including 
payments for reinsurance, constitute an outgo offsetting, paitly or 
largely, oui insurance expoits Available statistics aie fragmentary 
and never very recent, such as are peitinent aie summarized below 
American Insurance Exports to Canada 

Canadians are our most important foreign policyholders Dining 
1927 the 17 American life-insurance companies in Canada had a 
premium mcome and annuity consideration ” of about $58,000,000 
(Report of the Supeiintendent of Insurance, Dominion of Canada, 
p hi ) The total assets in Canada of these Ameiican companies at 
the end of 1927 was about $287,000,000 (p Ixvii) , and their gross 
amount of insurance in force on that date was $1,659,000,000 (p 
Ixxxv) > ^ ^ ^ \i 

In September the compiler circularized the 14 American life-in- 
surance companies which were writing new business in Canada in 
1928, requesting a rough estimate of the excess, in 1928, of your 
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lemittances to 3’oui head office in the United States (exclusive of 
profits) over receipts from your head office” The investigation 
juelded little that was conciete, despite the obvious desire of the 
companies to coopeiate The books of the companies aie not set up 
to show the desiied information Several of the companies make 
a practice of depositing exclusively in Canadian banks and of in- 
vesting exclusively in Canadian securities Such pait of the latter 
as are bought on Wall Street, howevei, would be included heiein 
under Int^ernational Seciuities Movement ” Diiimg the wai the 
Canadian insniance act was amended to requiie all foreign life- 
insurance companies to invest at least half of their Canadian deposits 
in Canadian secuiities, but the amendment was latei lepealed In- 
vestments may now be made in aUy security authorized by the Treas- 
uiy Board, tliese include foreign government and state bonds 

American fire-insurance companies opeiatmg in Canada number 
almost exactly 100, in 1928 net premiums collected by them aggre- 
gated about $19,000,000 In addition are a host of American mis- 
cellaneous insurance companies in Canada dealing with such 
branches as tornado, hail, ciedit, fidelity, plate glass, boiler, biiiglaiy, 
automobile, their net premiums in 1928 totaled about $6,000,000 
(Dominion Superintendent Keport, Fire and Miscellaneous, 1928; 
qip cxcv and cvii ) 

Ameiican Insurance Exports 'Elsewhere 

American companies transact insurance business in moie than 30 
comitiies Most of the business is in this hemispheie, veiy little of 
it is in Europe, some of it is in the Far East Most types oi Amer- 
ican insiuance companies are represented m the United Kingdom 
In Canada we lead Biitish companies in life and in ceitain miscella- 
neous insurance, but follow British companies m fiie insurance 
American companies seem to lead in Cuba and the Philippines, and 
they have important inteiests in nearly all the Latin American coiin- 
tiies and China American companies operating in Cuba and the 
Philippines run into the dozens 

Ameiican Impoits of Insurance, 

About 68 regularly licensed and about 18 nonlicensed foreign com- 
panies tiansact fire and marine insurance business in the United 
States Net premiums collected in 1927 by the licensed companies 
totaled $160,210,000 (p A-164, Fiie and Marine, 1927) The net 
amount remitted abroad to their home offices during 1928 by these 
United States blanches of foieign fire-insuiance companies was 
$13,888,533 The corresponding marine-insurance figure was $2,- 
385,662, total, $16,274,195 (The Insiuance Yearbook for 1929, 
Fire and Marine, p 488 ) This is one of the few figures of real use, 
f 01 -balance-of -payments purposes, anywheie obtainable The fact 
that the fire-insurance lemittances to foieigneis (including Cana- 
dians) exceed the coi responding marine-insuiance figure is somewhat 
surprising, paiticiilaily as the latter figure must include hull insur- 
ance, in which American companies have great difficulty in com- 
peting Probably some of the net remittances of these companies 
should be classed as “yield of foreign investments in the United 
States ” rather than as imports of insurance services 



There are m this country numerous Canadian and British life and) 
miscellaneous insurance companies Figures for their operations are 
not summarized in the statistical publications on insurance 

Conclusion. 

The net figuie for Ameiica’s international dealings in insuiance of 
all kinds can not be computed or estimated satisfactorily It is 
piobably not a large figure Nor can the total volume be closely 
appioximated. The extremely rough assumption is made that the 
account balanced at $70,0005000 in all lecent years This conclusion 
necessitates revisions in the estimates of previous years 

MISCELLANEOUS MINOR ITEMS 
International Advertising, 

No othei nation makes such extensive use of advertising in either 
its domestic tiade oi its export trade as the United States Eight 
leading export advertising agencies at New Yoik cairy a total of 
nearly 250 export advertising accounts, the total bookings of which 
have been carefully investigated by the specialties division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce At least six important 
American advertismg agencies have established their own branches in 
other parts of the woild, primarily “ to serve the accounts ” of a few 
of the largest and most prolific advertisers of the United States. 
Much additional American advertising abroad is placed thiough 
foreign agencies or directly by our manufacturers In the case of 
certain commodities, disbursements for this purpose are deducted 
from the proceeds of sales abroad by the representatives of the 
American exporter 

The total foreign advertising bill of the United States in 1929 was 
probably not less than $50,000,000, and this does not include volun- 
tary advertising by foreign concerns on behalf of American merchan- 
dise Much of this goes to Canada Our previously published' 
estimates aie clearly too low and must be revised Exact figures are^ 
of course, impossible to obtain 

Regarding the flow of advertising funds in the opposite direction, 
there is less to go by A glance through the advertisements of lead- 
ing New York newspapers reveals a tremendous emphasis on im- 
ported merchandise, but how much of such advertising is financed by 
the foreign suppliers of goods is unknown There is a constantly 
growing volume of tourist advertising directly paid for by foieign 
governments, railroads, steamship companies, and hotels Besides 
are cooperative campaigns financed by foreign producers; witness 
Japan tea, Ceylon tea, Brazilian mate, Brazilian coffee, NoiwegiaU) 
cod liver oil, and Spanish olives A fair figure for the cash remit- 
tances involved during 1929 would be $5,000,000 

The foregoing information was supplied by the chief of the 
specialties division of this bureau 

Cablegrams, Radiograms, and Telephone Services 

For the 1927 survey, in order to learn the totals involved in our 
mternational commumcations, the seven compames operating in this 
field T^re circularized and assured that their individual returns 
would be guarded in utmost secrecy. All seven companies reported 



the sums they had received fiom foreigneis and paid to foieigners 
during the calendar year 1927 It was thus found that during 1927 
communication companies in the United States collected $21,706,000 
from foreigners and paid foreigners $18,095,000 
As the volume of these transactions piobably does not vary sharply 
from year to year, the companies were spared the inconvenience of a 
questionnaire on their operations in 1928 Both the credit and the 
debit of this account increased by about 5 per cent m 1928, according 
to the chief of the communications section of this bureau This esti- 
mate was based upon oral information received from of&ceis of the 
companies The credit, therefore, was 23; and the debit 19 
The seven companies were again circularized as to their foreign 
operations in 1929, and again all seven reported The year’s opera- 
tions resulted in collections from foreign countries of $27,070,814 and 
payments to foreign countries of $19,014,657 The interpolated fig- 
ures for 1928 would be a ciedit of 24 and a debit of 19, but no re- 
vision IS made m the 1928 estimates 

Imports of Canadian Electric Power 

Beginning with the second quarter of 1926, the Dommion Bureau 
of Statistics has published statistics on the lalo watt-hours and values 
involved in its export of electrical energy to the United States In 
1929 the kilowatt-hours numbered about 1,565,000,000, valued at 
$4,075,231 The per contra item in the Canadian figuies came to 
only $97,020. 

Subscription to Magazines and Newspapers 
The 1926 survey estimated foreign subsciiptions to American mag- 
azines and newspapers at $5,000,000, and that figure is now repeated 
for 1929 The Blue Book of the Audit Bureau of Circulation for 
1926 showed that foreign subscriptions to 27 of the more important 
American periodicals totaled about $2,950,000 Most of these sub- 
scriptions were by Canadians 

The per contra item, Ameiican subsciiptions to foreign newspapers 
and magazines, was aibitiaiily estimated at $1*000,000 in 1926 and 
again in 1927. This estimate was ceitainly too low* as was lecentlv 
pointed out by Prof Herbeit Feis, of the University of Cincinnati 
A circular letter to a few of the larger public libraiies of the 
country elicited the following infoimation In 1927 the New York 
Public Library received 12*691 foieigii peiiodicals, of these, 5,191 
were paid for, and the rest weie obtained as gifts oi thiough ex- 
chan ere In 1928 the Chicago Public Libraiy was receiving 289 

foreign newspapers and magazines, the Free Libraiy of Philadelphia 
was receiving ^07, the San Francisco Public Library* 114* that at 
Detroit, 280 ; and that at Boston, 690 
Most of these foreign subsciiptions by public libraiies and by uni- 
veisities go through the hands of a lelatively small number of firms 
especiall;^ equipped for such service Several of these firms were 
ciicularized, bx^t only one was willing to estimate the total business 
of all such firms, plus the subscriptions sent direct That firm esti- 
mated American subscriptions to foreign periodicals in 1928 at 
$3*000,000 This estimate is adopted for 1929 
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International News Services. 

American newspapers and pi ess syndicates gather news from the 
four corners of the globe, at considerable expense, and there is a 
per contia item of ‘American news exported” Much of the ex- 
penditure under this head is believed to be included herein under 
cablegram and radio charges and under tourist expenditures; hence 
no separate entry is made in the table 

FOREIGN CAPITAL SECURITIES PUBLICLY OFFERED IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

The purchase of foieign securities and the making of other new 
foreign investments have for many years constituted our largest 
invisible import These transactions for 1929 are herein included 
under three groups (1) Foreign capital issues publicly offered in the 
United States; (2) privately taken foreign issues and direct invest- 
ments abroad, and (3) foreign stocks and bonds bought from for- 
eigners in small lots, as learned by questionnaire The third group 
IS covered under the International securities movement ” 

A separate bulletin (released on April 9)^^ by this division is 
devoted to the details of foreign securities publicly offered in this 
country during 1929 It contains an itemized schedule of the 148 
foreign issues brought out here during the year, classified by coun- 
tries and areas, by type of issuer, and by months and quarters It 
contains, also, a review of the conditions responsible ±oi the great 
decline in this type of financing. The following table was extracted 
therefrom 


Par Value of Foreign Securities PuELioLy Offerisdi in the United Sta^js 

IN 1929 



j Nominal capital 



Country of Issue or destination 
of capital 

Government 
issues and 
government- 
guaranteed 
corporate ' 
issues 1 

Corporate 

issues 

Total issues 

Total net 
nominal (less 
refunding) 

Net discount 
(-) or 

premium (-f-) 

Europe 

International 


$7,720,745 

$7,720,745 

$7,720 746 


DenmarlE 

France 

$3, 575, 000 

200, 000 ' 

d, 575, 000 
200 000 

1 1, 675, 000 

200, 000 

-$187, 687 

Germany — 

Great Bntam. 

21, 476, 000 

10, 149, 000 
19,060,697 

31, 625, 000 

29. 625. 000 

I 19, 060, 597 

13.700.000 
6, 419, 500 

64, 671, 339 

-1, 984, 590 
-100,000 
-611, 876 
-660 340 
-622, 000 

Italy 



Rumania— 

6, ho, 500 


1 5, 419, 500 

64,673,339 

Sweden 

fU A71 3SQ 




Total Europe 

30, 470, 600 


' 145, 972, 181 

141, 972, 181 

-3, 956, 492 



Canada 

159, 710, GOO 

149, 019, 700 

308, 730, 300 

289, 693, 425 

-2, 066, 236 

Latin America 

International 


59,827,200 

3. 186. 000 

5. 485. 000 
28,000,000 

59,827,200 

4,685,000 

16. 383. 000 

70. 400.000 

59,827, 200 
3, 186, OOO 

16. 383. 000 

70. 400. 000 


Argentina 

Braz.ll . 

i, 500, 000 

10. 898. 000 

42. 400. 000 
1,750,000 

10, COO, 000 

-60, 000 

Chile 

“1, 279, 190 

Colombia- 

~3, 266, 000 

Cuba 1 

7 Q07 KHA 

1,750, UUO 
17, 927, 500 
1,337, 500 

1. 440. 000 

2.700.000 

1, 760, 000 
17, 927, 600 

“122, 500 

Mexico _ - i 

/ y OUU 

1,337,600 
940, 000 
2, 700, 000 


Panama _ 

500,000 

1, 337, 600 

-60, 000 

Venezuela ^ 

1. 440. 000 

2. 700. 000 

“2, 600 

Total Latin America 

67,048,000 

109,402,200 

176,460,200 

174,950.200 

-4,780, 190 


1929. by Paul D Dickens Trade 



P\R Value of Foeeign' Seourities Publicly Offered in the United States 

IN 1929 — Continued 


Country of issue or destination 
of capital 

Nominal capital 

Total net 
nominal (less 
refunding) 

Netdiscount 
(-) or 

premium (-}-) 

Government 
Issues and 
government 
guaranteed 
corporate 
issues 

Corporate 

issues 

Total issues 

Par East i 

China 


$50,000,000 

11,450,000 

$50, 000, 000 
11,450,000 

$60, 000, 000 
1, 450, OQO 


Japan 


-$429,375 

Total Par East 

United States Territories and ' 
possessions 

Alaska 



61,460,000 

61, 460,000 

51, 450, 000 

-429,376 


5.200.000 
375,000 

2.600.000 : 

5. 200.000 

3.895.000 
3, 000,000 

1.070. 000 

j 

0, 200, 000 ' 
3, 896, 000 1 
3, 000, 000 
1,070,000 ! 


Hawaii 

Philippine Islands— 

Porto Kico 

$3, 620, 000 
600, 000 
1,070,000 

-{-72,844 
+8, 850 
4-35,476 

Total Territories and pos 
sessions 

Gland total offerings 


■ "1 

5, 090, 000 

i 

8, 075, 000 

13, 165, 000 

13, 165, OOO i 

+ 117 , 170 

262, 319, 100 

443,448,681 

705, 767, G81 

G71, 230, 806 ' 

-11,115,122 


Gross and Net Public Offerings During 1929. 

The total par, or “nominal,” value of foreign capital secuiities 
publicly olfered in the United States during 1929 was about 
$705,768,000 This figuie includes $10,165,000 of issues by the 
Territories or possessions inside oiu balance-of-payments area The 
nominal value of the publicly offered capital securities issued outside 
the United States balance-of-payments area was, theiefoie, about 
$695,603,000 

After computing this entry in the balance of payments for the 
gross expoit of capital resulting from the purchase of this class of 
foreign securities, the following three deductions fiom the total par 
value are necessary 

(a) About $34,537,000 for the new issues know or estimated to 
have been used for refunding (converting) old issues held by Ameri- 
cans This figuie excludes, of course, refunding to Americans from 
the new issues by the United States Territories and possessions 
within our balance-of-payments area 

(&) About $11,223,000 foi bonds and stock discounts (minus the 
relatively few premiums) 

( g ) About $14,813,000 for commissions retained by American 
undei writers from the proceeds of issues. This estimate is made on 
the basis of infoimation from American financieis engaged in for- 
eign underwriting This year’s abnoimally low figure resulted 
chiefly from the unusual proportion of Canadian issues, on which 
commissions are very narrow Besides more than a seventh of the 
year’s total was issued to the stockholders of American corporations 
operating abroad 

A fourth deduction can not be separately computed Certain 
securities publicly offered here during the year may have been resold 
to foreigners in small blocks later in the year. This is accounted for 
under the “ international securities movement ” as “ foreign stocks 
and bonds (old and new) resold to foreigners ” 
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Forthcoming Handbook on American Undei writing. 

For seveial yeais this division has been invest] gating foieign 
secuiities publicly offered heie since 1913 The results -will appear 
in a handbook to be issued this fall While this handbook was being 
complied, revisions of the division’s figures for past years were 
frequent The table, by years, heiein printed for the first time, may 
be considered as final. 


Total Foeeign Capital Issues (Go\:brn mental and Corporate) Publicly 
Offeired in the United States, 191Ir~1929 


Year 

Nominal capital 

Hefunding 

Estimated net 
nominal capital 

Number 
of issues 

Amount 

Number 
of issues 

Estimated 

amount 

1914 - 

26 

$44, 670, 288 

1 

$655 000 

$44, 016, 288 

1916 - 

80 

817, 529, 272 

6 

13, 076 000 

803, 864, 272 

1916 

1 102 

1, 169, 601 204 

4 

3, 700, 000 

1, 165, 901, 264 

1917_ - 

, 65 

720,297,150 

9 

37, 650, 000 

682, 047, 160 

1918 

28 

23, 465, 000 

3 

2, 600, 000 

20, 806, 000 

1919 

66 

771, 044, 700 

12 

379, 257, 300 

391, 787, 400 

1920,- 

104 

602 937, 986 

4 

105, 600, 000 

497, 437, 986 

1921,- 

116 

602,412,963 

12 

69, 105, 083 

623. 307, 880 

1922. - - - 

162 

863, 048, 284 

16 

99, 421, 300 

763, 626, 984 

1923 

76 

497, 697, 350 

8 

77, 000, 000 

1 420, 597, 360 

1924— 

120 

1, 217, 217, 937 

17 

247 993, 600 

969, 224, 437 

1925 

164 

1, 3^6^166, 150 

23 

239, 700, 000 

1,076,466,160 

1926-- — 1 

230 

1, 288, 469, 182 

28 

162, 978, 000 

1, 125, 481, 182 

1927 

266 

1, 677, 414, 260 

22 

240, 654, 000 

1, 336, 760, 260 

1928— ' 

221 

1, 489, 361, 680 

26 

238, 410, 413 

1, 250, 951, 287 

1929 - 

148 

705, 767, 68i 

Ij. 

34,636,876 

671, 230, 806 

Total, 1914--1929— 

1, 962 

13, 786, 991, 147 

202 

1, 952, 836, 471 

11, 834 154, 676 


PRIVATELY TAKEN FOREIGN SECURITIES AND DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD DURING 1929 

The finance and investment division records, from its varied 
sources, all information obtainable upon foreign-loan transactions 
of the United States — not simply public offerings heie of foreign 
stocks and bonds Its 1929 records covei 226 transactions, classified 
as foreign securities privately taken (in laige blocks), direct invest- 
ments, credit grants, and the floating of securities of United States 
investment trusts known to be specially interested in foreign secuii- 
ties Some of the latter have their own agents abroad, from whom 
they buy securities diiectly , such purchases would not appear in the 
returns from the questionnaire to bankers on the international securi- 
ties movement 

The schedule of these transactions is omitted from this survey. 
As such transactions aie not openly advertised, and in some cases 
are based upon lumor, liberal resexvations must be made as to both 
the accuracy and the completeness of the schedule In this field 
there are no privately published compilations with which to check 
Omission estimates are necessary. On the other hand, the credit 
grants are duplicated extensively in the returns from the question- 
naire to international bankers regarding bank loans and deposits; 
and the foreign securities privately taken, whether by investment 
trusts or others, are duplicated extensively in the returns from the 
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questionnaire on the international securities movement Only the 
direct investments in physical pioperty abroad are free from the 
risk of duplication The compilei’s conclusion as to the proper 
amount to enter in the balance of payments is made after a scrutiny 
of each item in the division’s schedule The 1930 schedule is perhaps 
unusually complete, the census of the total of United States direct 
investments outstanding, begun in the summer, uncovered a number 
of recent transactions v^hich might otherwise have been overlooked. 

The omission estimate ($80,000,000) is assumed to include also 
sums “plowed in” from the yield of pievious investments Such 
sums are assumed to be included in the credit items “Eainings of 
private long-term investments abroad ” 

It IS estimated that the 1929 total of such tiansactions as are not 
duplicated elsewhere is $335,000,000, distributed in round millions of 
dollars as follows Euiope, 160, Canada, 70, Latin America, 95; 
and Far East, 10 

REDUCTIONS OF PREVIOUS PRIVATE AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 

ABROAD 

The United States portfolio of foreign investments was expanded 
during 1929 by the three groups of acquisitions already discussed 
At the same time three classes of transactions were reducing the 
poitfolio (1) Retirements of foreign bonds by sinking-fund and 
ledemption payments, (2) resales to foreigneis of American direct 
investments abroad, and (3) sales to foieigners of foreign stocks and 
bonds, mostly floated here in previous years The third class is 
covered in the section headed “ International Securities Movement ” 
Neither reductions noi increases in the market value of our pre- 
vious foreign investments held throughout the year directly affect 
the balance of payments, as they do not result m cash claims honoied 
during the year 

Each year the finance and investment division requests from every 
United States underwriting house “ a list (by issues) of sinking fund, 
amortization, or redemption payments made during the year on all 
foreign loans ever brought out by your house, or for which your 
house now acts as paying agent or trustee ” With these lists as a 
basis, two itemized sch^edules were prepared, one for redemption pay- 
ments and the other for sinking-fund and amortization payments 
A special investigation was made last summer to ensure that no pay- 
ing agent or trustee was being overlooked 
Bond-Redemption Payments to Americans 

In man^^ cases bond redemptions are made by call prior to ma- 
turity, at a rate stipulated in the bond contract, such operations 
necessitate the questionnaire to American underwriting houses This 
division has detailed records of more than 1,800 foreign capital issues 
publicly offered here before 1929 All bond issues maturing in 1929 
were studied to see whether they w6re accounted for in (<3?) the re- 
funding column of the 1929 schedule of publicly offered issues, (&) m 
the questionnaire returns, or (c) in both places Our 1929 figure of 
$177,783,833 (exclusive of refunding entries in the 1929 schedule of 
public offerings), against 24 bond issues publicly offered here, thus 



checked, is very accurate Its actual geographic distributiou in 
round millions of dollars follows Europe, 101 (reduced below to 
93) , Canada, 75 (reduced below to 71) , and Latin Ameiica, 2 
Eedemption payments by Territories and possessions within our 
customs area aie excluded 

The total in 1929 was the smallest in six yeais High money 
lates — that is, the world shoitage of capital — may have pi evented 
redemptions in this market from funds borrowed in foreign money 
markets The largest issue redeemed was the $54,000,000 of 10-year 
51 / 2 ’s of the Dominion of Canada The next largest in the list was 
the $25,000,000 issue of Kingdom of Sweden 6’s 

These annual surveys formerly made omission estimates of sums 
received by Americans in redemption of bonds bought m small lots 
from foreign stock exchanges No such estimate will be made for 
1929 Instead, a deduction is necessary for payments to foreign 
holders on bonds originally floated here The questionnaiie used 
in 1929 requested rough estimates of the amount of such payments 
Exact figures would be unobtainable, as the foreign-held bonds are 
usually tendered foi ledemption by coi respondent banks at New 
York, along with domestic-held blocks, so the ledemption agent does 
not Imow who ultimately receives the funds Despite this difficulty, 
useful infoimation was obtained; on the 1929 list 5 per cent would 
probably be a fair estimate of the shaie going to foreign holdeis of 
the Latin American and Canadian issues and about 8 per cent on the 
European issues 

In lound millions this reduces the geographic figures to the follow- 
ing Europe, 98 ; Canada, 71 ; and Latin America, 2 
Sinking-Fund Payments to Americans. 

A laige proportion of the foreign capital securities publicly offered 
here are sinking-fund bonds Thus, in 1928, of the 220 publicly 
offeied issues, about 112 were bonds carrying sinking-fund provisions 
Payments under such provisions, however, commonly do not begin 
until, say, the third oi fifth year after the bonds are floated 

The questionnaire replies indicate that in nearly all cases the sink- 
ing-fund payments were piomptly used to letire foreign bonds by 
purchase in the open market from Ameiicans The retired bonds are 
usually held until maturity by the paying agent, m some cases they 
continue to draw inteiest, which is used to swell the sinking fund 
The effect, for balance-of-payment purposes, is virtually that of re- 
tirements upon serial maturities It is especially rare in foreign 
financing for the paying agent or tiiistee to be authorized to build up 
an amortization portfolio "with any securities he may elect In othei 
words, sinking-fund payments aie leally bond-redemption payments 
on the installment plan. 

Our 1929 schedule of sinking-fund payments totals $109,790 329 
R covers over 300 different bond issues by 39 different countries 
I he checking with the 1928 schedules was so satisfactory as to indi- 
cate that both schedules are trustworthy 

In the case of foreign issues brought out m the United States and 
having a paying agent here, there are probably next to no omissions 
Unlike ledemption pay ments, there is no need for an omission esti- 

AtmSS: redemptions was oheeKed, also, with those published regularly In the 
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mate of payments against foreign bonds publicly offered abroad and 
later acquired by Americans in small blocks m the international 
securities movement, for sinking-fund letnements of such bonds 
would be caught by the big questionnaire ” under foreign stocks 
and bonds sold abroad ” Accordingly the 1929 figuies are entered m 
the balance of payments as compiled The geographic distribution 
in round millions of dollais is as follows Euiope, 64, Canada, 6;. 
Latin Ameiica, 84, and rest of world, 6 

Resale to Foreigners of American Diiect Investments Abroad, 

American direct investments abroad have been estimated as high 
as $5,000,000,000, and they have been mcieasing at the late of, say,, 
a quaiter billion a year Any such laige holding — consisting of per- 
haps thousands of items, laige and small — ^naturally has its ‘‘back- 
wash,” too There must have been very numerous instances of the 
lesale of such investments of foreigneis, although definite infoima- 
tion on such transfers rarely comes to hand 

Large American companies maintain, foi yeais on end, their for- 
eign waiehouses, petroleum tanks and lefineries, mines, foiests,. 
plantations, branch factories, and branch stores Smallei concerns 
and individuals aie likely to hold then diiect investments for shorter 
periods 

In 1929 schedules were compiled, from the pi ess and othei souices,. 
of such items under this head as could be micovered Omission 
estimates of 20 per cent laise the total to $58,000,000, distributed 
geogiaphically as follows, in lound millions Europe. 38, Canada,. 
18 , and Latin Ameiica, 2 

NEW DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES BY FOREIGNERS 
DURING 1929 AND CHANGES IN PREVIOUS INVESTMENTS 

Direct Investments 

The oigamzation of the Biueau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meice is such as to enable it to obtain a lair estimate of the amount 
of new foreign capital directly invested in physical pioperties in 
this countiy diuing a paiticular year The bureau has about 70 
distiict and coopeiative offices, strategically located throughout the 
country, also it has at Washington 15 commodity divisions in close 
contact with the foreign transactions of every bianch of Ameiican 
industry One of the duties of these divisions and regional offices is 
to ascertain the capital composition of concerns applying for buieaii 
services In these and other ways, all important inci eases in the 
foreign ownership of American enterprise come to the knowledge of 
this buieau 

A questionnaiie to all these divisions and regional officer coveimg 
the calendar year 1929 uncovered Jess than $500,000 of new invest- 
ments in this class diuing the year, a reduction from the 1928 total 
of $34,600,000 An interesting item this year was foreign investment 
in citrus orchards in Florida 

Nine large transactions recorded from the financial pi ess by the 
finance and investment division raise the total to $27,625,000; and 
an omission estimate bungs oui final figure to $31,000,000 One of 
the items was the flotation in England of shares of the American 
Austin Car Co 



Evidence was obtained of the xesale to Amei leans of foieign diiect 
investments heie of approximately $15,000,000 duiing 1929 
Bond-Kedemption and Sinking-Fund Payments to Foreigneis* 

Theie is no means at piesent to compile itemized schedules of 
bond -1 edemption and sinking-fund payments by Americans to for- 
eigneis A rough estimate is necessary The 1928 estimate was 
$70,000,000, based on the latio of pei contra payments on Amexican 
investments abroad to the total of such investments The 1929 tiguie 
IS assumed to be $77,000,000 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES MOVEMENT 


Magnitude of the Movement 

The largest group of foieign transactions of the United States, 
after its merchandise tiade, pertains to stocks and bonds mtei- 
nationally transfeiied through stock markets ” In 1928 the total of 
these transactions seems to have been about $3,804,000,000, oi more 
than one-sixth of* our international tin novel Some idea of the ine- 
war importance of these secuiity transfers is gained from the fact 
that the Dollar Securities Committee, cieated by the British Govern- 
ment m July, 1915, to mobilize ’’ British holdings of dollai securi- 
ties, acquired 1,810 diffeient United States secuiities valued at 
$1,322,000,000, most of these, in numbei at least, had been bought 
in small blocks on our stock exchanges 

Through this ceaseless ebb and flow of seciuities the United States 
has had, on balance, an annual net impoit of capital of between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 in neaily all lecent years, according to 
the table summarized on pages 56 and 57 of the 1928 suivey In the 
seven years ended with 1928 foreigners seem thereby (on balance) 
to have acquired about $1,482,000,000 of United States secuiities and 
reduced United States holdings of foreign securities by about 
$526,000,000 

Nature of the Movement. 

There is a colossal volume of foreign purchases and sales of securi- 
ties by foreigners on Wall Street, and the volume of like tiansactions 
by Americans m stock markets abroad is apparently about a third 
as great Canadian Provinces aie as closely connected to Wall 
Street, by ticker services and brokerage agencies, as some of the 
States, and even in Europe speculators (as distinguished from in- 
vestors) favor United States securities because of the radical fluctua- 
tions in then prices The world over, investors buy United States 
securities m order to participate in American prosperity, and with 
the improving credit of foreign countries they repatriate foreign 
securities previously brought out here The recent rapid growth of 
United States investment trusts 'has created an important market 
for foreign securities in small blocks for diversification 

Once a security, whether American or foreign, is listed both on our 
exchange and on one or more foreign exchanges, price leveling starts 
almost automatically by arbitrage brokers buying m the cheap mar- 
ket and selling in the dear market These transactions occur with 


Stock Escbange totaled $569,434,000 
addition aie over-the-counter transfeis and deal- 
S^foreWners bonds These figures include, of couise, transfeig to Americans as well as 
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nearly; every impoitant fluctuation in the puce of the secuiuty At 
New York they “average about 25,000 shaies a day and sometimes 
reach as high as 200,000 shares a day,” according to the Magazine 
of Wall Street (July, 1929) This volume of transactions would 
probably involve market values of something like $750,000,000 a 
year Most of these transactions are quickly “ washed out,” but in 
many cases actual deliveries of securities must be made 

The Balancing Efficiency of the Securities Movement 
It looks now as if these security-arbitrage transactions might some 
time become the foremost settling item in America’s international 
accounts, coming before even gold shipments and “ changes in inter- 
national bank accounts ” Every yeai sees additional foreign listings 
on our stock exchanges and additional American listings on foreign 
stock exchanges This development makes possible a growing vol- 
ume of security arbitrage A fluctuation of one-f ourtb of 1 per cent 
in foreign exchange rates may cause (or prevent) a great volume of 
dealings by security arbitiagems, whereas so slight a fluctuation may 
not move gold; thus ciuient international indebtedness tends to be 
reduced or settled by secuiity arbitrage before an impending gold 
movement gets started There is certainly a tendency, even now, for 
the directions of security movements and of gold movements to 
comcide This tendency is not revealed, however, from our very 
rough figures foi lecent years, possibly because aibitrage transac- 
tions are only a part of the total international movement of securities 
The eailier economists thought that mternational accounts would 
always be kept near equilibrium by the effect of gold shipments upon 
the prices of commodities In the United States, where stock- 
maiket speculation is so prevalent, incoming gold is likely to become 
the basis of credit used to inflate the prices of securities rather than 
of commodities The ensuing use in stocks would tend to restrict 
our exports of them — except to Canada, which seems usually to 
paiticipate in our secuntj?- booms On the other hand, bond prices 
normally decline during a wave of stock speculation, and foieigners 
might lepatiiate an unusual volume of their bonds m such periods 

Absolute Totals Only Vaguely Known 

Brokerage houses usually do not sepaiate foreign oideis from 
domestic ones in their accounting, and they have no reason to record 
precisely how much of the foreign oiders are for United States 
securities and how much are for foreign securities A still greater 
obstacle is that some of the transactions are on margin and involve 
international cash transfeis of only pait of the value of the securi- 
ties Eough estimates are all that can be hoped for 
The annual questionnaiie by this division on stocks and bonds 
internationally transferred thiough stock markets requested such 
estimates Keplies weie received fiom some of the stock-exchange 
firms known to handle most of this foreign business, from numerous 
international bankers, and from some of the leading investment 
trusts It requested that the estimates exclude (1) original sub- 
scriptions to foreign securities publicly offered here, (2) purchases 
for sinking-fund and redemption operation, and (3) deahngs by 
Amei leans in foreign securities on oui market It requested, further, 
caution against having the same transactions reported b)^ both 
principal and agent 



About a dozen impoitant houses that lepoi ted foi 1928 lefused to 
xeport this year As a result, the compiled figures are much smaller 
this year than in 1928, despite the universal opinion that foreign 
activity in our security markets in 1929 had raiely or nevei been 
exceeded The total of tian&actions, exactly as reported for 1929, 
was only $2,931,000,000, as shown under headings &, <?, and 
below As the total reported for 1928 was $3,804,000,000, including 
10 per cent for omissions, and as the true total for 1929 was certainly 
largei, all four figures for 1929 aie increased m a uniform ratio 
{43 3 per cent) so as to raise the total to $4,200,000,000. Some such 
arbitiary step is believed necessary to denote the year’s increase. 

Deduction foi Marginal Trading. 

Foi the purpose of a balance of payments, an estimate is necessaiy 
of the deduction for marginal trading by foreigners, notably Cana- 
dians, on our security markets (Marginal trading by Americans on 
foreign security markets is believed to be unimportant ) To gain 
somethmg resembling inductive information on this point, the fol- 
lowmg question was included in the 1929 questionnaire for the fiist 
time ‘‘As a rough guess, about what per cent of the tiansactions in 
American securities were on margin^ ” A number of the returns, 
including those of all out-of-town institutions, carry jzero under this 
head, the others range fiom 2 to 75 pei cent It is thought that 
something like 50 per cent is the correct figure, and it is fuithei esti- 
mated that during 1929 the cash margins deposited with brokeis 
averaged at the high level of 35 per cent These estimates, if ap- 
proximately accurate, would justify the deduction of 17 5 per cent 
from items c and c?, as shown 

Margm requirements in 1928 being estimated at 20 per cent, the 
1928 figures for items g and d are revised, respectively, to 1,044 and 
1,528, tefore making the “ 60-40 adjustments ” 

STOCKS AND BONDS INTERNATIONALLY TRANSFERRED THROUGH STOOK MAEKHTS 

IN 1929 

(a) Foieign stocks and bonds bought by Americans fiom foreigneis residing 
beyond our political boundaiies, $411, 840, 000 (As laised for omissions, 590, 
after 60-40 adjustment, 588 ) 

(b) i’oreign stocks and bonds sold by Americans to foreigners residing beyond 
our political boundaries, $307,070,000 (As raised foi omissions, 440, after 
-60-40 adjustment, 442 ) 

(c) American stocks and bonds bought back by Americans fiom foreigners 
beyond our boundaries, $916,907,000 (As laised for omissions, 1,314 , as reduced 
by margm trading, 1,084, after 60-40 adjustment, 1,080 ) 

(d) American stocks and bonds sold by Ameiicans to foreigners beyond our 
boundaries, $1,294,765,000 (As raised for omissions, 1,856, as reduced by 
margm trading, 1,531 ; after 60-40 adjustment, 1,537 ) 

The 60-40 Adjustments for Errors. 

Of the “ international turnover ” (the footings of the two columns 
of the balance of pajrments) ovei half consists of comjiiled statistics 
on merchandise, gold, silver, public offerings, government transac- 
tions, etc About half of the transactions are m the four “ ratio ” 
items of the international securities movement, the figures for winch 
are extremely uncertain An error of even 10 per cent in any of these 
four items for 1929 would range between $44, 000, 000 and $186,000,000 

Because of the great uncertainty as to the absolute amounts of these 

ratio items,” it is assumed that 60 per cent of the “ net discrepancy 
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due to errors and omissions ” of the statement resides in them The 
last step in compiling the balance of payments, therefore, is to alter 
the four items in a unifoim ratio which will elimmate 60 per cent of 
the net discrepancy in the entire statement as first computed The 
adjusted figuies, in rounded millions, are inseited in parentheses 
after the totals from the returns 
There was little need for this adjustment in either 1928 or 1929 ; 
f 01 the net discrepancies in those years were very small The revised 
balances of payments for 1926 and 1927, however, had net discrep- 
ancies of minus 119 and plus 118, respectively Thus the total range 
of error m those years was $237,000,000 Since m both years all 
current items had been estimated by unifoim methods, it seemed cer- 
tain that most of the net discrepancies had resulted from errors m 
some of the capital items, notably in the four items of the interna- 
tional securities movement. 

General Conclusions fioiti Questionnaire. 

Despite the vast margins of erroi in these figures, it seems safe to 
make certain very general observations (1) The ratios of the four 
amounts are presumed to be broadly accurate, and they chance to be 
about the same as in 1928 (2) Foreigners (including Canadians) 

dealt more heavily in Ameiican securities than Americans dealt in 
foreign seciuities (3) America acquired, on balance, a rather impor- 
tant poitfolio of foreign securities, “ in small blocks,’’ despite impor- 
tant repatriations of such secuiities A considerable proportion of 
these must have gone to investment trusts, which giew so phenome- 
nally during 1929 (4) Foreigneis acquired, on balance, a portfolio 

of jMieiican securities about three times as great (5) The net im- 
port of capital lesiilting fiom all such transactions in 1929, as in 
previous years, was very large — perhaps around $311,000,000 
In carrying forwaid the cumulative estimates of United States 
investments abroad by geographic divisions, the (adjusted) increase 
during 1929 resulting from items a and 5 of the international securi- 
ties movement must be distributed The following geographic dis 
tribution,is adopted Europe, 90, Latm America, 10; Canada and 
Newfoundland, 35; and le&t of world, 11 

Notes on International Securities Movements in 1929 
Many Americans aie buying American issues in tbe Loudon maiket, since 
profits made abroad on appieciation of stocks aie not subject to tbe United 
States income lax Besides there is only one brokeiage fee to pay on brief 
fixers in London, if closed out within the settlement peixod Transfexs of funds 
resulting from tins business are not gxeat, since English and Ameixcan hiokeis 
usually caiiy joint accounts — ^Bairon’s Weekly, Eebiuaiy 11, 1929 
It IS estimated that of the 2,800,000 sbaxes of Ford Motoi Gompanj (Ltd ) 
of England, oUeied in London about four months ago, about 2,500,000 sliaies 
have gravitated to this countiy — at puces up to four times the ‘^ubsciiption 
price of £1 — New York Times, April 7, 1929 

Canadian exchanges have atti acted an enoiinous volume of business from 
the United States in mining and oil stocks — Market Lettei, June 13, 1929 

Despite the decline in new foreign capital flotations dux mg 1929, unusually 
numerous new foieign secuiities have been Imted on the Amsteidam Bouise — 
including, m paiticulai, Ameiican but also French, German, and Belgian stocks 
and bonds — ^Assistant Commercial Attaclid Paul S Guinn, The Hague, July 
16, 1929 


“ The justification for this manipulation is not very secure ” — ^The Economist, London, 
July 13 1929 “A hold step, however, not without good leasons” — Wirtschaftdienst, 
Berlin, July 12, 1929 



A check up made amoug myestment banking houses with in tez national con- 
nections leveals that London and Berlin have been buying heavily of leading 
American securities One house lepoits such foieign sales of the stock of a 
single Am ei lean company amounting to ovei $20,000,000 Fiench buying is 
lestricted by the heavy tax on the income of foreign securities held in Fiance, 
but a substantial volume of American secuiities is said to be held indirectly 
foi Flench account — Journal of Commeice, August 13, 1920 
Beports from Amsterdam indicate recent pui chases of American stocks with 
a freedom lesembling the occasional bursts of pre-war demand — New Yoik 
Times, August 10, 1920 

Biokers with foreign connections report a particularly heavy volume of 
foieign pui chases of American railway shares Many of these shares aie held 
here m trust, others go abroad by fast boats One banker predicts that, in the 
course of time, foreign holdings in our lailways will be as large as before the 
war Our industrials are less popular — New York Times, August 29, 1029 
One of the favoiite “Ameiican” investments of Australian companies has 
been the 4^ per cent Australian Government loan issue, which has been quoted 
at New York aiound 88 Leading investment biokeis here declare that, pidg- 
ing from then own transactions such purchases mav have exceeded £1,000,000 
in recent months — ^American Trade Commissioner E 0 Squiie, Sydney, August 
30, 1929 

The Berhn stock exchange has recently lecerved important Ameircan orders, 
notably from investment tiusts Such oideis had been laie foi a considerable 
period — ^New York Times, Seplembei 2, 1929 

It is indicated that the Bank of England has arranged with private Biitish 
financial institutions to check the flow of investment funds to the United States 
* * * to avoid an increase in the bank rate Whaley-Eaton Service, Sep- 
tember 7, 1929 

Luring the fixst half of 1929 a consideiable lepati ration of Danish bonds 
resulted fiom weak bond puces in New" Yoik and London — Commeicial Attache 
Soiensen, Copenhagen, September 30, 1929 
The stock ciash of last week was primaiily precipitated bv foreign liquidation 
of American secuiities — ^Washington Star, Octohei 27, 1929 
The extent of British “ distiibutmg ” of American securities piioi to the 
stock-market ciash is indicated by the swing of sterling from our gold-import 
point to our gold-export point between September 24 and October 24— this 
at a season when sterling is noimally weak' The sum involved may have run 
into the hundreds of millions This liquidation resulted from the Hativ panic 
m England — Ban on’s Weekly, Decembei 9, 1929 

Foieign orders of Ameiican secuiities aie said to be coming from e\eiy 
important Euiopean countiy — Wall Street Journal, November 1, 1929 

INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF SHORT-TERM CAPITAL 

The department’s annual investigation of Ameiica’s international 
banking accounts is legarded as perhaps the most important sec- 
tion in this suivey — not because sliort-teim capital imports have 
ever been the largest invisible item in our foreign dealings but be- 
cause so little was known of them until a year or two ago The 
figures reveal, accurately enough, United States indebtedness on 
short-term account and the importance of the United States in inter- 
national banking They show the huge amounts, and the distribu- 
tion, of the world’s holdings of dollar exchange From the same 
figures we learn approximately how much short-term capital the 
United States money market has imported or exported durino- a 
given year They show, also, the limited use that United StS;es 
bankers make of the outside world when they have an excess of 
loanable funds (See next table ) 

United States Short-Term Borrower 

In nearly all recent years the United States has borrowed on 
short feim, while lending on long term Phrased otherwise, there 
was a short-term backwash ” of our long-term capital exports In 



L929 the net inflow was, however, only about 13 millions The net 
mport of short-term capital since Januaiy 1, 1922, is estimated at 
ibout 679 millions as seen in the section heiein on levised balances 
payments, 1923-1929 Indeed, the sum may have been somewhat 
greater, for subti acting this net impoit flguie from the net short- 
term indebtedness of the United States on December 31, 1929 (1,603 
millions), the corresponding indebtedness figure on Januaiy 1, 1922, 
IS found to be 924 millions This seems like a rather high figuie, 
despite the “flights of capital” into this countiy m 1921, for the 
unusual mercantile credits of the United States to foreigners piior 
to the world depression of 1920-21 had not yet been fully liquidated 
At the end of 1929 short-teim foreign funds in the United States 
totaled 3,087 millions, from which might be deducted the 1,484 
millions of American short-term funds abroad 
The increase since 1921 followed such developments as the “ flights 
of capital ” from depreciating currencies, the growth of an American 
bill maiket, the internationalizing of the dollar, and the large in- 
crease in our “internation turnover” Central banks have judged 
this to be the safest gold-standaid market in which to keep their 
foreign-exchange holdings Long-term borrowers from America 
often build up by degrees the huge sums of dollar exchange needed to 
meet their dividend, sinking-fund, and bond-redemption maturities 


United States Exports and Imports of Short-Term Capital in 1929 
[In thou'^ands of dollars] 


Short term loans outstandmg 


DUE FROM "foreigners”^ 

1 American deposits with foreigners 

Short-term loans to foreigners 

2 Liabilities of American banks for immature d biUs drawn b> foreigners 

and accepted by American banks 2 - — 

3 (Estimated amount of liabilities ^ of American banks for unmatured 

bills drawn by Americans to&iance American exports and accepted 
by American banks, respectively, 373,907 and 423,826 ) 

4 Overdrafts by foreigners 

6 Other short-term loans and advances - - - — 

-6 American short-term funds "put out” (m foreign money markets) 

Total short-term funds due from abroad 

due to foreigners 

7 Foreign deposits with Americans - 

Short-term borrowings from foreigners 

8 Outstanding volume of unmatured bills drawn by American banks 

and their customers, accepted abroad and discounted there (as es- 
timated) 4 - 

9 (Outstandmg volume of American guarantees of acceptances executed 

by foreign banks for the account of American importers, « respect^^ ely , 
62,653 and 33,799 ) 


Dec 31, 
1928 

(revised) 

Dec 31, 
1929 

198, 588 

189,740 

508, 822 

768,942 

255, 373 
318, 762 
24, 077 

202,348 
285, 460 
37, 357 

1,305,622 

1, 483, 847 

1, 580, 481 

1, 652, 868 

93, 356 

72, 238 


1 The foreign branch of an American bank is a foreigner, an American branch of a foreign bank is an 

American , , 

2 Regarded as an offset to foreign deposits m American banks ^ ^ ^ 

2 These represent American loans to American exporters The credit extended to foreigners is regarded 
as mercantile credit (relating to mvoice terms) rather than as international banking credit 
i Regarded as an offset to American deposits m foreign hanks 
« Like item 3, these loans relate to mercantile credit rather than to banking credit 


-8 There was a net outflow of 58 millions, if items 3 and 9 in the table weie included in 
the totals Those items are assumed to be included in the estimated. Changed y^r-end 
lag in invoice terms ” — a good assumption in 1928 and an extremely poor assumption in 
1929, judging from comparisons of the two figures 



United States Exports and Imports op Short-Term Capitat in 1929 — Ooiitinued 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Short-term loans outstanding 


Dec 31- 
1928 

(revised) 


Deo 31 
1929 


DUE TO FOREIGNERS— -continued 


7 Foreign deposits with Americans— Continued 

Short-teim borrowings from foreigners— Continued 

10 Overdrafts by American banks — 

11 Other short-term borrowings 

Foreign funds “put out” (in the American market) 

12 Into American acceptances 

13 Into brokers’ loans - 

14 Into Treasury certificates 

15 Into other short term loans 

16 Undiscounted foreign drawn acceptances 

Held for collection by American bank« « 


36, 297 24 550 

10, S55 294 


564, COi 
332, 888 
166 319 
12, 176 


891, 132 
270 627 
61 827 
8,817 


99, 247 


104, 938 


Total short term funds due to foreigners. 


2 896 220 


3 087, 281 


Net short term indebtedness to foreigners on banking account 


1, 600, 598 


1, 603, 434 


« A corrective entry offsetting item 2 of the statement 

Source Finance and m vestment division, U S Department of Commerce, based on returns from 191 
leading mtemational bankmg houses located in American cities, including the 12 reserve banks, all large 
private bankers, investment trusts, and the principal foreign bankmg agencies here No figures were raised 
for omissions 


In the preceding table the year’s net inflow i esultecl from an inciease 
of 191 millions in foreign funds in this coimtxy, against an increase 
in American funds abroad of 178 millions Either figure is, however, 
rather meaningless Item 16 should be substi acted from item 2; 
and the lemainder might be subtracted fioin item 7 Likewise 
item 8 might be subtracted from item 1 Other alterations in 
the arrangement of the figures might be desirable for special 
pui poses 

Results Based on Revised Questionnaire 

Our bulletin for 1927 reported the collapse of the questionnaire 
used in 1926 and 1927 Such questions as it cairied were too gen- 
eral; there were too few lines for items and too few explanatory 
notes, and it did not catch acceptance transactions at all 

The revised questionnane now used was based primarily upon 
interviews with jierhaps 20 bank accountants and bank economists 
in New York. Thereafter there weie numerous conferences and 
a heavy correspondence with Federal reserve officials, particularly 
upon the effect of certain international acceptance transactions 
upon mtemational indebtedness The assistance of E L Smead, 
chief of the division of bank operations of the Federal Eeserve 
Board, in framing the questionnaire is specially to be acloiowledged. 
Again, this J^eai, Dr W Randolph Burgess, assistant reserve agent 
at New York, directed much of the follow-up work in obtaining 
leturns Copies of the revised form of questionnaire are available 
upon request 

This year’s i etui ns are moie accurate than last year’s, notably 
as regards foreign funds in biokers’ loans. A year ago several 
important foreign banking agencies had reported as “ foreign 
deposits in American banks” all funds received from their head 
offices, although most of the funds had been ‘^put out” into 
brokeis’ loans, the error did not, however, alter the net mdebtedness 
of the United States as shown in the table Several lesser errors 
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as of the end of 1928 weie admitted by the reporting banks and 
coirected this year When a bank’s figure for any item as of the 
end of 1928, as reported this year, differed by as much as $500,000, 
an explanation was lequested; invariably the discrepancy was found 
to be the result of eiiois m last year’s report The hst of reporting 
banks has been expanded and is now so complete that omission 
estimates seem unnecessary Reporting institutions in New York 
City now numbei exactly 100 There aie 191 repoiting institutions 
in all, as compai ed with 188 last yeai , but there was fully a score 
of mergeis during the year, usually of banks already on our list 
These various changes necessitated a revision of the figures as of 
Decembei 31, 1928. 

Record High Foreign Holdings of Acceptances. 

At the end of 1929 foreign short-term funds “ put out ” into 
bankers’ acceptances (chiefly at New York) reached the stupendous 
total of $891,132,000 Most of these holdings of dollar acceptances 
by foieign central banks and others are shown in the weekly state- 
ment of the Federal reserve banks, as ^‘contingent liability on bills 
purchased for foreign correspondents ” At the end of 1929 that 
item was $547,962,000 Most of the remaining foreign-held accept- 
ances were acquired through about eight large New York banks, 
each of which recorded an increase during 1929. 

Bankers’ acceptances outstandmg in the United States at the end 
of 1929 totaled $1,732,463,000, a record high for all time, according 
to the American Acceptance Council Foreign banks had thus 
bought up, as short-term investments, 51 4 per cent of that record 
total 

Increase m Foreign Deposits Here. 

The colossal sum of foieign deposits in this country is no longer 
news While theoretically foreigners might withdraw them almost 
overnight, they can not in fact do so Many of these deposits are 
part of the cash reserves of the approximately 30 central banks that 
legally count foreign-exchange holdmgs as cash reserves At the 
end of December the Bank of Fiance alone had the equivalent of a 
flat billion dollars thus held in various foreign countries Many 
of the deposits are lequired by individual long-term foreign boi- 
rowers in preparing to make payments to American holdeis of then 
secuiities on account of dividends, sinking funds, oi bond redemp- 
tions Other deposits aie required by thousands of banks abioad, 
each of which must stand ready to sell dollar exchange to its cus- 
tomers, in an aggregate volume of about a billion a month The h^^h 
degiee of immobility in these deposits by foieigners is^suggest^ by 
the fact that during 1929 they actually inci eased by $72,000.000— in 
a period when foreignei'S became so cuirently indebted to us, on bal- 
ance (because of our reduced long-term lending) , that they vreie com- 
pelled to ship us $176,000,000 net of gold 

Press Notes on Short-Term Capital Movements in 1929 

Ordinarily tlie January reaction in money rate^ and the con&eaueut lecaU 
of foreign money Unng a decided use m steiling — New Yoik Tunes, Jamian 
2 1929 

'The fuither incxease m bankers’ acceptances * ’i' * fioui 5% to 5% per 

cent * ^ IS a beaiish factor on exchange, as doUai acceptances are 

poweifully attiactive to Eniopean short-teim funds at ciurent lates French 
f lanes have moved lower, due to transfers of funds fiom Pans to otnei cen- 



ters, including New Yoik Italian hie have been decidedly weakei, and this 
condition is attnbuted laigely to " ” continued firinness of money lates 
in New Yoik Relatively theie ?is a money stiingency in Holland cieated 
very largely through the tiansfer of funds fiom Amsteidam to othei markets, 
which has been going on toi some time — Gommeicial and Financial Chronicle, 
Februaiy 16, 1929 

piobably about a billion dollars is now loaned by foreign banks or bankers 
to biokeis in New York City on Stock Exchange collateial — New Yoik Times, 
February 20, 1929 (Tbe statistics of the Department of Commerce show this 
estimate to be exaggerated ) 

Foreign funds have gone out of the New York maiket m substantial amounts 
since the advance in the discount late of the Bank of England a month ago — 
New York Times, Maich 6, 1929 

Theie were evidences yesterday that foreign interests were placing substan- 
tial amounts of funds at the disposal ot the call loan market heie — New Yoik 
Times, April 4, 1929 

Misgivings during the recent '‘cuiiency crisis” fiightened depositors in 
German savings banks into buying dollars — New York Times, July 15, 1929 

Yesterday’s buying of Ameiican bills for foreign account was thought to 
have been one particular case of a large shifting of funds from London, Pans 
and Berlin, due to uncertainty as to the fate of the Young plan— Journal of 
Commerce, August 13, 1929 

It is estimated that deposits of Fiench funds in New Yoik banks at piesent 
amount to $900,000,000 — Guaianty Suxvev, August 26, 1929 

High money rates in this country in all blanches of the money market aie 
acting as a magnet to draw tunds fiom all paits of the world — Commercial 
and Financial Chionicle, August 31, 1929 

France is replacing England and America in piovidmg short credit for 
Germany — New York Times, September 2, 1929 

Dollar exchange continues to decline, owing to the veiy laige withdrawal of 
European balances from America Estimates of this recall of Euiopean capital 
fiom Wall Street lange fiom $50,000,000 up to $100,000,000 —New York Times 
October 29, 1929 ’ 


Fleeing from oui easing money maiket and deflated stock puces, Euiopean 
money is rushing home — ^New York Times, Octobei 27 1929 
While foieign funds flowed fiom New Yoik in substantial quantities during 
the stock market collapse heie, “ ^ theie has been a consideiable leturn 

now of foreign fund's to New York foi investment Current call money lates of 
6 per cent aie still sufficiently high to warrant placing foreign funds on call 
in New York — Barron’s, November 11, 1929 
lu the first half year ^ there was a shift fiom holdings of govern- 

ments to holdings of bankers’ acceptances on the part of foreign buyers in this 
market ^ * In November the Federal reserve system holdings of bills 

aecuned rather than incieased because of the laige outside (foieign) demand 
for acceptances — Review of Economic Statistics, February, 1930 
There is a natiual tendency foi this country [England] to overlend on short- 
tom account to such countries as the United States and Geimany— The Statist, 


^ impour of out&ide and foieign 
money (for bickers loans), foigetfiil apparently that ^ * jf outside and 

S3 ^ * New York depotfls 

a corresponding increase Actually this increase was suprismgly 
Snyder, chief statistician, Federal Reserve Bank of New Yoik ) — 
Financial Chionicle, January 4, 1930 ^ j 


Silver, 


SILVER AND GOLD EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


® American standpoint, silver is a small but staple 

meicPandise export In occasional years, as in 1922 and 1923, our 
exceeded our silver expoits, but the average 

19 ri- 19 S''Tqi 2 iq 9 n®’' periods, 

aad 3o!ooo%S;ctod7 ’ «™,000,000, 
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During 1929 our total exports and imports of silver were, respec- 
tively, $83,407,000 and $63,940,000 Of the imports, about $51,000,000 
came from Mexico and Peru, and of oui expoits, about $71,000,000 
iveiit to China and India Most of our silver trade in lecent yeai’s 
has passed thiough these channels, but since India adopted its “ gold- 
bullion” standard in 1926-27, China’s portion of our total expoits 
has risen and India’s has fallen. 

General Observations on International Gold Movements 

The following is an excerpt fiom last yeax’s survey 

Tbe oflicial statistics of our impoits and expoits of gold and ‘^ilvei ma> be 
consideied as closely accurate Both these metals, as well as the oies riom 
which they aie pioduced, are on the fiee list Some estimating is involved 
as to the actual gold and silvei contents of such ores in oui foieign trade as 
contain two or moie metals, but there is apparently no incentive to inaccuiacy 
in this estimating Possibly in past jeais some gold was simig'gled into the 
United States, to avoid all recoids of infimgements of gold expoit embaigoes 
in foieign countiies , that such a piactice is an impoitant item now is doubted 
Tourists may carry out a small quantity of gold, m the aggiegate, but they 
aie much moie likely to take Ameiican papei cunency, foi vanous leasons 

Some of the gold impoited is receued on deposit, or foi conveision into 
foreign exchange and some of oui gold exports aie withdiawals of deiiosit 
Pcirticulaily in past :^eais, whenevei a foreign cential bank found that its gold 
stocks exceeded the minimum leserve against its issue and deposits it was 
likely to deposit the excess gold m an Ameiican hank Indeed, in ceitain 
countiies the cential and other banks aie peimitted to cany pait of then 
minimum gold reseives in foreign exchange^ Such a deposit draws inteiest , 
uheieas if the gold is held in the foreign banks, it is an unpioductne asset 
Oui countiy being most fiimly on the gold basis, foieign banks lun no iisk 
heie of being confionted by a gold embaigo, should thej have need to with- 
draw then gold This consideiation seems to outweigh the fact that oui 
inteiest rates aie usually lowei than those of most gold-standard countries 
With this strictly deposit business going on, and with the present immense oper- 
ations in international credit, both shoit-teim and long-term, it is evident that 
neithei do international gold shipments leflect exclusively the settlement of 
international accounts, nor are they so important as formerly in the settlement 
of such accounts 

That gold movements can not be predicted (except when it is known that 
foreign countries are about to collect gold for their vaults) should be accepted 
as an axiom Gold is ordinarily shipped to settle the balance of internatif)nal 
indebtedness A piediction of this balance would lequiie the compilation of a 
balance of international payments foi a future period, and even for a pa'^t 
period seveial capital items can not be estimated within $100,000,000 

A feature of American ^old movements is the leoular importation 
of “gold ore and base buUion,” chiefly fiom Canada, Mexico, Peiu, 
and Ecuador In the four years ended with 1929, these importations 
averaged about $18,000,000 a yeai , in the preceding four years they 
averaged about $22,000,000 This commoclity movement is included 
in the total figures of American gold imports as usually published, 
but separate figures on it are obtainable monthly from the Department 
of Commerce 

The “ Redistribution of American Gold, 

Between 1915 and 1923, inclusive, United States net impoits of 
gold totaled $2,155,000,000 Nearly a billion of this inflow came 
during 1915 and 1916 and about $900,000,000 of it came in 1921 and 
1922 During tins 9-year period there was a net inflow m every year 
but 1919 


=^For a list of 24 such central banks, see Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1928, p 563 



Since Januaiy 1, 1924, theie have been &eveial violent leversals 
of the gold movement Of special note was the mighty net outflow 
of $577,000,000 dunng the 11 months ended with July 81, 1928 Dur- 
ing that outflow theie was much discussion of the redistiibution of 
American gold” to nations resuming the gold standard During 
the 5-year period ended with 1929, however, theie was no such redis- 
tribution Although total United States exports and imports of 
gold totaled $2,649,000,000 during the five years, the two sides of the 
account were within 13 millions of exact equilibrium Throughout 
the period, dollar exchange (our international currency) was subject 
to numerous and violent fluctuations 

American Gold Movements m 1929. 

Gold movements do not fit neatly into caiendar-j^ear periods The 
past year opened in a period of strong inflow, which had beoun 
slowly in August, 1928, and had gained momentum The inflow 
continued far into October, 1929 During those 15 months the 
United States legamed $307,000,000 (net) of the $577,000,000 (net) 
of gold exported duimg the previous 11 months 

The principal reason for the inflow was the i eduction in United 
States underwriting of foieign bonds, which resulted chiefly fiom the 
sharp rise in money lates here as stock-maiket speculation pioceeded 
The flotation of foreign -gO’vernment bonds during 1929 was less than 
one-fourth the j)revious year’s volume Further moie, the rise of 
money lates here, especially on brokers’ loans, brought some foieign 
short-teim capital into the country, and at the same time foieigners 
(notably Canadians) were sending funds here for stock-maiket 
speculation During the nine months ended with September, United 
States net export of capital seems to have been about $470,000,000 
less than during the like period of 1928 Despite the reduced credit 
to countries abroad, our favorable tiade balance actually inci eased 
slightly (by $6,000,000) It was the sharp reversal of the gold 
movement, principally, that settled the accounts 

In November and December, 1929, gold again moved outward at 
a most unusual rate Net gold exports m November and December 
were, respectively, 23 and 64 millions Stock-market developments 
were responsible Well before the fiist crash in security values, 
which occurred on October 23, British holders of Ameiican securities 
began heavy selling, in connection with the Hatry ciisis in England 
This selhng was sulRciently heavy to swing sterling exchange from 
our gold-import point to our gold-export point between September 
24 and October 24, and it is supposable that continental holders 
of ‘^Yanks’’ also sold heavily and withdrew the proceeds Like- 
wise a cei tain amount of foreign funds in brokers’ loans at New York 
are believed to have been called or released and remitted abroad 
The outward gold movement ended with December, in January, 
1930, theie was again an inflow, though a negligible one 

CHANGES IN EARMARKED GOLD 

The following is an excerpt from last year’s siuvey 

The centiai hanks of almost all countries keep on iiaml a certain quantity 
of golO, in tile foim of com and bullion, in then own vaults, but may m some 


^ S<'e The Annalist, Xov 22 
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cases liold gold abroad Tbe laws under winch these banks opeiate veiy 
generally piesciibe ceitam minimum latios of gold holdings to the notes of the 
bank oi to its notes and deposits Wheie these laws peimit gold held abioad, 
as well as gold in vault, to he counted as reseive, the bank need not actually 
import the metal in oider to mciease its gold leseive Thus a bank holding 
foieign exchange — in the form of deposits in foieign banks, acceptances pay- 
able in foieign cmrencies, etc-— may convert this asset into gold in that market 
01 some othei, and instead of having the gold shipped may hold it abroad, 
for a longei or shelter peiiod, under eaimaik — tliat is, in the custody of its 
foreign coi respondent but segregated and marked m such maunei as to indicate 
that the identical coins oi hais eaimaiked aie the banks piopeity and al- 
together subject to its disposal It is not the piactiee of the Fedeial leseive 
banks to count as leserve any gold held abioad, but when the\ have come into 
possession of gold abroad, at a time when they held ample gold at home, 
they have sometimes had it eaimarked there, laigeiy in oidei to save the 
expense of shipping to the United States gold that might latei lequire le 
shipment 

Before 1927 little was pubhely known of the amounts of gold involved in 
eaimaikmg opeiations The Federal Reserve Board now legulaily issues 
statistics on the subject, so does the Fedeial Reserve Bank of New York 
The accompanying table summarizes by yeais the earmarking operations of 
the Federal reserve hanks for the past nine years From the figures given 
entries are made diiectly m the table of international payments 

Increase oe Decrease ( — ) in American Gold Stock Through Changes in 
Gold under Earmark for Foreign Account 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

' 1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

January 

February 

March 

1 3, 990 

- 1,990 


- 1, 029 

4 329 

693 
- 2, 452 
-558 
1, 000 
2 , 000 

1 - 2,583 

1 - 7,984 
- 13 , 229 
- 17,000 

1 -500 

- 1 , 500 

! -810 
' - 1,366 
- 6, 826 
14, 860 
: 12,725 
5, 075 
- 3,901 
8,726 
: 901 

1 2, 870 

2 , 000 i 
! - 2,000 ^ 

- C , 043 
- 11,000 
- 22 , 988 

- 5 s 6 ' 
4 , 000 
19, 200 
- 2, 400 

4 

- 7,498 ; 
1,008 

19,487 

3, 180 
-1 502 
- 1,000 
- 95,000 
-500 

1 184 

- 2,601 
- 9,000 
- 25,001 
- 40,000 
- 8 , 500 

5,600 
2,900 
35, 800 
45,700 
- 26 , 600 
30 100 
60 , 900 
5 , 900 
- 1 , 200 
1,200 
- 25 , 000 
- 15 , 700 

-66 0 

7 6 
! 48 6 

16 1 
-7 6 
-22 0 
-1 0 
-6 6 
-4 6 
1 0 

-22 0 

April 

Mav 



i , 000 

June 

July 

Auipist- 

- 3,000 
5, 000 



’- i , 500 ’ 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

'' io ,’ ooo “ 

8,000 

- i , 500 
-200 
- 2, 000 

500 ' 
- 2, 000 

22, 000 

- 3, 700 

700 - 42 , 213 

32, 244 

- 26 , 297 

- 160, 153 

119 , 600 

-55 4 


Source Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Any net increase in gold earmarked for foreign account in United 
States banks dining a given year must be counted in our balance of 
payments for that yeai as an invisible expoit of gold — for which 
Americans have received payment in some form from foreigners, 
usually through a reduction of foreign deposits in United States 
banks Conversely, when gold abroad is earmarked for Amen can 
account, there is an invisible import of gold into the United States, 
for which Americans have suiiendeied cash values to foreigners 
Gold released from earmark here is usually exported, when this is 
the case it must be counted as a deduction fiom the visible exports 
of the period in which it is released, since it was previously paid for 
The table pertams only to changes of “gold under earmark for 
foreign account ” in the United States The per contia transactions, 
gold abroad earmarked for American account, have been rare There 
was no gold so earmarked at the end of any lecont calendar yeat 




MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN PAPER CURRENCY 

United States curiency held abroad might be regarded as a capital 
item, since it is practically a noninterest-bearing investment oi for- 
eigners in American values After the armistice there was a con- 
siderable investment in United States currency by residents of coun- 
tries with rapidly depreciating exchange, who were willing to foiego 
interest for the sake of secuiity, but this movement seems to have 
come to an end, in most countries, in the early part of 1924 When 
so used, shipments of curiency resemble shipments of stocks and 
I'^onds As elsewhere stated, however, a change in the value of our 
foreign investments made in previous years does not enter our bal- 
ance of payments, except in so far as the change alters the money 
yield of those investments during a paiticular year Accordingly, 
our present interest in the international movement of United States 
currency arises from the fact that it is one of the two pure cash ” 
items, the othei being gold 

Statistics from Selected American Banks. 

These official surveys since 1923 have contained figures on the item, 
based on replies to monthly questionnaires sent by the Federal re- 
serve bank at New Yoik to about 15 large banks in the city, known 
to be interested in currency shipments The reseive bank concluded 
that during 1923 paper-currency slupments to Euiope by these banks 
exceeded receipts by about $25,000,000, that during 1924 the move- 
ment was reversed, with a total excess of receij)ts of $49,000,000, dis- 
regarding shipments to and from Cuba through the leserve banli at 
Atlanta, which neaily balanced These New York banks, together 
with the Atlanta Eeseive Banlc, showed excesses of currency leceipts 
of $62,000,000 m 1925, $41,000,000 m 1926, $63,000,000 1927, 

$60,000,000 m 1928, and $49,000,000 in 1929 
Available Statistics Merely Suggestive. 

No sound estimate is ordinarily possible from the statistics of the 
15 01 16 selected banks in the United States Other banks in vaiious 
paits of the United States, paiticularly along the Canadian lion- 
tier, leceive United States curiency from abroad, and may ship it 
abroad Each immigrant alien admitted to the United States is 
lequired to show ’’ a minimum equivalent of $26 (usually in dollai 
bills), and Canadian and other foreign tourists bring unknown sums 
with them Most American tourists and returning immigrants 
finance themselves abroad partly with dollar paper currency, our 
immigrants mail it back to the “old country,” and our Navy and 
merchant marine distribute it throughout the world An excess of 
currency receipts by the selected American banks is to be expected, 
because foreign banks gather up the bills distributed by American 
tourists and others — to ship them back, in bulk, to American banks 

The statistics have merit, nevertheless While they show some- 
what heavier excesses of receipts in 1925 and 1927 (gold-export years) 
than in 1926 (a gold-import year), they show heavier receipts after 
the American tourist season They show, also, comparatively light 
leceipts from Belgium, France, and Italy during the sharp deprecia- 
tion of the “thiee franc exchanges,” between February and July, 
1926; and, similarly, they reflect the absorption of dollar paper money 
by Eussia in lecent years The excess of outgoing shipments prior to 
early 1924 indicated the mamitude of the “ ciirrp,r»nv TnvA«f.mAnfQ ’’ 



during that period Furthermore, the extiemely high receipts in 
1924 and 1925 probably resulted from the partial thawing out ” of 
those investments ^particularly in Germany after the adoption of 
the Dawes plan as the receipts from Geimany indicate There may 
liave been a further general thawing out in 1926, 1927, and 1928, 
but no one can say whether it was more oi less impoitant than the 
further absorption by Kussia, Cuba, and Canada ; so no estimates 
of the net movenaent were made None is made for 1929 
Countries Which Still Absoib Dollar Currency 

Eaily in 1925 the Canadian dollar recovered parity after the long 
stiain of wai financing Since that recovery Canadians have had 
less incentive to return to ns United States curiency left in Canada 
by American tourists and others, and our tourists’ expendituies have 
inci eased rapidly Many Canadian localities have become so well 
acquainted with United States currency (accepted from American 
tourists usually at par) that a large volume of it lemains m circula- 
tion Americans, on the other hand, have become but slightly 
acquainted with Canadian currency, which is usually accepted £tt 
discounts and is quickly returned to Canada by United States banks 
Throughout 1929 Canadian exchange was at a low discount, dropping 
to a maximum of about 23^4 per cent in the autumn This undoubt- 
edly forced back to this coimtry many millions of pa^iei money 
United States currency is legal tender in Cuba, Panama, and the 
Dominican Republic, and it is generally accepted at par throughout 
most of the West Indies and Central America There is a special 
tendency for it to remain in circulation in Lithuania, whose national 
com is equal to one-tenth of a dollar 
Commercial Attache Frederick Todd at Habana leports that the 
total of United States paper curiency in Cuba at the end of 1929 
was not fai from $109,000,000, or $13,000,000 less than one year 
earlier The amount thus held in Cuba is “the most diiect gage 
of the business turnover in Cuba ^ ^ ^ Wlien business slackens 
and American currency accumulates in the bank vaults, the foreign- 
exchange experts of the bank invariably transfer everything they 
can spare to New York, in order to loan it out there ” 

Russia has become a “sink” for American paper cuirency, for 
reasons well understood In the last three calendar years Russia has 
received $12,010,000 of dollar cunency shipments from the 16 New 
York banks and returned less than $230,000 by this channel Piob- 
ably Russia has retained most of the dollar currency received from 
its emigrants to America or in other direct ways and has absoibed 
additional sums obtained mdiiectly from Europe 

Comparative Balances of Payments, 1923-1929. 

The finance and investment division has issued a survey of the bal- 
ance of payments to cover each calendar year beginning with 1923 
Each year the scope of the survey has been extended, and the 
methods of estimating and classifying the vaiious items have been 
improved; but these improvements were made at the cost of com- 
parability In compiling the table below uniform methods were 
used so as to make the surveys more comparable Those for 1928 
and 1929 are strictly comparable, and those for the preceding five 
years are comparable one with another, but such further improve- 



inents in method as were adopted in the present suivey weie not 
applied to j^eais prior to 1928 

The condensed table is derived from itemized statements contain- 
ing more than five times as many entries Such itemized statements 
weie oiiginally prejiared in the summer of 1928 by the present com- 
piler 111 connection with the nation-wide investigation of lecent 
economic changes in the United States, but important revisions have 
been made since then 


Balakces op International Payments op the United States, Calendar Years 
1023-1929, A Condensation op Hevised Estimates 


[In millions of dollars] 


Class of transactions (gross or net) 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

(unre- 

vlsed) 

COMMODITIES (APJOSTEU) 








Exports - 

4,368 

1, 834 

6, 177 

5,044 

5,091 

6,333 

6,490 

Imports 

4, 162 

3, 952 

4,544 

4,766 

4, 608 

i,483 

4, 766 

Balance of trade (adjusted) 

+206 

+882 

+633 

+278 

+583 

+860 

+734 

MISCELLANEOUS INVISIBLE ITEMS 








Ereights Ocean, Great Lakes, and railway 








(net) 

-83 

-64 

-84 

-96 

-06 

-SO 

-115 

Expenditures hy Amencan tourists 








Canada and Mevican frontier 

-m 

-169 

-185 

-201 

-231 

-288 

-322 

Overseas - 

-313 

-374 

-400 

-422 

-465 

— oXb 

-517 

Expenditures by foreign tourists in United 








S'tates - 

+104 

+107 

+112 

+148 

+163 

+163 

+180 

Ocean borne passenger traffic i 

+60 

+53 

+63 

+69 

+89 

+89 

+94 

Interest on American private funds abroad 








(long and short term) 

+694 

+635 

+689 

+740 

+800 

+893 

+976 

Interest on foreign funds in United States 








(long and short term) 

-180 

-192 

-229 

-268 

-281 

-359 

-414 

War-debt receipts (principal) - 

+92 

+23 

+26 

+35 

+46 

+50 

+62 

War-debt receipts (interest) 

+167 

+160 

+160 

+160 

+160 

+167 

+145 

Other governmental transactions (net) 

-66 

-53 

-61 

-49 

-29 

-57 

-92 

Immigrant remittances (net) 

-229 

-229 

-235 

-218 

-206 

-225 

-223 

Charitable and missionary contributions 

-70 

-65 

i -50 

-46 

-49 

-51 

-49 

Other items (net) 3 

+57 

+68 

+74 

+74 

+74 

+24 

+26 

Total, commodity and miscellaneous 








(net) 

+208 

+802 

+513 

+206 

+588 

+650 

+484 

NEW PPI’VATB LOAN'*, INVESTMENTS, AND 








DEPOSITS 








Net mcrease m American long term invest 








ments abroad (par value) 

-2a8 

-869 

-872 

-808 

-972 

-1,318 

1 -808 

Peduct bond discounts and underwriters’ 







1 

commissions on above 

+48 

+125 j 

+119 

+121 

+119 

+122 

+26 

Net cash payments for above 

-210 

-744 

-753 

-687 

-853 

j-1, 196 

-782 

Net increase m long-term foreign investments 








m United States. j 

+240 

+11 

+193 

+147 

+168 

+488 

+390 

Change in net debt of American banks to 








foreigners 

+3 

+216 , 

-61 

+359 


—22b 

+13 





Net capital movement (long and short 


1 



1 



term) 

+33 

-517 . 

-621 

-181 

-695 

-934 

-373 

OTHER BALANCTNG ITEMS 





i 



Gold shipped or earmarked (net) 

-295 

-216 

+102 

-72 

+154 : 

+272 

-120 

Shipments of American paper money (net) . . . 

+50 

-20 

-30 





Add for net discrepancy due to inaccurate 









figures 3.. 

+4 

-49 

+36 

+48 

-47 1 

+12 

+9 


^ Largely a deduction from American tonniat expenditures overseas 

’ Includes insurance, motion-picture royalties, cable charges, Canadian electric power* press subscrip- 
tions, patents and copynghts, and advertising 

» Each of these net discrepancies was two and one half times as large in the preliminary revision Thus 
there was a change from —119 in 1926 to +118 m the next year—a total range of error of 237 Such a range 
or error being hardly admissible m the “current” items, it was presumed that most of the original net 
discrepancies, in those two years at least, resulted from errors m the four “capital” items known to he 
16^ reliable Therefore, the revised estimates of those four items were all altered according to uniform 
ratios which would eliminate 60 per cent of each year’s preliminary net discrepancy This is a paitjal 
^ptance of the British method of deriving capital-movement estimates from estimates of the current 
items 
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Dominance of Meichandise and Credit Transactions. 

The following is excerpted from last year’s survey 


« gioup of invisible items is, of course, new loans, investments, 

and deposits Moieovei, the yield of previous credit transactions is the largest 
invisible export When it is seen that in absolute amounts commodity tians- 
about half of the international turnovei, one realizes the 
extent to which commodity and ciedit tiansactions dominate oui balances of 
payinents bmall wondei that economists so often base themselves on a ‘ two- 
payments consisting of only these two large ;items 
+1 the invisible items appeals when it is lealized that it is 

the Daiance, not the total, of an item or group of items which influences the 
movement of other items The balance of tiade is sometimes less than net 
tourist expendituies or than net yield of investments In two of the years 
even war-debt receipts exceeded the net export of private capital It is the 
magnitude of these various invisibles, on balance, which upsets populai con- 
ceptions of oui dealings with foreigners 


The «Big Thiee’’ Variants. 

In recent years the balance of the “ miscellaneous invisible items,’' 
taken as a group, has been lelatively stable The reason for this 
stability is that, while most of the items in the group have shown a 
definite trend upward or downward, the trends have been mutually 
offsetting to a great extent — a result perhaps best ascribed to coin- 
cidence From the table on pages 56 and 57 of last year’s survey it 
IS found that (1) the average annual change of the net baUnce of 
this group was only 72 millions durmg the five yeais ended with 
1928 and that (2) the range in the annual fluctuations was between 
40 and 112 

The remaining three groups of items in American balances of pay- 
ments — ^pertaining to meichandise, capital, and gold — aie the im- 
portant variables Net capital expoits have had an average net 
annual change of 375 millions during the five years and a maximum 
range of 990 millions (between 1924 and 1927) The trade balance 
has had an average net annual change of 374 millions and a maxi- 
mum range of 963 millions (between 1924 and 1928) Gold move- 
ments, including earmarking operations, have had an average net 
annual change of 183 millions and a maximum range of 492 millions 
(between 1924 and 1926) 

It follows that the net export of capital fiom the United States 
during any of the five years covered could have been computed rather 
closely about six weeks after the close of the year, when the December 
figures of merchandise and gold movements became available In- 
deed, in none of the last four years covered, would the eiror have 
been as much as 60 millions, when estimated “lag in merchandise 
accounts ” is considered The preliminary estimate (including that 
lag) of net capital exports for 1929 would have been 41G millions, 
the final estimate, as noted in the table, was 373 millions This 
elliptical method, being based on net changes, is of value only for 
comparisons, however, unless the net expoit of capital of the pie- 
vious year was computed with scientific caie 


PURPOSE AND METHODS OP BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 


In foim our international balance of payments is a sort of conjectural casb 
account of tbe America’s foreign transactions Tbe ciedit column is supposed to 
contain all cash claims by Ameiicans agamst foreigneis actually honoied duimg 
tbe year, wbile tbe debit column contams tbe coi responding cash claims by foi- 
eigners against Americans Most of these cash claims offset and are canceled by 



la.eign-excliange opeiations, the uncanceled balance i& settled by international 
'Shipments of gold and currency Thus, if one should set out to show by a table 
3 ust why we nnpoited or expoited so much gold dm mg a given yeai, he would 
end with an Ameiican balance of international piymenls Since gold ship- 
ments normally result fiom wide fluctuations m foreign exchange, one would 
end with the same kind of statement by investigating dollar-exchange 
fluctuations 


Definitions 

A ’balance of payme^its is a tabulation of all Knoion o? estimated ti ansaetions 
between two aieas which tend to 'influence the movement of gold or otliei 
accepted cunency betueui the two aieas dui mg a given period 

In content howe\ei, the itemized account so constructed would be much moie 
than an analysis of the gold movement, as the following alternative definition 
shows 

A balance of mtonational payments u a statement of the compiled oi esti- 
mated amounts of all the invisible and visible exports and impoits of a country 
during a given peuod so arranged as to show then comparative si^^e, their 
total (the international turnover)^ their influence upon the international gold 
movement, the detr active'' and promoHve" i elation ships between them, and 
the volume and character of the nation's foreign-exchange transactions^ 

Our Balance-of -Payments Aiea 

In the piesent suivey the geogiaiihie limits of the United States are cotei- 
mmous with those used m the oflacial statistics of oiii foreign tiade in meichan- 
dise They include continental United Slates, Alaska, Hawaii, and Poito Eico 
They exclude the Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, Guam, Samoa, and 
Virgm Islands , these are counted as foreign countiies 

Visible Veisus Invisible Trade 


An invisible expoit is whatever thing oi “ satisfaction ” a counliy paits with, 
or whatever seivice it rendeis, in any international transaction which tends to 
move an equivalent amount of money into the country within a given period, 
but which is not recoided in the customs statistics of that countiv An invisible 
impoit can be defined aceuiately only in similai terms 

There are only three visible items of American foreign tiade— met chandise, 
silver, and gold Many couutiies count silver as merchandise, and hence have 
onij two visible items 

The number of invisible items of Ameiican foreign trade is vaiiotislv com- 
puted There are no less than 20 by any ordinary method of counting and it 
IS po<=?sible to count w^ell over 50 of them For example, “ United States Govein- 
ment international receipts and expenditures’" constitute one invisible item, 
or two invisible items, a ciedit and a debit, or about a dozen di^eient invisible 
items like “Beceipts from Panama Canal,” “Disbursements by Veteians’ 
Bureau,” etc 

The amounts of seveial of the invisible items aie known as accurately as 
the amounts of the visible items The amounts of othei invisibles aie bioad 
approximations expressed in precise figures partly for identification Fine 
exactitude is impossible even in the statistics of values of merchandise exnorts 
and miports ^ 


Why Credits Are m the Left-Hand Column. 

Many persons inqmie why the credit column is at the left of the debit 
column The real reason is one of tradition , the Biitons who first compiled 
balances of payments arranged the columns that way — ^peihaps because British 
boolckeepers m compiling ordinary balance sheets have always reveised the 

A (liability) column 

payments countries bare adopted the practice in their bhances of 

^Twn reasons exist for continuing this tradition (1) The United States 
Government statistics of foreign trade show exports before imports , (2) a 


bSs JoS?nat feSSep °“ntosoa mX®ASean 
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balance of payments is a casbbook showing leceipts and payments of foreign 
exchange , in an ordinary mercantile cashbook receipts are entered on the 
left side 

The Accounting Viewpoint 

As in a trial balance in oidinary bookkeeping, every item of balance of 
payments is a balancing item Omit one item and the two columns will be out 
of equilibrium by the amount of that item, assuming that there aie no eriors 
or omissions Gold shipments are usually spoken of as the balancing item , but 
the United Kingdom counts them as ordinal y exports and imports and estab- 
lishes equilibrium in its balance of payments with the “ balance lemainmg for 
overseas investment ” 

Gold shipments are the settling item in international transactions, but they 
are not necessarily the balancing entry m a balance of payments For one 
thing, they aie not carried forward into the next yeai’s statement We could 
not begin oui balance of payments with “ gold stock of the United States 
on January 1 ” and establish equilibrium in the statement by entering in the 
opposite column gold stock of the United States on December 31 ” , for our 
gold stock IS altered by domestic production and by domestic consumption in 
the fine arts 

In a balance of payments gold shipments count only as shipments of highly 
salable merchandise Changes in international banking accounts — the leser- 
voiis of foieign exchange — are, more properly, the balancing entries This very 
useful point of view is illustrated by the following imaginary balance of pay- 
ments, which assumes that there is no discrepancy due to errors and omissions 

iMAGiiyARY Balance of Payments , Equilibrium Assumed to be Established 

AND ALL Items Seittled by Changes in International Banking Accounts 


Dollar exchange relinquished to us by for- 
eigners and for what purposes, and/or 
foreign exchange acquired by us and how 
we got it 

Millions 

of 

dollars 

Dollar exchange acquired by foreigners 
and how they got it, and/or foreign ex 
change relinquished bj us and for what 
purposes 

Millions 

of 

dollars 

CEEDITS 


DEBITS 


Meichandise, favorable balance of trade... 

548 

Excess of foreign short-term funds in the 


Interest on American investments abroad. 

720 

United States over American short- 


Miscellaneous items 

69 

term funds abroad (brought foiward) — 

' 1,000 

Excess of foreign shortterm funds tn the 


Freight - 

33 

United States over American short term 


Tourist expenditures 

528 

funds abroad (balancing entry earned 


Immigrant remittances 

206 

forward i _ 

1,100 

Charities and foreign missions i 

5 


Loans to foreigners, long term ' 

569 



Gold imports - - 

96 


2,437 


2,437 



Excess of foreign short term funds in the 




United States over American short 




term funds abroad (brought forward)— 

1, 100 


1 If one regards gold as the international currency (and net gold shipments as the balancing entry), this 
tem would be entered at lOQ as "Net change in international bank accounts", and it would not be carried 
orward mto the next period 


Barter and Purchasing Power 

A balance of payments has been shown to be a snixey of foreign-exchange 
transactions, an investigation of gold movements, a cashbook of dealings with 
foieigneis, and an analysis of the financing of oui foieign trade or of the 
effect of oui foieign loans At least two other view points are useful (1) 
Economists of the last century generally regarded international trade as 
baiter In this light, a balance of payments becomes two lists of goods and 
services exchanged in baiter (2) In terms of the “law ot detractions and 
promotions,” a balance of payments itemizes international transfers of pur- 
chasing power The debit footing shows the extent to which, the United States 
contributed to the purchasing power of the outside world, the credit footing 
shows the extent to which our dealings with foreigners have increased our 
purchasing power 
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Detractive and Promotive Influences 

Alternative statements of the law of deti actions and pi emotions ” follows 
A “ When the outside world takes more of a particular export (visible or in- 
visible), it can acquire the foreign exchange vith which to make settlement 
only by importing less of some other visible or invisible and/ or by inducing the 
exporting area to impoit more of some visible or invisible ” 

B ‘'The mci easing of a paiticular item of export (visible or invisible) tends 
to 1 educe all other items of export and to increase all impoits, the inci eas- 
ing of a paiticular item of import tends to reduce all othei impoits (visible 
or invisible) and increase all exports, the reducing of a paiticular item of ex- 
poit tends to mciease all other items of export and to i educe all impoits? 
and the i educing of a particulai item of impoit tends to increase all other 
imports and reduce all exports ” 

War-debt receipts, which are (oi rather involve) an invisible expoit, afford 
an mteiesting, impoitant, and faiily new illustration of the law If this invisi- 
ble export reduces the purchasmg power of the taxpayers of the debtor nations 
and thereby reduces our export of merchandise, there is a deti active influence 
by one export item upon a second export item (merchandise) If the laige sav- 
ings to American taxpayers®^ resulting from these Tieasury leceipts be devoted 
either to increasing our meichandise imports oi our invisible imports (our 
loans to foxeigneis, tourist expenditures, immigiant remittances, foieign chaii- 
ties, etc ), there is a piomotive influence by one export item upon seveial im- 
port Items These two influences are exerted by every balance-of-payments 
item 


The effect of tariffs (or of othei lestiictions of oiii mtemational tiade, 
travel, or loans) — whether imposed by this Ga\einment or by a foreign gov- 
ernment— can be analyzed by this simple formula Whatevei tends to diminish 
an Item in one column of the balance of payments tends to promote eveiy other 
Item in that column and to detract fiom every item m the other column 
It IS often said that imports (visible and invisible) must be paid for with 
exports (visible and invisible) This is tine of totals, but because of the 
deti active influences, it is untrue of an individual item One item ot impoit 
mav be increased by importing less of something else To detract is to substi- 
tute Ail Cl edit items in the balance of payments are rival commodities (like 
radios and phonographs in domestic trade), and so are all the debit items 
Again, the Cl edit items, as a group, create what economists call a “ composire 
demand for the debit items , and vice versa ^ 

The detractive and piomotive influences may operate on any or all of foiu 
planes (l) Through the invisible export and import of “ dollai checking 
accounts and of “foreign cheeking accounts” Net changes in yeai-eud bal- 
international banking accounts (net export or import of short-teim 
often run into the hundreds of millions and are, theiefoie, one of the 
invisible items) (2) Through substitutions and backwashes on the 
invested in foreign securities might have been 
equipment in this country, thereby involving at least some 
meichandise, and those sums might have been spent partly 
foreign tours , these examples illustrate the sub- 
^ foreign borrowers, being endowed with 

Ameiican goods, sei vices, and securities, 
atSv bacimash of purchasmg power (3) Through the immedi- 

raiS dolTflf American export whatsoever tends to 

from all nthtr foreign exchange, thus tending to detract 

American exports and to promote all imports (4) Thiou<^h 

Mefly ^ These influences can not be traced 

influences on the first two plans as direct and 
Illustrate only^di^eermflulnces^^ indirect The foregoing war-debts examples 


Exceptions to the Law. 


interesting partial exceptions to the law (1) To the extent 
t at gold shipments affect price levels, they run counter t o the lule, gold 

retiring Treasi^v required by law to devote the war debt receipts to 

by"S?anttrs "if the^rlncipm sums^ 

fiecnritleB aoiuers or such obligations has actually been reinvested In foreign 



ezpoits, foi example, tend to lower prices heie and to laise prices abioad, thus 
tending to i educe all imports (visible and ini-isible) and to increase all ex- 
ports®^ Gold viewed as a commodity, howevei, is not an exception (2) 
Loans to foieigners, an invisible import, tend to raise inteiest rates at home 
and to lower them abroad This tends to promote (not to detract fiom) “ yield 
of foreigneis’ investments and deposits m the United States,” which is also 
an import Loans to foieigneis also detract fiom (not promote) yield of 
pievious American investments and deposits abioad,” an invisible expoit If 
a billion of foreign loans raises inteiest rates at home by one point, it would 
now piomote “^leld of foreign deposits in the United States” by something 
like $25,000,000 a >eax As this volume of secuiity impoits would promote 
“ yield of new American investments abioad ” by about $60,000,000 a year, 
the law would be valid despite the exception , besides, the law operates power- 
fully m the case of foreign loans on both the purchasiiig-powei and foreign- 
exchange planes (3) We import foreign secuiities If foreigners use the 
pioceeds to build factories which pioduce goods previously imported from us, 
our visible impoit detracts from (fails to promote, in this one respect) an 
export (4) An increase in Ameiican merchandise expoits might mciease the 
yield of the American mei chant marine, an invisible export 

Does Trade Follow the Loan? (Detractions and Promotions ) 

It IS sometimes asserted as an axiom that tiade follows the loan — that our 
new investments abroad, being doliai ci edits, can not be usesd by foreigners 
unless they buy American meichandise Those who hold this statement to be 
an axiom viitnallj state as follov^s “Our purchases of foieign securities are 
an invisible import which exerts no ‘ deti active ’ influence whatsoever upon 
any of the othei imports (visible oi invisible) and which ‘piomote’ oui mei- 
chandise exports without ‘ piomoting ’ any of our othei visible or invisible 
expoits” Thus stated, the “axiom” is seen to be faulty 

Even the tiade balance often fails to follow the loan Duiing the peiiod 
when foieign countiies weie investing most heavily in the United States, say 
fiom 1876 to 1910, the United States had stiongly favoiable balances in tiade 
Again our favoiable balances of tiade m 1923 and 1926 weie, respectively, 
$375,000,000 and $378,000,000 , whereas foieign securities publicly ofleied in 
the United States were $791,000,000 gieatei in 1926 than in 1923 

Passive Veisus Causal Character of Items. 

Ceitain wiiteis on foieign tiade legaid oui new loans abioad as a funding 
of debts created bv our excess of merchandise exports— as certainly was the 
case dm mg the Woild War That is, they legaid our merchandise sales to 
foieigners as purely causal and our new loans abioad as purely passive, they 
disregaid the fact that, in noimal times, foreign loaUvS depend upon comparative 
interest rates heie and abroad and that these interest lates may he little affected 
by exports and imports Other wiiteis legaiding the foieign loans as purely 
causal declare that they can not be granted, nor ser\ed, nor redeemed except 
m meichandise, so, to these persons, the meichandise movement seems wholly 
passive These Tvriteis would deny than oui merchandise exporting activities 
can be as basic, primal, and causal as oui seem ity-impoi ting activities 

Both classes of wuiteis disregaid the veiy numerous minor balance-of -payment 
items (in the aggregate vastly more important than the merchandise balance), 
neai Ij ever r one of w’-hicli is likewise partly passive and partly causal Almost 
every item affects, and is affected by, every othei item Even gold shipments 
may be causal, since they may be made on a “commodity basis” as well as a 
“ stiaight exchange basis ” 

Certain ind vidual tiansactions with foreigners constitute a virtually irre- 
ducible minimum of the balance-of-payments item to which they relate These 
transactions are purely causal,®"* since they can not be eliminated and their very 
existence causes “ promotive ” or “ detracts e ” adjustments in othei balance- 


®2T]ie “ classical ” economists believed that gold shipments, with tbeii Influence on com- 
modity pi ice levels, were practically the sole fnctoi in creating long-term equilibrium 
This influence being calmly regarded as a minor exception to the law of detractions and 
Droniotions,” the law is seen to be a radical depaituie 

^ 38 Gold moves on a “ commodity basis ” when it is bought, regardless of exchange rates, 
for gold reserves m currency leconstruction , when it is sent abroad by a cemral banK for 
deposit, in order to make it a pioductive asset , when it is shipped long after it is ear- 
marked , or when gold ore is imported, or exported, foi smelting -r. ora 

^ The war debt payments may be regarded as purely causal Freight payments are 
passivelT related to the commodity movement 
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of-payinents items Thus, a few peisons would tiavel abroad whate\ei the dis 
couragements, ceitain luxury articles will be imported whatever the puce, etc 
Other individual tiansactions with foreigners aie moie passive, economists 
might call them “ marginal ” Thus, a luxury article is imported by one Amei- 
ican because his oil investments m Mexico prospered 


^*Paiimg-Off ” Fallacies 

It is often said that oui favorable tiade balance is financed by our net export 
of capital or that German reparations are financed by American loans Such 
“ pairings-ofi ” are sometimes useful foi comparing the magnitude of items or 
opposite sides of a balance of payments, but raiely, if evei, do they show a 
cause-and-efiect relationship In certain yeais our tiade balance does tally 
closely with our net expoit of capital, in otheis, it tallies far moie closelv with 
tourist expenditures In 1928 the net yield of our foreign investments almost 
exactly “paid for” our net touiist expendituies In 1926, net 'mmigiant 
remittances almost exactly equaled wai-debt receipts Coincidences of this 
kind are numerous, even among the larger items 


Classification of Items. 

Some writers speak of “curient” as distinguished from “capital” items in 
a balance of payments The capital items consist of (1) all items m the section 
of the statement labeled “Movement of private long-term capital,” (2) the 
principal sums received as war-debt payments, and (3) the net changes in 
international banking accounts All other items are current 

That the items might be classified as mercantile, financial, and personal is 
suggested by Dr Roland P Faulkner, chief statistician of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board®® 

The classification herein used is commodity trade, miscellaneous invisible 
items, movement of private long-term capital, and other balancing itomvS 


History of Balances of Payments. 

The teim “balance of payments” was probably first used m 1819, in the 
report of a parliamentary committee which had studied a proposal to hung 
British curiency back to the gold standard after the Napoleonic wais The 
first formal balance of payments of the United States, by Sir George Paisb, 
coveiing the year ended June 30, 1910, is available in the report of the National 
Monetary Commission, but several partial investigations of Araeriean intei- 
national payments were made between 1893 and 1910 In 1919 the Harvard 
School of Business Admmistiation published still more complete balances of 
payments foi varying peiiods of years from 1789 to 1918, in an investigation of 
Ameiican balances of trade, and it later published annual balances of pay- 
ments for 1919, 1920, and 1921 Our first official balance of payments, covering 
the calendar year 1922, was published under the direction of the Secretaiy 
of Gommeice (Herbeit Hoover) , and one has appeared annually since®® The 
League of Nations now publishes the annual balances of payments of about 
26 countries The foiegomg facts are excerpted from The International Ac 
counts, by Gleona Lewis, published in 1927 by the MacMillan Co 

New Field for Investigation, 

Intel area payments constitute almost a pioneer field Balances of payments 
between the United States and the United Kingdom foi 1927 and 1928 will be 
found 111 Commerce Reports for August 19, 1929 Similar surveys of payments 
between the United States and each important foreign country, either for a 
single year or for a series of years, would be valuable contributions The eco- 
nomic relations between parent countries and their possessions oi colonies might 
well be analyzed in the same way Much progress might be made if universities 
would accept such surveys as seminar reports or as postgraduate theses 


The Conference Boaid Bulletin for Oct 15, 1929 
in months of 1921 weie published 
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SUMMARY OF NEW REFINEMENTS IN 1929 

1 Tbeie was an nniisiially laige piemium on dollai exchange for the yeai as 
a whole An estimate ot the lesultmg economy on om meichancli'^^e impoits 
was included foi the flist time 

2 A laige eiioi in the pievioiis estimate of the lag in meichandise payments 
in 1922 was pointed out 

3 The ‘ ti eight bill of the Nation,” as computed by Virgil Miliei of the 
United States Shipping Boaid, covers the calendar yeai foi the fiist time 
Pievioubly fiscal-yeai figures had to be adjusted to the calendar yeai 

4 Inductive data on the aveiage expendituies of American motorists in 
Canada on 24-houi peimits weie obtained foi the first time, by questionnaire 
Important coirections lesulted 

5 Arrangements were concluded to obtain fiom the Bureau of Immigration 
actual statistics foi 1930 ot American oversea touiists, by cabin classes, by 
ocean lanes, and by flags of the earner 

6 The results ot the biennial questionnaire to commeicial attaches and con- 
suls on immigrant remittances and tourist expenditures cover a longer list ot 
countries 

7 A computation was made, foi the first time, of the economies made by 
foreign governments in making war-debt payments to the United States Treas- 
ury m the toim of United States bonds 

S The survey of short-teim capital movements includes the figures of a gieat 
manv more international hanking institutions than ever before , and impoitant 
corrections weie made in the previous year’s reports by certain of these insti- 
tutions, notably as regards brokers’ loans 

9 The “law of detractions and promotions” is formulated moie clearly 

10 A balance of payments between America and Fiance was published sep- 
arately 

11 A final levision of the amounts of foreign securities pubhely offered in 
the United States since 1913 is included herem 

12 Brokerage commissions and transfer taxes paid by foreigners on American 
stock exchanges aie estimated foi the first time 

13 The earnings of American stockbrokers from foreign customers is an 
important invisible “discovered” this year 

14 The questionnaire on securities internationally transferred through stock 
exchanges requested for the first time information as to the extent of marginal 
trading Such tiading, share for share, involves much smaller sums of dollar- 
exchange transactions 

15 The questionnaire on bond-redemption and sinking-fund payments re- 
quested trustees and paying agents to estimate the sums paid to foreign holders 



questionnaire to BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS readers 

^(spjanatioiv , — -if you have leturned from overseas since September, 1929, 
nlease fill tlae blanks below and mail this sheet to the Finance and Invest 
ment Division, United States Department of Oommeice, Washington D C 


1 On your recent tiip o\eiseas, by which steamship class did you depait*? 

Third class Monoclass “Luxuiy” class 

Tourist class Cabin class Ciuise 

Student class One>cabin boat Othei 

Second class Fust class 

2 In this answei, please repoit your total expendituies on the tup, foi all 
purposes whatsoever (except foi passpoit fee and tor railway faie, hotels, 
etc , in the United States) Be suie to include m this giand total visa fees paid 
heie or abroad, steamship passages, tips, and pui chases made abioad, etc 

(a) If you traveled entirely alone, what was youi own total expenditure*^ 
$ 


{1) If you traveled in a close family unit of two oi moie peisons, and if it 
IS easier for you to compute the amrage expenditure pei peisou in the gioup, 
please report that Count infants as peisons in youi group Do not count 
jour secietaries or servants as members of youi family gioup, and do not 
include m your expenditure what you paid either for their sei vices or toi their 
expenses Average per person $ 

3 How luany persons are included m this average*? 

4 When you reenteied the United States did you pay any duty ? 

5 If you did pay duty, what was the total declaiation,i including the $100 

exemption*? 

6 If the above was a joint declaiation, how many peisons did it covei*? 


T I visited the following countries 


Signed 


(Signature optional) 


Address 


1 Amounts so declared are included in the published statistics of American “ visible ” 
imports of merchandise, and the whole purpose of this questionnaiie is to asceitain the 
a\erage invisible^ imports by Amei leans traveling overseas 
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FOREWORD 


Climatic conditions m Australia weie eaily recognized as being 
suitable lor the production of dued fruits, and as eaily as 1901 some- 
thing ovei 2,000 tons of vine iiuits were produced theie Pioduction 
iBci eased slowly until the postwar high puces and the settlement of 
letuined soldiers on inigated aieas with governmental aid gave a 
great impetus to the mdu^str}" Pnoi to 1912 impoits of cuirants and 
laisms into Aiistialia exceeded the exports, and m 1913 the exports of 
1,100 short tons ueie only 10 pei cent of the production From the 
1020-27 ciop exports amounted to o^^ei 45,000 tons Those of 
1920-30, lollowmg the severe liost of the pieceding season, weie 
slightly sniallei, but the upward tiend still persists 

Most of the Aiistiahan exports go to the United Kingdom, where 
they receive a piefeience of about S35 pei ton This pieleience, with 
other factors, has increased the Aiistialian shaie m the laisin import 
tiade oi the United Kingdom from 32 2 pei cent m 1924 to 44 5 per 
cent m 1929 Diamg 1929 27 per cent of the laisins exported from 
the United States vent to the United Kingdom, where they were in 
direct coinpetition vith those from Au&tialia 

Most of the Austialran iiuits, both ^^ne and tiee, aie produced on 
inigated lands along the ilurxay River The author oi this report 
recently vent through this district and made a compiehensive study 
of the economic iactois aftectmg the production of vine fiuits, although 
many of the facts piesented are eciually apphcable to the production 
of tree fiuits, m vhich theie is an increasing interest in Australia 
This pubhcatioii should prove of value to persons mteiested in the 
progiess of Austiaha as a competitoi of the Umted States m the 
world markets for dued fiiuts 

Willi L Coopeu, Director ^ 
Biueau of Fonwn and Domestic Commeice 

May, 1930 
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AUSTRALIAN RAISIN ANO CURRANT INDUSTRY 

E C Squire, American Trade Commissioner, Sydney, Australia 

Australia has made lapid stiides dmmg lecent years as an expoitei 
ol laisms and cimants A gradual increase in piodiictioii was takmg 
place befoie the Woild Wai, but high puces of these pioducts dmmg 
and foi a few yeais aftei the war aie the majoi causes of the great 
increase The natural mciease in production caused by the high 
puces has been gieatly encouiaged by the State governments of Aus- 
tralia which, influenced by high prices, made veiy laige additions to 
areas imdei cultivation, by patiiotic developmental schemes of 
settling leturned soldieis on the land Since the puces declined 
diastically m 1923 and have shown no tendenc}" to legain eaily post- 
war levels, the State goveinments and the industiy have been taking 
stock of the situation, particularly dm mg the past yeai oi two 

RELATIONSHIP TO IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 

Piactically all raisin and curiant pioduction of commeicial mipoi- 
tance in Australia, and production of the laigei part of friuts for 
canning, IS on urigated lands, hence, the relationslup of such pio- 
duction to iirigation will be of interest 

EARLY IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

The hist irrigation of importance Avas launched by two Ameiicans 
(the Chaffee brotheis), who made investigations along the Murray 
Rivei about 1885 and settled upon the present site of Milduia as 
suitable They were able to make aiiangenients with the State of 
Victoria, and then pro]ect covered several thousand acres A good 
stait was made, but some difficulties aiose, and dining the financial 
crisis about 1894 the Victoiian government took ot^ei the areas How- 
evei, the gieat respect m which these foundeis is still held is shovm 
by the fact that recently a monument was erected in Mildura to one 
of the brothers (W B Chaffee) Soon other irrigation projects grew, 
particularly m Victoria, and one other well-known Ameiican (Mr 
Elwood Mead, who acted for a niimbei of yeais as commissionei of 
state nveis and water supply), played an impoitant pait m shaping 
their development At piesent nearly one-thiid of Victoiia is imdei 
some sort of irrigation, but b^^ far the gieatei pait of this migation 
is to provide water for stock and for similar purposes 

PRESENT IRRIGATION AREAS 

A complete report on irrigation m Austialia is outside the scope of 
this report, and a lengthy desciiption of all projects, with details of 
capital expenditure, profits, and losses, v^ould ineiely confuse one 
mteiested only m fimt 

In the irrigation areas now pioducmg fruit, water is sufficiently 
plentiful and weU controlled, so that the possibility of a water shortage 
affectmg production even m a dry year is very remote For mstance, 
m the Murrumbidgee area of New South Wales, present developments 
can employ only about 40 per cent of water available for irrigation 

( 1 ) 



In the second place the pei cent age of fruit areas to total iirigated 
areas is compaiatively small and tiiut aieas could be greatly enlarged 
at the expense ol other industiies if fiuit pioduction were to become 
comparatively piofitable, as a matter of fact, difficulty has arisen in 
finding siutable ciops of any soit that will profitably employ all the 
land wheie watei foi iiiigation has been made available 

The cost of watei foi irngation, along ^\nth other costs of produc- 
tion, 15 of mipoitance, and general information legardmg such rates 
will be mentioned later In some cases rates would have to be mate- 
iially increased if inigation projects weie to meet fully all capital 
ancrothei chaiges, biif even undei present financial conditions this is 
not likelv to be rigidly put into effect on existmg works, smce such 
pi ejects are legarded as a general and long-term investment 

In Victoiia appjoxnmately 15,800,000 acies aie aitificially supplied 
with vatei. but only 471,695 acres were undei iriigated culture in 
1929 Of this lattcn figuie only 71,043 acies weie undei “vineyards, 
orchards, and gaidens,” oi about 15 pei cent of the land under iiii- 
gated cultuie and of such land m fiiiit and gai’dens only 41,565 weie 
planted to vines in 1928-29, and most of these plantings weie on two 
areas duectly contiguous to the Muiiav Rivei 

Piodnctiun m buuth Au^tialia liom Renmaik to Waikeiie compiises 
piactically all the pioduction of laisins and cuiianls, and conditions 
are hinnla^ to Victoiia Pioduction is dependent on watei fiom the 
Muirav Rivei Only about 784 shoit tons of laisins and cimants 
aie pioduced m South Aiistiaha on noniiiigated land and about 1,456 
shoit tons in Western Austialia This total of appioximately 2,240 
tons IS almost negligible compaied with pioduction undei irrigation 
The irrigation distiiots at Cuilvaa and Coomealla, although m 
New South Wales aie also contiguous to the Murray, just acioss the 
iivei fioin the Mildiiia area, and aie iiiigated like piactically all the 
otheis — bv pumping At Coomealla paiticularly theie aie great 
oppoitumties of expanding pioduction of dried fruits, theie are about 
35,000 acres, of which only about 3,000 have been developed owmg 
to a slump m fiiiit puces In 1925-26 there were 452 acies planted 
to giapes foi diying and 61 acies not yet bearing In 1927-28 there 
weie 497 acres bearing and 690 acies not yet bearing It is said there 
have been some furthei small plantings, but areas are stiU compara- 
tively small 

One other very important iiiigation project — the Murrumbidgee 
area — should be mentioned However, the trend of dried vme fruit 
production there does not warrant any detailed description of the 
irrigation project Water flow is controlled on the Munumbidgee by 
a large dam, the Burrmjuck Some 250 miles below, water is diverted 
to the Murrumbidgee iriigation area About 140,000 acres aie now 
developed Not more than 40 pei cent of available water is used, 
and the dam provides storage for several yeais^ water supply Water 
rates are verx" low, namely, $1 22 per aci e-foot to fruit groweis How- 
ever, climatic and sod conditions do not seem particulaily well suited 
to raism growing, and although areas so planted are small there is a 
decided tendency toward reduction This is the center in New 
South Wales, however, for wine production 



MURIfCrMBIDGEB ACREAGES PLANTED TO DRYING GrAPES AND CXJRRANTS 


Group 

1925-26 

1927-28 


1,009 

1,349 

1,547 

447 

Yoimg BOt b6aring^--, - * 

Tots-l ----- - - 

2,358 

1,994 



Fiom the foregoing biief sketch it will be seen that by far the bulk 
of raisin and currant production is directly along the Murray River 
The large pait is iriigated by water drawn dnectly from the Murray 
itself, though some areas are watered by the smaller tiibutaries For 
practical purposes it may be said that laisin and cuirant production 
depends on water from the Murray River Most of the watei is 
lifted by centiifugal pumps, in many cases to a height of consideiably 
over 100 feet 

WATER RATES IN IRRIGATED AREAS 


The charge for water at all irrigation settlements is not the same 
The rates aie as follows 


Renmark (South Austialia) 

South Australia Ii ligation Com- 
mission 

Merbem (Victoiia) 

Redcliffs (Victoria) 

Mildura Trust 

Nyah (Victoria) 

Woormen (Victoria) 


$13 37 per acre, plus $2 43 foi additional 
watei mg 

$14 58 per acre, plus $3 66 for additional 
watering 

$5 83 per acre foot (minimum 2)$ acre-feet — 
$14 58), plus domestic and stock rate 
$17 per acie for vines over 3 years old 
$15 80 per acre foi 3 caterings, $3 65 per 
acre foi additional watering 
$12 15 per acre, plus domestic and stock rate 
$3 65 per acre (gravitation), plus domestic 
and stock rate 


It IS not possible to fix an amount applicable to all settlements, 
but, with the exception of Wooiinen and Mildura, the majority of 
groweis pay $17 per acre Shire lates throughout aveiage $2 43 pei 


acre 


PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 


All irrigation projects on the Murray could be considered one huge 
irrigation scheme In fact, this has been lecogmzed in Australia, 
and an agreement has been enteied into by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment and the three interested States — Victoria, South Australia, 
and New South Wales — called ^^The River Murray water agreement 
A very ambitious scheme of development was agieed upon, with a 
construction piogiam extending to 1932 and possibly longer 
The origmal plan called for a senes of 15 weirs to be erected m the 
Murray River to regulate flow and piovide storage, and a-huge dam, 
the Hume Reservoir, with 2,000,000 acie-feet capacity, to be erected 
at the upper part of the river The increase in iirigated areas will be 
apparent from the fact that this scheme, when completed, would give 
sufficient water foi the doubhng of the whole areas now devoted to 
production under irrigation m Austraha These new areas are of 
course contiguous to the Muiray Rivei itself Up to June 30, 1927, 
total expenditure on iingation and reclamation works on the Murray 
and its tnbutanes totaled over $160,380,000 Up to the present the 
total is, of course, considerably larger Financial considerations and 
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the outlook ioi maiketing pioduce giown has caused some parmg 
down ot tius pi oject— partly as a lesult of a suggestion made by the 
British economic imssion As mentioned elsewheie, theie has been 
r on^deiable difhculty m iindmg piofitable use foi all new land coming 
uudei ii ligation Conseqiieatly, it is now planned to complete the 
Hun e JReWvoii to ^toie only i00,000 acre-feet for the piesent, as a 
niatlei oi fact storage of 'S0,000 acie-ieet has been completed 
Despite tins slownug down, niaiked progiess has been made Fiom 
the mouth of the iiVei iipwaid eight locks and wens have been com- 
pleted, meludiiig Xo 11 at Milduia vSome of the other locks are 
w ell under w av 

To the dned-tiiiu mdustiy this means that there is little likelihood 
oi any watei ^hoitage m the lutuie, though the xndustiy has passed 
through seveial ciitical yeais in the past — the last one in 1915, when 
the Muiiay wms nearly diy and the water became so salty that it 
uiiued many oi chords 

GOVERNMENT \ID FOR DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Duiing the eaihei reals of diied-fimt pioduction developmental 
stimulus came laigelr fioni the industry itself and fiom its piomoteis 
However, it very soon began to leceive developmental assistance 
fiom the vaiious State gov ernments, and that is the key to the lapid 
growth A lecent change m the governmental attitude may presage 
a halt to such expansions 

The Austialiari States and the Fedeial Go vei ament have foi many 
veais made gieat eiioits to cause a lapid development of the countiy 
Projects that wcmld buns: about closei settlements weie favoiably 
legaided, since the staple mdustiies of sheep and cattle laismg 
appeared to detei the foimation of small holdmgs When the possi- 
bilities of mci easing the population greatly throughout the Murray 
Basin bv migatiun was appieciated, the States not only bought up 
laige areas foi iirigation and developed the projects by the use of 
loan money, but also assisted financially those who wished to settle 
on such aieas This assistance in nianv" cases amounted to the laiger 
part of the fuiaiicial requuements of such settlers and the gi anting 
of favorable teims oi repayment The fimt industry appealed 
promising and a lapid expansion was consequently stimulated 
Production of dned fiiiits reached 10,080 short tons by 1910, and by 
1913 exports began However, it was the soldier settlements that 
accounted fur the huge increase begmmng in 1919 As the soldiers 
returned fiom the wai a national policy was formed of setthng many 
of them on the land by the aid of loan money World prices for 
laisms and cun ants weie soaruig dunng and just after the war, and, 
among other projects, a large numbei of soldiers were established in 
the d*ied-frmt industry The coming into bearmg of such soldier 
settlements as at Red Cliffs, Victoria, accounts for much of the mciease 
fmn a puoductiun of 16,800 tons in 1919 to 78,400 tons m 1929 
Such settlements were developed by the States durmg the yeais of 
highe-t costs as well as highest fruit prices, and it has now become 
necessary to revalue soldier holdmgs, with consequent losses to the 
States. While most of such soldiers have eithei left or adjusted them- 
selves to what to most of them was a completely new industry, yet 
further revaluations and cutting of losses will undoubtedly have to be 
made 



A number of important factors have developed which are influencing 
the State and Federal Governments with regard to closer settlement 
in general, and the canned and dried fruit industries in particular 
To measuie the effects that these may have on further production, the 
factois are briefly sketched below 

Continued announcements of expenditures and losses on irrigation 
woiks and settlements have caused the press and the pubhc to adopt a 
very ciitical attitude, and the British economic mission about 18 
months ago suggested that expenditures on such piojects might be 
viewed moie discnminatmgly Thus, with woild pnces dechnmg 
rapidly on many crops suitable foi production in irrigation aieas, it 
became difficult to find profitable use for such land 
The diied and canned fimt mdustnes paiticularly suffered The 
maiket and migiation commission (an economic bianch of the Federal 
Government) made an economic suivey of those industries and with 
regard to diied flints recommended, among other things, ^^that 
Governments definitely discourage further plantings until additional 
markets aie assured 

In addition to these factors, Austiaha has been and is experiencing 
a period of financial stringency which is paiticulaily affecting State 
and Federal governmental finance, and loan moneys foi anj’" sort of 
developmental pui’pose are being drastically i educed 
The foiegoing factors are bound to have effects, and so far as fiuit 
developments are concerned, the irrigation commissionei in Victoria 
recently stated that he was refusing to give any financial assistance 
whatsoever to settleis who wished to take up new aieas foi fiuit pio- 
duction, and further added that such settlers were veiy unlikely to 
make a venture \nthout sucn assistance It is undei stood that the 
official attitude m New South Wales is about the same Reference 
has already been made to drastic cmtailment of pioposed plantings 
of raisin grapes at Coomealla, New South Wales 
The trade itself is taking a smiilai attitude by discouraging the 
extension of existing plantings 

PRODUCTION OP RAISINS AND CURRANTS 

The expanding production of raisins and cm rants in Austraha is 
shown in the following figuies 


Raisins and currants Short tons 

1901- 2 2, 286 

1902- 3 3, 119 

1903- 4 4, 726 

1904- 5 A 230 

1905- 6 4,247 

1906- 7 7, 859 

1907- 8 6, 966 


Raisins and cui rants — Con Short tons 

1908- 9 7, 579 

1909- 10 9, 732 

1910- 11 10, 268 

1911- 12 13, 153 

1912- 13 14,082 

1913- 14 15, 330 


[The years 1901 to 1907 are exclusive of New South Wales, of which no records are available Queensland 
and Western Australian statistics are also una\ ailable, but these would he almost negligible ] 
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AthTlUtliN PBODrCTlOX OP RU&ISS AND CuRRANTS, 1914-15 to 1929-30 


Pn short tons] 


Year 

Raisins 

Currants 

Year 

Raisms 

Currants 

|0i4-io 

8,393 
13, 723 
10,313 
8,473 

3,119 

7,874 

6, 759 
6,135 

1919-20- 

15, 725 

8,042 


1920-21 

9, 417 

7,646 
9,079 
11, 754 


1921-22--- 

15, 121 

igi7-lS 

1922-23- - 


20, 876 


9,542 

7,429 

1923-24. 


33, 062 

17,040 



Year 

Raisms 

! 

Currants 

i 

Year 

Raisins 

Cun ants 

Sultanas 

Lesias 

Sultanas 

Lexias 

1924- 25 . , - ... 

1925- 26 

192G-27 

22, 865 
21, 712 
43, 0''4 

0,719 

3,o71 

0,941 

1 

13,097 ' 
14,151 1 
12,810 

, 1927-28 

1 1928-29 - 

1920-30 

21, 795 
51, 520 

1 43, 6S0 

5, 843 
7,494 
15,600 

8,035 
21, 160 
1 20, 160 



t Estimated 


Acstp\li4.v \\d CuRRi^T Prodijctiox, by States, 1924-25 to 1928-29 


[In short tons] 


State 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

SCLTJLN A.S 

10, 992 
5, 507 
293 
76 

16, 416 
4,944 
225 
127 

33, 285 
8,676 
981 
132 

18, 300 
2,143 

1, 169 
183 

37, 310 
11, 159 
2,849 
202 

South Australia . 

Xevr South Wiles. 


Total 

22,868 

21,712 

43,074 

21, 795 

51,520 

CUREi^TS 

6, 336 
5, 769 
137 

7,004 
5, 865 
171 
1, 111 

7,763 

3,618 

132 

1,297 

3,932 
2,433 
205 
1, 465 

10, 298 
i8,818 
Im 675 
fl, 469 

South Australia - - - 

Isew South V ales. 

Western \ustralia 

855 

Total - 

13,097 

14,151 ' 

12,810 

8,035 

21, 160 

LEXI \3 

%'ittoria ^ 

3 277 , 
2,125 
63 
254 

2,036 

1,076 

41 

218 

4,400 

1, ISO 
25 
336 

3, 951 

1 964 

250 

1 678 

5,496 
1, 318 
[276 
1404 

South Austraha - 

New South Wales - ! 

Western Australia - - - 

Total 

5, 719 1 3, 371 

5,941 

5,843 

7, 494 

ALL \ UBIETIES 

Victoria 

1 

26,605 ' 25,456 

13, 401 1 11, 885 

49.3 1 437 

45,448 
13,474 
1, 138 
1,765 

26,183 

5,540 

1,624 

2,326 

53, 104 

1 21, 295 

! 3,700 

2, 075 

South Austraha - 

New South Wales 

Vestem -Australia .. - 

1, 185 

1, 456 

Total 

41, 684 

39,234 

61,825 ‘ 

35, 673 

80, 174 



It mil appear from tlie foregoing table that Victoiia is by far the 
most important factor in the production of raisins and currants, 
particularly sultanas South Austraha is second, and in the produc- 
tion of currants is nearly as important as Victoria In South Aus- 
tralia there 15 a closer relation between the wine and the dried vine 
frmts than in other States, and this accounts in large measure for the 
great variations of production, depending on the relative prices that 
are obtamable It is commonly said that in South Australia raisms 
and currants are produced on i datively poor soils, also that pro- 
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ducers commonly have other crops besides raisms, consequently, 
contmued low prices for raisms and currants are likely to prove a 
greater deteirent to production than m many other areas 
Production m Western Austiaha is lelatively unimportant 
New South Wales, though of relatively small importance m the 
mdustry, would probably become a heavy producer if prices for 
laisins and currants weie moie favorable The State government 
has opened up large irrigation areas that are suitable for diied frmts, 
but only relatively small plantmgs have been made 

In view of the importance of Victoria m the dried-fruit mdustry, a 
more detailed analysis of production in that State appears warranted 
Details of production in Victoria are as follows , 


Area. Under and Produce of Vines in Victoria, by Counties, 1928-29, and 
Totals for Five Preceding Seasons 


Principal sliires 


Ararat 

Stawell 

Wiinmera 

Mildura 

Swan Hill 

Deakm 

Rodney 

Shepparton 

Tungamah 

Benalla 

Wangaratta 

Rutherglen 

Ohiltern. 

Remainder of State, 

Total 

l928-29_._ 

1927-28... 

1926-27... 

1925-26... 

1921-25... 


Grow- 

ers 

Area planted 

Total 

grapes 

gathered 

Wme made 

Dried produce 

Bear- 

ing 

Not 

bear- 

mg 

Raisms 

Currants 

Lexias 

Sultanas 


Acres 

Acres 

Short ions 

Gallons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

17 

373 

6 

457 

39,900 




25 

607 

1 

580 

88; 957 




48 

134 

6 

209 


4 

21 

1, 671 

25, 097 

1, 719 

192, 597 

681, 900 

4,977 

32,281 

9,865 

442 

4,888 

619 

26, 799 

300 

310 

5,442 

718 

54 

288 

A\ 

497 

500 

1 

64 

3 

74 

446 

22 

963 

9,000 


21 

10 

84 

281 

22 

570 

7,600 


15 


12 

69 

6 

25 

200 




16 

324 

109 

398 

38, 220 




7 

64 

5 

113 

11, 500 




102 

4, 608 

178 

5,178 

603, 216 




28 

453 

18 

391 

34,880 




166 

1,057 

161 

1,804 

58, 468 

2 

59 

17 

2,746 

38, 689 

2,876 

1 230, 581 

a 1, 942, 701 

6, 290 

37, 886 

10, 634 

2,774 

37, 974 

3, 014 

127,443 

2,353,890 

4,237 

18, 292 

4,094 

2,832 

37, 340 

3, 272 

199, 764 

2,346,314 

4,216 

32, 614 

7,586 

2, 876 

36, 091 

4,621 i 

126, 217 

1,657,274 

3,025 

16, 659 

6,928 

2,999 

31,723 

10,744 ' 

119, 971 

1,268,765 

3,958 

16, 693 

5,877 


I Of this total the estimated quantity used for making wine, etc , was 16,449 short tons, for making raisms 
and currants 210,756 tons, and for table consumption, 4,376 short tons 
^ Includes also 368,161 gallons manufactured m Melbourne for distillation 


It wiU appear from the preceding table that over 90 per cent of 
Victorian grape production is turned into dned products. 

It wiU also be seen that the Mildura area produces 88 per cent of all 
dried grapes produced in Victoria, and about 85 per cent of all sul- 
tanas produced, which are of course included m the total It wiU also 
be apparent that the Mildura area (or shire) produces somewhat over 
60 per cent of the total Australian sultana crop, and around 60 per 
cent of aU dned-grape products 

In view of the great importance of Mildura (Shire), an analysis of 
production and acreage for the past five years is given 

The average planting of lexias was about 33 per cent as laige as 
sultana plantmgs in 1925, but had declmed to about 20 per cent m 
1929 Plantmgs of currants are slightly higher than of lexias 
116020—30 ^ 
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Acreage \\t) Production op Sultw^s in Milduea Area, 1925-1929 


Item ! 

1 

1925 I 1926 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

MUdura Irrigation Trust (40-year old settlement) 

Production, dried short tons.. 

Area producing acres.- 

Per acre \ield short tons.- 

Menhein t20->c3r old settlement) 

Production short tons,. 

Area producing — acres— 

Per acre jield short tons.. 

Red Cliffs (9 vear-old areas; 

Production - short tons.. 

Vrea producing - acres.. 

Per acre jield .short tons.. 

Total i 

Production short tons -| 

Producing area acres..' 

Per acre jicld short tons C.i 

1 

1 6,731 4,693 

5,994 6,056 

1 11^ 0 77 

6,115 ' 4,336 

3, 803 1 3,850 

1 6 1 11 

' 1,288 , 4,726 

1,000 1 3,500 

1 28 1 13 

9. 150 

6. 150 

1 5 

8,736 
’ 3,900 

I 2 2 

11, 458 
7,000 

1 6 

3,928 
6, 045 

0 65 

4,426 

3,895 

1 1 

6, 810 
6,912 

0 98 

9,834 
6,048 
1 6 

8,669 
3, 895 
2 2 

12, 767 
6,912 
1 8 

14, 134 ! 13 755 

10,797 13,406 

1 3 1 1 0 1 

29,344 

17,050 

1 7 1 

15, 164 
16,852 

0 90 

31,260 
16,855 
1 85 


1 Average jield ^ j \ carsj for ^Uolc area, 1 sr6 short tons per acre 


It Will be seen fiom the foregoing table that the only impoitant 
increase in acieage in the Milduia aiea has been the coming into 
beaiing of Red Cliff plantings Red Cliff is a settlement of ex-soldiers 
settled on the land by the Goveinment Compaiative high jnelds of 
that aiea ^\lll be noted It will be seen also that the laige ciops of 
1929 and 1930 have not been due to incieased acieages, as theie is 
a 4ight tendency towaid i eduction 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION 

Mention has been made of the fact that expansion of production 
H being discouraged The leason, of course, is mainly the i elation- 
ship between costs and maiket puces 

The development and migration commission made a detailed sm- 
vey ot the economic aspects ol the dried-iruit industry m 1927, and 
It then leeonunended discouragement of expansion, though prices 
weie consideiably highei than at piesent The commission made 
careful and detailed cost studies, and some of then findings are being 
quoted below because costs have not declmed noticeably since the_se 
investigations i\ere made It is well to mention that a number of 
people closely associated with the industry have remaiked that the 
costs that this coTuimssion arrived at weie bound to be on the high 
side, owmg to the fact that those supplying evidence were mclmed 
to ieel that the Government might decide to give some financial aid 
to the mdustiy, oi that such evidence might lead to a further wilt- 
ing off of capital values of the mdividual settlers Despite such 
comment, the mquiiy was conducted by veiy competent mvesti- 
gator:>, and at least it can be said that costs of an important part of 
the produceib aie comparable with then findings 

Raisms and cuirants m Austialia are pioduced laigely by small 
landholders The new producing area at Red Cliffs, foi mstance, was 
originally 15-acie lots There is a tendency to increase this w'hen 
po»-^ible, but any holdmg over 25 acies is considered exceptionally 
lar^e 

The cost of brmging an acie of land to bearing varies according to 
the cost of the land The follow'ing figuies based on a 15-acre block 
show the cost to be $680 per acre, based on present-day costs 
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Land (15 acres at $97 per acre) $1, 455 

House and outbuildings $1, 360 

Cleaning up and grading 340 

Fencing 07 

Rooted vines 243 

Trellis posts and wire 

Posts $486 

Wire 369 

855 

4 racks at (per lack) 

Material 122 

Roof 65 


4 at 187 748 

Harvesting requirements 

300 dip tins at $0 60 ISO 

16 bolts Hessian, at $10 94 175 

80 sweat boxes at$182 146 

Dip tank 34 


General plant 

2 horses 291 

Harness 49 

Cultivator 87 

2 plows 58 

Grape and berry hoe 24 

Trolley 194 

Sundry tools, including dust gun 87 


Cultivation, etc , 3 years 

Labor (sustenance) 1,750 

Manure and horse feed 680 


Accumulating chaiges 

Watei ($25 pei acre for 3 jmais on 14 acres) 350 

Shiie 97 

Interest (estimate of State Rivers and Water Supph Com- 
mission, Victoria) 991 


4, 178 


790 

2, 430 


1, 438 


Total 


10, 291 


Average per acre 686 

In some districts blocks were established when labor and material 
weie not so expensive, and in others when the costs weie higher The 
price of land has also varied in the different settlements 

The general plant shown is the absolute imnimimi Two horses 
have been piovided for, although they would not be absolutely nec- 
essary for the whole of the three yeais The fodder allowance for 
the first three years has therefore been reduced to an aveiage of $194 
per yeai No provision has been made for a spray pump, whicR 
would cost from $194 to $340, and which must eventually be purchased 
by a certain numbei of growers Some groweis pm chase additional 
plant when they are in a position to do so 

In calculating the cost of pioduction, an allowance of 6 pei cent on 
the capital value of an improved block has been made as a charge 
against income Groweis and packeis have been asked to state the 
figure on which this percentage should be based, and the value has 
almost invariably been placed at $486 to $583 pei acie as representing 
the present-day capital value of a block In working on $583 per 
acie, the following points have been kept m mind 

(a) Fairly extensile areas were brought to production when costs tv ere lower 

(b) The -writing down of liabilities of soldier settleis m South Austraha 



fc The ‘ipplieatiuii> toi the \sritmg dovvu of liabilities now being dealt with in 

^ The £?eiK ral impression amung those \\ ell qualified to judge that the present 
capital \alue is from S486 to S583 per acre 

It 1 :. impoitant to point out also that, with slight additions in the 
way of lacks, tiellis, and hai vesting plant, the improvements and 
plant foi a 25-acre block would be the same as for 15 acres, thus 
reducing the average per acre 

In South Austialia, the iirigation commission has recently mvesti- 
gated the claims ot soldiei settlers m iiiigation areas to have their 
capital liabilities leduced on account of the letuin from the blocks 
bemg out of proportion to the capital invested Substantial leduc- 
tions have already been made by writing do\ra settlers' debits to 
figuies which lepresented a reasonable charge for the work done or 
seiwices rendered on the blocks 

Up to the piesent the iiiigation commission has mvestigated 426 
holdings and has lecommended that S2, 008,983 be written off In 
the case of holdmgs where the area is small and the return per acre 
low, a mmimum debit has been fixed for impiovements at $145 80 
per acre, plus cost of house, and m the case of small areas of better 
land, the mmmium debit has been made $243 pei acre, plus cost of 
house Eftoits aie also bemg made, w^here land is available, to 
mcrease the area of iiidmdual holdmgs so as to effect more eflhcient 
and more pi off table working 

The evidence taken by the development and migiation commission 
show’s that numeious eslmiates of the cost of producmg a ton of fruit 
have been made The figures foi each block vary according to (a) the 
size of the block, ib) the quality of the soil and variation in yield, 
the area planted wuth each class of vme, and {d) the abihty of the 
settler to perfoini the gieater part of the work himself 

EhTiMiTED Cost of Prob-dction on \ 15 -Acre Block: 

I issunie 14 acres i planted 1 acre for house, buildings, etc ) 


Iipm 

Yield of 20 
hundred- 
weight 
; U 12 short 
' tons per 
acre) 

1 

Yield of 25 
hundred- 
weight 
(14 short 
tons per 
acre) 

Yield of 30 
hundred- 
weight 
(1 68 short 
tons per 
acre) 

Yield of 40 
hundred- 
w eight 
(2 24 short 
tons per 
acre) 

F lied eixicnse’H ' 

Irjtlder . 

1 

«292 00 1 

$292 00 

i $292 00 

‘ti292 00 

Uiie and worker compensation) . 

14 bO ' 

14 60 

14 60 

1 14 60 

Manure green <<2 ilper acre). . . . 

3k 07 I 

34 07 

34 07 

i 34 07 

‘'prav mg '$1 per acres - , 

27 30 

, 27 30 

27 30 

27 30 

fcundrv exi»eD e^ irepau^, replacements, etc ) 

4S 67 

48 67 

48 67 1 

1 4b 67 

- - - 

272 5b 

272 58 

272 6S 

272 58 

Ucprecat on f'iee I otea) 

155 73 

155 73 

155 73 

155 73 

4*'Ctdtrs labor tall 'Wrork except for additional labor 
at ’ $21 '^2 4i for hou-^e, per week) . 

1,012 44 

1,012 44 

1 012 44 

1,012 44 

I g £r ien^e® 4 cc< rdmg to tonnage 

id* hi ’oral 11 arure t superphosphate) _ 

E%*ra labor f'»r 1 arve-ting i‘*521 72 per ton) ... 

m 73 

82 73 

170 33 

194 66 

; 340 57 

425 71 

610 85 

681 14 

Sxmdr^ harxe_tmg exx^ensci, (duj niatenal, fire- 
wood, etc , «2 ol j)er ton) . 

1 40 02 ; 

51 16 

i 01 39 

SI 85 


1 2,321 61 

2, 416 99 

1 2,599 96 

2 815 04 

Intene=t on capital \ alue of laud iinp»-ovements 

1 525 5h 

525 58 

525 58 

525 58 

Interest on priMluttmn (O'-is 

' 126 53 

136 26 

146 00 

160 59 

Totmtosi 

1 2 m 72 

3 07S 83 

3.271 54 

3 501 21 

Total >ield i short tons > 

15 6b 

19 6 

23 52 

31 36 

Cost short ton - .. 

$1S9 65 

$157 80 

$139 10 

$111 65 


i If the plantings cover more than 14 acres, the cost of production per ton will be proportionately reduced 
Note —The figures ,a the fable are subject to reduction if the commission’s recommendations are fol- 
lowed 
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Returns rrom 15**Acre Block on Swe\t-Box Prices Ranging from $155 
TO $195 Per Short Ton 


Item 

Yield of 20 bundiedweight (1 12 
shoit tons) 

Yield of 25 hundredweight (1 4 
shoit tons) 

Cost 

Return 

Piofit or 
loss 

Cost 

1 Return 

Profit or 
loss 

Price pel ton 

$n5 

$165- - - 

$17o 

$185 

$195 - 

$2,973 72 

2 973 72 
2, 973 72 
2, 973 72 
2, 973 72 

$2,430 40 
2,587 20 

2, 744 00 
2, 901 80 
3, 057 60 

i 

-$543 32 
-386 52 
-229 72 
-71 92 
+83 88 

$3, 078 83 
, 3, 078 83 

3, 078 83 

3, 078 83 

3, 078 83 

$3, 038. 00 
3, 234 00 
3,430 00 
3, 626 00 
3, 822 00 

-$40 83 
+155 17 
+351 17 
+'547 17 
+743 17 

Item 

Yield of 30 hundiedu eight (1 68 
short tons) 

Yield of 2 tons (2 24 short tons) 

Cost 

Return 

Profit or 
loss 

Cost 

Return 

Piofit or 
loss 

Price per ton 

$155 

$165.— 

$175 

$185 — - 

$195 

$3,271 54 
3, 271 54 
3,271 54 
3,271 54 
3, 271 54 

$3, 603 75 
3, 836 2o 
4, OGS 75 
4,301 25 
4, 533 75 

+$332 21 
+564 71 
+797 21 
+1, 029 71 
+1. 262 21 

$3,501 21 
3,501 21 
3,501 21 

3 501 21 
3,501 21 

$4, 860 80 
5, 174. 40 
0, 4SS 00 
5,801 60 
0, 115 20 

+$1,359 59 
+1,673 19 
+1, 98b 79 
+2, 300 39 
+2, 613 99 


Note — Figuies (cost) based on table immediately preceding 


The lates have been fixed on a conservative basis to allow for 
replacements wheie necessary 

SETTLER’S LABOR 

In ordei to arrive at the tiue cost of production, an endeavoi has 
been made to asceitam the actual outgoings mcuiied by a man who 
does the whole of the woik of his block vuth the exception of addi- 
tional labor at harvest tmie It is then necessary to add a sum to 
lepresent the value of the settlei^s laboi No definite basis has been 
laid down, the figuie varies from $17 to $24 30 per week The amount 
shown m this statement is arrived at by the followmg method Allow 
$21 85 per week less $2 40 pei week foi rent of house, which is mcliided 
m the capitalization of the block The highest basic wage m the 
industiy up to May, 1927, was $23 10 per week (foi expert pruners) 
less $3 40 per week deduction if a 4-ioom house is supphed On an 
average, the wage langes fiom $18 95 pei week outside of Kenmaik 
and Milduia to $22 10 pei week m those districts 

FLUCTUATING EXPENSES 

Additional manure — To obtam a highei yield per acre than 1 1 to 
1 4 short tons it is necessaiy to mciease the quantity of superphos- 
phate used Taking 0 22 shoit ton per acie as the minimum, 
allowance has been made for 0 45 short ton to produce a crop of 1 7 
shoit tons and 0 50 to 0 56 short ton to produce a crop of 2 2 short 
tons Glowers are not yet fully aware of the best methods of usmg 
superphosphate to obtam mcreased tonnage, or the quantities to 
apply 

The average grower sows 0 22 short ton per acie and hopes for a 
crop of 1 1 short tons or better, but very few have studied the science 



of soil feitilization ^Yhere careful attention has been paid to this 
phase of the piodiiction question, crops averaging 1 7 and 2 2 short 
tons of fruit pei acre have been obtained fairly consistently 

The figures shown in the estimated cost of pioduction m a 15-acie 
block are not to be taken as an mdication of the commission's recom- 
mendation oi standaid practice m manunng, this is a matter for 
advice from the scientist who has studied the problem m its relation 
to soil lequiiements and giowth of the \une, and who has made experi- 
ments and tested theones m this connection 

While explanation of all these expenses is not bemg given, explana- 
tion With regal d to laboi is as follows Some growers pay more than 
S21 70 per short ton — some, less A great deal depends on the class 
of man employed foi picking Casual laboi is employed, and some 
groweis have considerable difficulty m obtaining the best results 
Where eveiythmg runs smoothly and efficiently, a good grower can 
get his crop off foi a payment of §21 70 per ton m addition to his own 
labor It must be borne in nnnd that a settlei on a 15-acre block 
pel forms a consideiable part of the laboi on the block hmiself 

Sundy^y haueMuig expenses {S2 61 per short ton) — This mcludes the 
estimated cost of ohve oil and carbonate of potash for cold dip, or 
caubtic soda and fiie wood for hot oi modified hot dip For cold 
dip the cost would be slightly highei than foi hot dip 

INTEREST ON CAPITAL 

This allowance {(5 pei cent on $583 pei acie) is based on the esti- 
mated piesent-day value of a block m beaimg It is consideied that 
a glower is entitled to a return of 6 pei cent mterest on his capital 
The ba^is foi ainvmg at the amount shown has already been dis- 
cussed The majoiity of groweis have to pay at least 6 pei cent 
mterest on the balance due on their blocks, soldier settlers usually 
pay only 5 pei cent 


INTEREST ON PRODUCTION COSTS 

Most growers are unable to obtam loans diiect from the banks to 
enable them to piodiice their ciops The have to boriow from the 
packing sheds oi agents, who charge 8 per cent as their rate of mterest 

Two years elapse from the time when a crop is first started to the 
date of final leahzation, and the packmg sheds advance to growers 
montlily to enable them to carry on On an average, the packing 
sheds estmiate that growers financed m this way pay mteiest on the 
full advance for a period of nme months, so the S per cent has been 
added for that penod 

For compaiTSon, a statement of costs of pioduction on another 
allotment is given where yields aie decidedly above aveiage, namely 
1 8 short tons. The average m Austraha is about 1 4 short tons 

ACTUAL RESULTS OF A 20-ACEE BLOCK 

Figures have been obtained for a 20-acre block, of which 18 acies 
are planted with sultanas The 1926-27 expenses, when the block 
had reached full bearing, were as follows 



Expenditures 


Water rates and extra $440 00 

Shire rates 47 60 

Vineyard protection 3 65 

Insurance 42 65 

Kepairs and renewals I I 99 00 

Dip and spray materials 199 00 

Manure 359 00 

Cost of working (including horse feed, cultivating, pruning, harvesting, 

and drying, depreciation, etc ) 2, 373 00 

Interest on capital, 6 per cent on $10,692 (figure supplied by grower) 642 00 


Total 4^ 205 90 


The total jaeld was 33 4 short tons of sultanas from 18 acres, 
equivalent to just over 1 85 short tons per acre, and the cost of pro- 
duction per short ton was $117 If sultanas average $173 per short 
ton in the sweat box, as is anticipated for this year, this block will 
return a net profit of $1,706 after paying 6 per cent interest on 
capital 

In aU the above instances cited, it wiU be seen that the commission 
concluded that costs would range over $194 per acie and their general 
opinion was as follows 

Growers averaging 1 4 to 1 7 short tons per acre should, on a sweat-box return 
of $1 61 per ton, make a piofit over and above li\mg expenses and interest on 
capital if then costs are kept down to a figure wdiich will give efficient results, 
without depriving the block of any necessary expenditure On the other hand, 
there are blocks which are definitely incapable of producing a bettei aveiage 
crop than 1 ton per acre 

In comparison with the above official outhne of costs, many 
people closely associated with the industry would estimate costs 
considerably lower Foi instance, such claims are that dried fruits 
can be produced, with a fair profit, on a return of $156 per acre 
Many could not meet all expenses, but such people contend that 
pait of their decrease would be overcome by giadual extensions of 
moie efl3.cient produceis 

On one point it seems piactically agreed m the trade, and that is 
that approximately $122 per acre return is the minimum at which 
groweis could recover their ^^out of pocket” expenses, without allow- 
ances for depreciation or other' capital charges, but with a bare 
existence to the owner The basis of one such estimate of prime 
cost on a 20-acre lot (1 acre planted with lucerne to supply fodder) is 
as follows 


Per acre costs 

Manure $12 15 

bpray and harvest materials 9 72 

Water and shire rates _ _ 19 40 

Harvesting wages _ _ _ 24 30 

Owner’s living and his labor 55 85 


Total 121 42 

, ^tus schedule may be open to some ciiticism for omissions, 

sums up the general view of many people in the 

Labor costs of harvestmg are expensive, partly owing to the 
systern of drying under covered sheds made necessary by occasional 
dunng the drymg season, consequently, $21 70 per short ton, 
in addition to otvner^s help m harvestmg, is lower than the average 



There is a teadency now to hire pickeis on contiact, by which such 
costs are sometimes almost cut in half 

^Veatlier conditions should also be mentioned in connection with 
costs and letinns Occasionally serious lamfalls occiii during the 
diymg season, with attendant heavy losses Frosts also occasionally 
occui in the eaily season Difficulties with alkaline soil also add 
to costs but that vill be mentioned later The tiade claims that a 
laige pait oi the high cost is due dnectly and indirectlv to laboi 
conditions As an instance, it is mentioned that coal, fob Red- 
clifie, costs S12 99 pei shoit ton High customs duties aie also 
blamed as bemg diiect and mdiiect means oi causing high costs 
oi pioduction 

MARKETING AND PRICES 

Australian consumption of raisins and curiants is about 12,500 
tons annually In 1928-29, a bumper season, 80,174 shoit tons 
weie pi educed, consecj[uently, an export quota was set of 82 per 
cent sultanas, 74 pei cent cuirants, and 60^4 per cent lexias 
fairly complete oigamzation of marketing arrangements (which will 
be described latei) the Aiistialian reriuiiements are sold at much 
highei paces than are seemed for export About 90 pei cent of all 
exports go to Great Biitain, some quantities go to othei Bntish 
Dominions 

The trade estimates that on exports to England costs fiom sweat- 
box puces (puces leceived by gioweis on deliveiy to packing sheds 
111 boxes) to English lealization puces aie appioximately $61 pei short 
ton plus 10 pel cent of lealized prices Consequently when, lor in- 
stance, sultanas are being sold m England at $154 pei short ton 
(piice Febiuaiw 2U, 1950), pioducers letuins would be 

Realization price m England $154 00 

export expenses 

76 40 

Return to grower 77 60 

With an aveiage pioduction of 1 4 short tons pei acie the returns 
pel acre would be $108 60 Then, m addition, on the 20 pei cent of 
diied fruit sold m Austialia probably net letuins are about $65 per 
ton moie, malong a fiiithei contiibution to the whole aveiage pace 
of about SIS pel ton Consequently, net letiiin to giowei would be 
slightly ovei $121 GO pei acie foi sultanas, even at piesent low puces, 
given an aveiage ciop 

The London lealizations foi lexias weie as follows, based on a price 


of $100 on Februaij' 6 

Realization price m England $100 

Less export expenses 

71 

Return to gro’ft er-. 29 


Here it will be seen that results are truly disastious, despite com- 
paratively good yields per acre and higher domestic prices 

The realization price on currants m London was $155 on Febiuary 
20, and, computed on the same basis as above lesults, would be about 
equal to the net return for sultanas 
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Aveiage prices received m London for laisins and currants during 
lecent yeais were as follows 


Average Price in London fob Sultanas, Lexias, and Currants 


Year 

Price per short ton 

Sultanas 

Currants 

Lexias 

1994-25 - 

$126 

368 

233 

153 
180 
155 

154 

$121 

163 

185 

185 

188 

158 

155 

$126 

167 

188 

145 

164 

100 

1925-2G- . , - 

1926-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Prififts (for week onlv) Feb 6, 1930 

Prices (for week onlv) Feb 20, 1930 




I Average to the end of December, since then prices have been easier 


In comparison with the above abbreviated trade method of com- 
putmg it will be of mterest to note the tables of expense compiled 
by the commission, smce they mdicate the definite expense items to 
various destmations and mdicate clearly the comparative returns 
from vaiious maikets Though these tables were compiled m 1927, 
the expense items aie practically the same now, except for a few 
items which will be noted, and they still portray lelative returns 
from markets mentioned, though absolute prices and returns to grower 
are decidedly lower Particular items of expenses shown m tables 
now altered are as follows, showmg the rate oi export levy per pound 
collected durmg the season 1927-28 on dried fruits exported from 
Australia Sultanas, $0 25, currants, $0 125, lexias, $0 107 

The rate of levy per poimd fixed m respect to fruit shipped from 
the harvest season 1928-29 is as follows Sultanas and cun ants, 
$0 21, lexias, $0 107 

Smce leahzed prices are lower, natuiaUy commission based on 
percentage of leahzed puces is lower accordingly 


Lexias Sold in Australia at Average 1926 Price of $286 60 Per Ton 


Item 

South 

Aus 

tialia 

Victoria 

Item 

South 

Aus- 

tralia 

Victoria 

Price of 1 short ton of lexias at 
$286 60 

Charges 

10 per cent trade discount 

3 per Ofint (iisomint 

$286 60 1 

28 66 

7 74 
11 70 
54 

2 00 

$286 CO 

28 66 

7 74 

5 00 
54 
98 

C barges— Contmued 

Commission 5 per cent 

Freight and cartage 

Packing costs 

Packing shed insurance 

Total charges 

Net return __ _ _ 

$11 80 

9 10 
26 03 

$12,19 
10 86 
21 70 
1 30 

Interstate charges 

Head office levj 

97 57 
189 03 

88 96 
197 64 

State board levy 
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SrLTAv^s Sold in Australia at Average 1926 Price of $347 32 Per Ton 


South 1 

Iitm 1 Aus A jctona 

1 tralia , 

Item 

South 

Aus- 

tralia 

Victoria 

1 

Price of 1 short ton of sultanas at 1 t 

Charges—Contmued 

$14. 46 

9 10 : 

$14. 84 
10 85 

5J47 J2 ,$347 32 ' $347 32 , 

Commission o per cent 

Freight and cartage . 

Chargto 1 i 

10 per cent trade discount 34 73 ' "3 

Packing charge 

Packing shed msurance 

26 03 

21 70 
1 30 

8 per cent cosh discount 9 3" o 37 t 

Inter'-tate charges 11 70 5 04 , 

Total charges 

107 93 1 

99 35 

Head office Ie^} ; 04 

St ito board le*j | 2.00 i 9S ^ 

Net sw eat box return- . - - 

239 39 

247 97 


Realization Charges on Dried Fruit from Victoria 


Item 


TO CANADA 


5eiliQ2 price, e i f 


Le^a— 

Brr^kerape, 2? i per cent 

Over eas freight . 

Esrhamie, 0 875 per cent 

Marine in=;uranee . 

bnipping charges, ilelbourne 

Export .. - 

State hoarti le\ A - 

\ D F \ levA - 

“'eirng agent conm ission 4 per cent. - 

Hail carnage tt* seaboard 

Packi’^g and vrirmg 

I^^s'irance in shed - 

Total £bir,.es 

Net reHira to grower . . « 


TO tMTFD KINGDOM 

Seding price deU% ered e’^ store, London 
Le?-— 

I I court ind brokenge, 3 per cent,. 

1 c re, -,,j 32 pounds per ‘'bort tun __ _ . . 

liCLr cbarce and rent a\ enpe . . 

rp ght lo London 

M ’rme m'unnce . . 

thipping cliarges etc . .. . 

Export lev% 

‘=^elbag atrent'h commission 5 per cent 

Fxtbance on mone 

^tate board levv 

ADFAlexr ___ 

Rail L I’^riage to se i board 

PmI king and wiring 

Insurance on shed 

Total charge'^ 

Ne’’ return to grow e** 


TO VEV ZP ALAND 

*^elprg pri e f o b , Melbourne 

Le^5— 

3 K” cent discount 

Brokerat,t!f 1^4 pe’*eeiit 

Com pan A >• ^cllmg commission, 4 per c'ent 

Melbourne shiiipmg charges 

F \pctrr leAW 

•'t de board lew . . . . 

A D F A lew.., _ : 

P aiHge to '^eibonrd , . . . .. 

Packing and w nng 

pNutance sheds - 

Total charge^ 

Ket return to grower 



Sultanas 

Currants 

Lexias 


826S 75 

$177 68 

$182 14 


n 72 

1 

1 45 

4 55 



13 57 

13 57 

13 57 


2 32 

1 52 

1 56 



1 29 

87 

S7 


1 07 

1 07 

1 07 


5 04 

2 10 

2 59 



98 

9S 

98 



54 

45 

54 


9 49 

6 09 

() 26 


4 34 

5 00 

5 00 


21 14 : 

22 41 1 

21 34 


I 07 

1 07 

1 07 


07 77 

60 07 

59 31 


( 200 9b 

117 61 

122 83 


1 

242 86 

182 14 

182 14 


7 29 

) 46 

6 46 

-- 

4 3o 

3 26 

1 63 


1 8 66 

8 66 

8 66 


1 13 57 1 

13 o7 

1 13 57 


1 1 

85 

85 



' 1 07 

1 07 

1 07 

1 

5 04 

2 50 

2 50 

! VI 

10 10 

7 34 

7 42 


54 

22 

22 


98 

98 

98 



54 

54 

54 

. . 

00 

5 00 

1 00 

... 

21 29 

22 41 

21 29 

- 

1 07 

1 07 

1 07 


SO 33 

72 93 

70 24 


162 53 

109 21 

111 90 

1 

212 86 

109 23 

[ 

145 36 


7 29 

5 08 

4 36 



2.9o 

2 06 

1 7b 


9 30 

(> 48 

5 57 


I 07 

1 07 

1 07 



5 04 

2 50 

2 50 


98 

9S 

98 

1 

54 

54 

54 


4 96 

4 96 

4 96 

i 

,21 34 1 

22 41 

21 34 

— ■ 

1 07 

1 07 

1 07 


54 54 

47 14 

i 44 15 

I 

— 

188 32 

122 09 

101 21 


i Tare, 17 66 pounds i>er short ton 
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The packing cost is higher m South Austraha on account of private 
sheds which pack a large quantity of the fruit and charge up to $30 
per short ton for packing, as is done by the cooperative sheds The 
latter return any profits to shareholders, the former do not 

The figures regardmg export fruit have been taken from actual 
sales for fruit shipped from Mildura The packmg charge ($21 29 for 
raisms and $22 41 for currants) is the actual charge appearing on the 
account sales A fumigation fee ($2 16 per ton) is an additional 
chaige on fruit sent to London 

SUMMAEY OF NeT SwEAT-BoX ReTUENS 


Item 

1 

1 Sultanas 

1 

Currants 

Lexias 

By sales in Canada 

$200 98 
162 53 
188 S2 

239 39 
247 97 

$117 61 
109 21 
122. 09 

161 81 
160 46 

$122. 83 
111 90 
101 2i 

189 03 
197 64 

By sales m Great Britain — 

By sales in New Zealand 

By sales in Australia 

South Australia 

Victoria « _ . . _ 



The preceding table clearly shows the higher prices which accrue to 
growers by selling m the home market, and which are obtained by 
market control and organization of marketmg 

EXPORT MARKETS 

The present export outlets foi Austrahan dned fruits are almost 
entirely bound up with imperial prefeiences Wheieas shipments^ 
for mstance, to Germany, are not even consideied since Austrahan 
dned fruit would have to bear the general tariff rates which are con- 
siderably above customs levy against United States raisms, Austia- 
han exports of dried friut to England have prefeience over non- 
Empire products as follows (per short ton) Sultanas, $30, lexias, 
$30, currants, $8 67 If the Austrahan laism mdustiy were deprived 
of preference m the prmcipal consunung market of the Empire, the 
outlook for the producei under the economic conditions obtammg m 
Austraha would be most seiious 

The position m regard to the preferential tariff in the United 
Ehngdom on cun ants and raisms is set out m the following quota- 
tion from the report of the imperial economic committee on market- 
mg and preparmg for market of foodstuffs produced m the oversea 
parts of the Empire 

Cun ants have for several centuries been classed as a dutiable aiticle on impor- 
tation into the United Kingdom The rates of duty on currants before 1890 
were, on the aveiage, about the same as those levied upon raisms In that year, 
as a result of a commercial treaty between His Majesty Government and the 
Greek Government, the duty on currants was reduced from 1 5 to 0 43 cent per 
pound In effect, this i eduction gave Gieece an important preference in the 
Umted Kingdom market over other countries supplying other dned vine fruits 
In 1919 a preferential rebate of one-sixth of the duty w^as granted to Empire 
currants In 1925 this preference was increased to 0 43 cent per pound by the 
admission of Empire currants duty fiee 

Raisms also have been dutiable on importation into the United Kingdom for 
a very long period In 1823 a definite colomal preference on raisms appeared 
in the customs schedule The lowest rate applied to foreign raisms was 4 3 cents 
per pound, whilst fruit from the Cape of Good Hope or from the East India 
Co ’s territories was charged 2 1 cents per pound Frdm 1823 to 1863 a pref- 




1 From British countries, Australia mainly 




English consumption is, roughly, 140,000 short tons of laisins and 
cuirants yeaily, and in the 1929 season Austraha exported about 
56,000 shoit tons, or approximately 40 per cent of the total Enghsh 
requirements, although at the 1st of January, 1930, approximately 
17,920 short tons remained stiU unabsoibed Clearances have been 
greatly facihtated by the smaller American crop The outlook for 
slupments in 1930 is only about 8,960 short tons less than a year ago, 
but in addition there will be at least 11,200 short tons of hold-over 
Austrahan stocks in England, and there is no assurance of a second 
yeai American crop shortage Consequently, the export season 
started under exceedingly depressed circumstances, London sultanas 
were ranging about $1M pei short ton, lexias at only $100, and cur- 
lants $155 foi the nnddle of Febiuary, the commencement of the 
1930-31 export season 


Aveeage Peice, Pee Shoet Ton, op Sultanas, Cueeants, and Lexias, 

1925-1928 


Season 

Sultanas | 

Currants | 

„ _ 1 

Lesias 

Short 

tons 

Average 

price 

Short 

tons 

Average 

price 

Short 

tons 

Average 

price 

1924-25 - - 

14, 437 

$330 

7,034 

$149 

3, 596 

1 $155 

1925-26. - 

12, 816 

314 

9,069 

184 

722 

1 188 

1926-27 - - 

31, 528 

261 

5,327 

207 

2,292 

211 

1927-28— - 

12, 429 

171 

656 

270 

2,456 

1 162 


Shipments op Austealian Deied Fkuits to Peincipal Poets 
[I n short tons] 


Season 

Total 

Exported to— 

London 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Bristol 

Hull 

1924-25 

25, 166 

20 242 

3, 619 

666 

567 

73 

1925-26- 

22,606 

17, 161 

3,955 

828 

: 360 

304 

1926-27 - 

39, 328 

28,052 

8, 108 

1, 450 

! 961 

767 

1927-28- - - 

15, 555 

11, 775 

2, 919 

424 

! 395 

41 

1928-29 

37, 138 

26, 575 

7,410 ^ 

2,047 

949 

i 

157 


EXPORTS TO CANADA 

The effect of the reciprocal tieaty with Canada in stimulating sales 
of diied frmt has been rather disappointing to Austiaha, owing to the 
fact that Cahforma continues to enjoy the bulk of the trade, despite 
the rather heavy prefeiential tieatment 


Canadian Imports op Raisins and Currants 


[In shoit tons] 


Yeai ended Mar 31— 

Currants 

Eaisms 

Total 

1926 - 

2,445 

2,305 

3,096 

3,061 

16,906 1 
19, 749 
22, 366 
21,828 

19, 351 
22, 054 
25, 451 
24, 889 

1927 

1928 

1929 




Au^tp\livx Exports or Citiirants and Raisins to Canada 

{In short tons] 



' 

1 

Raisms 


-• a ou n 1 elii u-^i % — 

1 Cuiianti 



Total 

Sultanas 

Le\ia‘=; 


, 



2'U 1 

122 

Stj9 


71fi , 

% S06 

' 

167 

3, 423 



DiiiinG: 1920 tlieie lias been a veij" maikecl mciease m 

Canadian unpin iiom Vu^tiaka, owing to the smallei Cahioima crop 
Owing to pioxinuCv, Aiistialia olitains a consideiable poition ol the 
Xe\r Zeahird tiade in diied iiintfe without piefeience, though it is 
clairiie<l in Aiistrahi that competition ot Ameiicin laisms makes 
busines- difhcult 

The mrpiiitations ol cuiiants and laisins into New Zealand duiing 
the past 10 LU yeais iveie as lolloiv'S 

Zealand Imports of CuRRixTb \nd Raisins, 1925-1928 


[In shoit tnns] 


L^leudai jear 

CuUuUlS j 

' Raisins 

Total 

1 L^. 

I'iir 


- 

S2o 
526 1 

1 

642 

4 021 
4,521 

4,440 

4 S49 
0 OiS 

5 

o OSl 


The following shipments of Aiistiauan cuuants and laisins ha\e 
been made to New" Zealand dunng the last lour seasons and during the 
pieseiit •reason to Maich 1 

Ar-TR\LiAN Export;^ of Currants and Raisins to New Zealand, 1925-1929 


[in short tons] 


Season 

1 

Cuirantb 

1 

Sultanas 
and levias 

1 Total 

1924-27 

i 

.,.1 393 

1 

1, 272 
1,611 
1. 9S7 
1, 332 
1,239 

1,665 
1, 958 

1 2,528 

1 1, 852 

i 1, 671 

! 

. 

192^27 - . , 

1927- 

l92i!r'29 tto Mdr ^ . 

. _( fc»47 

541 
521 
4 ^ 9 . 

... . 1 


Small shipments of Austiahan currants are made to South Africa, 
but practically no raisins 

TRADE in the EAST 

A recent statement of the Australian Dried Fiuit Export Control 
Board legaidmg expoits to the Far East gives the pzesent viewpoint 

That there is a considerable trade in dried friuts in China and Japan is un- 
doubted, but inquiries and information a\ ailable indicate that this is being done 
jij the lowest priced qualities, and the reports which appear as to the possibilities 
of the eastern markets should foe accepted with considerable reservations as to 
the possibility of these countries absorbing any quantity of Australian fruit at 
pnces winch would foe remunerative to grow'ers, or at anything approaching 
rates which are possible m Great Britain, Canada, and New Zealand 



ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 

The Austialian dried-fiuit industiy is highly and elaborately or- 
ganized lor the pmpose of putting into effect its aims in maiketing, 
and the organizations are surpiisingly complete in that they include 
neaily all pi eduction 

Their aims are^ briefly, to sell in Austraha as large a percentage 
of the crop as possible at a high price compared with export sales, 
to obtain eqmty in the allotment of a share in this home market 
between the pioducing States, to set up and maintain expoit grades, 
to erect and contiol sales organization in export markets, to conduct 
publicity and other activities on behalf of the whole industiy 

In view oi the amounts of money that the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments have diiectlf or indirectly invested in the industiy, they 
have accoided desired legislation foi the formation of oiganizations 
Foi instance, it violates the Fedeial constitution foi States to forbid 
01 inteifeie with inteistate tiade, but the Fedeial Government found 
a wa?" oat of this tioublesome problem by passing a law malang it 
mandatory to obtain a license for interstate shipments of diied fruits 
and vesting the power of issmng sucli hcenses in safe hands 
, The Austialian tiade takes great piide in the organization of the 
industry One Austialian who lecently made a suivey of the Cali- 
foinia laisin industiy stated that '^The California laism growei has 
an advantage of soil, chmate, watei supply, and the benefits of cheaper 
laboi costs The Austialian giowei has the advantage of orgamza- 
tion and piefeiential tiade tieaties 

The Austialian oigamzations are the Austialian Diied Fruits 
Association (A D F A ), Commonwealth (expoit) Dried Fruits 
Contiol Boaid, and State contiol boaids m Victoria, South xVustialia, 
New South Wales, and Western Austialia 
The multiplicity of boaids is due to limitation of the Fedeial con- 
stitution in lespect to tiade contiol in the vaiious States The diied 
friut mdustr^^ and other producing mdustiies are hopeful of an amend- 
ment to the constitution which vail permit Federal oigamzation of 
industry fi ee from such limitations as now exist As an example of 
how these lestiictions affect the industry it may be stated that one 
State may decide to export 75 per cent of its produce m ordei to 
mamtam a stable market m the Commonwealth for the lemaming 25 
per cent An adjoining State may decide to expoit only 50 pei cent 
of its pioduce and exploit the first State with the lemamdei Thus, 
the efloits to effect stabihty of price in one State may be nullified by 
the action of producers in the adjoimng State Because it pioduces 
only a small pait of the total and yet consumes neaily 50 per cent of 
the lot, New South Wales contends that its pioduceis should have a 
larger percentage of the home market than do the pioducers in 
Victoria and South Austraha Howevei, if Victoiian pioducers can 
not ship to States ^vhich produce very httle, their export quota would 
amount to nearly 100 per cent — which wmuld defeat the whole idea 
of the pool 

AUSTRALIAN PRIED FRUITS ASSOCIATION 

The Australian Diied Fruits Association (A D F A ) is a volun- 
tary orgamzation embracmg 90 per cent of the producers in aU 
States Its mam duties are to fix prices and terms and conditions of 
sale of diied fruits m Australia Control of its opeiations are vested 



in a boaid of five membeis lepiesentative of giowmg and paclong 
mteiests The association also acts m all geneial matters affectmg 
the industiy outside the scope of the statiitoiy boards 
This association includes in its membeiship not only coopeiative 
oigamzations but piivate companies as well, and that is claimed to 
be Its stiong pomt, namely, that all mteiests of importance are 
united m it It makes a levy of $0 54 pei ton on growers 

STATE BOARDS 

The vaiious States have loinied boards undei authoiity given 
undei State legislative enactments Such legislation m Victoria, 
South Australia, and VTestein Australia took place m 1924, while 
New South Wales passed an act m 1928 and foimed a board 

The State boards have the responsibility of determining the quotas 
of each class of fiuit to be maiketed m the Commonwealth and ex- 
poited overseas, and of giving quotas to the indmdual sheds The 
consumption of iiuit m the Commonwealth, due to stabilitj^ of price, 
IS stable and shows a small maimn of mciease each yeai Tentative 
leleases aie made as the ciop is harvested and deliveied to packing 
sheds and a final export quota is ^declared when the full crop is 
ascertamed Compulsory lemoval of suiplus stocks fiom the home 
market enables the A D F A to mamtam prices at a high level m 
the Conunonweaith and to ensuie stability of puces and profits 
The State^ boards also make a levy (pei short ton) on gioweis as 
follows New South Wales, $2 53, Victoiia, $0 98, South Austiaiia, 
$2, Western Aiistialia, S2 53 

Since they are organizations constituted under State authority, 
they are able to obtain publicity through public schools Foi in- 
stance, New South Wales has planned an extensive coolong week 
undei school auspices with expert cooks and cookery books 

TOTAL LEVIES 

Total levies of the A D F A , the export contiol board, and the 
State boards vaiy accordmg to the States of origin and accoidmg to 
whether expoited or sold locally, but amoimt to neaily $6 52 on 
exports and §2 17 on the 20 per cent domestic sales 

To summarize^ the following are the pievaihng rates A D F A 
le\y per ton, SO 54, State board levies, listed above, m addition, for 
export (covering 80 per cent of crop) sultanas and currants per ton, 
$4 34 and S2 17, respectively 

Publicity acti\uties of the A D F A and the various State control 
boards have been bnefly mentioned The expoit control board last 
year spent $97,200 m England on advertising, the major pait of their 
total lew This payment is under the Austrahan trade pubhcity 
scheme in Great Britain on behalf of dned fruits, dairy produce, and 
other primary produce The dairy orgamzation is, incidentally, 
paying about $24,300 annually on this joint scheme As will be 
noted from the yearly balance sheet of the control boaid, smaller 
sums are also being expended in Canada and elsewhere 

Reference should also be made here to the benefits to Austrahan 
dned-frmt publicity under the Empire Marketing Board, which 
operates in England, on behalf of the produce of the Dominions and 
Colonies 



PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE INDUSTRY 

SOIL AND DRAINAGE 

There is a tendency throughout the whole Murray River Basin, 
including such tnbutanes as the Murrunibidgee, for allcahne soil 
conditions to develop The accepted geological theory is that this 
area was at one tune under sea, which might explain alkahne consti- 
tuents in the soil In most parts of this basin there is a comparatively 
shallow soil which is underlain by a hardpan of vaiying thicloiess, 
somewhat impervious to water and contaimng salts In the Milduia 
area the old settlement has had some difficulty The old canals were 
not cement fined, and seepage from them caused important areas to 
go out of pi eduction Ovei the whole area drainage of the iriigation 
water constitutes a problem It was earher thought that a remedy had 
been found by blasting out large sumps through the hardpan foi practi- 
cally each holder, or where drainage was convenient However, it was 
found that generally the sand below the hardpan had httle natural 
diainage, and during a recent visit most such sumps were full of water 
To woik out a really satisfactory drainage system will entail expense 
which many settlers, in the old area particularly, may be unable to 
affoid, vath low prices foi dried frmt The newer areas of Red Cliff 
and Meribem aie bemg better provided for b3^ the Government, 
besides, their soils are still comparatively new to irrigation and have as 
yet developed fewei of these unsatisfactoiy conditions 
Soil conditions on new settlements in New South Wales across the 
liver are practically identical Similai conditions also exist on the 
South Austrahan side 

PACKING PROBLEM 

The migration coninussion in their report particularly stressed the 
lack of efficiency of paclung sheds m general, though there are a num- 
ber of high-grade sheds mth adequate volume for efficient manage- 
ment The charges for processing and paclang frmt vaiy consider- 
ably in the different settlements At Mildura, for mstance, all sheds 
except two charge $21 33 per short ton for packing sultanas and lexias 
The two exceptions charge $25 67 per ton The charge at Renmark is 
$30 per ton, at Bern $27 66 per ton, and at Waikene $21 43 per ton 
At Nyah the rate is $25 89 per short ton (of which $5 40 is rebated by 
the cooperative shed), and at Woorinen (one shed only, and that 
cooperative), $19 50 less $3 79 rebate Currants cost $1 07 per short 
ton extra for packing The South Australian rates and those for 
Nyah and Woormen mclude all costs from sweat-box to railhead, 
wheieas the Milduxa sheds charge insurance of $1 29 and cartage of 
$0 62 m addition to the $21 29 for packmg and wiring 
The Migration Commission summarizes conditions as follows 

South Australia registered, in 1927, 67 packmg sheds to handle 13,000 short tons 
of fruit, an average of about 194 short tons per shed Forty-nine of these sheds 
are situated on the River Murray 
The following statement shows how the pack was distributed 
40 sheds packed under 112 short tons each 
13 sheds packed between 112 and 220 short tons 
6 sheds packed between 220 and 330 short tons 
2 sheds packed between 330 and 440 short tons 
2 sheds packed between 660 and 670 short tons 
2 sheds packed between 890 and 1,000 short tons 
1 shed packed between 1,450 and 1,560 short tons 
1 shed packed over 2,240 short tons 



One bhed piicked approxiniatek one-fifth of the total for the State, and tbeie 
V eic oni^ theds ^\hich ])aeked 560 tons or more each 

Altnuuah the po'^itiun in Victoiia is not quite so bad as in South Austialia, 
It IS open to sinniii objettions For the 1927 season, there ^eie 44 registered 
paclina «hods including branch <-116013 to deal ’SMth a pack of 46,180 shoit tons 
of frmt in a\ eiage of 1,056 tons pei shed The capacitc of the sheds is indicated 
b\ the tailoring statement 

19 sheds packed imdei 112 short toils 

4 dieJs packed between 112 and 220 shoit tons 

1 ^hcd packed bct^^eea 330 and 440 short tons 

1 shed packed between 560 and 670 short tons 

2 sheds packed between 670 and 7S0 short tons 

1 shed packed betwtcn 780 and 890 slioit tons 

1 shed packed between 1 000 and 1,120 short tons 

3 sheds packed between 1 450 and 1,680 shoit tons 

1 shed packed between 2,000 and 2,120 short tons 

4 shed'- pacled between 2,240 and 2,800 short tons 

4 shech packed between 2, SCO and 3,360 short tons 

1 sued packed between 3,920 and 1,480 short tons 

2 sheds packed bet^ eeii 4,480 and 5,000 short tons 

The eoiiiimssion also blames giaclmg difficulties on the annecessaiilv 
laige niimbei of sheds Its leiuaiks are as follows 

Export markets demand ‘ long lines’’ of fiuit of true tipe and e\en grading 
In the majority ot small 'Jiieds tln^ is not possible on accoiuit of the small cinautiti 
of fi’ut packed and the small parcel^ of diffeieiit grades are unattiactiee to the 
large buver The latent lepoits on the marketing of this year’s fruit o\eiseas 
indicate that theie is stfil room for consideiable impro% enieiit in the grading 
With so man\ «heds opeiating, it is impossible to gi\ e the market w hat is desired 

Foi fuithei infoniiation ics^aidiug grades, it would be necessaiy 
to obtain tiade opinion in Englaml, wheie most of the expoit distribu- 
tion 15 made 

CONCLUSION 

It might be concluded fiom vaiious opimons given that only the 
moie efficient gioweis on rather good land can collect total costs and 
a bare living when seat-box piiees are below IS pei shoit ton 
^^lany of the groweis iequire po^^sibly S152 pei ton, and only efficient 
giow^eis can collect out-of-pocket expenses when puces are around 
SiOS 4S pel ton, most of them believe thev lequue ovei S130 IS at 
local paclang sheds It would seem certain that such low prices would 
not only continue to check extensions but would cause i eductions in 
acreage — how much it is difficult to estimate Present prices average 
fai below this hgme and aie causing anxiety In this connection it 
should be said that the laiger part of the men contiolhng the industiy 
are of excellent type and aie lesourceful, and if foiced to reduce costs 
they will accomplish something As has been mentioned, there is a 
tendency now to reduce harvesting costs by the introduction of 
piecewoik It is difficult to find alternative crops of a lemuneiative 
nature, however, if grape cult me is abandoned, admittedly a ciitical 
situation has developed Puces now, at the commencement of the 
export season, aie luinously low, another heavy ciop (although about 
10 per cent below last year), is being haivested**, unsold London stocks 
of about 13,440 short tons remain, and prices continue to dechne* 
To hat extent this condition may be teniporaiy remains to be seen 

To gain an idea of current local opimon, it may be helpful to quote 
from a new^spaper article which appeared as tius repoit was being 
written, naturally this article ivas piompted by the recent sharp 
pnee dechne in London and reflects local reaction to it 



Because of lower prices for dried fruit o\eiseas and increasing dependence on 
those markets because ot a mounting pioduction, an economic situation has arisen 
m Mildura settlement that is causing anxiety In the Hed Cliffs section alone 
about 9,000 acres ha\e been added to diied-fruit pioduction through soldiei settle- 
ments, and w ith a > early output of appioximately 17,900 short tons The Govern- 
ment has come in for criticism foi having committed the industry to such a heavy 
maiketing undertaking wuthoiit proper consideration of the outlet 

Both soldiei and older civilian settlers are now^ stiff eimg The soldieis com- 
plain that then blocks (averaging about 16 acres) do not gne sufficient gross in- 
come because of lowei puces, and aic seeking enlarged holdings imdei the home- 
maintenance plan 

The values of ci\ihan blocks in the oldei paits of the Mildura settlement ha\e 
undeigone se\ere deflation from postwar boom levels Blocks valued at ‘1>729 
pel acre and moie in that peiiod, and befoze the effect of soldiei dned-fruit 
production was felt, have been sold as low os $243 an acre 

It is recognized that the difficulties wuli be greatest m those cases where pioduc- 
tion is V/z tons an acre and less, and that the safety mark will be about 2 tons an 
acre on the basis of present and piospecti\e puces Most settleis aie stiumg 
to increase output an acie, but some are faced with soil limitations 

The position of the glowers is siimmanzed thus Prices in the sweat boxes foi 
the 5-yeai period 1907-1911 weie little less than foi 1924-1928, but m the first 
peiiod wages weie from $1 45 to $1 70 a day, and watei chaiges $6 an acre, com- 
paied wuth wages fioin $3 25 to $3 75, a da\, and watei chaiges $15 80 an acre. 



DRIED FREITS EXPORT CONTROL BOARD 
FI^A^CE &TA.TEI\IENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1929 
[London figures included from Apr 1, 1928, to Alar 31, 1929] 

Receipt-. 

Juiv 1, balance forwarded $89, 698 

Collection from export levies — 

^eabon 1927-28 to Mar 2, 1929 S52, 721 

Season 1928-29 to June 30, 1929 155, 061 

207,782 

Sundry receipts 

Interest on deposit and balance m Australia and at 

London 3, 439 

Sundr\ collections 10, 225 

13 G64 

Eypenditure 

In Aubtialia (admuustratue; — 

Boaid fees 4, 787 

Tia\ ell ng expenses 4,066 


S, 853 

Salaries 6, 969 

Stationery, office, and general expenses 1, 295 

Office rent 1, 011 

postage and telegrams 825 


In Giert Britain — 

Fees 01 London agency 4, 105 

Salane-v 21, 621 

Stationer’ , office and general expenses 4, 543 

Office lent 4,422 

postage and telegrams 972 


Australian trade 30 int pubhciU scheme in Great 

Brdein 97, 200 

De\elopment of Canadian and eastern markets 4, 193 

Balances (June 30, 1929} — 

Cash on deposit and current account — 

In Australia 133, 191 

In London (jMar 31, 1929) and in transit- 21, 944 

155, 135 


311, 144 
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FOREWORD 


Thib stuclv of credit conditions and causes of failuie among gioceiy 
letaileib in Philadelphia is one of a senes of such suiveys conducted 
by the Domestic Commerce Dmsion of the Depaitment of Commerce 
A similtu dudv \\as made in Louisville in 1929 and a leport pub- 
lished at that time, as was a repoit on failures among lestaiuants in 
Kansas Citv An inriiniy into the tau-es of failiiie among retail 
nieichants in Xewaik, X J , is in progiess These studies aie an 
outgiovth of the national letail cieclit sinvey \yhich was begun in 
1928 at the lequest of the Xational Retail Credit Association, an 
oiganization lepresenting many thou<^ands of retail nieichants in 
air sections of the countiy 

Tne purpose istosecuie cieclit and otliei infoiinatioii fiom a large 
number of establishments and to set it forth, without leconimenda- 
tirm, to seive as a chait or gaiide for the indiyidual merchant in 
canting on Ins business The indiyidual business man, knowing 
his own expel lenre in these matters, can compaie it with that of 
other*^ and can govern himself accordingly 

The present lepoit focuses attention on the ciedit policies of 1,371 
gioceiy stoies in Philadelphia, all going concerns, and the causes 
contnbutmg to faihiie of 35 winch passed thiough bankiiiptcy 
The Depaitment of Commeice was lepiesented in this work by 
Dr W C Plunmiei and Paul O. Rittei It had the coox^eiation of 
the School ot Law and the Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
Umveisity, winch helped to finance the project Prof William O 
Douglas repie^^ented Yale LTiiversity The study had the indorse- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, New Jeisey. and Delaware Wholesale 
Gioeeis" Association the Frankford Giocers’ Association, and the 
Retail Grocers' Association of Philadelphia Special assistance 
was received from the following individuals R G Biiisk, Penn- 
sjdvania, Xew Jersey, and Delaware 'WTiolesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; Rolf Xiigent. Russell Sage Foundation, George Biodbeck, 
cleik. United States District Court, G W Robbins, Domestic 
Commeice Dnn^ioii of the Biueau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; and Edwin B George, managei of the Biiieau’s cbstrict 
office at Philadelphia* 

W L, Cooper, Direotor, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Mat, 1930 



CREDIT EXTENSION AND BUSINESS FAILURE 

A STUDY OF CREDIT CONDITIONS AND CAUSES OF FAILURE AMONG 
GROCERY RETAILERS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

By W C Plummer and Paul 0 Ritter 


SUMMARY 

1 Eeports from 1,371 independent letail gioceiy -Stores in Phil- 
adelphia, lepresenting all sizes of stoies and all sections of the city, 
with total annual net sales in 1928 of $29,425,04:1, show that 40 per 
cent of total sales weie made on credit Of the total of 1,371 stoies, 
294, or 21 4 pei cent, sold foi cash only, and 1,077, or 78 6 pei cent, 
sold for both cash and credit 

2 The ciedit losses expeiienced in extending ciedit to custonieis 
of the 1,077 independent retail groceiy stores were 1 5 pei cent of 
ciedit sales 

3 Ciedit losses varied inveisely with the size of stores The lange 
was fiom an average loss of 8 3 pei cent of ciedit sales for the small- 
est stoies to 0 2 pel cent foi the laigest stoies The smallest stoies 
thus had bad-debt losses foity times as gieat pioportionally as the 
laigest ones 

4 Ciedit losses weie a compaiatively small casual factoi in the fail- 
ure of the 35 bankiuptcy cases studied, but such losses i\eie a majoi 
cause of failure in 2 cases and a conti ibuting cause in 3 othei s 

5 Losses in real-estate investment and speculation were a compai- 
atively large casual factor Such losses were a major cause in 11 
cases A real-estate slump which occiiied duiing the 4-yeai peiiod 
studied made this factor stand out more piominently than it would 
m an analysis covering a longer period of time 

6 At the time of then failure, 22 out of the 35 stoies studied were 
financing themselves in pait with money borrowed from loan or 
finance companies or individual money lenders at lates of interest 
prohibitive for business purposes However, financing under unfa- 
vorable terms was not the original cause of the trouble in a single 
case Borrowing under such terms when in trouble fiom other causes 
added to the original trouble, and thus helped bring on bankruptcy 
in 22 cases out of the total of 35 

7 Inexperience was a contributing cause of failure in some in- 
stances, but out of a total of 26 for which information on jirevious 
occupation was obtained, 20 had been connected previously with the 
grocery business, as a clerk, owner, or manager 

8 Unscientific business methods and piactices were important 
causes of failure Most of those who failed kept no records Many 
of them never took an inventoiy One of them had difficulty in 
making change and made many mistakes Another used poor judg- 
ment in signmg a long-term lease of a store building at exoibitant 
rates 


( 1 ) 



9. In a number of rases the grocers who had failed said their tioiible 
was due to cQm 2 :>etition 5 paiticularly chain-store competition; one 
had stoies on both sides of him However, where competition was 
keenest, some stores, including independents, weie doing good busi- 
ness and apparently weie piospermg 

CREDIT CONDITIONS 

EXTENT OF CREDIT 

Eeportb fioni 1,371 independent retail giocery stoies in Phila- 
delphia, lepie^enting all sizes of stoies and all sections of the city, 
with total annual net sales m 1928 of $295425,041, show that 40 
pel cent of total sales were made on ciedit 

01 the total of 1,371 stoies, 294 of them, or 21 4 per cent, sold for 
cash only, and 1,077, oi 78 6 per cent sold for both cash and credit 
The 21 4 pei cent of stoie^ wdiidi sold foi cash did only 15 per cent 
of the total business It is thus evident that, on the whole, the stoies 
which sold foi cash only veie smallei than those which sold fox 
both cash and credit 

Considermg only those stores which did both cash and credit 
bu'^mess, it was foimd that the ciedit sales weie 471 pei cent of 
total sales 

Grouping, according to size, the stoies doing ciedit business it 
IS brought out that the laiger stoies did a much gi eater propoition 
of their biismebs on ciedit than the smaller ones The lange was 
fiom an average of 34 9 per cent of total sales on ciedit foi the 
doles with annual sales fiom $5,000 to $9 999 to 60 2 pei cent on 
ciedit foi those with sales of $250,000 and over 

E\te>t of C\sh iND Credit Business op 1,371 Independent Retail Grocery 
^topes, 102S, PHiLADErpHii, Pa Representing Tot^Uu Sales of »$20,425,011 


Group 

Stores 

Per cent 
of total 
number 

Cash sales 

Sales on open credit 

Amount 

Per cent 
of all 
sales 

Amount 

Per cent 
of all 
sales 

Stores selling for cash onlv ' 

1 204 

1 1 077 

21 4 

1 7S 6 

$4, 417, 791 
13, 227, 569 

15 0 
45 0 



Store* selling for both cairh and credit 

m stores - 

$ii, 779, 681 

40 0 

j 

100 0 

17, 645, SCO 

60 0 

11,779,681 

40 0 


Extent of Credit Business of Independent Retail Grocery Stores Doing 
Both Cash and Credit Ecsiness, Philadelphia, Pa , 192S 



Philadelphia [ 

Philadelphia 

Stores ba’iuig annual sal^ of— 

i! 

1 pgj. j Stores having annual sales of— 

Stores 1 of sales 1’ 
j on credit ii 

Stores 

Per cent 
of sales 
on credit 

Le*is than S5 000 

*5,000 to 

110,000 to $24,990 

*25,000 to $49,999 

*i0,000 to $©9,999 

1 * !' 

! 150 ! 3S 4 i. $100,000 to $249,999 

1 201 < 34.9 , $250,000 and over 

497 ; 35 2 1 

153 4L0 il All stores 

1 52 61 5 1! 

1 i !i 

le 

8 

1, 077 

— 

48 8 
69 2 

47 1 



CREDIT LOSSES 


The percentage of bad debts on credit sales of the 1,077 Phila- 
delphia stoies was 1 5 per cent in 1928 If the credit loss is figured 
on total sales rather than on ciedit sales, the loss is 07 per cent 
Credit losses varied inversely with the size of stores, that is, the 
larger the stores the smaller was the propoition of credit losses This 
relationship was quite striking The range was from 8 3 per cent for 
the stores with sales less than $5,000 to 0 2 per cent for those sales of 
$250,000 and over The smallest stores thus had bad debt losses 
forty times as great proportionally as the largest ones 
Giouping stoies according to size of credit loss, it is brought 
out that there were 138 stores with very small credit loss of less 
than 0 2 per cent At the othei extreme weie 50 stoies with the 
very high loss of 20 per cent oi ovei A few of the lattei group, 
no doubt, are being hastened into bankrujptcy with such losses, the 
lest of them will be able to stand the shock of such losses because 
their credit business is a very small proportion of their total business 

Bad-Debt Losses of Independekt Ketail Geocery Stoees, Philadelphia, 

Pa, 1928 


Stores having annual sales of— 

Stores 

Per cent 
of loss 1 

Stores having annual sales of— 

Stores 

Per cent 
of loss 1 

Less than $5,000 

160 

8 3 

$100,000 to $249,999 

16 

0 4 

$5,000 to $9,999 

201 j 

6 0 

$250,000 and over 

8 

2 

$10,000 to $24,999 

497 ! 

3 0 




$25,000 to $49,999 

153 1 

1 6 

All stores ! 

1,077 

1 5 

$50,000 to $99,999 

52 

9 





1 Total credit losses divided by total credit sales 

Independent Geoceey Stoees of Philadelphia, Pa , Grouped Accobding to 

Size of Credit Loss 

[Credit loss computed by taking the ratio of bad debts to credit sales] 


Sales 


Per cent of loss 

Stores 1 

Less 

$5,000 

$10,000 

$25,000 

$50,000 

$100, 000 

$250, 000 


1 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 



$5,000 

$9,999 

$24,999 

$49,999 

$99,999 

$249, 999 

over 

Less than 0 2 

133 

16 

24 

58 

22 

^ 6 

4 

3 

0 2 to 0 4 

65 

2 

5 

27 

! 12 

! 13 

2 

4 

0 5 to 0 9 

111 

2 

9 

45 

31 

17 

7 


Ito 1 9 

147 

7 

12 

85 

34 

8 

0 


2 to 2 9 

118 

10 

15 

69 

19 

' 4 

1 


3 to 4 9.. 

127 

16 

20 

70 

19 

1 1 

1 


5 to 9 9 

177 

34 

49 

81 

10 

2 

1 


10 to 19 9 

149 

39 1 

54 

51 

4 

1 


1 

20 and over 

50 

24 

13 

11 

2 













Total 

1, 077 

150 

201 

497 

153 

52 

16 
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USE OF CREDIT BUREAUS 

A comparatively small propoition of grocery stores made use of 
credit bureaus in carrying on their business Out of a total of 
1,073 stores giving mfoimation on this point, 60 used credit bureaus 
and r,013 did not 



Tilt" ^liich ii^erl ciedit Inueaiis taken as a whole, had a 

lower a^eraire lo^s than tho^e which did not The aveia^e loss of the 
rtore- which used cieclit bureaus was 0 5 pei cent and of those which 
(hd not 1 pel cent 

e'ljmi Loss or IlEXAir (tkoceivY SroiiES Phil vdelphia, Pa, 1928, Distinguish* 
inCt Those Usixg fiom Those >^ot Psinu (’hedit Bureaus 


stores hannc cinnual sale^ of— i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 Stores using credit 
i bureaus 

Stores not using 
credit buieaus 

Number 

Per cent 
of bad 

1 debts to : 
1 credit 
s^les 

1 - 

Number 

Per cent 
of bad 
debts to 
credit 
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Le^- thin 00(1 

12 i 

12 7 

137 

8 1 

CHH to $9 9U9 i 

1 11 i 

5 4 

190 

6 1 

«i 0 ,n 00 to $24 or*ii j 

20 1 

3 4 

475 

3 1 

^25 Otn to ‘=^4J <^99 , 

7 : 

1 0 

' 145 

1 7 

^'4) OfJO to ''9J 9D9 ; 

6 

S 

j 40 

1 0 

nOO,WO to ^249 999 - 
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4 
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1 

4 ^ 

2 

' ^1 

3 
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j 
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1 

5 j 
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CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURE 

EXTENT OF FAILURE 

The lenads of the United State*- Di*-tnct Couit show that dining 
the ]>euod Jaiuiai} 1, 19:2 s to Apnl 1, 1929 :3r> letail gioceiy stores 
ill Philailel])hia jia-^ed tluounh bankiuptcw Fiuthei. a study of the 
itcoitU of nine wholesalinir c'-iablishments showed that, on the ayer^ 
aire toi e\en letail (ruMHV ^toie wdiuh failed and went thiough 
lianki ‘ij)tc\ theie were foui othei^^ which tailed, that is, w^ent out of 
biBuie-’- with ]o-s to Meditoi*-, but did not iro thiough the comts At 
that late tlieie w^ouhl haye been 175 retail srioceis which would be 
(la'-siticd a- ^adure-^, accoidmir to the usual definition, foi the period 
of a little ovei foui Aeai^ coieied in the suivey 

In addition to the estimated 175 failuies of the-«e tw^o types, theie 
Were laanv letail ^ro{‘eis who failed to ‘succeed and w'ent out of 
hii^ine^*- of th(*ii own accoid oi weie foiced out losing all oi pait of 
rlieir own capital hut not inyoliinc: am lo^*- to then "ci editors Al- 
thoinrh tliere aie ^eveial thoin'an<l inde]ientlant retail "loeeiy Kstoies 
m Philadel[>h]a, and the inoitalitv late— that i--, the latio of the 
inuiiher of iroing out of bu'-ine^s foi all leasun*- whatever to 

the niimhei doinu' Inisuie^-^ — was appaiently high,^ all l 3 iit about 
ir.» went out oi without lo^s to their creditor accoiding to 

our cuiiipiitation 

Theie uie no a--oriation- oi oiiranizations m Philadelphia such as 
theie are ni nian\ cltle^, wIikIi settle out*-ide the coiiits the affairs of 
trrorei ^ --true failuie*- In thib cUy each cieditoi collect*^ what he 
can. anti, trf eoui-e, the delitor dtje^ not receiye a release from his 
unpaid obligation^ a^ he does ni brankruptcy or as he *^oinetiines does 


It tu tiif jrrucpn of the atr a 1927 city directeiv, and 

-t iMi of jitnniod with nutatmns mdKatmg tlint the atuies addressed 

’%tro lio lOAfrer in Unsincss 



when theie is a more or less foimal settlement between him and his 
cieditois acting as a gioup Apparently the cieditois seldom, if 
ever, act jointly in effecting settlements in letail gioceiy failures in 
Philadelphia 

In answei to the question, What was done in the cases of failure 
which did not go thiough bankruptcy^ ” vaiioiis cieditois leplied* 
‘‘ Customeis disappeaied and no settlement was ever made No 
settlement was made, the cases weie put in the hands of collection 
agencies, thiee case of the 35 paid some on their accounts, the otheis 
paid nothing ”, “ The cases of failuie veie given to our lawyeis for 
collection, the accounts of two-thirds of 40 failuies weie charged off 
imdei piofit and loss, one- third of the failures paid some on account 
aftei they had secured othei positions”, “The cases of failuie weie 
put in the hands of our lawyei , nothing was collected on account ” 

CREDIT LOSSES 

A study of the 85 cases which passed thiough bankiuptcy shows 
that bad-debt losses in extending cieclit to customers were a major 
cause of failuie of two stoies and a contributing cause of three otheis 
The owneis of the fiist two stoies lealizecl that then tiouble was due 
to the fact that then money was tied up in gioceiy accounts which 
they would never be able to collect Then losses foi 1928 weie 10 
per cent and 8 5 pei cent of their ciedit sales, lespectively The losses 
of the thiee othei stoies y eie 7 4, 5 4, and 4 jier cent lespectively Oui 
studies so far indicate that the aveiage ciedit loss of well-conducted 
groceiy stoies is less than 0 5 per cent 

The annual sales of these five stoies weie $10,400, $7,800, $33,800, 
$16 200, and $31^200, lespectively, with an aveiage of 78 pei cent on 
credit — a very much laigei jiiopoition of ciedit sales than the avei- 
age foi small stoies A study of the ciedit business of 1,077 letail 
gioceiy stoies m Philadelphia, all going conceins, showed that the 
stoies with annual sales fiom $5,000 to $9,999 did 84 9 per cent of 
their total business on ciedit, those with sales fiom $10,000 to 
$24,999 did 35 2 pei cent, and those with sales fiom $25,000 to 
$49,999 did 41 per cent Conti astmg these peicentages with those 
of the bankiupts who failed on account of loose ciedit, it is noticed 
that the bankiupt stoies extended twice as much ciedit piopoition- 
ally as the other stoies of the same size 

The combination of a high ciedit-loss peicentage and a laige pio- 
poition of credit business is one to be avoided in the letail gioceiy 
business The maigms in this business aie small and tins conibma- 
tion will quickly pioduce net losses instead of net piofits and will 
lead to failuie, as it did in the cases mennuned above 

EASY CREDIT FROM WHOLESALER TO RETAILER 

Theie is a gieat deal of coopeiative wholesaling in Philadelphia; 
that IS, the functions of wholesaling aie peifoimed by associations 
of letailers These associations extend ciedit to then members on a 
weekly basis and penalize overdue accounts The legular whole- 
salers also sell on a weekly basis as well as foi peiiods of 30 clays 
Taking the wholesaleis as a group, credit appaiently is extended 
caiefully and collections aie watched closel}^ Howevei, theie is a 



piuof of leniency on the pait of a feyr wholesaleis, jobbei’^. and 
maniifactuiei'- Included in this group are wliolesalers supplying 
letailei'* ^vlth meats, fiuits and vegetables, buttei and eggs, as well 
as tlio-e handling stiictly giocery pioducts 

Leniency on the pait of ^ome wholesalers, jobbers, and maniifac- 
tuieit is indicated by the imnibei of groceis that fail — ^that is, go 
out of busiue‘=^s with lobS to such cieclitois — and also by the amount of 
lo:s«es involved 

A ^tucly of nine wholesaling ebtabhshments of yaiious sizes shoved 
that the average number of failiiies pei establishment among then 
eii'-tomeis dunng the last yeai vv\as 21 The smallest number 
lepoited by any one wliolesalei was 1 and the hugest 50. which was 
lepoited in two ra^es 

IMnle the individual amounts involved aie usually small, they aie 
not always so, and the total is quite large when the size of the letail 
stoie^ Is coiisideied One gioceiy having annual sales of $26,000 
failed, owing $4 047 to IS diffeient wholesalers, with $1,228 the 
laigest amount owed by anyone The owner of this business also 
owed v^eiv laige amounts to othei types of creditors Another, vith 
annual sales of $18,200, failed owing $4,180 to 45 wholesaleib The 
largest amount due to any one wholesaler wa^ $446 He also was 
indebted to other tvpeb of creditois A third, with annual sales of 
only $7,800, ovv^ed $1,428 to 20 such creditois, with $282 the largest 
item He likevise owed lai^ge amounts to other types of creditors 
The 33 bankiupts owed a total of $66 251 to wholesaling and manu- 
facturing e=«tablishments The conclusion would seem to be that 
some vvholesalel^^ and manufacturei=j aie indulgent creditois These 
are laiire amounts when one consideis the size of business, the fact 
that these individuals vere at the same time heavily in debt to other 
cla^seh of cieditoi-^. and that at the time of bankruptcy in eight of 
the cases including the thiee individual cases mentioned above, there 
were absolutely im assets to cov^er ev^n a small portion of this 
indebtedness 

LOSSES IN REAL-ESTATE INVESTMENT AND REAL-ESTATE SPECULATION 

If one weie to list the causes of failiue among retail grocers of 
Philadelphia during the period January 1, 1925, to April 1, 1929, m 
the ordei of their importance, with the possible exception of unscien- 
tific business methods and practices — ^which are forces hard to 
measure — the facts would indicate that losses on real-estate invest- 
ments and speculations should be placed first Some of these losses 
were due to unwise purchases, others to a decided real-estate slump 
which the individuals concerned could hardly have foreseen Some 
bought for tile purpose of resale at a higher price, and thus were 
speculating. Others bought for the purpose of renting or for 
u>^mg the building as dwelling and store for themselv^es In at least 
11 of the cases which parsed through bankruptcy, losses in real 
estate weie clearly a major cause In four of these cases theie was 
nothing wiong with the grocery business, and the real-estate losses 
weie the only cause, but since the groceis weie in business as indi- 
vidual lather than corpoiations, it was necessary to hqiudate the 
grocery businesses in settling their affaiis 

In one case the grocer had bought an apartment house in Atlantic 
City for a sum in exees^ of $100,000 It was heavily mortgaged 



for &hort-teim peiiods, and the owner went into bankruptcy on 
account of his inability to renew the first mortgage 
In anothei case the grocei was forced into bankruptcy by his 
inability to rent heavily moitgaged pioperties, which made it im- 
possible foi him to cairy them He could not sell the properties for 
enough to cover the face value of the mortgage, and, in addition, 
he was liable on a bond given originally in connection with one of 
these properties, which he had sold On account of this liability 
he had to repiu chase the property, which had been allowed to depre- 
ciate 

In the thud case a giocer had bought leal estate for sums totaling 
approximately $70,000 when prices were at their peak 
In the foiiith case a moitgage was called on a building which the 
grocei had once owned and conveyed, but since he was still liable on 
a mortgage bond which he was unable to pay he went into bank- 
ruptcy to be relieved of his liability 
In the cases ]ust mentioned there was nothing wrong with the 
giocery business, and the real estate concerned was not involved in 
the conduct of the grocery business 
In the remaimng cases wheie leal-estate losses iveie a factoi con- 
tiibiiting to failuie, the leal estate was used more or less in connec- 
tion with the business The amounts owing on moitgages were 
commonly fiom $16,000 to $38,000 In one of these cases the giocer 
bon owed on thud and foiiith moitgages to secuie cash that would 
enable him to secure a second mortgage In another he had a third 
moitgage on a prop)erty on which he paid 30 pei cent interest The 
owners’ equities in some of these tiansactions weie so small that the 
slightest decline in leal-estate values caused trouble 
This infoimation concerning losses in leal-estate speculation or 
investment indicates clearly that study of causes of failure should 
extend ovei a long period of time Over a period of 25 yeais such 
losses probably would have been a minor factor in the failmes of 
these grocers, but during this 4-year period, in which a real-estate 
slump occurred, real-estate losses weie quantitatively the most 
important cause 

FINANCING UNDER UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 

At the time of their failure, 22 out of the 35 stores studied weie 
financing themselves in pait with money borrowed at rates of interest 
prohibitive for business purposes However, financing undei unfav- 
01 able terms was not the original cause of the trouble in a single case 
At the time of entering business these grocers did not finance them- 
selves by such loans The funds for organizing the businesses were 
supplied mainly by the owners themselves, without borrowing This 
was the source of 67 8 per cent of the total caiiital at time of organi- 
zation 

lYhile financing under such very high terms was not the original 
cause of failure, it was an important contributing cause A business 
man paying from 18 to 36 per cent for his monej' obviously would be 
hard pressed to succeed in comiietition with one paying 6 per cent. 
In the grocery business where, as a rule, the profits are small, this 
difference alone was enough to drive the merchants into bankruptcy, 
since the amounts involved were laige and the period of time over 
which interest was paid was sometimes quite long According to the 



coint lecuid^, one giocei, at the time of his failiue o^ed 10 diffeient 
companie-, a tutal^of anothei owed 8 companies a total of 

>4J‘52 Tiie total amount ot\ed to loan oi finance conyianies bv the 
oj ^toie^ using them as a soiiice of capital was $43 7J6 In some 
case', it wasi found that the giocei, in his petition, listed the face 
value of his promi^''OiT notes iathei than the actual amounts owed 
wdiich were less than the lace value on account of sums lepaid On 
the othei hand, it is probable tliat because of accumulated inteiest 
charges the actual amounts owetl m some cases w^eie gi eater than 
the face value of the notes 

The conclusion in legard to financing as a causal factor of failiue^ 
among Philadelphia giocers is that boiiowung under prohibitive 
terms wdien they >veie in difficulties fiom othei caii-^es added to the 
oiiginal tioiible and thus helped to bung on baiikiuptcy in 22 case^ 
out of the total 35' 


SuuucES or Capital at Qrgimzation of 30 Ba^'krupt Retail Grocery Stores 

Philadelphia Pa 
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Liihlities or Retail Grocery Stores at Time of Bankruptcy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
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IXEXPERIEXCE 

Inexperience wms, no doubt, a cause of failiiie in some instance-, 
but out of a total of *20 foi tvhieh infoimation on pievious occupa- 
tion was obtained, 20 had been pietioiislv connected with the giocery 
Imsine--, T had been grocei} cleiks. 11 had been m the bu‘^iness as 
ownei-, 1 was a salesman for a wholesale house, and 1 wa'^? manafev 
of a gi’oceiv business. It is thus evident that a high peiceiitage 
had an opportunity^ to learn soniethmg about the business befoie 
entering it The occupations of the six who had no previous ex^ 
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peiience in the gioceiy business weie wool soiter, peanut vendei, 
shoemaker, meat cuttei, meichant tailor, and laboiei — occupations 
which haidly jiiepaied these individuals foi caieeis as letail grocers 

The aveiage length of time these peisons weie in the businesses 
which failed was 42 yeais Five of them failed within a year, 
while thiee weie in business foi 17 yeais or more The average 
length of time these individuals weie m any kind of busine^^s as 
ownei, including the time spent in the businesses w^hich failed, was 
9 yeais 

Since failiiie, 17 out of the 26 have again become connected wuth 
the giocery business, G of them aie gioceiy cleiks, 5 aie in business 
foi themselves, 1 is a buyei, and 5 aie manageis 

In securing ciedit information from 1,371 independent letail gio- 
ceiy stores in Philadelphia, all going concerns, information on 
previous occupation of these mei chants was obtained Out of a total 
of 1,371 it was found that 167 had been gioceiy clerks, 184 had been 
manageis oi ownei s of letail gioceiy stoies, 136 had been manageis 
or ownei s of retail businesses other than gioceiy stoies, and 740 
had no pievious connection with the giocery trade The last gioup 
had been employed previously as baibeis, bakeis, biitleis, book- 
keepeis, boileimakeis, and otheis A total of 144 eithei leported 
themselves as having no pievious occupation oi gave no infoiina^ion 
on this point 

In view of the fact that more than half of those engaged in the 
retail groceiy tiacle as owmeis had no pievious experience, it is 
somewhat suimsing that theie aie not moie of them in bankiup^“cy 
The answer in many cases piobably lies in the stiict cieclit methocls 
of the wholesaleis The fact that, on the whole, ciedit is gianted 
caiefully and collections w^atched closely in Philadelphia probably" 
means that many of the inefficient aie foiced out befoie they can 
be classed as failiues 

UNSCIENTIFIC BUSINESS METHODS AND PRACTICES 

Unscientific business methods and piacticc'- aie foices which can 
not be measured easily and set foith in statistical foim, but they 
weie impoitant causal factois among Philadelphia gioceiy failures 
Most of these business men kept no lecoids Many of them nevei 
took an inventory Yeiy few of them evei had given consideia+ion 
to the lelative costs and jiiobts of the vaiious commodities .^old 
One of them had difficulty in counting and m making change and 
made many mistakes Anothei used poor judgment in signing a 
long-teiin lease of a stoie building at an exoibitant late Eleven out 
of 26 had been ownei s of gioceiy stores pievioiisly, but appaiently 
did not leain much fiom expeiience, 5 of the 26 aie now engaged in 
then thud enteipiise as owners of grocery stoics In one of the 
five cases just mentioned all the facts indicated that this factoi was 
the cause of the bankruptcy, and yet this man found sufficient sup- 
poit among the necessary creditois to put him back in business 
again within a shoit time aftei his failuie 

COMPETITION 

In a numbei of cases the gioceis who had failed said their trouble 
was due to competition, paiticulaily chain-store competition One 
had stores on both sides of him which took most of his business, 
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aiiothei baicl that competition was so keen that even the chain stores 
^\eie aiMng ciedit. the managei doing it at his own iisk In some 
tlie niTinagei made deh\eiie'5 in his own car In other instances 
dchveiy was made by schoolboys wdiobc sei vices weie made available 
by the niaiiager but were paid toi by the hoiisewnfe That competi- 
tion was keen tlieie is no question, but it is also tiue that where com- 
petition was keenest, some stoies, including independents, weie doing 
good business and appaiently weie jiiospeiing 

DISHONESTY 

In none ot the cases included in the piesent study was theie any 
attempt by cieditois to ieco\ei any alleged preferences oi to leveal 
an\ concealed assets In at lea^t one case the liankiuiDt w^as found 
to'lje m business again aciObS the stieet fiom Ins foimei location 
be foie obtaining his discharge, but the soiuce of his capital w^as not 
learne<l It is possible that dishonesty entered into this case, but 
theie no evidence to this effect except the fact that the man, 
piesumably almost i^enniless, had inone}" ot his own oi had been able 
to seciue ciedit even befoie his dischaige in bankiiiptcy In several 
othei cases the bankiupt continued in business almost without intei- 
riiption at the same stand at which he failed, in some instances he 
was helped bv fi lends and relatives and no infeience should be 
diawm 

COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT GROCERY STORES 

A detailed statement of the costs of administering the bankiuptcy 
pioceedings of IS gioceiy ^toies is set forth m tables on pages 11 and 
12 These 18 cases iei:>iesent all that w’eie adjudicated and closed 
wnthin the jieiiod January 1, 1925, to March 30, 1929 

The facts show' that m only one case a dividend w'as paid to 
cieditoi^ This dividend of 13 09 pei cent of liabilities was paid 9 
months and IS days aftei the petition in bankruptcy was filed 

Out of the total of 18 cases, 8 w'eie no assets and 10 asset ” 
cases A no-as^-et case is one in which no piopeity othei than that 
advanced to indemnify the leferee foi expenses was subjected to the 
jurisdiction of the coiut All the no-as«et cases W'eie voluntary 
bankruptcies, wheieas of the 10 asset cases, 0 were voluntary and 4 
involimtaiy 

An aualv'-is of costs of administiation show's that in the 10 asset 
case*-, attorneys’ fees weie 43 5 pei cent of the total costs, the portion 
paid to the leferees for commis-sions fees, and expenses was 18 4 
pel cent: leceiveiV and trustees' commissions weie 7 2 per cent, 
appraisers' fees, 7 6 per cent ; and other expenses, 23 3 per cent 

In the no-a^set eases, except for an item of ^9 in one case, $15 of 
whifli was an apprai'-ei's fee, the lefeiees’ expenses constituted the 
total costs Tile aveiage expenditure lu the no-asset cases was $45 58 
The highest expenditure for referees expen-es in any case was $60 35 
and tlie lowest $32 95 These sums, plus the amounts the bankiupts 
jiaid to their attorneys, wdiich amounts in most cases weie not 
recorded in the scheclule of assets, were the total costs of going 
through bankruptcy for the no-asset eases 

^ The average length of time elapsed from the date the petition was 
filed to the date the di‘^charge was granted m the no-asset cases was 
5 months and 29 days. In the asset cases the average mterval was 
1 year, 2 month'-, and 14 days 



It IS interesting to note that in five cases no discharge was re- 
quested and consequently the bankrupts in those cases were not 
absolved of their debts In those cases, therefore, though the bank- 
lupt surrendered all his assets for liquidation, he still remains liable 
for his unpaid obligations 

If these 18 cases studied aie judged by their liabilities, one could 
not say they were small stores, as the 8 no-asset cases had scheduled 
liabilities of $195,338 and the 10 asset cases $91,599, making a total 
of $286,937, an aveiage indebtedness of $15,940 Howevei, if they 
aie judged by property subjected to the jurisdiction of the court, they 
were small affairs, indeed, as the total amount disbursed in the pro- 
ceedings for the 18 stores was $6,385, an aveiage of only $354 per 
store 

Analysis of Costs op Administration of 10 Bankrupt Grocery Stores, 

Philadelphia, Pa 


[Repiesentmg all "asset” cases adjudicated and closed, Jan 1, 1925, to Mar 30, 19291 


Item 

Total 

Per 

cent 

Case 
No 1 

Case 
No 2 

Case 
No 3 

Case 

No 4 

Final disposition of assets 







Total cost of administiation 

$3, 992 

66 3 

$323 

$124 

$481 

$410 

Bankrupts' evemption 

1,015 

16 9 

300 


39 


Prior, seemed, oi lien creditors 

' 13b 

2 3 



35 


frertftral creditnis fpft) pent nf dividftrid 13 09) 

863 

14 3 





Other payments. __ 

15 

2 



15 


Total amount disbmsed in the pioceedings . _ 

6, 021 

100 0 

623 

124 

570 

410 

imoiint paid to lefeiee 







Fees for filing claims 

29 

7 


2 

3 

1 

Commissions . 

29 

Y 

6 

1 

6 


Expenses— 







Advei Using-- 

68 

1 1 7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

Office quarters 

146 

: 3 7 

13 

15 

10 

15 

Cleiicalaid 

324 

8 2 

38 

21 

18 

27 

Other expenses 

137 

3 4 


6 

12 

3 

Receiver's commission 

188 

4 7 

35 

7 

33 

24 

Trustee’s commission 

99 

2 5 




1 

Appraiser’s fees. 

303 i 

7 6 

30 

7 

45 

30 

Attorney's fees - 

1, 736 

43 5 

75 


200 

175 

Other expenses - 

930 , 

23 3 

119 

59 

148 

127 

Total cost of admmisti ation - 

3,988 

100 0 

323 

124 

482 

409 

Schedules liabilities 

91, 596 


6, 795 

3, 776 

1,693 

5, 201 


Case 

Case 

Case 

1 1 

Case ! 

Case 

Case 

Item 

No 5 

No 8 

No 9 

No 13 

No 14 

No 18 

Final disposition of assets 







Total cost of administration 

$267 

$668 

$713 

$632 

$149 

$325 

Bankrupts’ exemption- _ — - 


16 

300 

130 

230 


Prior, seemed, or lien ereditois 

101 






General creditois (pei cent of dividend, 13 09) 



863 




Total amount disbmsed m the proceedings 

368 

684 

1,876 

662 

379 

325 

Amount paid to refeiee 







Fees for filing claims 

3 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Commissions - 

4 


9 


1 

2 

Expenses— 







Advei tising 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

Office quarters 

15 

12 

20 

15 

15 

16 

Clerical aid 

28 

48 

34 

53 

18 

39 

Other expenses - 

12 

41 

26 

18 

8 

11 

Receiver's commission 


36 


36 


17 

Trustee’s commission 

16 


77 


6 


Appraisers’ fees 

27 

52 

30 

30 

22 

30 

Attorneys' fees - 

75 

310 

425 

325 

61 

100 

Otheif expenses 

81 

153 

81 

44 

18 

100 

Total costs of administration - 

268 

667 

713 

531 

147 

324 

Scheduled liabilities 

2,467 

9,864 

11, 071 

23, 935 

14, 548 

12, 256 




or CosT-^ CF Admixisti ^TIO^ 01 Eight Bankuipt Gpoceiy Stores, 
Phil\delphi\, Pa 


all no a^'Ct ’ Tdjudicatrd and elo^^ed Tan 1 102j, to Mar 30, 1029] 


i 

Item j 

Total 

Per cent 

Case 

No 10 

Case 
No 11 

Case 

No 15 

Total amount p ml to refciee ' 


2 33 




Fpcs fo" lihns: claiuis - - - - - 

:rS 

82 



81 

1 I 

59 

16 32 




Afl\ertiang 

7 

87 

7 

Otfre qu liters. ' 

DO 

15 08 

12 

7 

5 

rieric'l id 

183 

50 31 

29 

31 

18 

Other expenses 

o8 

15 8a 

9 

2 

2 

Totil co>t 01 ^dmmistrUion 

oC3 

100 00 j 59 

47 

33 

ftcneduled Inoil ties . 

193, 135 


16, 744 

36, 505 

4, 597 

Item 

Case 1 

Case 

Case 

Case 

Case 

No lb 1 

1 

No 19 

No 20 

No 21 i 

No 22 

Total amount paid to referee 


$1 

SI 



fnr film 3' f 1 tim-, . __ 



83 




Evpense> 

advertising - - 

^7 

7 

8 

$S 

8 

odiie fiuarters 

S 

8 

5 

5 

5 

^ Cleric il aid 

12 

18 

31 

20 

22 

Other expenses.. , 

b 

0 

3 

19 

12 

Total tost of administration 

33 

39 j 50 

42 

50 

'iicbediiled haPilmes 

13, 305 

2,62o 

34, 549 

46, 564 

40, 356 


Time Kloliled roi Administr vtion^ of lb BaMvrfpt Grocert Stoles, Phila 

DELPHIA, Pv 


“Asset” cases 


Case A’o 


Discharge 


Case closed 


Dividend 

declared 


Fr mo d I Yr mo d 

1 0 7 15 0 11 10 

2 j 1 0 20 0 11 2 


3 j 1 3 15 I 

4J [2 5 18 , 2 10 19 

5 L-.. - 0 s 17 ; 

S ' 1 0 18 0 7 27 

9 ' - .'1 5 27 I 

13 11 2 29 ' 1 0 21 I 

U J 0 3 15 0 9 0 

IS ’ I 0 10 23 


Average j 1 2 14 I 1 1 28 


Yr mo d 


0 9 IS 


0 9 IS 


“No asset” cases 

! 

Case No 

1 .. ... . 

Discharge 

1 

10 1 

Yr mo d 

0 3 9 

0 9 11 

11 : 

15 ' 

16 

0 2 29 

0 5 24 

0 5 5 

0 11 14 

0 5 22 

19 

20 

21 

99 


Average 

0 5 29 


Case closed 


Yr mo d 

0 9 3 

1 4 17 

0 8 13 

0 6 10 
0 8 1 
0 6 24 

0 8 0 
0 0 7 


0 


8 21 


^ Referee died during administration of case 
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FOREWORD 


During 1929 the United States exported 4, ISO motion-picture 
projectors of a total value of $805 266 Of that total Asia, Afiica, 
and Oceania took 1,754 machines, v^ith a total value of $249,410 
The laigest individual market foi American pi ejectors in 1929 in 
that aiea was Japan, which took 130 standaid (33-millimeter) pro- 
jectors valued at $22 STG and 883 amateiu (IG-millimeter) projectois 
valued at $T0,26S Australia with 66 standaid machines valued 
at $29,492 and 166 smallei ones valued at $8,302, was next in ini- 
poitance, and South Afiica. taking apparatus valued at $24 607^ 
was third 

This bulletin gives information on the standard projectois in use 
in each of the countnes coveied the use and possibilities of sales 
ot geneiatoi set^, the types ot lamps and scieens m use and the 
extent to which visual education hy means of motion pictiiies is 
piacticed 

These data aie presented to give Ameiican expoiteis a pictiue of 
market condition'^ in the eountiies coAered by the bulletin Should 
fuithei infoiuiatmn be desiied, the ^Motion Pictuie Division of the 
Buieau ot Foieign and Domestic Conmieice will be glad to answer 
specific inquiiie^ from interested Ameiican fiims and individuals. 
Livts of possible dealeis m Ameiican motion-pictuie eqiuimient can 
be obtained by qualified expoiters fiom the Commeicial Intelligence 
Dnisjion of liie buieau 

WiLLiA3i L CooPEE, Direct Of\ 
Bvfea-if of Foteign and Doiucbitc Commeice 


Jirxi:, 1930 



MARKETS FOR AMERICAN MOTION-PICTURE EQUIP- 
MENT IN ASIA, AFRICA. AND OCEANIA 


Based on Keports from Oversea Representatives of the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State Compiled by N D Golden, Assistant Chief, Motion-Picture Division 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


Introduction 
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INTRODUCTION 

The coimtiies of the East and Afiica aie developing into impor- 
tant markets foi motion-pictuie equipment of Ameiican nianiifac- 
tine The eslubitors of xUistialia New Zealand, and Japan legaid 
American equipment as the best in cpiality of peifoimance and 
constiiiction In the Neai East the ma]or pait of the proiection 
equipment used is of German and Fiench manufactuie This is 
piimarily due to the failiue of American equipment to be intiodiiced 
on any large scale and the high initial cost of oiii equiinnent 
Sound and talking pictures aie being introduced This should 
open to Anieiican manufactiiieis a large and feitile field of exploita- 
tion, since new equipment is invaiiably installed when a theater 
prepares to present sound pictuies 
There aie Iiundieds of theaters in the markets coveied whose 
piojectois are old and antiquated Most of them lia\e outlived their 
usefulness and are ready for leplacement with up-to-date equipment. 
There are also many theateis using but one projector 
Since price is the detei mining factoi in the purchase of new 
equipment, American manufactureis must compete with those of 
Germany, Fiance, and the few manufactmeis of Australia and 
Japan to gam a foothold in those regions However, the superior 
quality of American eqmpment is fast ovei coming this price bariier. 

( 1 ) 



AUSTRALIA 


hi^m t h\ Charles T Bildwin, as'^i'stint tiade couirffissionei , S^vdiiey 

The irieat populaiity ot motion-pictuie entertainment in Aii^tialia 
and the consequent lapid inciease in the niimbei of cinemas have 
made tliat countiv an impoitant maiket foi piojectmg machines and 
otUei niotion-pKtiue equipment Thioiighout Aiistialia the con- 
‘-tiiKtiun of nen theateis is piogiessing at a lathei astonishing late, 
and in each new house emphasis is being placed upon modem equip- 
ment and a<l\aiue(l ideas of exhibition In many chaiacteiistics 
the Au-tialian maiket is similar to the Ameiicain and the glo^Mng 
temlencv to emulate the Aineiican example in theatei management 
increases that lesemblance 

Aiisti aim's cinema-equipment demands aie supplied pnncipally by 
the United States. Geimany. and England, in older of impoitance, 
and b^ domestic manufactuiers Australian inanufactuieivs compete 
mainly m the tiade in aceessoiies and pi ejecting machines In the 
latter the} hare been veiy successful and aie offering stienuous 
competition to impoitecl piojectois 

Tluee piojectoi^ of Ameiican make aie the most widely used 
impoited madiiues in Australia Othei foieign machines on the 
maiket aie the Goeitz and the Eineiiiann, of Geiman manufactuie, 
and the Kalee made in England The lattei is not highlj legaided 
in Austialia and its sales aie small Some time ago a vigorous 
attempt to promote sales of the Einemann machine was made but 
the eftoit was unsuccessful 

Piojectois of Australian manufactuie are the Cummings and 
IVilson (C & W) and the Garvey The latter is not an impoitant 
coinpetitoi, but the C & W macliine is selling well and offers the 
most eflective competition to imported piojectois Assisted by 
a protective impoit duty, Cummings and Wilson (Ltd), has 
de\ eloped a machine which is rapidly gaining in popularity, not 
only because of its Austrian manufactuie. but also because its price 
IS lower than that of the imported machines It is leported that 
200 C & W projectors were sold during 1929 Selection of these 
machines by several large new theaters, including the Regent in 
Sydney and the Auditorium in Melbourne, is a further commentary 
on their populaiity 

In addition to theatrical machines, the following nonprofessional 
piojectois aie sold m Australia Two American machines, Pathe, 
and ButcherC Empiie Because of its design, another American 
projector is often also included in that category. Genexally speaking, 
Amencan amateur machines suffer because of then relatively high 
price, aithousrh vigorous efforts are being made to increase their 

The American standard projectors retail in Austialia from $950 
to S1.090 and a semiportable projector sells from $290 to $415 The 
Cmmmmxs & Wilson machine sells for approximately $875 and the 
Garvev foi 8485 The Goeifz sells from £l75 to £195," the Einemann 
from £185 to £215, and the Kalee from $850 to $950 
Among tlie so-called nonprofessional projectors, one American 
make ^^ells for $440. the Pathe for $220, Butcher's Empire for $290, 
and aiiuther American make for $B15 



In spite of tlieir relatively high price, American projecting 
machines aie popular in this market because of their advance design 
and impiovements Because of these refinements, they are regarded 
throughout Australia as the highest grade projectors sold in the 
country The popularity of the domestic C & W machine is attribu- 
table not to new impiovements, but rather to sentiment and lower 
price The machines are not equipped with such devices as speed 
indicatois and loop setters which appeal to exhibitors In some 
cases the inclosed feature of an American machine is preferied, 
while other exhibitors favor the open machme of anothei American 
make ; sentiment in that regard is about divided 

In geneial, the two above-mentioned American projectois embody 
all the features which appeal to the Australian buyer, an advantage, 
however, winch is offset by a price which often acts as a sales 
obstacle 

Pro]ection equipment — Vntually all laige uiban and most large 
suburban houses in Australia operate twm oi more piojecting ma- 
chines The motion-pictuie industiy is conducted on so extensive a 
scale, and audiences are so accustomed to efficient exhibition, that 
int eiruptions caused by failure of one projector could not be per- 
mitted It must be remembered that the Austialian motion-picture 
woild IS dominated by the American influence, and houses aie oper- 
ated after American methods In all lepiesentative theaters, and 
except in the smallest communities, the use ot moie than one pio- 
jectoi is customaiy In most of the laigei houses thiee machines 
are used 

Because of the absence of definite information, it is difficult to 
say whether or not the majoiity of projectors in use in Austialia aie 
old or new models The lecent opening of several large theaters m 
Australia has natuially resulted in the installation of new machines, 
it is also known that most of the older leading houses operate modern 
machines Where older machines are in use, they are made as modern 
as possible by the addition of new devices or hj remodeling The 
manager of a large Sydney firm which represents one of the leading 
American projectors savs that the lemodelmg of old machines has 
developed into a sei^uce of considerable impoitance In general, 
therefore, it mav be said that either new or improved machines are m 
operation in practically all leading Australian theaters, and that 
obsolete machines are in use only in the smallest city houses or in 
some of the moie i emote small towns 

Generators — There is a good field for the sale of American gener- 
ator sets in Australia One large American company is well estab- 
lished in the market and does a considerable business in sets langing 
in price from $390 to $475 Another Ameiican set sells complete 
with switchboaid and all accessories for $1,580 The principal com- 
petition to Ameiican geneiatois is offered by the Compton set, of 
British manufacture, which ranges in price fiom $390 to $485 There 
3S no domestic competition of importance, and the piospects for 
increased sales of American equipment aie believed to be good 

Arc lamps — ^High-mtensity and mirior-ieflectoi arc lamps jiie in 
wide use, but they are being supeiseded to some extent by incandescent 
lamps, although comparatively few of the latter aie yet in operation 
because of their shorter range The mirror aic is used in most of 



the lai0er hoine^ ^yhlle the incandescent lamp is beroming incieas- 
ingly popiilai foi '-mallei theateis 

— Piacticaily ail screens ii‘:.Gcl in Australia are of dome-stic 
manufactiiie Attempts have been made to sell imported screens, 
Lid then higliei price has militated against their sale Domestic 
pioduce^s, as==isted bv a protective tanil, dominate the market, and 
the domeAic screens have proved satisfactory Theie seems to be 
little hope undei existing conditions, of stimulating a deman<l for 
foreign-made screens 

VmmI education — Visual education is in a relatively eaily stage 
of development in Australia, but a iDiomismg start has been made 
Seveial huge colleges have pui chased projecting machines, and ef- 
forts are being made by Harrington's ( Ltd ) , a large Sydney 
company, to stimulate interest among other educational institutions 
The great popularity of motion pictuies as enter tainment m Aus- 
tralia induces the belief that the country should eventually devote 
moie attention to education by means of the film 

At pi'esent, howevei, stills are moie widely used than motion 
pictures foi visual education, largely because of the lack of suitable 
educational pictures Motion-pictuie production of any kind has 
not been paiticulariy successful in Australia, and aside from the 
•'Know Australia” senes of films, sponsored by the Asutialian 
branch of a large American film organization, little has been done 
in the cbrectioii of filming educational 'gictnres It is believed, 
hoTvever, rliat a demand for these films could be stimulated, and 
American produceis of scientific, tecunical, ox other instructive 
picture's would do well to keep in touch with developments 'Wliile 
the demand at fii^t would piobably be small, a carefully planned 
campaign of propaganda might stimulate more widespread interest. 

Government departments wluch have under their supervision 
matters pertaining to education are Education Department, Bridge 
Street Sydney, New South Wales; Education Department, Treasury 
Garden=: ilelboiune, Victoria, Education Department, Flinders 
Street. Adelaide, South Austialia, Public Instruction Department, 
Brisbane. Queensland, Education Depaitment, St. Geoige s Teiiace, 
Perth, Western Au^^tralia; and Education Department, Public 
Buildings. Murray Street, Hobart Tasmania 

PrMabJe projectors — There is a fairly large field for portable 
motion-pictuie projectors in Australia, and the market is considered 
to be open for the mtroduction of makes which have not yet been 
sold there 

No portable projectors are made in Austialia, but German coin- 

S jtition IS keen The main German make on the market is the 
oertz. Some English maclimes are imported, but their competition 
IS not considered serious. The maclimes having the largest sales are 
of American manufacture 

American projectors are well liked. There is, however, as in the 
case of the tariff generally a preferential tariff rate applying to 
projectors manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

The mo^^t satisfactory way for an American exporter to sell in 
Australia is generally through appointing a resident agent German 
competition is so keen that it is very difficult to sell to most im- 
porters direct by correspondence unless the product is already well 
known. 



The oversea manufacturer of portable motion-picture projectors 
grants a maximum of 50 per cent discount to his distributor. The 
latter grants not more than 331-^ per cent discount to dealers 
Terms of credit are conventional and differ widely It is under- 
stood that some manufacturers grant terms of 30 days after sight 
and that others requiie cash against documents The terms depend 
upon the standing of the local importer, how well he is Imown to 
the exporter, etc Many importers of American commodities m 
geneial in Australia pay by establishmg a letter of credit in the 
United States 

The purchaser of a portable motion-picture projector generally 
receives terms of 30 days. 


BRISBANE 

From repoit by R L Rankin, Ameiican consul 

Projectors — There are 268 motion-picture theaters m the State of 
Queensland About 75 per cent of them use projectors of Ameiican 
manufacture, 15 pei cent are Kalee (British), and the remainder 
miscellaneous German makes 

The American projectors sell foi about $975 and the German and 
English at $825 It should be noted, however, that in order to bring 
the American machines down to this iince, German lamp houses and 
Australian stands or bases are used The German lamp houses aie 
repoited as cheaper and are considered by certain individuals to be 
better in both appearance and operation, than the American Bases 
and other minor parts of Australian manufacture are used solely 
on account of then cheapness, which results from the lack of trans- 
portation charges and the customs duty 
American projectors are preferred mainly because of the inter- 
changeability of parts They also have an excellent record for stand- 
ine: wear throughout a long period of years 
The equipment in theaters in Queensland vanes widely. Most of 
them however, have two projectors Models of all ages are found, 
from the latest to some at least 15 years old. The old American 
projectors are giving better seivice than those of other nationalities, 
and the new i^ieiican machines are preferred 
Arc lamps and generators — ^Minor-reflector arc lamps are used m 
about 70 per cent of the Queensland theateis, while the high-inten- 
sity type is not in use at all There is no demand for American 
generator sets, the complamt bemg that they are not adaptable for 
the mirror arcs ; this can hardly be true, however, inasmuch as they 
are bemg used with mirror arcs in the United States A German 
machine, manufactured by Max Levy, is the most popular 
Set'eens — ^There is little uniformity m the type of picture screens 
in use Most of them, however, are sheeting of comparatively cheap 
quality 

Visual education — The Department of Public Instruction super- 
vises matters pertaining to education, but has not adopted motion 
pictures to any considerable degree The cost of such an undertaking 
m a State of so great area as Queensland is likely to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from taking action along that line Definite attempts are 
being undertaken by private firms to mtroduce motion pictures on 



an educational basis, but no plan has been deTeloped as yet -which 
would be on a paying basis. It is hoped, however, to woik out a sys- 
tem compaiable to that which exi^-ts in 2^ew South Wales 

ADELAIDE 

From report by Leo J Cillanan, vice consul in charge 

Projectors — ^J^Ietiopolitan Adelaide has about 16 motion'picture 
theateis. of which it is estimated 60 per cent use American pro- 
jectoi's. 30 pel cent Australian piojectois. and 10 iiei cent other 
projectors 

One American machine has been most favoied and most widely 
used because of its woikmanship. simplicity, and long life, but 
the C & W Australian machine is gaming m popularity and is 
much cheaper Austialian Films (Ltd ), 33 Gienfell Street, 
Adelaide, is the agent for that American machine and the German 
Hahn-Goeiz, and Hanington's (Ltd), 10 Rounclle Sheet, Adelaide, 
IS the agent for the othei American machines and Kalee projectors 
There is no other fiim of impoitance in Adelaide handling motion- 
pictuie ecjuipment 

Most of the equipment in use m modem The majoiity of the 
Adelaide theateis are equipped with two piojector^, wdnle a few have 
three. American pi ejectors aie consideied supeiioi to all others 
Generntor ^ — It is ehimated that 75 pei cent of the geneiatoi sets 
in use are British They have given good seivice and aie strongly 
established The chief obstacles Ameiican generator sets have to 
overcome are the taiitf preteience accoided to Biitish equipment 
and buyer piefeiences for British goods There is not, however, 
piejudice against American equipment 

Arc ^amps — Mirioi -reflector aic lamps are generally used, those of 
German maniifactuie being favored Hoyts new Regent Theater 
ha- the only higli-mtesitv arcs in Adelaide 

Screens — Specialized motion-pictuie sciepiis are not used Oidi- 
naiy canvas scieens aie made to suit particiilai leqmrements 
Tmiol echicatio/} — The schools of South Australia have not made 
any legular use of visual education 

NEW ZEALAND 

From report by Julian B Foster, American trade commissioner, Wellington 

^ There are four different makes of Ameiican projectors m use in 
New Zealand, besides the Ernemann (Geiman). Kinex and Kalee 
Indomitable (British), and Pathe and Gaumont (French) It is 
estimated that t>0 per cent of the piojectors Ubcd are brought in 
from the United States, 30 per cent from Germany, and the balance 
divided between the French and the Biiti&h 
Prices of these projectors range from £175 to £230 ($850 to $1,120) 
according to the equipment attached There is no wide variation 
in the prices of the machines 

There are no 'special features that make the American machmes 
appeal to the theater owners m New Zealand It is felt, however, 
that Ameiican machines aie in fai greater demand because the 



United States supplies by fai the gieatest poition of the films 
Undoubtedly good salesmanship accounts for our heavy sales to a 
certain extent The Australian Films (Ltd ) , Wellington, handles 
practically all makes with the exception of Ernemann and one 
Ameiican make These aie handled by Ernemann Supplies (Ltd ) 
and Han mg ton’s (Ltd ) These three firms aie the chief importers 
of projectors in New Zealand Luring the past thiee years by far 
the greater portion of machines installed have been Ameiican, and 
according to the repoits they are giving excellent service 

The three firms above mentioned are practically the only ones in 
New Zealand who could do justice to the lines in question They 
have the confidence of the theater owners, and it is a very difficult 
matter for other dealers to make sales as the mteiests of the theater 
owners are closely allied with the concerns named Another small 
concern handling that type of equipment in a small way is Water - 
worths (Ltd ) 

All of the larger theaters aie equipped with two machines, and the 
smaller ones are gradually installing two Owing to the small 
size of the projection rooms, it is felt that a goocl machine with 
two heads on one stand would find a ready sale in the smaller 
theaters which are too small t6 take two separate machines Most 
of the machines in the larger theaters are recent models, during the 
past two years over 200 American machines of one make have been 
installed "While there aie many old types still used m the smaller 
theaters, the general trend seems to be to install up-to-date operat- 
ing appliances The American projectors in use at the present time 
are said to be giving much better service than the other models 

Generators — The possibilities for the sale of American generator 
sets for use in motion-picture theaters to convert alternating current 
to direct current seems to be exceedingly good at the present time, 
owing to the number of hydroelectric plants throughout the country 
providing power for exhibitors ' 

Are lamps and screens — High-mtensity and mirror-reflectors arc 
lamps are used in motion-picture theaters in New Zealand and are 
constantly in demand. The screens used are mostly canvas and 
plaster 

Visual educodion — ^Visual education has been used very little in 
New Zealand Several attempts have been made to secure the at- 
tendance of school children at the theateis in the afternoon, but 
the lack of suitable and sufficient films has been a handicap It 
IS said that the education department has now refused to allow 
children to be taken away from school to attend educational ];)ictures, 
but that the matter of visual traming by educational pictures meets 
with the approval of that department, and machines will probably 
be installed in the larger schools in the not fai distant future If 
a regular and good supply of educational subjects was assured, 
together with a suitable type of portable machine, it is believed that 
the department would begin to feature that means of education 

The only Government representatives that have under their super- 
vision matters pertaining to education are the education depart- 
ment and education boards The latter are local boards controlling 
educational matters in their different districts 
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FIJI ISLANDS 


riom report bj Oulncy F Eobeits, Afflerican consul, buva 

Tliere axe six inotion-picture theateis in the colony of Fiji, with 
an estimated total seating capacity of appioxiinately 2,000 

Projcctoi ^’^ — There ar^two American machines, two English ma- 
chines. and two Geiman machines in use The newest machme in 
Fill IS the English Kalee installed in the Universal Theater at Suva 

The Suva theaters are equipped with two ]3ro]ector&, a new ma- 
chine in use and an old piojector kept for emergency use 

There appear to be no special featiues that apjieal to theater 
owners m Fiji, and theie is no evidence that Ameiican piojectors 
aie gmng any better seivice than other makes Owners of British 
and Ameiican machines feel that their equipment is giving satis- 
faction 

The market for projectors is so small that dealeis and mei chants 
of Suva are not interested in handling them The theater owners 
deal diiect with agents m Australia. oSTew Zealand, and England 

Vnn^id — The power supplied at Suva is cliiect current at a 
voltage of 240 It is understood that power at other places is also 
diiect cm rent 

Arc lamps ard scrceits — Miiior-reflectoi arc lamps are used in 
both the Suva theaters Ordmaiy canvas scieens of local manufac- 
ture are used m Fiji 

Thval edn^ation — The Director of Education has charge of edu- 
cation in the colonv of Fiji Visual education ha^ made no progiess 
:n the colonv tlie gieat pioblem being to obtain tiincls for schools 
and teachei- 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

Furiu repoit bv V Boyle American consul, Tahiti 

Projictors — Theie aie file motion-pictuie theaters in the Fiench 
Establishments of Oceania, and the combined seating capacity of all 
the theateis is 2.000 All of the theateis are using American motion- 
picture projectors, models 1923 and 1925 All the theateis are 
equipped with only one projector except the theater in Papeete, 
which has two piojectors 

Geui-rators — There is no opportunity for the sale of Ameiican 
geneiator sets for use in motion-picture theaters m converting alter- 
nating current to diiect cuiient. as theie is no electric curient avail- 
able in the colonv except m the city of Papeete The four theateis 
mitside that city use individual power plants The theatei in 
Papeete is about to be equipped with generator sets purchased in 
the Lmted State^ 

J.;y famps— Theie are no high-mtensity and miiior-reflector arc 
lamps used in the theaters in the colony at the present time, although 
the theater in Papeete is about to be equipped with such appliances 
J.t IS believed that the theaters outside of the city are too small to pur- 
chase such equipment. 

A'crccCns-- The motion-pictuie scieens m use m all the theaters 
are made of white cloth painted with water paint 



Vlbual education — ^Visual education is not used in any of the 
schools of the colony Theie is little possibility for the sale of 
equipment to the educational institutions of French Oceania, as 
those institutions do not have funds available for that purpose. The 
colony IS unable to provide for its schools anything other than 
meager facilities and equipment 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

F''om report by G C Howard, Ameiican trade conrmissioner, Manila 

An American piojectoi and the Pathe are the two types in use 
in the Philippines The Ameiican machine sells to iiseis from 
$600 to $1,200, according to equipment, and the Pathe fioni $500 
to $700 

The Pathe is the largest seller, by reason of its cheapness, the 
average theater in the islands being small and unable to affoid any 
but the lowest-priced equipment The American projectoi sells to 
the laigest theateis in the Provinces only and to the Manila houses 
It is felt that the Pathe would sell to the Manila theateis also if 
it were a totally inclosed model, but the fire laws of Manila do not 
allow the use of open types, and foi that reason the Ameiican 
machine is used exclusively in Manila The Pathe machine is 
said to be simplei to opeiate, and theiefoie better suited to the 
needs of theateis having oiily mediocie opeiaioi-^ 

Only the larger theateis in Manila have more than one pi elector, 
those in the Province using but one 

Except for the five laige Manila houses — Lyiic, Ideal, Ma3estic, 
Savoy, and Palace— which use the latest models, pio]ectois are 
practically all old types 

Ameiican and French piojectois aie both giving good seivice, 
and no preference can be found on this scoie 
Generators — Practicallv all electiic serAuce m the islands, with the 
exception of Manila, is direct current In Manila some fiA^e oi six 
houses are using generatois but practicallv all use ti ansf oi iners 
Arc lamps and screens — No high-intensitv aic lamps aie sold in 
the Philippines, the miiroi-ieflectoi type only being used 
Homemade scieens are univei sally used One silvet scieen was 
installed in a Manila theatei some time ago, but comx>laints about the 
reflection and glare were so numeious that it was painted over 

Visual education — All matters pertaining to education aie under 
the control of the Department of Public Instiuction, Ayutamiento, 
Intramiii os, Manila No attemiits to utilize the motion pictiue as 
an educational medium liaA^e been made m the Philippine Islands 

NETHERLAND EAST INDIES 
Fiom repoit by Don C Bliss, Ameiican trade commissioner, Batavia, Java 

There are only three makes of motion-pictuie projectors in use in 
the Netherland East Indies, the most popular are the Einemann 
projectors It is said that the increasing popularity of those ma- 
chines IS largely due to the excellent service given by its agent 
Next in popularity are the Pathe projectors The^e are some Amen- 



can machines m use, but they aie all old models, and the make is not 
sold in the teintoiy at the piesent time 

Selling puces of the leading types of piojectois aie as follows: 


Kr upi>-E 1 li e in a n ii 

Dopi^l-Inipeiatoi I 

Impel atoi II model 3375 

Impeiatorl model 30S3 

Impel atoi I model 313‘) 

Hatin (P>eiz — 

Pi evident, model Xo 30PS 

Pi evident, im»del Xu 3100 

Putlie 

Piojectoi. tvpe A P. R 

Piole^-ional pioieotoi t^pe APR 
Bmall piojectoi, type A” A F 


$1, 280 
880 
560 
GSO 
622 
360 
480 

150 

560 

336 


Suii}‘licitY of con&ti action and opeiatioii is the iirincipal sellincj 
point in inaiketiug motioivpictuie projectois, in view of the fact 
tlnit native operatois aie used exclusively in motion-pictuie theaters 
thioughoiit the XetheiUnd East Indies The opeiatois aie not 
skilled mechanics, can be taught only with cIifBculty to handle com- 
plicated mechanisms, and aie not obliged to imdeigo any examina- 
tion 01 te-t or to go thiough any couise of tiaming 

Mo-t ot the theateis aie not equipped with moie than 1 piojector, 
and It 1 - estimated that no inoie than 12 theateis, have 2 pio-jectors 
The^e aie all to be tounci in the laigei citie^, such as Batavia, 
Soeiahuya, Semaiang, and Bandoeng 
By lai the majoiitv of the theateis are using old-model apparatus, 
althoiigli a coii'^ideiable numbei of new inodeL weie installed duiing 
1927 ami 1D2S In geneiah it may be ^^aid that theie is a fairly 
constant demand for a small iiumbei of new j)ro 3 ectors each year. 

Ameiicaii piojectois aie consideied too complicated and their 
opeiation too imolved foi satisfactoiv use by native operatois 
Thi'' factor outveighs any other consideiations, such as the possi- 
hilitv ot seeming suiieiior lesults by the use of better equipment 
Gtiit tutors — It would be almost impossible to sell Ameiican 
geueiatur set^ foi use m motion-pictiue theaters to conveit alternat- 
ing cm rent to chiect « luient. in view of the fact that equipment from 
Germany and France is well established in the maiket, has been 
demon^tiated to he sati^factoiy, and is sold at puces consideiably 
below tho'^e winch Ameiican manufactuieis can quote 
Arc lumps and bcrceas — A numbei ot high-mtensity and mirror- 
leflectoi aic lamps aie used in motion-picture theateis, but only m 
the lainei town^-. and almost exclusively m connection wuth Erne- 
inann piojectois Scieens aie, for the most pait, of local manufac- 
tuie. and coiisi'^t ot a simple cloth scieen sti etched on a fiame 

fdnmttoa — The Department of Education has under its 
m]ieiM^ion matters pertaining to education Purchases by the 
Dcpaitment of Education aie made eithei in the local market through 
the centiul puu basing department or in the Nethei lands thiough 
a similar purchasing organization Bids submitted to eithei of the 
Goveiimient purchasing institutions can be enteied only through 
local agencies lepie-enting foreign manufactuiers 
Piaftically no attempt has been made to develop oiganized visual 
education in the Xetherland East IndieSj although a few films, such 



as a picturization of the Olympic Games at Bandoeng, have been 
so-eenecl by the Depaitment of Education Although films of an 
educational natuie have not as yet been introduced, special provision 
has been made in the censoiship laws fox such films, and it is xiossible 
that representations made to the Department of Education would 
receive favorable attention Before American films could be mar- 
keted, some provision would have to be made to oveicome the 
language difiiculty, and all titles would have to be made in Dutch, 
at least, pieferably in Dutch and Malay, if the films weie to leceive 
wide distiibution in the schools 

BRITISH MALAYA 

riom lepoit by Donald W Smith, assistant trade conrmis&ionei , Singapoie 

The possibilities for the sale of motion-pictuie projectois and 
equipment in British Malaya aie small and limited 
Project 07*8 — ^Although theie are a number of different projectors 
to be found on the market, the scarcity of theaters in the territory 
necessarily restricts the sales of such machines to about a dozen a 
year The Pathe projector is the most populai machine in the 
tenitory because of its simplicity of operation and its low price. 
As the local representative of the Pathe projector is also the 
distiibutor foi films, his machines are readily sold through his close 
contact with operators of cinemas 
An American machine is probably the next most pop>ular projector. 
Its high price and complicated mechanism, however, tend to retard 
its sales 

German machines also find favor in the territory, the Bauer and 
the Hahn Goertz projectors both being popular, the former on 
account of its price and the latter because of certain distinctive 
mechanical features Theie aie seveial other makes of projectors 
for sale on the market, such as Aubert, New Austral, Indomitable, 
and another American machine, but the total sales of these piojectors 
are so small that they can not be considered as important 

The local retail prices of the leading makes aie as follows Pathe, 
$450, American make, $850; Bauer, $450, Hahn Geortz, $550 
Owing to the fact that the majoiity of the theaters in Malaya 
cater to native or Chinese audiences, the theater owners in selecting 
a piojector are governed mainly by price, on the other hand, as all 
of the opeiatois are usually Malay natives, simplicity of construction 
and opeiation are also essential selling points 

Theie are no firms handling piojectors and equipment exclusively 
in the teiritory Such goods aie sold through the local film distribu- 
tors 

In British Malaya there are only about six theaters equipped with 
nioie than one piojector, these being the two leading theaters in 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Penang It is doubtful whether 
the smaller theaters will ever find it necessaiy to be equipped with 
more than one machine 

Most of the piojectors now in use m this teiiitory are old models 
Even the first-iun houses are using old equipment; one of the leading 
theaters in Singapore, for example, is using a machine over 6 years 



olrl 'Secondhand piojectoio find a leadv market among the sznail 
mitne theatei^ 

The Azneiican piojectorb m operation are giving complete satis- 
faction A loc^al him distiibutoi, howevei. ttIio stocks spare parts 
fur almo>t eveiy machine, states that, according to his experience, tire 
Ahiencan machines are gnmg no better service than the other maices 

irtdttd^oi s — The bale possibilities of American generator setb are 
^malL on mg to the fact that in the mialler towns the theater owneis 
would have to install then own engines to opeiate the generators 
The larger theaters in Singapore, Penang, and Kuala Lampiu are 
idieady iibing generator sets and apparently aie not inclined to make 
a change 

Ail liunps (Did screois. — High-intensity aics are not used, but 
minor ait-- of low ampeiage aie used by most of the houses The 
screens in use are very crude and are locally made It is extremely 
hfiiniit to induce exhibitors to purchase a screen costing more than 
bjO ^ 

educufio/) — The Government has made no attempt to intro- 
duce vi'-ual education in the schools In any case, owing to the 
’Strong pio-Biiti«h influence, it is not likely that American films 
\vuiild be allowed to be exhibited in local schools 

JAPAN 

Iruii? r‘^rrnt '5 ty Piul P Stelntoif, tiade coinmissionf^r, and Graham H Kemper 

aua Lponard X Gretn, Ameiican con&ulb 

The motion-pietiiie industry in Japan is a comiiaratively new 
detelopnient most of tlie producing companies having been estab- 
Iidied within the past five or six yeatb At the present time there 
are 4 laigei companies and about 12 smaller ones However, even 
the laige-t is quite small ludged by American standards Then pio- 
du<-tion methods are not highly developed and their financial re- 
i-ouices are relatively small In consequence, laboratory and other 
equipment is comparatively simple 

SiahLUird pi^O}ettors — Below is a list of the standard S5-miilimeter 
motion-pictuie projectors now being sold in Japan 

Ameiiraa make $1, loO Royal (Japanese) $G50 

A. U iGexman) 900 Aurban (Japanese) 300 

Patbe Sliini'lex iPiencli) S(X) Waik (Japanese) 150 

1^0 ei ♦ German ) 1, 000 

Of the above, the Japanese Koval projector is the most popular 
at piesrent, ‘-mce it is of satisfactory quality and the price is very 
much lower than that of imported machines Fuifhermore, the 
inanufactureis supply mihmited set \ ice and parts and access-ories 
are leadih obtainable. The better-class theaters in the principal 
cities me now risking either the German oi the American projectors 
Both nmchmes are of excellent quality and are very popular, the 
oniv clflficulty being that they are compartively expensive and for 
that reason ai'e beyond the means of the smaller theaters The only 
other maeliines sold in any appreciable quantities are the Pathe and 
the Japanese Am ban. 

Price IS the deciding factor in practically all sales of motion- 
picture projectors m Japan. This accounts for the popularity of 



the Japanese Koyal machine Since price is the deciding considera- 
tion theie aie no paiticular features which would lead to mci eased 
sales of American projectors 

Practically e\ery motion-picture theater in Japan is equipped with 
two projectors In a few cases they have as many as three projectors. 
However, the great majoiity of the projectors now in use in the 
theateis are old and moie or less out of date Many of the new 
theaters which are being built from time to time are equipped with 
projectors of the latest type, but most of the oldei theaters are not 
particularly prosperous and are not, therefore, in a position to 
replace their present antiquated equipment 

Most theater opeiators appreciate the superior quality of American 
piojectois and tieely admit that they are very much better than 
the Japanese machines However, theie seems to be a more or less 
widespread opinion that the German machines aie more durable 
and tiouble-pioof than the American projectors now in use 

Generators — Japanese theateis generally use alternating curient, 
although most of them are awaie that direct cuirent is much better 
A few of the largest theaters in the principal cities are now nsmg 
alternating cuiient and are equipjocd with American converting 
geneiatoi sets There is a veiy piomismg outlet for American 
generator sets, i^rovided they can be sold at a reasonable price. 
Theater owners would very much prefer to use direct cuirent, but 
feel that they can not afl’ord the high price which is now demanded 
foi geiieiatois Generator sets aie not being manufactiued in Japan 
at present, although the Japanese electric industry is equipped to 
turn out such sets if the market becomes sufficiently large to make 
such manufactuie profitable If there is any American generator 
which can be sold at a low price, it is probable that sales in the 
Japanese market could be markedly increased 

Elecliic current of 100 volts is standard throughout Japan The 
alternating cuirent of 60 cycles is generally used thioughout the 
country with the exception of the Tolr7o- Yokohama distiict, in 
which the cuiient of 50 cycles is supplied 

Arc lamps — ^Practically all of the more important theaters aie 
now using hi"h-intensity and mirror-reflectoi arc lamps 

Screens — The majority of the motion-pictiiie screens now in use 
in Japan are of white cotton cloth, which is manufactuied locally 
especially for that purpose Many theaters are also using a -plfiin 
white plastered wall as a screen There is also some use of a type 
of screen called daylight screen, apparently some fabiic with a 
silvered surface 

Visual education — ^Practically no progress has been made m in- 
troducing visual education by means of motion pictures into Japa- 
nese educational institutions However, the various boards of edu- 
cation and school authorities realize fullv the advantage of motion 
pictures for educational work. In the city of Tokyo the municipal 
board of education has mtioduced a plan, in collaboration with the 
theater owners, whereby twice a month special exhibits are held for 
school children These shows are usually held on the second and 
fourth Sunday and start about 10 o’clock in the morning and run 
for two hours The films shown are ones which have been specially 
selected as' educational The plan has proven very populai with 



the school childien However, theie is veiy fctioiig opposition to 
tins plan br the Chiistian community on the grounds that it pie- 
vents the clhldien from attending Sunday school The Depaitment 
of Education is now foimulating a national plan fox the use of 
motion pictuies m Japanese schools and colleges 

Education in Japan is under the control of the Department of 
Education That department collaborates with and supervises the 
vaiious educational institutions In addition, each of the Piefec- 
tures, which correspond to oui States, has a local board of education 
and all of the largei towns and cities have municipal boards of 
education All of these local boaids are more or less under the 


direction and contiol of the central depaitment 
Laboratory eqiapmtat — There is a very fan market for motion- 
picture laboiatoiy and other equipment That market will un- 
doubtedly increase as the Japanese studios develop and become more 
thoioughly accmamted wnth modein piuduction methods However, 
the market will always be confined to the moie complex and elaborate 
maclunery since all of the simpler equipment can be manufactured lo- 
cally at very low prices It is believed that theie is an outlet in Japan 
for a consideiable number of polishing machines, although, of course, 
it will be rather severely limited by the small purchasing power of 
most of the studios It is safe to say that at present there is no mar- 
ket tor automatic developing machines, although it is possible that sales 
could be made by sendmg an American representative to demonstrate 
the advantages and super lonty of such equipment. However, the 
present developing methods aie satisfactory and undoubtedly con- 
sideiably cheaper, owing to the low puce of laboi 
Automatic piinting machines are being used in most of the larger 
studios Machines which will punt from 3o-millimetei positives 
to the 16-milhmeter amateur size have a potential market, since 


amateiu cmematoirraphy is becoming xeiy popular, undoubtedly a 
number of the Japanese productions will eventually be punted for 
amkteur projection purposes 

Theie does not seem to be an appreciable maiket for perforating 
machines Very little imported steel equipment of any sort is used, 
and it IS probable that the market for such material will always 
be very small The developing tanks, racks, and similar equipment 
are all manufactured locally at very low prices, and, in consequence, 
there is no market for similar Ameiican products 

Below aie the names and addresses of the leading studios: 
fchocmku Eaneina K K , Shmtomicho. Kvobashiku, Tokyo ; Nippin 
Kmema K K , Eirakucho, Kojimachiku, Tokyo , Toa Kinema K K , 
1 jiunekoie cho Kitaku, Osaka , and Teikoku Kinema Eigwa K K 
43 hliiomachidoii 4 chome, Minamiku, Tokyo The following are 
Hualler compames and individual pioduceis Makino Ivinema Co , 
»lumo Kamo, Kyoto , Ichritsu Shokai, Sonezakicho. Kitakii, Osaka, 
r ‘‘ Co 4T Kotobukicho, Asalaisalm, Tokyo, Azuma Stu- 

tho, lOOd Azumachi Kosmurai, Tokyo-fu; Chiyoda Eigwasha, 5 
Kitchiraeho Shibaku, Tokyo; Kata Eigiva Sesakusbo. 951 Tenoiu 

Eigwasha. 92 Sannomiva 3 chome, Kobe, 
‘^vndmate^'^ Sbokai. Kyoto. The fiist four companies compiise a 



Purtahle and amateur equipment — Ainateiii motion-i^icture cnme- 
lab have been on the Japunebe niaiket in quantities foi only two or 
tliiee }eaib, and consequently theie has not been sufficient time to 
-eenie a wide distiibution, e\en within the natiiial limitations im- 
posed by the ecunonixc chaiactei ot the maiket On the othei hand, 
the demand foi such cameias, and with them piojectois, has been 
found to be good, and the tiend of business volume is upwaid The 
geneial opinion pievaihng in the tiade is that the piospects foi the 
sale ot ainateiu motion-pictuie equiiimeut aie encoui aging The 
lov aieiage piu chasing powei of the people, howevei, will foi some 
time confine pin chases to the wealthiei classes, and the moie enthu- 
siastic patioiis ot motion pictuies The Japanese aie distinctly fond 
of photogiaphj^ of ail kinds, and thioughout the eiitiie country 
camel as ot all kinds aie widely used As a lesiilt, theze aie, of 
coiiise, many shops oi stoies handling them The inattei of iince 
and cost of opeiation aie the only obstacles to a faiily huge volume 
of business in cameias and piojectois 

CHOSEN 

Pioui lepoit bv C H >Stepbaii, Ameiican vice cousul Seoul 

Standard propctois — Japanese hand-operated piojectois aie used 
piactically exclusively by theaters in Chosen, the most pioiniuent 
machine being the Uiban The local puce of the Uiban piojectoi, 
complete with all necessaiy appuitenances, is 290 yen ($145) The 
Walk, anotliei Japanese projector similai to the Uiban is sold foi 
280 yen ($140) One-sixteenth hoisepowei motois tor use with either 
ot these piojectois aie sold foi 100 yen ($i0) 

One of the leading Japanese theateis in Seoul uses a Japanese 
automatically operated Koyal projectoi The local puce of this 
machine is 1,250 yen ($625), and pawnent is being made in monthly 
installments 

Two Ameiican-made automatically operated poi table projectors 
are used piactically exclusively by the Government Geneial The 
local piice ot eithei of these piojectois is 950 yen ($475) Othei 
Ameiican-niade piojectois aie used by educational and piivate busi- 
ness organizations, prices of which aie undei stood to be about the 
same as the other Wo makes 

All of the theateis aie equipped with tvo piojectois to peimit of 
continuous exhibition 

Generators — ^^Vhile it is recognized by the theateis that cleaier 
pi ejection may be obtained fiom diiect curient, all of them are 
usin^r aiteinating cuiient 

Principally because of the lack of capital, it is not likely that large 
sales, if any, of American geneiatoi sets foi convex ting alternating 
curient to direct cuiient could be made 

Arc lamps and screens — ^Motion-pictuie theaters in Chosen do not 
use high-intensity and mirroi-ieflectoi arc lamps Most of them are 
equipped with 1,000- watt lamps, while some ot them have aic lamps 
with leflectons The Gaumont aic is used almost exclusively Theie 
are no new types 
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The u-ed aie aho piacticallv all made in Japan of damask 

eottoii cloth (n cainav coated with bihei paint, and sell for 30 to 50 
3eu (M5 to '*^25), depending on the “^ize 

tthncffuj!) — Education in Chobcn is conti oiled by the Edin 
cational Buieaii of the Goieiiiment Geneial at Seoul In each 
jjKJMiicial u(ACimnent there an educational section which has con- 
tiol of the education within its PioMiice Motion pictuies, however, 
aie piodiicecl and exhibited by special and sepaiate gioups of officials 
(d tile Gf/veinment Geneial and of the piovincial governments In 
the Go\einment Geneial a Social Affairs Section has charge of take- 
iin> and exhibiting motion pictiues in coopeiation vith the educa- 
tional and lai lolls other biueaus Most of the equipment used is 
pill chased locally oi throiurh laiger dealeib in Japan 

Xo regular plan or of Msiial educatron has as yet been 

intiodiicecl in the educational institutions m Chosen The motion- 
juctuie actiMties of the Goveinnient General and of the provincial 
go^einineiit-> aie, foi the present, devoted piineipally to such subjects 
as mipio\ed methods of agricultuie, sericulture, fishing, afforestation, 
living and social conditions, sanitation, and general publicity, news, 
and propaganda 

In this connection it mav be added that the Government Geneial is 
interested in leceiMng and exchanging films of an educational char- 
ueter, espe<uaily those vhich have to do with such sulijects as above 
indicated 

CHINA 

SHANGHAI 

Hum Jeiome Maica, clerk to Ameiican tiade commi&sioner 

Projerfors — -The motion-picture xuojectors in geneial use 
tliioughout China aie 2 Anioiican makes, Patlie (French), and 
Zeis=i Ikon, Xitzsrhe, and Eitel (Geiman) Puces vary m accord- 
ance with the model but costs to theater owners in Shanghai are 
approximately follows 

STANDARD MACHINES 


Ameucan 050 

Prencli 

aoami*eie Aulant duable pOi>t, twin pioaectois 562 

’^»Oami>ere Patlie C W outfit 382 

4o ampere Patli^, A B R outfit 281 

MUainpeie Patlie APR outfit 306 

au-vuit, ao-amiieie, PatUe mcandescent outfit 281 

lliMolt, lOampeie Patlie moande^cent outfit 281 

PORTABLE PROJECTORS 

Pa tile ''elf-aenerating LUtfit, vitli liaud geneiatoi, type NAE 229 

Patbe rnnersity, No 1 225 

Pariah pnnersitv No 2 229 

Pathe Tnuersity, No 3 216 

Pathe P'niveisjty, No 4 220 

Eureka outfit. No 1, 110 volts 140 

Eureka outfit. No 2, vith hand generator 225 

Ikon oil 

Nitzsjfie 470^1, 175 



The supeiior quality of American projectois appeals to the theater 
owner, but, on the othei hand, this is oflset by the somewhat cheaper 
prices prevailing toi Euiopean machines, with quite satisfactory 
performance 

Theaters located in the laigei cities in China, such as Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tiensin, Peiinng, and Hong Kong, generally use two pro- 
jectors, while those in the inteiior and in smaller poits use only 
one First and second run theaters have faiily new models, smaller 
houses being equipped with rathei old machines 

GeiierafoTR, nrc Imnps^ and —Possibilities foi the sale of 

Amencan generator sets aie good, but somewhat limited Prices 
must be exceedingly low to compete with Geinian, Swedish, Belgium, 
and other European makes High-intensity aics are not used, while 
miiror-reflectoi arc lamps are being intioduced at the present time 
Screens are pioduced locally and aie a white or silvered surface 
on cloth 

Visual education — It will be readily appreciated that the financial 
and political condition of China during the past yeais and at the 
present time has been such that scant attention has been paid to 
education , in consequence, motion pictures have rarely been used in 
the educational field Supervision of education imdei the present 
Nationalist Government is in the hands of the Ministry of Education 
in the Central Government and comes under the control of the 
Commissioneis of Education in the various Provinces, undei whose 
jurisdiction the pin chase of equiximent would come The heads 
of missionaiy organizations m the United States may also be ap- 
proached, since then educational institutions in China aie the most 
advanced the country affords 

HONG KONG 

Ba',ed on loport bj John J Muccio, Vmerican consul 

PropctovB — ^Two Amencan makes and the French Patlie are 
the three makes of projectors used in the 13 motion-pictiiie theaters 
of Hong Kong, having a total seating capacity of 8,350 Four of 
the laigest and moie modern theaters use an Amencan machine, 
eight of the smaller theaters use the Pathe, and only one uses the 
other American make The Hong Kong Amusements (Ltd ) has 
recently ordered several new projectors of another American make, 
to be installed in some of its larger theaters 

The Hong Kong seihng prices for the different makes aie as 
follows 


One Amencan make 

Old 01 rebuilt model 1^400 

New model 550 

Otbei Amencan make 1, 000 

Pathe, 45-ampere 2b0 

Path A 90-ampeie 300 


An inclosed type of American machine is generally held in high 
favor in Hong Kong, although on account of its higher cost it is 
not used in the smaller theaters The smaller theaters piefer the 
Pathe, as it is moie adaptable for use with scratched, broken, or 
woin-out films 



There only one film Jii Hong Kong handling both 
theerucal and nunthtMtiicai type^ of motion-pictui e equipment 
riu- ib a branch ofiice ot the Pathe-Oiient The Hong Kong Amuse- 
ment- iLtd ) ha-^ been impoiting piojectois and equipment toi me 
m theiteis and foi salt to motioii-pietiiie houses Ihioughout 

rsoutli China 

Anieucan theatinal equipment is not earned in stock in Huna 
Kong The neaiest stock- aie at Shanghai and Manila A bianch 
ot an Aineiican inauutaetiiiei has lecenth commeneed to sell non- 
theatiical eqiuiunent and has undei taken a lathei exteU'^ive adveitis- 
iiig campaign in Hona Kong 

The Hong Kong AniU'-enients (Ltd ) is alieady actiye in the 
ihstubution of theatiicai motion-pictuie piojectois and ecjuipment 
thioughout South China and at piesent is the only independent 
firm importing tho^e ai tides It is not kno^Yn to ha^e the agency of 
aii}^ maniifaetuiei, l)ut pin chafes diiect fiom manufactuieis, gener- 
ally in the United State- It is also the pimcipal disliibiitoi of 
motion -pictiue films m Hong Kong and South China and has the 
distribution of the products of seyeiul Ameiican companies It not 
only owns and manages a huge numl ei of the theateis m Hong Kong, 
but" also owns and manages a numbei ot them in Canton and one 
an Macao The fiim is al-o inteiested in the distiibiition of films in 
Shanghai and in the management of seyeial theateis theie 

Hong Kong is the di&tubutiiig center foi impoits into South 
China Sieneiatly Practically all impoiteis haye blanches oi agents 
thioughout the area, and agency agieements aie usually made with 
Hong Kong films foi the entire teintoiy As many of the motion- 
pictuie hoiibe-- thioughout South China aie owned or controlled by 
Hong Kong mteiests oi aie allied uith Hong Kong firms thioiigh 
film-di&tribiiting agreements, any dealer in Hong Kong appointed 
as agent Mould undoubtedly expect to have the exclusive agency 
1 ights foi the M hole of vSouth China 

Equipment med — Most of the theaters m Hong Kong aie equipped 
Mith two piojectois, the Queen's Theatei is the only one ecj[uipped 
with tliiee The majority are using old-model projectors The 
H<mg Kong Amusements "(Ltd ) is m piocess of replacing some of 
its equipment with late-model Ameiican projectors Foui of the 
larger and more modern theateis are usmg what are supposed to be 
rather new models of another American make It is understood that 
the American project ois aie giving lery satisfactory service 

GemratOTB — There appeals to be little oppoitunity foi the sale of 
Ameiican generator sets foi con veiling alternating current to direct 
current. No trans\eiters noi coineiteis aie used The electric cur- 
rent supplied in Hong Kong is alternating, single phase, 50 cycle, 
\olts for lighting, fans, smallei appliances, and for motois of 
les-^ than 1 British hoisepower Foi laigei motors and appliances 
the cm rent is B50 volts, 50 cycles As most of the theatrical motion- 
picture piojector^ m Hong Kong call for 40 volts the current avail- 
able is worked into a motor which, in turn, operates a geneiator 
supplying the required voltage direct to the projector This system 
i- u-ed in reducing the toltage, as it is less complicated than usmg 
converters, and, therefore, it is less difficult to tram Chmese mechanics 
to keep it in repair. Piaetically all of the motor-generator sets are 
uf American manufacture. 



Ar(y lamps — Minor-reflector aic lamps are used in the Hong Kono 
motion-pictiiie theatei'^, but none is of high intensity Tins is due 
to the relative highei cost of high-intensity lamps on account of the 
gi eater consumption of electiicitv Wheieas the cost of electiic 
curient is now estimated at $2 oO pei peifoimance, it is estimated 
that the cost would be $10 00 if high-mtensity arc lamps weie used 
Scieens — Canvas-cloth scieens painted flat white aie generally 
ii^ed in the Hong Kong motion -picture theaters They aie made 
locallv In a few of the theateis walls painted flat w'hite aie aho 
med 

Visual education — The Diiector of Education has supei vision over 
all the educational institutions in the Colony of Hong Konn, both 
Goveiniiient and private Visual education has not taken hold in 
anv of the schools or colleges m Hong Kong 

The Institute of Engineeis and Shipbmldeis of Hong Kong, the 
Helena May Institute foi Women, and the Chinese Y M C A all 
have projectois used in conjunction ivith their lectuies and educa- 
tional progiams Many of the lectuies and educational piogiams 
given undei the auspices of those institutions are open to the general 
public 

INDIA 

Fiom a Kpoit submitted bj Waneu G Patterson, assistant trade commissionti Calcutta, 
Edmund Montliomeij, consul Wadias, and II IT Dick consul, ninauou 

In Biitish India, including Buima, theie aie 309 motion-picture 
theateis with a total seating capacity of 222,655 The exact figuie 
ill the Indian States is not Imown, but it is estimated that theie 
aie an additional 60 theateis and some 37 seasonal theaters located 
in the “ hill stations ” which aie open only a part of the year 
Large, luxuriously appointed theateis, such as are found m the 
United States, do not exist in India Theie are a few comfortable 
well- ventilated theateis located in the poit cities, but in the majoiity 
of cases Indian theaters closely resemble those in the United States 
of 20 years ago Although the aveiage seating cajiacity of an Indian 
theater is 800, it has been estimated that the aveiage attendance 
IS 200 With 309 theateis in operation there is a total average daily 
attendance of only 61,800 This is mainly attiibuted to the small 
number of theaters, the low earning power of the masses, and the 
fact that the great majoiity of the population leside in small 
villages wheie a theater would not be a profitable establishment 
Standar^d fVG]e6tors — The greater number of projectors installed 
in India aie Bathe This is due primaiily to the fact that it costs 
the exhibitor just about a half of the pi ice of a recognized Ameiican 
lirofessional projector Due to this factor, Bathe became quite 
populai and since the war has been increasing in demand 
Naturally, with widespread popularity, little difficulty has been 
encounteied in obtaining dealers throughout the country, with the 
lesult that in this network of service stations, spare parts aie readily 
available, winch is an additional selling featuie The Bathe rein- 
foiced model also has a leputation of handling old films with greater 
ease than most makes on the market 
One Amencan piojector obtains the bulk of the high-class trade, 
while another is second m populai ity The sales of the latter make 



are iiiiieli -mailer than the fiist Of 17 theaters in Bombay, 7 aie 
u-iim the fii-t mentioned, and 9 out of 10 Calcutta theaters and 
mat tieall^ all in Rangoon ii-e that make Kaiacln is evenly divided 
i*ptveeii The two Taking India as a whole, it is estimated in trade 
tilde- that theie aie in use appioximately 75 Ameiican OTOjectors 
r*l the fii-t make Othei less common makes in use include Gaumont, 
Jini>eiatoi, AEG, Einemann, Median, and Butcheis 

In tlie earlv dajs of the industi}" and through the war period, 
the Bnti-h Gaumont was veiy popular in India The complete outfit 
laijged in pin^e at that time fiom 1.500 to 2,000 rupees ($543 to $724) 
Hovel ei, Gaumont lo-t its populaiity diiectlv aftei the wai, and 
must of the units pievioiislv sold have been leplaced by othei makes 
Tile -ellmg puces of piojectois in India aie as iollows 


Uupeps 


r,ifhe Reiiifuicecl Biustoje 1 174 

AniPiKaii 2,300 

AiiieiK an 4U0 

Met but 3 50') 

M-tli.ui E M iiKidel 1 500 ) 


rupees 





Imreiatni (Kiiirp-Eiiiemann)- 2 500 
A i: 3^0 


The impoit duty on motion-pictme pio 3 ectois electiical motors, 
geiieiator-, etc , i- 15 per cent ad valoiem 

Mom of the theateis in the poit cities, such as Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Kaiachi and Rangoon, aie ecpiippc<l with two jiioiectois 
However of the total 309 theaters iji India it is estimated that less 
than 5 pei cent aie equipped with nioie than one piojectoi In the 
lamer cuie- the theaters are equipped wuth modern piO]ectois, but 
in the inteiioi SO pei cent of the total aie more oi less obsolete models 
jaiiclia-ed 5 oi 10 }eaifc ago 

In tiade cirilesR is ueneially agieed that American piojectois are 
-upeiioi with leiraid to cleai ])i ejection, mechanical piecision, control 
of the arc abilitr to net better results from mutilated films, and their 
abilitt to function piopeily wuth a minimum of adjustment and 
lepaii The only obstacle to moie widespread use is the consideia- 
tion of price and seiMce 

One of the chief complaints against American piojectois, aside 
fiom the question of high j>iic*e, is the almost complete lack of sei vice 
and availability ol spaie paits The chief foieign competitoi, 
Patlie. has ebtablished excellent seiu icing facilities and makes it a 
practice to lend complete machines or heads vhile oveihaiiling an 
exhihitoi's equipment Although the maiket is compaiati’^ely small, 
American manufactiiieis are stiongh luged to obtain a qualified 
agent who is villing and able to lender seivice 

Pujirress m the field of exhibition in India has been sadly lacking 
At the pi e-ent time con sidei able tlio light and attention is being given 
To the industry The Government of India Film Cmematogiaph 
Inqiiiiy Committee has completed and published its leport, in which 
many constructne lecommendations aie macle It is generally 
expected that the next five jeais will see an important increase m 
the amount of capital invested 

Genmrtors — The' possibilities for the sale of American motor- 
generator sets to convert alternating cm rent to direct are not en- 
eenu aging* since diiect current is available m all of the larger cities 
except Rangoon. However, a number of converters aie employed to 
cut down voltage to between 80 and 110, 



The alteinating-ciuient system is now the rule in most of the 
public electiical schemes, paitly on account of the ease of distri- 
bution over the scatteied aieas frequently met y^itli in Indian towns 
and paitly because in many cases, such as the Punjab, there is a 
likelihood of alteinating-cuirent supply in bulk becoming available 
later on fiom a laige hydioelectiic plant now undei consti action 
on the fiontiei In seveial of the older public installations both 
alteinating and diiect curient are available in the oiiginal supply 
aieas at 450 and 225 volts diiect cuiient, and in the areas more 
lecently developed at 400 and 230 volts on a 3-phase, 4-wire, 50- 
cycle alteinating-ciuient system 

When the alteinatmg-cuiient systems aie comj)leted it should 
lend a stimulus to the market for conveiters, but, as stated, theie 
aie, at the outside, only about 309 theaters in India What share 
of this business American fix ms may obtain depends in laige part 
upon their ability to compete with British and German equipment 

Arc lamps and screens — High-intensity and miiioi-ieflector arc 
lamps are used in practically all of the theateis in the large cities, 
and their use is now becoming geneial thioughout the country 
They have been well received and are very popular, owing to the fact 
that they effect a saving of approximately 10 pei cent in ciiiient 

Most motion -pictuie scieens are of the canvas type, winch may be 
easily lifted and dropped That type is employed because most of 
the theateis from time to time book tiaveling vaudeville shows 
Pcitlie supplies the greater poition of the leqiiiiements 

Vnnal edueah-on — ^Visual education is not widespread in India, 
but there is a tendency to develop it Its piomotion lies within 
the ^cope of the Depaitment of Education, Health and Lands of 
the Government of India The depaitment possesses an educational 
adviser styled “educational commissionei ” Each Piovmce also 
has a department of education, which is diiectly uiidei the super vr- 
sion of a director of public instiuction and an inspector of European 
schools 

Pathe has sold four or five projectors to the district board of 
the Hassan district in Mysore State to be used for educational 
purposes It is understood that the question of visual education 
foi the whole State is being given consideration by the Government 
of Mysoie Generally speakmg, a good inaiket exists for cameras 
and projectors, and it is thought advisable for American nianm 
facturers who are interested to send catalogues and puces to the 
directors of public instruction m the several Provinces 

Portable p>ropctm^s — At the piesent time the intioduction of 
amateur motion-pictuie cameras and projectors into India is in its 
infancy, and so far interest therein has been very small A canvass 
of dealers stocking this commodity, discloses a veiy enthusiastic 
attitude toward the development of a fair demancl,"and they are 
decidedly optimistic ovei the piospects of the product leceiving 
a favorable reception within the near futiiie when it has been 
given an opportunity to prove its merits One dealer feels 
that the market is beginning to show signs of expansion Un- 
doubtedly, the future wiU bung a fair demand for products of tins 
nature, but it is not believed that the extent of this demand will be 
as great and as important as dealers claim 



So}fjxes of present supply — American cameias and piojectorte pie- 
doininato on the Indian inaiket They are considered to be of 
supeiioi quality and to the most up-to-date adjustments, and 

the^ aie jneferied to any of the othex makes having repiesentation 
in India Fiench and Geiinan equipment is otfeied at veiy attrac- 
tne puces, liovever, and this undoubtedly will affect the tutiiie 
maiket to a teitain extent but dealers stocking Anieiican piodiicts 
appeal to be auaie of the situation and aie piepaied to coimteiact 
any eliect which these low puces have by stienuous salesmanship and 
adveitising propaganda 

— Theie aie several American piojectois on the maiket 
uliicli A ary m price fioin 1,500 to 3,000 riqiees ($550 to $1 100) The 
puces of other equipment aie as follows 


Oermtin 

Kiuebov $3S7 

MoiioiK)! — 

Zso ju44/a — 

Witli lesistauce 425 

Without resistance SOI 

No nS46/4 SIO 

No .534r>/2 257 

Kinux II e 101 

y<V 4 lu cumulator toi Kinox II 5S 

Equipiiecl with mutoi cliive 174 

KuipivErnemann 070 

French 

ranit-- 

aiofM :vi 4s. 

Mod a O 421 

Model A 221 

Model B 214 


CEYLON 

Fi*»iE' it'poit by K<*yne 1 Gr'on, Ameiican trp Colombo 

P/op(ta)s — There aie 17 moiion-pictuie ilieatei^ in Cevlon, all 
of aie equipped with Pathe piojectois The landed coA of 

such piojectois is 900 lupees ($301) According to se\eial theatei 
nianagei'*, the Pathe piojectoi is prefer led to othei make^ because it 
is -imple and ea^y to operate and because lepaiis and leplacenient^ 
can be easily obtained m Colombo PiaLtically all of the theaters 
in ('"evlon aie equipped wnth at lea^t two projectors, most of winch 
are new models 

Projectors must, m oidei to find a leady sale, be of the type that 
can be uscd on eithei duect oi alternating cm lent, since both 
kiiuP ot cm lent are used in Ceylon It is not uncommon in Cevlon 
foi one section of a city to use alternating cm rent and anotliei 
section to u^e duett cuiient 

Art hoops and snneens — One theatei, for a short time, tiied high- 
iuten'*uy and mu lor-i effector arc lamps, but the slight impiovement 
gained theieby did not tvairant the expense. All of the puctuie 
theaters in the island use ordinal y cloth scieens 

Tlsiufl education — ^Slatteis pei taming to education in Cevlon are 
under the direct ^upeitision of the Director of Education, Colombo 
With the exieption of a few films shown recently with legaid to 
sanitation and antiinalarial work, visual education has not been tiied 
in educational uu^titutions m Ceylon 

Thiee or four vei'y small American projectors have been purchased 
by local residents for piivate use in tlieir homes 



PERSIA 


TEHERAN 


From report "by Henry S 7111013 on3 David Williamson, American vice consuls 


The past few months have witnessed an extraordmaiy growth m 
the 2 :)opiilaiity of motion pictures m Persia, the numbei of motion- 
jnctiue houses having nearly tiipled in that time Less than a year 
ago theie weie but foui motion-picture theateis in Teheiaii and an 
estimated total ot five in all the lest of Peisia, while to-day Teheian 
has 10 floiuishing houses, and at least 16 otheis are known to be in 
operation in diffeient paits of the countiy 
This remarkable change is ascribed in pait to the pei mission 
recently granted to vomen to entei public places, such as cafes, les- 
taurants, and theaters With their new freedom, the women seem 
to find in the motion pictuie a paiticulaiiy strong appeal, and they 
compose a laige poition of the audience at every perfoimance 
In Teheran, the capital, the names and seating capacity of the 
theateis at present doing business are as follows : 


Sextin^ 

capacity 


Sepaii 900 

Pa the 800 

Maiak 7U0 

Iiaii CTO 

Peiclo\sy GjO 


Lalevai- 
Teliei an 
Gelestaii 
Chhlipiu 
Pen 


Seating 

capacity 

- 000 
_ 500 

. 350 

_ 950 

_ 300 


Only two of these, the Iian and Pen, veie in opeiation in the 
spiing of 19i29 Two otheis, the Giand and the Zoioastrian. have 
disappeared, and the lest have been nevly established 

The total numbei of seats is thus placed at 5,820, which, hovever, 
will be increased dining the summei when films aie exhibited in an 
open-air theatei located m the public paik In addition, the Palace 
Cinema, now being elected on the Avenue Hedayat, will have a 
seating capacity of 1,000 and A\hen finished will be the finest motion- 
pictuie house in Peisia 

Wheieas a veai ago Tabiiz, Kesht, Pahlavi, Isfahan, and Meshed 
weie the only other tovns m Peisia to boast of a motion-pictuie 
theater, the fiist thiee cities now have tvo each, and Keiinanshah, 
vhich had none, now also has two Other cities which in 1929 saw 
the installation of theateis foi the first time were Kazvin, Baifiuush, 
Bandai Gaz, Sultanabad, Hamadan, and AhA\a& It is lepoited 
that 111 Bushiie, Seistan, and one oi two oihei places motion-picture 
theateis have also been opened, but details aie as yet lacking 
The theateis known to be in opeiation outside of Teheian, to- 
gether with their seating capacity, aie desciibed as follows 


Seatiiij: 

capacitj 


Tabiiz 600 

dn 43U 

Heslit— 500 

450 

Palilavi 480 

do 380 

Kei man'^tiali 520 

do 300 


Seatiuj? 

capacity 


Sultanabad 500 

Isfahan , 340 

Meshed 375 

Kazvin 350 

Haonadan 300 

Baifinush 265 

Bandar Gaz 250 

Ah was 250 



Tln-^ gi^es a total of 0,310 seat^, but with the addition oi small 
local hails tempoianly used foi exhibition piiipobes and a numbei of 
theateii:> lirobablv imiepoitecl the actual figiiie is no doubt gieatei, 
Peihaps a giancl total of 13 COO seats is a faiily acciuate estimate 
ioi the entile countiv, 'vMth the likelihood that th.s will inciease 
steadily fiom no^^ on 

Tlie'iange ot adiius'^ion puces in Teheian is fioin 1 to 5 kians 
(lU to 50 centir). with luae and box seats at 10 kiaus ( appioxjniately 
SI) One theatei re-tiicts its puces to C kiaiis and 8 kians, and 
anothei has loge ‘-eats at iO kiaiis as well as at 10 kian^ 

In the Pir)\in(e^ the aveiaae iiiite of aclmi‘>sion is 3 kx*ans 
Most of the motion'-picture theaters iii Pei&ia aie laiae rectangular 
Jialls eciuipped -uith benches and with chans held togetliei in lows 
by means of boards Main of the halls have been eon^erte^l ficm 
othei uses and are not especially adapted to the exhibition of motion 
picture^^ The lowest-piicecl ‘-eats aie neai the scieen, while the lest 
of the chaiis eithei of haiclwood oi cane, afford a scale of puces 
fiependmg on how iai they aie lemoved fioni the fiont Since theie 
n no slope to the aisles, the be^-t ‘-eat*- are m the loges which aie at 
the nai of tlie hall and laised abo\e the leyel of the flooi Some 
of the tlieaton have ‘-mall balconies 

Theie is imially an oichestia of 2, 3 oi i pieces stationed behind 
a ‘^rieen at one foinei of the stage A few of the laiger theaters 
odvertne T ot s piece oidiestia^^, but a full roll call of the members is 
unusual The mmu generally consists of a piano, violin and churns 
Pipe oiiiam are unknown 

Heating of the theatei s n effected by means of tin sto\es, but in 
the winter it i^- generally cold notwithstandmo, and most of the 
audience keep on then ovei coats diirina the peifomance 

Pro}ittoi*s — Xeaily all projectors in use in Persia are Pathe 
nnrhines Xo theater has more than one projector but those 
cmjiloyed are all fairly recent models The reputation of the Pathe 
firm, coupled with the fact that an able demonstrator installed the 
niachiiie« when purchased has probably been the factor in determin- 
ing the theater owners in then choice of French eqiniiment Xo 
American projectors are in use In Teheian the 220-yolt alternating 
cirri ent of the municipal electiic-light plant used with a transformer 
provide'- the powei for most machines Since feiv other munici- 
palities have electric equipment projectors elsewhere take a 110-volt 
current generated by their own power plants 
Two fixra‘- in Telieian have expie^ssed interest in handling Ameii- 
cair morion-pictuie projectors They would confine themselves to 
the theatrical type of projector, since the electiic ciuient in Teheran 
ib inadequate to permit the general use of projectors 

Chn^ ntfvr ^ — Geneiatoi ^ets are used only in industries wheie the 
cost ot power is a negligible factor The motion-picture theateis 
are not exceedingly prosperous and consequently aie satisfied with 
buyin£r their current from municipal or private suppliers The 
fact that the ciurent often fails m the middle of a reel does not 
.seem to increase their desire to buy generator sets Such sets are 
practically unknown in Persia^ and none are in use as far as is able 
to ascertain. 



Where the public cuiient is not used in the Teheian motion- 
pictuie theaters, a rectifier is sometimes used Three such devices 
aie in use in Teheran, and it is estimated that two other theateis 
employ it They are of Fiench make and cost appioximately $12 

It vould appeal that the sale in Persia of Ameiican generatois 
depends ujron the general development of not only the motion- 
picture mdiistiy, but also of the use of electiicity and electric 
equipment 

A7''g lamiJS and sci^een^ — High-intensity reflectoi arc lamps are m 
use in the motion-picture theateis in Teheran Both horizontal and 
vertical lamps are installed They are all Pathe equipment Each 
theater is equipped with one arc lamp Plain linen screens are used 

Visual education — ^Theie is at piesent no possibility for the sale 
of motion-picture material to the Persian Government The Minis- 
try of Education, which has all matters peidaining to education 
under its supervision, has made no move toward adopting the visual 
method of instruction No budgeting provisions are made for the 
purchase of proiectois or films, and from the general position of 
education in Persia the guess may be hazarded that no such provi- 
sion will be made for some time to come 

TABRIZ 

Fiom leport 1 j\ Augustin W Feriin, Ameinan roiisul 

PcojeGtors—'V\i^\^ are but two motion-picture theateis in the 
Tadriz consular district and the operation of one of them is iiiegulai 

The piojectois used are Pathe and Goeiz, for which $200 and 
$300 was paid The pimcipal reason for preference for those 
machines was price 

There are no motion-picture equipment dealeis in Tabiiz, but the 
company operating the mam theater, Ostfilm, with theaters also 
in Teheran, Pelilevi, and Eeslit, would be interested in receiving 
information about American equipment, as no American projectors 
are in use 

Neithei of the two theaters has a second piojectoi The single 
projector is, in each theater, of the latest model 

Generators — No equipment is lequiied for converting alternating 
into direct current, as the two theateis use direct current created by 
their own Deutch generators 

Arc Tamps and screens — ^Miiroi -reflector aic lamps are used, of 
Zeiss make Scieens are not employed in pi ejecting pictures, which 
are thiown onto a wall plastered with white gypsum. 

Visual education — Visual education has not yet been attempted 
in purely Persain schools, but the American Presbyterian schools 
and the Seventh Bay Adventist mission use magic lanterns for 
ceitain pui poses Eecently, also, one of the American missionaries 
has imported personally a small American motion-picture machine 
which she uses somewhat educationally 

ARABIA 

From leport by Cloyce K Htiston, Ameiican vice consul, Aden 

The motion-picture industry in Arabia has not yet become very 
highly developed; in fact, there is only one public motion-pictuie 
theater in the whole of Arabia The one projector there is a fairly 



lecent model Pathe, aUiicIi AAas pin chafed seeonclhand in India at 
an uiidifct'Io-ed puce It is pie-^iuned that the machine was not 
^elected because of any peculiai featuieb oi supeiioi qualities, but 
beiMUbe it AAas a\ailable at^a gieatly lediiced piice 

dv'o otliei projectois are in pine me in Aden, being employed 
toi \u*eklv dioAAingb to excliisiAe gioiips of foieigii lesidents Defi- 
nite nitfji'imition conceininir the piojectoi-> Ubcd is difficult to obtain, 
but theA aie undei stood like\Ause to haAe been puu based in India 
Since none ot these machines has been subjected to ciitical demands, 
tlieA’ haA^e all pioA'ed satisfactoiy 

x\s may be siunnsech only the ciiidest aiiangements and equip- 
ment are used in local showing-, of motion picuires. Only one 
projector is med, high-intensitv and rniiioi-ieflector arc lamps aie 
not knoAAn, and the scieens employed aie simply plasteied AAalls, 
AAdiieh are occasionally giA*en a coating of whitewash Geneiatoi 
&et« natiiially would find no sale at piesent 

In tiie field ot Aisual education nothing at all has been done in 
Arabia Education thioiighout the penin-ula is either nonexistent or 
in the most elemental stages, the small percentage of those atIio aie 
liteiate coiifinincr their studies in most cases to reading and Aviiting 
Arabic and to the Koian It seems leasonable to say that AU-,ual 
education l>y means of motion pictuies in Aiabia belongs to a lathei 
distant futiiie 

Futuie piospects lather than the pie--ent state of the motion- 
pictiue indiibtiA ill Aiabia, might he ot inteiest to Ameiican pio- 
jector maiiufactuiei^ The Arabian peninsula is a amA aica con- 
tainmii iniighlv 5^00 000 inhabitant-^, an aiea into ayIucIi A\estein 
inanufa* tme^, modem coiiAenieiiceb and ncAv ideas aie just now 
Ix^ginuinn to peiietiate The process of change and dcA^elopment is 
sloAA'. iiinovations having a bittei and often a losing stiuggle with 
cu-T 111 tiadition and hmn-c^tahlished habits of life It seems 
pruluble, liOAveA’ei, that vith continued deielopment and the giaclual 
operuim up of the teiutoiv to western ccuumeice, even the cinema will 
find a place in Aiab life 

A«^ a distributing centei for much of Arabia, as aa^cII as foi the 
African Somahlamh, Aden is the key to the maiket At present 
there are no dealeis in motion-pictuie equipment there 

IRAQ 

riom lopuit hy John liaDd<jh>h, Amt^ncan consul, Ba^hd icl 

Iiaq a country with an estimated population of 3,000.000, of 
whom neaily 2.000 000 are Bedoiun'< pastuiins then flocks in the 
deserts or eiiltirator'. livinc along the i irer banks Baghdad has three 
motion-picture theater^-. Basi ah tw o. and ilosul and Hinauli one each 
Hinaidi is a British militaiy cantonment, and its theater ofleis two 
fjhoW'> a w’cek onlj* The theaters in Basrah ivere closed foi over a 
3 ear because of lack of patronage, hut. reopened early in the fall of 
1929. The theater m Mosul closer five months during the summer, 
there being no pationage. and the thice theatei's in Baghdad are 
plaving to very poor houses and bometimes to empty ones 
Fro}edovf> — Tlieie are three different makes of piojectors in use in 
Iraq. The Central Cinema and the Iraq Cinema of Baghdacl and 



the Depot Cinema of Hmaidi cantonment aie all equipped with 
Gaumont pro]ectois, the ISTational Cinema of Baghdad, the Basiah, 
Cinema of Ba&iah City, and the Eoyal Cienma of Ashai, Basiah, 
aie all equipped with Pathe piojectois, uhile the National Cinema 
of Mosul IS equipped with an Ameiican piojectoi 

It has been impossible to asecitain the cost pi ice of these different 
pro 3 ectoi&, as all of them aie compaiatively veiy old models The 
Gamnont pi eject oi of the Cential Cinema cost, it is iindei stood, in 
Ameiican piojectoi about $o45, but it was puichased secondhand 
the neighboihood of $T25 seveial veais ago ^Uso, it is undei-LOod 
the owners of the National Cinema in Mosul actually paid foi their 
fiom someone else who had impoited it uith the idea of opening a 
motion-picture theatei and then abandoned the idea and sold the 
projector 

It IS difficult to say what sfiecial features made the thiee above- 
mentioned projectors appeal to the paities who impoited them The 
appeal of the American machine was undoubtedly its low pi ice and 
immediate availability The appeal of the Gaumont, it is undei- 
stood, was its good reputation of dm ability and seivice 

Theie aie no equipment dealeis who might be inteiestecl in handling 
Ameiican motion-pictuie projectors, as there is no demand fot pro- 
jectois foi theatrical uses, noi is theie a demand as yet for piojectors 
foi nontheatiical uses Perhaj^s the demand foi jiiojectors foi 
nontheatrical uses will develop as educational methods develop and 
school equipment is impioved 

The diffeient theateis in Iraq aie each equipped with one projector 
only 

The projectors m use in this coiintiy, as mentioned pieviously, 
are all old models The Gaumont projector of the Central Cinema 
is about 6 years old, but vas lebuilt two years ago, and a new arc 
lamp added The Gaumont projector of the Iraq Cinema is about 4 
years old and was also rebuilt two years ago, and a new aic lamp 
added The Gaumont projector of the Depot Cinema at Hinaidi is 
an old projector rebuilt quite recently. 

The Pathe projectoi of the National Cinema of Baghdad is about 
6 3 ^eais old, and those of the Basrah Cinema and the Eoyal Cinema 
of Ashar, Basrah are still older 

The American projector of the National Cinema in Mosul is T 
years old, but was rebuilt 2 years ago and a new aic lamp added 
It is difficult to say whether or not American piojectois are con- 
sidered to give better service than other makes 

Generators — The possibilities for the sale of American generator 
sets for use in motion-picture theateis in Iraq to convert alternating 
curient to direct current is said to be ml The Central Cinema of 
Baghdad, the Iiaq Cinema of Baghdad, and the National Cinema 
of Baghdad all have then own Euston Hoinsby engines producing 
direct curient of 110 volts and 120 amperes The Depot Cinema 
at Hinaidi also has its own engine The Basrah Cinema, the Eoyal 
Cienma at Ashar, and the National Cinema at Mosul have geneiator 
sets which conveit direct current of 220 volts to direct curient 
110 volts 

Arc lamps arid screens — High-intensity and miiror-reflector are 
lamps are in use in some theateis in Iiaq The screens in use are 



cottor. eloth Until lecentlv the Iiaq Cinema had a whitewashed 
Mail, but a cotton cloth scieen Mas installed 

Msual (ihimt'iHi only visual education attempted in Iraq 

so t,u con-ists of a collection of photomaphs showing the Aiahic 
oi Mooii-h aichitectiue in Spam Liought in by Saty Beg al Hasii, 
Mho IS noM the head of the High Ti anting College, and a collec- 
tion ot photogiaphs ot the woiks ot gieat painteis, brought fioin 
Pails by Mis^'Alma Kerr, puncipal of the Girls Tiaining College 
Motion-pictiue puqectois and woitliMhile educational hints might 
he .1 nreat help and Mill doubtless come in time 

TURKEY 

rr(*iii itpoit b\ Tulian E (tiUtsjju Anuiioan cummiitial attiche, Istanbul 

yet Till key is a lelatuely ^mall maiket foi the -=:ale of motion- 
pictixie piojeciois and piojettioii equipment, owing to the veiy small 
number ot motion-pictme theateib in the counti} It is estimated 
that the total iiumbei does not e\teed lOU, of which 25 aie located in 
Istanbul In that city theie aie five large tlieateis having a seating 
capacity of 800 to 1*200 each All other motion- pictuie theaters are 
much smaller in size, having a beatrng capacrty of only 200 to GOO 
With the exception of the leading theaters in Istanbul, Smyrna, and 
Angora, all the othei establishments aie pooily and piimitively 
equipped, then owneis having a veiy little opeiating capital and 
being obliged to u^e cheap equipment and films In view of the 
low purchasing powei of the great ma]oiity of the population in the 
interior no modem oi laige motioiiquctiiie theaters can be estab- 
lished and opeiate siuce^sfulh thioiiirhoiit the gieatei pait of the 
coiintiy The ma]oiit^ of the owmeis of motion-pictuie theaters 
througliout Turkey opeiate on a veij small scale, and^ in addition, 
piaeticalh all of tliem are inoie oi less uninformed concerning mod- 
ern motion-pictuie developments and iinpio\ed equipment 

Inci eased sales of motion-picture equipment, as well as the in- 
crease m the number of motion-picture theaters, are laigety dependent 
upon an miprovement of social, educational, and economic conditions. 
Although it can not be denied that the piesent Government has put 
into application m the couise of the p)ast few^ years a number of law^s 
and legulations tending to piomote the cultural and social standards 
of the population, it will undoubtedly lequire considerable time for 
this movement to yield the desired lesiilts 
Projeetars — Prior to the war motion-picture projectors weie sup- 
plied largely by French and to a certain extent by German manufac- 
turers Among the French products, Pathe equipment w as inti oduced 
at the time when the first local motion-pictuie theaters were estab- 
lished and enjoyed a marked pi^erence on the maiket During the 
war, when it was impossible to obtain other than German and 
Austrian equipment, the Pathe lost its former share of the business 
in projectors to German firms Immediately after the war the Pathe 
and Gaumont companies resumed their projector sales; later, how- 
ever, after the treaty of Lausanne, German trade with Turkey was 
reestablished At the present time about 50 per cent of the projectors 
imported are of German make, Goerz, Ernemann, and A G. French 
projectors are mainly Gaumont maclunes, Pathe products having 



lost in the course of the past few years their former poiiulaiity 
It IS generally stated that German piojectors aie acqiiiimg inci easing 
popularity, and their sales aie gradually in creasing 

The selling pi ice quoted in Turkey to purchaseis of piojectois 
vanes accoiding to impoitance of individual buyers as well as 
according to payment teims Of the four types of German Erne- 
mann projectors supplied, the Imperatoi No 1 and Iinpeiator No, 2 
are the principal individual laige types, being quoted at about $S75 
and $565, respectively, including the cost of complete equipment 
The Erneinann Kinox jirojectoi is letailed at $56 to $70 The 
Ernemann president, a small theatrical type, is also sold occasionailv. 
The prices quoted foi other German makes are moie or less in 
line with those quoted on Ernemann products The French Gaumont 
projectors are stated to be sold at a slightly lowei price 
In a general way German photographic appai atus has always had the 
reputation in Turkey of being the best, most precise, and most attrac- 
tive, and to represent the latest achievements m technical peifection 
Moreover, theater owners considei them simpler to operate and 
that they run smoother and generally present a number of other 
advantages 

American motion-picture projectors are practically unknown on 
the market It is reported that just after the war some four or 
five American projectors were imported but it has not been possible 
to learn by whom they are being used at present, and what the 
reaction of their owners is with regard to their operation One of 
the above American projectors is stated to have been sold at auction 
in the Turkish costomhouse for $150 
The consensus is that American projectors aie too expensive for 
the market and, in addition, too complicated for the average operator 
in this country Cheapness of price, solidity of construction, and 
simplicity of operation aie the dominating factors m the sale of 
piojectors in Turkey It is believed by local dealers and theater 
owners that Aineiican manufactureis of motion-pictiue projectors 
would probably not be in a position to supply cheap and simple 
pioducts similai to German project ois, and that in view of the few 
piojector sales at the present time, Ameiican manufaetiueis would 
piobably show little oi no interest in entering the Turkish field 
Furthermore, it is not believed that they would be disposed to make 
liberal an angements with either an exclusive sales agent oi an 
individual dealer 

In the event American manufactuiers are mteiested m the Tiuk- 
ish maiket, and are able to furnish motion-pictuie projectors and 
equipment competitive in price with German products, they should 
furnish a supply of adequate descriptive and illustrative liteiature, 
price lists covering the projectors and spare parts and equipment, 
and an outline of the most favorable agency, sales, and credit terms 
which they will allow. 

In view of the fact that the total annual sales of projectors at 
present are only about 10 to 15 units, and that these sales aie entiiely 
of the German and French machines, it would be difficult to induce 
local agents or dealers to invest in American projectors which aie 
unknown locally and which are considered to be exj)ensive How- 
‘Ovei, if an expert, aggressive, reliable, and financially responsible 



airent oi <leaiei Aveie oriered fa^oiable consignment or ciedit lei in'*, 
uppiopiicite aiheitiNing aIlo\\ances, and cooperative absibtaiue bv 
AmeiK an inantactineis"imtil Anieiican pio]ectois become kiiovii and 
applet laied it mmlit be possible to aioiise a ceitain mteie-t _n Ai .e..- 
can pioducts e^ieciall;} in tlieatiieal t\pes Pi actually all motion 
pietiue theateis m Aiikev ovn and opeiate a single f)io]e(toi 
Tiieie aie foui oi five iheateib v'liKh have tvo piojectoib B} tai 
the nieatei piopoition of the piojectois Ubed in the laigei IstanbuL 
tie itei-, ab veil as m the bettei establibhmeiits in the inteiior, aie of 
tl ' latest models Late modeP aie also used to a ceitani extent 
Hi MHonrl am I thud class theateis A ceitam amount of becoiul- 
Irand equipment A^hich has been acquued fiom the laigei local 
theaters and lepaiied. raav be found in a numbei of small theateis. 
both m Istanbul and in a numbei of towns in the inteiioi 

Geueratots — With the exception of Istanbul, which has the 
Jarirebt electiic light and powei plant lu the countiy, only foiii or 
five othei cities in the countiy have electiic-generatmg plants 
Motioii-pi<^tuie theateis in tovns wheie theie is no eleciiic plant 
have individual motor and dynamo installations for the piodiution 
of their electiic and lighting leqiiiiements 

The laiirei theateis m Istanbul and those tovns vhich ha^e cential 
electiic light and powei plants convent the alteinatiiig ciuieiit to- 
diiect cuiient by means of geiieiator sets, which aie supplied lamely 
bv the Allgenieme Elelctu/itaets-Ge&ellschaft. the Siemens-Schukeit 
Weike. ami to a lessei extent b} the Ganz company The small and 
po/n theateis opeiate to a gicat extent with the alternating Lity 
ciiiient, unng (heap tiaiisfoimeis ineiely to lediice the voltage to 
then o\Mi lequirementb This pio(edure is clue to the low pin chas- 
ing powei of owneib of bniail theateis, who can not affoid geneiator 
sets fo! com ei Sion of alteinating into direct cm lent The result is^ 
of collide, bad piojection 

The Gel man geneiator sets are supplied from consignment stocks 
of the local blanches of the Geiman companies, which extend liberal 
credit and also sell then equipment to local theater oAvneis on 
installment plans The Geiman products enjoy gieat popularity and 
aie gi\en leady piefei 6110*0 They are geneially coiisideied to be of 
satibfactoiy quality, of solid constiuction, and (iheap in price Con- 
sidering these factors, as veil as the fact that they are obtainable at 
favorable payment teims fiom local stocks, and that, on the other 
hand, Ameiican geneiatoi sets are piactically unknovn and believed 
to be too expensive foi local reejumements, interested paities ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be extremely difficult to develop any 
worthwhile busmens in American geneiatoi sets At any rate it 
would be difficult to induce local dealeis in electrical appliances to 
invest in Aineucan geneiatois on a direct purchasing basis. In the 
e\ent of iov prices and hbeial credit teims. local agents might 
possibly evince an interest in American geneiator sets, but even under 
such conditions only very small business in the sets may be expected 
Iwitps and hcrec/u— It is estimated that about 75 pei cent of 
all motion-picture theaters in Tuikev use miiior-reflector arc lamps 
Bv far the greatest majoiity, piobably 90 per cent, use white linen 
scieens, the other establishments projecting their pictures on the 
Sstage wall, vhich is coated with gypsum 
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Y%h%aL education — ^All matteis pei taming to public education are 
governed by the Ministry of Public Instruction in Angoia, which is 
lepresented in the vaiious Pi evinces by directois of public instruc- 
tion attached to provincial goveinments 
The use of motion pictuies and othei mediums of usual education 
in the various educational institutions of Tin key is exeremely 
uncommon The equipment of the majoiity of Turkish schools is 
rathei piimitive, while advanced and modem methods of instiuction 
are almost entirely lacking Motion pictuies, however, aie occasion- 
ally projected in the colleges and univeisity at IstanbuL but even in 
those institutions there is no legular or systematic piograni of visual 
education 

SYRIA 

From a report by J H Keelej, jr , American consul, Beiiut 

PropetoTs — ^Until about two yeais ago piactically all of the 
cinema theaters in Syiia used Pathe projectors, but now all the more 
progressive theaters, which catei to the highei -class clientele, em- 
ploy a Krupp-Einemann piojectoi with a Zeiss lens. Only two 
theaters in Beirut, out of a total of seven, aie known to be using 
Pathe projectois In Damascus one theater uses a Kiiipp-Einemann 
and anothei uses a Pathe machine, while in Aleppo there aie two 
Pathe and one Gaumont machines in use During the summei only, 
a motion-picture theater at Aley, a resort in the Lebanon, uses a 
Gaumont 

The Krupp-Ernemann projectois are sold in Beiiut for $632 
The usual terms are 25 per cent with older and the balance against 
documents in Beirut, but shipment against documents has been made 
Pathe sells for $321 against shipping documents in Beirut, while 
the Gaumont machines aie shipped on consignment and are offeied 
at $440 

Aside from the requirement that the projection should be clear, 
steady, and silent, no other quality is lequiied None of the theaters 
in operation in the territory undei French mandate has moie than 
one projector, which necessitates the almost perfect functioning of 
the machine in use if interruptions are to avoided 
The market for piojectois being lelatively small, theie are no 
dealeis in the district specializing in such equipment Some dealers 
in optical instruments have been selhng a few jiortable projectors, 
such as the Pathe Baby, Several of the dealers have also brought 
in nontheatrical types for sale to local schools and missionary 
institutions So far there has been very little demand for pro- 
jectors for home use Theatrical types of projectors aie not carried 
in stock, but are handled by commission merchants, who show their 
catalogues to interested parties and book ciders therefrom 
It is estimated that there aie not moie than 25 projectors in 
the whole territory under Fiench mandate Five of these are known 
to be of the latest model, while others are old American makes of 
projectors are practically unknown in this market The American 
XJmversity of Beirut recently bought an American projector, but it 
IS understood to be a nontheatiical type and can not favorably 
compare with the latest models of German machines now in use 



m local theatei^ With this exception, \\hicli does not leact fav- 
orably to American machines, theatrical type^ ot Aineiican pio- 
]ectois have yet to be intiodnced 

Generators — All local theateib aie alieady equipped with genei- 
atoi sets to conveit alteinatmg current to direct cm rent Local 
theater ovneis would not considei replacing the sets they aie using 
until they are no longer seiviceabie Thej" ^\ould then doubtless 
follow the usual practice of ordeung a new set through a commission 
meichant, and European nianutactiueis would doubtless get such 
oider^ because they aie able to delivei with le^js delay than aie 
American maniifactiueis Theie is no piejudice against Aineiicaii 
generator sets, however, and if the local lepiesentative of an Amer- 
ican manufactuier were to caiiy a few in stock he might easily 
monopolize the sale of replacement geneiatois The possibilities 
ot the maiket aie, however, very small 

Are lamps and screens — All local motion-pictiue theateis aie using 
higli-intensity and mirror-ieflector aic lamps and white cloth screens 
Silver screens were once tried but were found to be imsuitable the 
complaint being that the reflection was too gieat 

Tis^ail edurathyi — The following Government repiesentatives 
have undei their supervision matteis pertaining to education 
Conseiller pom* rinstiuction Publique, Haiit-Commissaiiat, Beiiut, 
Mini-tie de ITnstuiction Publique, Beiiut, Ministie de ITnstiuction 
Puldicpie, Damascus, and Diiecteui de ITnstiuction Publicpie, 
Latakia 

In addition to the^e Government repiesentatives, ^\ho have general 
supeivision ot matteis peitaming to education, the piesideiit ot 
the Foieign Educational Institutions might be advantageously 
approached 

Visual education is not generally practiced m Syiia There is 
given behm a list of the laige educational institutions which ha^e 
piojectois and winch occasionally sho^\ some educational films 
Purely educational films aie usually on some special subject, such 
a- !)otany oi zoology foi students studying those subjects Anatomic 
aie sometinies shown by the Ameiicaii Univeisitv of Beiiiit to its 
medical students 

Amenean UiUTeisity of Beiiut, Beirut 
UniversUe >St Joseph, Beiiut 
College Fiancais du Sacre-Coem, Beirut 
Lyeee Fiancais de la Mission Laique, Beiiut 
College Ue la Samte-Famille, Tiipoli 
CoUege d'Antoura, Antoura, pres Beaut 
College Patriarchal, Beirut 
College de la Sagesse, Boiiut 
College des Lazanstes, Damascus 
College de Teiie Sainte, Aleppo 

PALESTINE 

Consul Oscar S Jeiusalom 

The market m P^estine for amateur motion-picture cameras is 
1 The country is not rich, and the greater part of 

the inhabitants aie peasants who live in villages and have simple 
needs, although the inhabitants of the larger towns and cities, such 



as Jeiusalein, Haifa, and Tel-Aviv, aie moie piosperous, in 
these towns aie to be found a numbei of foreign lesidents, Goveiii- 
inent officials and otheis 

Camel as \Yere first introduced into Palestine seveial yeais ago by 
American and othei tourists who visited the country and took pictures 
of the vaiious points of mteiest Latei, some of the local camera 
and photographic-apparatus dealeisdlisplayed in then show Avmdows 
a few of the machines, with a view to making their use moie familiar 
in Palestine 

For the convenience of the touiists who earned such machines 
with them, the local film dealeis began to stock film foi those cameias, 
and some of them have installed appaiatus for developing the film 
and piepaimg a positive punt fiom it At piesent one can pur- 
chase in Jeiusalem standaid size film as A\ell as 16-millimeter film. 
Amateur piojectois are also sold 

At the piesent time electiic cuiient for supplying these projectors 
IS aiailable m Haifa, Jaffa, Tel- Aviv, and Tibeiias, and will in a few 
yeais be extended to other towns and cities in Palestine 

The ciuient at Haifa, Tiberias, Tel-xA.Yiv, and JaftV is 3-phase, 50- 
cvcle alternating at 220 and 380 volts For apparatus of a load 
"^alue not exceeding 1-kilowatt eithei single-phase ciuient at 220 volts 
01 3-pha&e ciuient at 280 volts is supplied, for bigger loads and for 
motois 3-phase current 380 volts is supplied 

The oiDinion of a local dealer in amateiii cameias is that although 
the present demand foi such machines is small, their sales aie likely 
to mciease in the future 

At present competition in this line is mainly between Ameiican, 
Oeiman, and French makes, the lattei two offer ing stiong competi- 
tion, mainly with regaid to price 

The prices of Eiuopean niachiiies and film =:ellmg m Palestine aie 
as follows 


Pa tile 

Cameia $40 00 

Piojectoi 21 00 

Film leel of 10 meteis 50 

Developing 50 

Zei‘5'5 Ikon 

Smgle-spiing camera 100 00 

Donble-spimg cameia 150 00 

Projectoi 20 00 

Negative film, per meter 12 

Positive film, pei meter 06 


ETHIOPIA 

Fiom lepoit by Addison E Southard, Am’erican mmi&ter and consul geneial 

The motion-iDictui e exhibition mdu&tiy is little developed in Ethio- 
pia In Addis Ababa, the capital and largest city, theie aie five 
places wheie pictures are occasionally shown 
The ciufew law of the Govermnent lequires all Ethiopians to be off 
the streets by dark each night, depriving theaters of native aucliences 
In Addis Ababa there are perhaps 3,500 foreigners, of whom piobably 
not 5 per cent aie mteiested in the occasional antiquated film 
programs offered Obviously the business has had no opportunity 
for developing 



The only piojectois m Ube in Ethiopia are Pathe machines Own- 
ers of those jjiojectois state that they paid from $250 to $500 each for 
them Theie aie no special featuies which cause them to appeal to 
the o^neis Fiench goods aie iiiovided with moie facility for 
distiibiition in Ethiopia than goods of othei oiigm, and that piob- 
ably explains why the Pathe projectois aie used 
There aie no dealers m motion-pictuie equipment in Ethiopia, and 
the laie oideis which develop aie sent diiectiy abioad by the inch- 
yidual pui chaser Theie is no demand to justify an}" dealei stocking 
such equipment paiticiilarly when the occasional puichasei usually 
wants secondhand inateiial Avluch he can buy quickly and piofitably 
m Pans or Marseille 

In each of the places where pictiues aie sometimes shown theie is 
only one pio]ectoi\ and all are old models 
There appeals little piospect foi the sale of American equipment in 
Ethiopia 

Two of the theaters in Ethiopia have high-intensity and mnior- 
reflectoi aic lamp^ An ordinal y type of inexpensive Avhite cotton 
sheeting is used foi scieens in the local places exhibiting motion 
pictures 

Theie aie no goveinment lepiesentatives having imdei their super- 
vision matters peitamina to education who might be consideied as 
prospective piiicha^eis of motion-pictuie equipment Visual educa- 
tion IS unknown in the veiy few educational institutions existing in 
Ethiopia. 

EGYPT 

Frttm report bv Chail^^" E Dickerson, 3r A.m(iican commeicial attache, Cano, John L 
B«jU< bal Atupncan consul, Poit Saul, and Ralph li Cuiitn, a^>ifetant tiade commis- 
frinupr, Aiexaiidua 


P/ajtctoj^6 — Thiee makes of niotion-iucture projectors are used ex- 
cliisnelv 111 Egypt to-day. the Kiupp-Ernemann, the Gamiiont, and 
the Pathe Up until a few yeais ago the Fiench makes entirely 
dominated the maiket, hut lately the^Eineniann piojectoi has been 
increasing in popularity, gradually leplacmg the old Fiench models 
which pass out of use At present it is estimated that 60 per cent of 
the total number of iiiojectois employed are Gaumont, 30 pei cent 
Ernemann, and 10 per cent Pathe 
The local sellmo; puces of the Fiench projectois lange fiom $200 
to ^400 wlieiea^ those of the Geiinan make iiin fioin $500 to $600. 

The French projectors secured the domination of the maiket be- 
cause they weie the hist to be introduced, were actively represented, 
and enjo}ed the leputation of being easy to opeiate Their puces 
weie also mo^t attractive Fiutheimoie, the local lepresentatives 
weie well stocked with spaie paits and replacement equipment 
I)e:=pite Its somewhat higher piice, however, the German make has 
come into lapid piominence recentlv, especially among the larger and 
better theatei= The Gaumont projectors have the reputation of 
requiring spare parts after about a year, trbereas the Ernemann rs 
consideied stronger, seldom requirrng replacement parts, and being 
steadier rn operation at high speed. 

General commission merchants importing also for their own ac- 
count would probably be willing to handle such American projectors 



OD 


and equipment as Tvouid compete with the Erneniann in puce, 
quality, and payment terms The local agent for Einemann is 
understood to receive most of his goods on consignment Gaumoiit 
has its own branch in Alexandria, and Pathe offers payment facili- 
ties (90 days) to its agent 

An Anieiican make and the Pathe home projectors aie now on 
sale in Egypt It is felt that other makes w^ould have considerable 
difficulty in seeming a foothold, as those two have special oigam- 
zations and offer facilities with which few dealeis would caie to 
endeavor to compete in so small a potential market On the whole, 
the demand for the theatrical types is also a small one In the 
Poit Said distiict there are no equipment dealeis, and sufficient 
business could not be done to make an agency profitable 
Only the veiy best theateism Cano and Alexandiia ha\e more than 
one pi ejector, and the maximum is two About 20 pei cent of the 
total aie, howevei, fitted with double connected piojectois, mostly 
of the Gauniont type The four houses in Poit Said cany only 
one piojector each, but keep a spaie in readiness for emergency use. 

In Port Said all the piojectors aie now of the latest models, 
wheieas in Ismailia and Suez they are mostly of the old types In 
Cano, Alexandria, and ehewheie the majority (aiound 70 jper cent) 
of the piojectois in use aie still of the old Fiench tvpes, as above 
mentioned These aie gradually being replaced bv the latest Erne- 
mann types 

No American piojectors are used in the theaters in Egypt at 
present It is understood that immediately after the war a few 
Ameiican projectors were impoited from France, but that the im- 
poitei was unable to dispose of them, as he had no stock of spaie 
parts Although local dealeis are piepaied to believe that Ameii- 
can piojectois are superior to the makes already on sale, they feel 
that it would be very difficult to introduce them successfully if the 
prices and terms were not competitive with the Erneniann 

Generators — ^Very few generator sets are used in Egypt to con- 
vert alternating to direct current Most of those in use are old and 
of German make Owing to cheapei initial cost, cinema owners 
employ tiansfoimeis and lectifieis instead of geneiator sets in genei'al 
The Fiench Delmo and Asti a tiansfoimeis and the Thompson-Hous- 
ton Tunger lectifiei aie most popular They sell at $170, $225, and 
$150. respectively No Ameiican geneiator sets have erei been intio- 
duced Although the market is not very laige, it is believed that 
if the initial cost of the sets weie not too high it would be possible 
to find some demand for them, as the ti ansf orniers and lectifiers 
now in use are not found entnely satisfactory, weaiing out lapidly. 

Arc lamps and screens — The local motion-picture theaters employ, 
m general, miiroi-ieflectoi aic lamps up to 50 ampeies The scieens 
used are all of white canvas or plastei, locally made 
Visual education — ^All matteis pertaining to education are con- 
ti oiled by the Ministry of Education, which can purchase such 
educational films as it wishes The censorship of ordinary films is 
under the supervision of the Mimstiy of Intel loi 
Visual education was staited about a yeai ago in the Government 
secondary schools by the Ministry of Education and has pioduced 



vel^ fa\oiable renilt^: It to be lecalled, of coiuse^ that the pei- 
centaae of liteiacy in Eg^pt i‘- not ovei 7 per cent and that in the 
outhing districts visual education is unknown 

ALGERIA 

rioin leport dt Robeit Erglish, American Mce consul, Algieis 

Tiie market foi inotion-pictuie equipment in Algeiia is dependent 
on foiu da^'-es of users* the legiilai pictiiie theaters of which theie 
aie about 50 in the colon a’ the native and open-air shows, the tiaveb 
mg pictiue show foi ^mall and i emote localities, and the hire section 
foT occasional shovs and geneially foi purposes of demonstration or 
pi opaganda 

Projectors — Thiee makes of pioiectois are in use The cheapest 
and most widely used make is the Patlie, which costs complete about 
$150 The Gaiimont projector sells complete at $195 The firm 
Krupp'Ernemann sells toi $355 complete The Ernemann is classed 
fax above its competitois an all res23ects Since Geimany is ciedited 
with being the invent oi of the s^iecial leflector and hoiizontal carbon 
system, the Einemann jiiojector is valued foi its high-quality mate- 
rial and fabiication and also for the &im];)licity and ease of its 
operation 

Three theaters aie said to be opeiated with Ameiican jiiojectois. 
The only objection^ to them apait fiom high iiiice, aie that they aie 
more complicated in their opeiation than the otheis 

Piincipally oving to the existence of the lure system, tlieatiical 
projectois aie stocked only by films directly engaged in the film 
mdustiy Projectois foi other uses aie stocked b}" certain dealeis 
m x>hotooraphic electrical, and radio supplies 

The regular motion-pictme theaters aie equipped with two t^io- 
jectois each Com^ietition is sufficient to insuie that they aie always 
of the latest obtainable model ElseAvliere, in native and traA'elmg 
picture shows, the age of the af)j)aratiis deiiends on the lesources 
and individuality of the owner 

Generators — The cunent m general use thioughout Algeiia is 
110-volt 3-pha&e alternating, wffiich has to be converted to about 
65 A'olts direct The generator set in almost iiniveisal use is the 
Thomson Houston (Fiench) The ^lossibility of intioducing ma- 
chmes manufactuied m America, giA^en reasonable efficiency, depends 
entirely on consideiations of price Freight costs and customs duty 
are the twm items which inflate the selling price of the machines 
made in America. 

Arc lamps and screens — ^All the better-class theaters use high-in- 
tensity and miiior-ieflector arc lamps The carbons chiefly in use 
are German. 

Screens are made of either canvas or metal They are quite art 
inexiiensive item, and are sold by Pathe and Gaiimont 

Yimal education — ^With reference to the employment of motion 
pictures in education, it may be noted that Algeiia is divided for 
purposes of administration into three Departments, Algeiia, Oran, 
and Constantine, In each of these there is a Conseil Dejiait- 
mental de I’lnstruction Publique.'" of vhich the prefect is ex officio 
president. 



At pie&ent visual education by means of motion pictures is almost 
unknown Those expeiiments which have been made have so far 
ended in lamentable failuie It is quite possible that the methods of 
approach were defective 

TUNISIA 

From repoit Tdt Leland L Smith, American cousnl, Tunis 

The motion-picture industiy of Tunisia is developing satisfac- 
torily, and as electric energy is extended throughout the country 
(it is still confined to the laigest centers), numerous theaters are 
sure to be opened Also, the Arab population (2100,000), which 
represents 92 per cent of the entire population of the country, is 
still laigely undeveloped, but new schools are being established and 
the natives aie becoming movie fans very rapidly 

The proximity of France, the custom of closing the pimcipal 
motion-picture houses dining the summei months, and the annual 
trips of the propiietois to Pans where the films for the coming 
season aie leased have made the establishing of motion-picture 
supply houses in Tunisia unnecessaiy as yet in view of the compara- 
tive ummportance of the maiket as a whole Theiefoie, all projec- 
tors and equipment of all kinds are purchased m Pans at the same 
time the films aie conti acted As a result, it would he useless for 
Ameiican manufactureis of equipment to endeavor to do business 
with Tunisian dealeis direct, this should lathei be confided to their 
Pans agents which, in view of the frequent trips made by the 
Tunisian theater owners, will have the same advantages as the 
French and Geiman pioduceis wiio now handle all of their tiade in 
the Regency through their Pans houses 
PTo]ectOTs — The Kiupp-Einemann, Pathe, Gaumont, and Contin- 
Souzo (French) piojectois are the most popular 
As there is no duty on projectors, German manufacturers are able 
to compete with French makes on even terms The small machines 
of all makes cost $82 50 fob Tunis, However, recently, there 
has been a distinct leaning towaid the Krupp piojectors of higher 
quality, and numerous theaters are replacing their cheaper Fi^ench 
makes by Kiupp models costing approximately $250 The German 
make appears to have sprung into populaiity in spite of the efforts of 
the Fiench maniifactuieis to maintain the business 
The Geiman projectors appeal by their sturdy build, reliability, 
and clearness of iirojection 

Most of the theaters are equipped with two projectois and it is 
estimated that at least 50 per cent of the projectois used are of the 
latest models 

Ameiican projectors aie unknown in Tunisia, and consideiable 
missionary woik would have to be done to introduce them 

Oenevaton — ^American generator sets would have to be sold 
through France in the same manner as other motion-picture equip- 
ment American electiical mateiial is well known m Tunisia and 
would probably have better selling chances than projectors 
Atg lamps and sa^eeTis — All arc lamps used are of the high-intensity 
and mirror-i effector types 

'No motion-picture scieens aie used in Tunisia, buck walls with 
many coats of white paint seem to he the only system Imown 



Vi^nal LchicattOit — The Diiectem de 1 Enseignement, Tunis, has 
complete chaige of all matteis pertaining to education m the 
Regent y 

education — ^The Diiecteui de TEiiseignement, Tunis has 
schools exist for higher education Algerian oi Fiench institutions 
hare to be attended Out of a population of 2To0,000, theie aie 
02,000 students in all, of rhich le=?s than 5,000 are in high schools 

MOROCCO 

FRENCH MOROCCO 

Fiom upoit ritupiick F Heniotm, American Tice consul, Casablanca 

Projeciars — Foiii makes of motion-pictuie piojectors aie employed 
by cinema o^^neis in Fieiich Moiotco. They aie, in order of 
tance, Gaumont Einemann, Pathe, and Aubert The following 
sales puces are quoted at Casablanca tor those machines equipped 
with double piojectois and complete Gaumont, $470, Einemann, 
$860 Pathe and Aubeit, $310 

In spite of its high puce, the Einemann projector is gieatly 
liked That make and the Gaumont are easily the favoiites, on 
account of the ease with which they can be taken apart and put 
togethei Those piojectois give a cleai picture and aie equipped 
With double projection heads and one lantein for the two j)iojectois, 
the change of piojector being legulated automatically. 

The French Moioccan maiket is a small one, theie being only 
40 motion-pictuie theatei^ in all, and of these 6 aie contioiled by 
the film of Xiberias. of Algieis, which purchases all its equipment 
direct from the manufactiiieis The cinema owneis, therefoie, aie 
in the exhibit of buying diiect in France or Geimany, and there does 
not exist in Fiench Sloiocco any dealeis speciahzmg m motion- 
picture equipment 

Xearly all cinemas are equipped with an extra piojector in case 
of accidents As a general rule, the equipment is old, dated on the 
aveiage about four yeais back. Cinemas aie populai but aie run 
on cheap lines, the seatmg accommodations and mateiial comfort 
being poor on account of the lack of competition No American 
projectors aie at present in use in French Morocco 

Genej^ators — ^The Thungar (Fiench) tiansfoimer is the most 
populai It IS equijiped tMth two meicuiy lamps and is sold fully 
eqiiippecl for $70 The lamps last about 1 000 hours, and cost $10 
each No high-mtensity and mirioi aic lamps are used 

Screens . — ^The screens consist meiely of a whitewashed cloth, or, 
in the cheaper cinemas, the whitewashed wall is deemed sufficient 

VmmI education. — ^All schools in French Moiocco come undei the 
Duection Genet al de Plnstruction Publique at Rabat The question 
of visual education has been discussed, but so far nothing has been 
done in any of the schools, which aie all public and lun by the 
Protectorate authorities Should any steps be taken in that diiec- 
tion, it IS piactically certain that only Fiench equipment would be 
purchased. 



SPANISH AND INTERNATIONAL ZONES 
Fiom lepoit by Horace Remillard, American consul, Tangier 

Pro^ectoTs — In the Tangier consular district, comprising the In- 
ternational and Spanish zones of Morocco, there aie 8 or 10 motion- 
picture theaters, four of which are situated in Tangiei The pro- 
jecting machines used are Gaumont, Einemann, and one American 
machine Foreign projectors are available at Casablanca (Fiench 
zone) and in Spain at Seville, Madrid, and Barcelona Ameiican 
projectors, of which there aie only two in the district, weie imported 
diiect from the United States through an American citizen It is 
repoited that the price paid at the time (a few years ago) was 
$1,175 each No American projectors are on sale in Moiocco 
The two foreign makes in use are said to be giving satisfaction, 
their simplicity of mechanism making them popular in a country 
where Moors are used as operatois The Einemann projector, m 
spite of its higher cost, is found in half the theateis of the distiict. 

In the French zone, projectors are equiped with double posts 
and one lantern for the two projectors, the change fiom the one 
machine to the other being opeiated automatically In Tangier and 
the Spanish zone, the single-post type is used exclusively, lequirmg 
a shoit interval between parts On one occasion only double posts 
were imported into Ceuta for the lunning of an American film, 
owing to the length of that production 
It IS not believed that there aie any local dealeis who would be 
interested in handling motion -pictiue projectors The market is 
small, and with stocks in Casablanca and Spain, the local demand 
IS fully and speedily satisfied Cinema owneis are in the habit of 
wilting to those souices, oi eien diiect to manufactureis 
Nearly all cinemas aie equipped with an extra piojector m case of 
emergency As a rule, fiiojectois aie old, but it is_undeistood that 
this situation is lapidly betteimg itself, foieign companies, like 
Gaumont, taking back old piojectors and supplying new ones for 
a reasonable cash diffeieiice 

Generally speaking, the equipment of cinemas in Morocco is lack- 
ing in comfoit and luxuiy, based on Ameiican standards. This is 
due in pait to the fact that they cater piincipally to Moois with a 
low purchasing powei, which element is by far the most imjiortaiit 
commercially In Tangiei two of the houses, opeiated in conjunc- 
tion with casinos, are lun moie to attract patrons to the main 
establishments than to make a diiect profit 
The two American piojectois employed in Tangiei are said to be 
the best in the city They have two inconveniences, howevei , they 
are lelatively costly, and in case of a bieakdown requiring a change 
of parts it IS necessary to write to the United States 

GenevatoTB — Tiansformers are not requiied in the international 
zone, where theie is a current of 110 volts direct No high-intensity 
and mirror arc lamps are used 
Bei-^eens — Screens always consist of a whitewashed cloth 
Visual education . — Schools in the international and Spanish zones 
have done nothing on the quehtion of visual education In Tangier 





tliQ thief school in unclei the Direction General cle Tlnst ruction 
Publiqiie at Rabat, and, ^ere steps taken to develop) that forni of 
education, French equipment would be undoubtedly purchased 

LIBERIA 

Prom report br Clifton K Whaitom Artfeiican vu3 consul, Monrovia 

The market in Liberia for motion-picture projectors and other 
equipment is very small There are no sales agents for motion- 
picture equipment, and the possibilities foi the sale of such equip- 
ment are at present vei^’ remote There are five projectors in the 
entire country tour of which are American made (one a poitable 
projector) and the fifth French made Except foi the poitable 
projector, used br an Ameiican company upon its plantations, they 
are old models. White cloth sheets aie lisecl foi scieens 

There are no real theateis, but a theatei to seat about 300 people 
was recently constructed by a Liberian asbociation in Memo via 
Indiffeient motion pictuies are occasionally shown iii the public 
halls of the larger towns 

Apparently the difficulty in Liberia with the motion-pictiiie busi- 
ness IS the comparatively small number of people to patronize 
shows Xo census has evei been taken of the population of Libeiia, 
but it is estimated to consist of 1.200,000 uiicivilized natives in the 
interior, 50.000 sliahtly cmlized natives forming the fringe of the 
civilized coastal settlements. 12.000 civilized jS^egioes. j)t'iucipally 
Aiuenco-Liberians or then decendants. and 500 whites 

Except in Momovia and the rubbei plantations, theie is no elec- 
tricity m the country 

Diuing the past three years, there have been only two exhibitions 
for educational purposes The educational advisei of the Liberian 
Government is interested in visual education, and it mav be possible 
to sell him one piojectoi 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Flora report by Haleigli A Gib&on, Ameiican consul, Teneiiffe 

The demand for amateur cameras and pro-jectois is small in the 
Canai'y Islands, principally because the purchasing powei of the 
people IS small There is a market available, however, and the 
possibilities of some sales to tour i As passing through the islands 
The chief imports of cameias and projectois aie fiom France and 
Germany, in the oiclei* named Local prefeience foi both projectors 
and cameias has been for the French products The low sellino- 
price and the advertismg earned on have accomplished this 
The purchasing power of the people of the Canaiv Islands, as a 
^ hole. IS far less than in the United States, and the standard of 
living IS generally much lower This results m fewer irurchases of 
such articles as cameras and piojectois, and what purchases aie made 
are considered from the price standpoint moie than from a qualitv 
one, ^ 

The Pathe Baby projector is found in general sale in the West 
Canary Island market, and also the Guyer (German) projector 
Cameras of both makes are not common. 



There is more interest in pi ejectors foi use in the homes, and the 
iact that the Pathe films can be purchased retail for 4 pesetas for 
those in Fiench and 8 pesetas for tho'^e in Spanish influences their 
sales An undeveloped film foi the Pathe cameia costs 7 50 pesetas 
($1 25) for thiee rolls of 10 meters each 
The great majoiity of projectois are of the hand-operated type 
The local electric service is of 110~volt direct current in the capital, 
with 110 volts, alternating, in some of the inteiioi towns 
The Pathe Baby projectors are found in a number of the letaii 
stoies such as those that sell photogiaph supplies, musical mstru- 
ments, optical goods, and even textiles They are purchased direct 
fiom Fiance, the Pathe people lef using to appoint a representative 
in the island The Guyer is represented by one of the photographic 
supply stores A great deal of advertising in the local papers and 
in window displays is carried on by the stoies carrying the Fiench 
products 

It IS felt that a strong advertising camiiaign might piove of value 
in placing movie cameras and piojectois on the market 

The Pathe Company is giving the local dealeis 60 days, and the 
same is true of the Geiman company Local dealeis, in turn, sell to 
the public on the installment plan It is felt that the above terms 
would have to be met to be able to compete 

SENEGAL 

Fiom lepoit by Geoige C Cobb, American vice consul, Dakar 

The two motion-picture houses in Dakar aie equipped with Pathe 
projectors and a Gamnont machine is in use in the theater at Kayes 
Only one piojectoi is installed in each of these theaters It is 
stated that $785 was paid for each of the projectors and that they 
are of a late model High-tensity and miiior-ieflector arc lamps are 
not used 

The pictures at the Cinema Centi al are thrown on a cement wall 
and canvas sesreens are used in the other houses mentioned above 
Timal education — At the present time motion pictiiies are not used 
in the educational institutions in Fiench West Africa, and it is 
doubtful if visional education will be employed in the near future 
Theie aie veiy few European children m the colonies, and the 
schools are mostly primary schools for the natives 
Matters pertaining to education m the French West Afiicaii colo- 
nies aie under the supervision of LTnspecteui do fiEnseignemeiit 
de I’Afrique Occidentale Fiancaise, Dakar, Senegal 

ANGOLA 

Fiom lepoxt by John W Bailey, jr , Ameucan vice consul, Loanda 

Motion pictures are very little used m Angola, there being only 
two theaters, which give about three programs each week, in the 
entire colony. Consequently, there is no maiket whatsoever for 
motion-pictuie equipment 

All of the projectors in use are of Pathe make There are no 
special features for projectors that appeal to theater owners, and none 
of the equipment dealers would be interested in handling projectors 
•of any type 



The two theateis in the colony are equipped with two projectors 
each and they aie very old models, none of which are of American 
manufacture 

Theie is no possibility of selling in this market Ameiican generator 
sets foi use in motion-picture theaters to convert alternating cm lent 
to diiect current 

High-mtensity and miiror-reflector aic lamps are not used 
Mo^ion-pictui'e scieens consist of simple cm tains of white cloth 
sti etched befoie the projectors A double piojection is secured in 
this way and the space back of the screen is utilized by admitting 
natives at a small cost 

Educational matteis in Angola aie under the supei vision of the 
Director dos Services de Instruca Publica, Loanda Visual educa- 
tion IS not used 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 

Frum report br Eugtne M HiBkle, American vice consul, LouienQo Marques 

Portuguese East Afiica, including the chaitered companies of 
Mozambique and Xyassa, has a white population of some 30.000 
The only towns of any size aie Loiuent^o Maiques, the capital of the 
State-adminifetered aiea. and Beiia the centei of the Company of 
Mozambique s teiiitoiy These two tovns have populations (native 
and white) of 40TK3U and 12.000. lespectively The only othei towns 
laige enough to waiiant a motion pictiue theatei aie Inhambane. 
Quelimane. and Mozambique 

Each of these towll^ has one theatei, while Louienco Maiques and 
Bella have thiee and two theaters, lesiiectivelv With the total of 
eight theateis foi all of Portuguese East Afiica, the inaiket for 
motionquctuie piojectors and equipment is veiy small 

— The thiee theateis m Louienco Maiques employ four 
projectois one is Biitish and three Ameiican The appioximate 
cost of the tjkpe of piojectors used is 000 

The Ameiican machine has been lerj" populai. and theatiical 
owners attribute this to the automatic legulanty of the film tension, 
the inteimittent movement, the shuttei which can be legulated with 
the piojeetoi lunmng. and its peitect pioduction and silent voilung 
The Gil Vincente Theatei has tvo nevr piojectois. while the other 
theateis employ old models and aie contemplating new pm chases 
Generators — Theie is little possibility foi the sale of Ameiican 
geiieiator sets to con^elt alternating cuiient to diiect ciuieiit Elec- 
tric light and powei plants in Louienc^o Maiques aie supplied by 
dxiect cm rent For motion-pictuie piojectois a diiect curient of 
240 volts is used, reduced by convertei to 60 volts 

AiC lamps and screens — ^Mirror-aic lamps aie used in all theateis, 
while the scieens employed aie the can\as white-coated type 

Although little iiitoimation is available legaiding the equipment 
in theaters outside of Louren^o Maiques, those theaters all have a 
very small seating capacity and employ old machines and equipment. 
The possibility oi sales among these is negligible 

Vhnal ahaation. — Government siipei vision m educational mat- 
ters comes under the jurisdiction ot the Diiector of Services of 
Civil Admm^tiatioix ( Diiect oi de Services de Administracao Civil). 
However, the Government has taken no action regarding education 
through the medium of the motion pictiiie 



BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


KENYA 

Fiom report by Cbailes H Albrecht, American consul, Nairobi 

There aie only about se^-en motion-picture theateis in British 
East Afiica, of "which five aie in Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
(thiee in Nairobi and two in Mombasa), one m Zanzibar, and one in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika Teriitory A theater formerly existed in 
Kampala, Uganda, but this was destroyed by file not long ago and has 
not been leopened The oimers of the Alexandia Theatei, Nan obi, 
the Royal Cinema Theater, Zanzibar, and one of the Mombasa 
theaters have elected a new cinema in Dar-es-Salaam, and there is 
also a pioject, not 3 ^et under waJ^ for the erection of a new theater 
in Nairobi 

Projectors — The Theatei Royal, Naiiobi, has recently pm chased 
two new Kalee double-lamp houses, mirroi-arc projectors, costing 
£200 apiece in England That theater is believed to be the only one 
in Biitish East Africa having moie than one projector The Lyric 
Theater, Naiiobn has a Gaumont projector which has been m use 
for about 10 j^eais and which cost £200, Some time ago, while 
holding an exhibition to a small audience of Indians, this machine 
caught fire and was damaged, as a lesult of which the legular 
pioo;ianis at the theater had to be suspended foi a week while the 
piojector was being lepaired All the other motion-pictuie theaters 
in Biitish East Afiica use Pathe projectois, and piactically all of 
them are old machines There aie also about 15 Ajiieiican poi table 
piojectois used by the Church of England and Italian Roman 
Catholic missionary societies in Biitish East Afiica to attract natives 
to then meetings 

The manager of the Theater Rojml is inteiested in considering 
an Ameiican machine if the pi ice is right, and, as most of the other 
piojectors in use are old ones, considei ation would undoubtedly be 
given by othei theateis to the purchase of American projectors, 
either now or in the not too far distant fiituie, if their advantage 
over machines now in use is clearly demonstiated and the price 
satisfactory 

There aie no dealers in British East Africa handling motion- 
picture projectors or other equipment of theatrical type Material 
of that sort is ordered diiectly by the owneis oi managers of the 
theaters, and the demand is not sufficient to interest dealers 

Generators — ^Alternating cuirent is in use in the district The 
sale of Ajnerican generator sets to conveit alternating curient to 
diiect current would again depend on price and advantages to be 
gained therefrom 

Are lamps and screens — ^Higli-intensity and lefiectoi aic lamps 
are in general use in local theaters The Theatei Royal, Nairobi, 
has a Bulman fabric scieen, but the scieens in general use are canvas 
screens of local manufacture 

Visual education . — ^The Director of Education is in charge ox 
matteis pertaining to education in each of the British East African 
colonies and protectorates As yet, however, practically nothing 
has been done in the way of education by motion pictures, although. 



a? alieady indicated thev are used by some of the missions, which 
also conduct schools, to attiact the natives A well-known Ameri- 
can expluiei and photogiaphei file^ one copy of all' his films with 
tlie Kenya Government^as a lecoid. but those films have not been 
shown to any extent. Local clealeis v^ho have agencies foi amateui 
motion-pictuie cameias have held local ^mall exhibitions of pictiues 
taken with those cameia^ m older to inteiest the piu chasing public, 
and some of the exhibitions liaie been held for school chiidien 

MADAGASCAR 

From icport by John S Richinlson, jr , \irpvicin Tice consul, TauanariTe 

The demand in Madagascar foi motion-pictiiie equipment other 
than small projectois for private use is negligible Theie aie but 
foui motion-pictuie theateis in the entire colony — one each in Tan- 
anaine, Diesro-Suaiez Tamatave. and Maniinga, and any inciease 
m their nunibei in the immediate futuie appeals veiy imx^robable 
One theatei apj^eais to be about all that the above-named towns, 
even the largest Tananarive, can suppoit, with wages of natives at 
their present level, and theie aie apparently no other towns in the 
colonv able, under piesent conditions, to ^up^joit even one 
Ft^O}tctoi % — Local theateis aie now" equipped with eitliei Pathe or 
Gaumont projectois They are the only makes that have been offered 
for ^ale m the local maikeL and their use is due to this ciiciimstance 
lathei than to any inefeience on the part of theatei opeiatoij=, who 
wmuld have no objection to purchasmg Ameiican oi any othei foieign 
piojectois if ot equal meiit and sold at competitne prices 

The Fiench piojectois aie sold to local agents ot the companies 
foi $195 to b215, c 1 f a Madaga^cai poit The agents aie in both 
eases opeiatois of theateis. and the piojectois they have so far 
impoited have been toi tlie mo^t pait toi then own use On the 
veiy laie occasions that a sale has been made to third paities they 
haVe taken, it is imdei-toud a profit ot 10 per cent 

The toui theateis mentioned aie all rcjiuipped with projectors of 
the latest model, with high intensity uO/55-ampeie arc lamps and 
minor refiectois attached One piojector only is used, but it is 
xmdei stood that a second one is always kept on hand by the operator 
for installation in case of emeigency 

and qeneratoih — For scieens the theaters use oidinaiy 
wdiite sheeting, hung on a woden fiame Foi conveision of alternat- 
ing cm lent to direct cm lent thev aie using the Japy (Fiench) 
geneiatoi, consisting of a motoi Aihich is connected to the town 
ciiiient and a dynamcc both attached to a cast-iron base These 
geneiator sets are turmdied wuth the projectors and cost the agent, it 
IS understood, apioximately $195 each, c i f Madagascar port 

edvmtton — Education in Madagascar is under the supervi- 
sion of the Director of Education in Tananarive Up to the present 
time no use has been made of motion pictiues for educational 
purposes. 

Portable projectors. — ^The Pathe Baby projector is on sale in 
several stores ni Tananarive dealing in books, novelties, and photo- 
graphic supplies and probably in similar establishments in two or 
thiee of the other more important towns of Sladagascar, They aie 
reported to be selling very w-ell, with the demand inci easing 



The pi ejectors are of two types One type, the most favored m 
the local maiket, and foi operation where there is no local supply of 
electiic curient, is equipped with a magneto, the second has a socket 
attachment with which to connect it to a local light ciicuit These 
have fixed retail prices of 1,350 and 650 francs ($53 and $35) lespec- 
tively On these prices dealeis aie gi anted a discount of 40 per cent 
After payment of tianspoitation and other handling charges from 
France to Madagascai, the net piofit is understood to be apj)ioxi- 
mately 20 pei cent 

SOUTH AFRICA 

From reports by Samuel H Day, Ameiican trade commissioner, and G A Abbey, Amencan 

vice consul, Jobannesbuig 

Propctors — Neaily all the theateis in the larger towns of South 
Africa are equij)ped with two projectors The greatest nimibei of 
theaters, however, aie in small communities where only one piojector 
suffices The equipment in the laigei towns is quite modem but the 
gieat majority of projectois located in small theateis are very old. 
The amount of business done does not warrant the installation of new 
machines as long as the old ones will continue to function Practi- 
cally all of the newei types ot projectois in use give good sei vice 
Generators — Theie is a small demand tor geneiator sets Most 
of the sets in use aie ot Ameiican make 
A'lC lamys and scieens — ^The gieat majority of theatei's an South 
Afiica use miiioi-ieflectoi aic lamps The high-uitensity arc is not 
tavoied on account of the high cost of lunning 
Motion-inctuie scieens in use in South Aliica aie usually of linen 
with a coating of paint oi othei leflecting substance In a laige num- 
ber of small theateis the pictuie is piojected simply ujion the white 
plaster wall ot the building 

Visual education — Visual education has not yet taken hold in 
South Afiica in the public schools, but theie is a steady increase 
in the use of both cameias and piojectois for amateur and business 
purposes A number ot business men in Joliaimesbiug use piojec- 
tois in their offices to clemonstiate manutactuiing piocesses and 
products and aie finding this method ot gieatest benefit to their 
sales 

PORTABLE EQUIPMENT 

In the last two or thiee yeais theie has been a decided shifting 
in the cameia maiket of South Afiica Until 1920 practically all 
cameias and supplies impoited weie solely toi still pictures 
Seveial sporadic attempts had been made to mtioduce various 
kmds of motion-pictuie or semimotion-pictui e cameias, but the 
first fiopular aiDjieal to the amateiu public came late in 1925 
For a long time this vas confined entirely to the larger cities, and 
it has only been within the j)ast six months or a year that any 
particular inteiest has been shown m the coimtiy distiicts At the 
piesent time, though, mei chants are receiving fairly substantial 
ordeis in the countiy distiicts of the Tiansvaal and the Oiange 
Free State, as well as from Ehodesia Sales have been most eiiatic. 
At times for two oi thiee months large pui chases have been made^. 



oulv to be follo\Aed by an abiiipt ‘^lump in the maiket Theie has 
appaienth been no cause tor any changes, which have been puiely 
spoiadic and not seasonal m any respect 

Gamemh — ^At the i^iesent time theie aie foui American outfits m 
the market Theie aie also two Geinian machines alieady well 
entrenched in the maiket The Pathe has maintained a high selling 
average, holding ovei GO jier cent of the total sales 

It IS estimated that by 1929 the Pathe mci eased its sales fiom 
six to eight times over the 1925 &ale=i Ameiican machines have 
also made very substantial incieases, but not in the ‘^ame piopoition, 
due almost entiiely to puce consi delations The lowest-priced 
Am en can camera on the market sells foi £17 (SS3) A veiy populai 
American pioduct sells for approximately £31 ($151) The Zeiss 
sells for £20 ($97) with a 3 5 lens 

Projectors — Pi ejectors sell in approximately the same latio as 
cameras The only impoitant pi ejector at present on the maiket, 
aside from the Anerican products, is the Pathe, which retails at 
£8 ($42) Ameiican piojectois retail from £20 ($97) v^ith resistance 
up to £85 ($414) A very popular standard American machine 
retails at £22 ($107) 

Films — There are only the Oio-i^dfi^^ieter Pathe and the 16- 
millimeter films on the maiket The latter is an American pioduct 
and retails at £1 10s ($7 30) for 100 feet or at £1 ($4 87) for 50 feet 
The prices include development or piecessing, and as there is no other 
processing of this type of fibii in the country, it follows that this 
concern has complete contiol of all IC-millimetei films The 91^- 
niilhmeter film letails at 4s Gd ($109) pei roll of 30 feet, plus 3s, 
($0 73) for development spooled up for jn ejection 
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FOREWORD 


The production of fiuit ]iiices and finit beveiages in the United 
States has increased steadily during recent yeais According to 
the census taken in 1927, the commercial production of grape juice 
had a value of $5,671,487, beverages and juices fioni fruits other 
than apples and grapes had a value of $5,467,470, and fruit juices 
used for flavormg a value of $1,878,011 These values do not m- 
elude the fiuit juices produced m the home Smee the census of 
1927 there has been a considerable increase m the production of 
fruit juices and fiuit sirups and in their use as beveiages and for 
othei purposes, and the output had reached an export basis 

Expoits of fiiut juices, siiups, and flavors for beverages amounted 
m 1929 to 322,351 gallons, valued at $607,424 Of these exports 23 
per cent went to Latm American countries, the largest importers 
bemg Panama, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, Honduias, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Nxcaiagua, and Guatemala, in the order named A survey of 
the markets in Latin America indicates that theie is a possibility 
of increasing the demand and expanding the markets for fiuit juices 
and fiuit sirups m most of those countries 

The data m this bulletm, submitted by lepresentatives of the 
Commerce and State Depaitments m Latm Amenca, show the 
status of the market for limt juices and fiuit Sxiups in eaih country 
Information regarding tarifts and other tiade restiictions affectmg 
the sale of these products and also the names of importers and 
handlers of fruit juices and beverages m the countries covered may 
be obtained from the bureau, either direct or through any of its 
distrct or cooperative oflaces 

These reports were compiled m the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce That division wiU 
welcome inquiries fiom qualified Ameiican exporters for more specific 
mformation on any of the markets coveied in this bulletm 

WiLiiiAM L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureav. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Juke, 1930. 



MARKETS FOR FRUIT JUICES AND FRUIT SIRUPS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 

Charles F Stephenson, Assistant Trade Commissioner 

Although there is a very large yearly production of oranges, lemons, 
grapes, peaches, and cherries m Argentina, the local production of 
fruit essences, juices, and extracts has, up to the present time, been 
almost neghgible There is a small production of unsweetened pas- 
teurized grape jmce which is not carbonated, and it is leported that 
a small quantity of orange-peel and lemon-peel oils is produced m the 
Province of Corrientes There is a rumor that the largest manufac- 
turer of soft drmks, which now piepares nonalcohohc diinks from 
imported fruit concentrates obtamed in the United States, will soon 
be able to make its products fiom locally pioduced frmts 
Argentine official statistics of 1928 classify sepaiately, for the fiist 
time, the varieties of essences imported dming the years 1927 and 
1928 These statistics, however, do not give the countries of origin 
The official statistics of 1927 show the countiies in which origmated 
Argentma's impoits of essences but did not classify the varieties 
separately There is given below the imports of essences during 1927 
and 1928 by classes 


Imports os Fruit EbtExcES into Argentina 
[I n pounds] 


Type 

1927 

1928 

Type 

1927 

1928 

Lemon .. . 

46,012 
13,428 
11, 186 

32, 028 
14, 228 

Mint _ -- . 

11, 109 

11, 501 

Anise 

Artificial fruit essences (stra^ berry, 
raspberry, pmeapple, gooseberry, 
etc ) - 

Bergamot 

8, 309 
10, 52o 
13, 618 



Orange^ 

14 292 

15, 267 

15, 910 

Wmtergreen 

22, 917 







The following table gives the imports of ail types of essences, both 
natural and synthetic, mcludmg those used in the manufacture of per- 
fumes, by countries of ongm for the three years prior to 1928 


Origin of Imports of Fruit Essences into Argentina 
[I n pounds] 


Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Germany 

Spam 

31, 645 
6,152 
20, 214 
73, 607 
23,212 
8,990 

1 

37,271 
5,024 
30,492 
91,449 
31, 539 
6,331 

so, 135 
7,277 
76,004 
76, 772 
43, 966 I 
13,296 1 

United Kmgdom 

Switzerland 

14, 660 
4, 806 
13,366 

21, 640 
4, 751 
16, 279 

64,740 

6,130 

29,530 

United States 

France__« 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Other countries 

Total 

196, 642 

243, 776 

397, 850 


( 1 ) 




The above table indicates that Fiance is by far the leading suppliei 
of essences ul all kinds Geimany, United Ivmgdom, United States, 
and Italy follow m the oidei named, although, as mentioned beloie, 
It is veiy difficult to say what varieties of essences aie included Con- 
veisations with Aigentine importeis of fruit essences indicate that 
Italv IS the chief souice of citius-fiuit essences, followed bv France, 
England, and Geimany 

Geiinany, the Netheilands, and the Umted Khngdom are the chief 
expuiteis of synthetic fruit essences Imported essences, extracts, 
and the like, whethei natural oi aitificial, are inspected by the national 
chemical office The use of aitificial essences is permitted it, m the 
opinion of the national chemical office, they are not hainiful 

Italian essences, pimcipally orane:e and lemon, are shipped m 
metal contameis which contain 1 kilo (2 2 pounds) French and 
Spamsh essences aie said to be similaily packed Synthetic essences 
aie shipped m aluminum tins which geneially contain 1 kilo, while 
concentrated fi uit essences fioni Fiance, Italy, and Spam aie generally 
shipped in metal contameis which contam 1, 2, 5, and 12)G^oseach 
The Netheilands and Geimany are faiily laige sluppers of such 
flavois as stiawbeiiy, laspberry, and goosebein^ The basic unit in 
this trade in Aigentma is the metal container of 1 kilo, and any 
Americans desiimg to paiticipate should bear this m mind 

Official statistics mdicate that the foUowmg quantities of fruit 
juices weie imported in lecent rears, m pounds 1925, 33,360, 1926, 
37,035, 1927, 41,883, and 1928,^^34,476 

France is showm as the principal supplier of fruit juices, furnishing 
annually bora S5 to 90 per cent of the imports Italy and Swntzeiland 
are shown as mmoi expoiters Importeis of essences mdicate that 
these figuies i elate almost wliolly to miports of one commodity, and 
emulsion made ot melon oi pumpkm seeds and also of almond seeds 
In other wc ds, it is pi ctically ceitam that the figures do not pertfin 
to fruit juices 

A veiy high duty prohibits the miportation mto Argentina of any 
but higfily concentiated juices Soft-drink manufactureis say that 
it would not be possible to import prepared fruit juices and extiacts 
and conduct a successful bottlmg busmess Euiopean fiims, espe- 
cially the French, Italian, and British, are exporting highly concen- 
trated juices and essences These are diluted as required after 
arrival by the impoi ters 

The imports of flavormg snups in recent yeais are officially reported 
as 60,014 pounds m 1926, 35,047 pounds in 1927, and 36,136 pounds in 
1928 Geimany and France are the leadmg sources of these extracts, 
each supplying about 40 per cent of the total Imports flora the 
United States are leported as 924 pounds m 1925, 1,548 pounds m 
1926, and 3,2S3 pounds m 1927 

The pimcipal consumeis of imported frmt flavors are the candy 
makers, the paslxy bakers, and the raanufactiiiers of soft drinks 
The consumption of soft dmiks, however, is not very large The 
most popular nonalcoholic beverage is an oiange drmk which vanes 
in price fiom 10 to 15 cents for a^small bottle On the other hand, 
black cfffiee, of whnh the Argentines are prolific dnnkers, is available 
at prices of less than half that of the ordmary soft drmk, while it is 
possible to buy one-half liter of beer for about 12 cents Fruit 
jmees and extracts are generally distributed by commission merchants 
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who sell to foodstuffs jobbeis and also to candy, pastrj^, and soft-drink 
manufacture! s 

The general opinion m Argentina seems in be that European 
essences, especially Italian, are supeiior m boucpiet to American 
essences The c i f Buenos Aiies prices of Euiopean fnut essences 
aie coinpai able \vith American vane ties, while Emopeans aie willing to 
give teims to responsible houses oi up to GO days Usual quotations 
of Euiopean expoiters aic pei kilo c i f Buenos Aiies The most 
populai flavoi apparently is mint, foUov/ed by lemon, anise, winter- 
gieen, and oiange Statistics indicate that the pimcipal artificial 
flint flavors imported are strawbeiry, laspbeiiy, pineapple, and 
goi'sebeiiy 

It has not been possible to procuie the c i f puces of fnut essences 
and extiacts exported from Euiopean countnes A gieat deal depends 
on the degree of concentiation, the quality, and other factors How- 
ever, the pnccs of fruit essences and extiacts to consumeis such as 
candy and pastry manufacture! s have been obtained These puces 
mclude, of course, tiansportation chaiges, inipoit duties, and agents^ 
commissions,' but are subject to a shght discounts depending on pay- 
ment teims 

GIF Buenos Aires Prices of Concentrated Essences for Soft Drinks, 
Sirups, and Soda Waters 

[Per kilol 


Type 

Concen 

trated 

E\tra 

eoncen> 

trated 

T^pe 

Concen 

trated 

Eura 

concen- 

trated 

Almond . . 

$3 87 

$4 84 

Lemon e^vtra _ 

83 87 

$1 84 

Anise 

3 87 

4 ^4 

iMandarm 

4 04 

5 80 

ChoeoUte ... 

3 87 

4 84 1 

Orinee . 

3 87 

4 84 

Raspberr\ 

3 87 

4 84 

Minf 

4 G1 

5 80 

Sirawberr\ 

3 87 

4 84 

Grape - 

3 87 

4 84 

Goo^ebern 

3 87 

4 84 

Vanilli- 

3 87 

4 84 

Lime 

Lemon 

3 87 

3 10 

4 84 

3 87 

Sarsaparilla 

3 87 

84 


The followmg essences, manufactured especially for sirups and 
ices, are not so concentrated as the above mentioned, but because 
they are, m majoi pait, natural fruit essences which piodiice a 
true fiuit flavor, they are sold to consumeis at the late of $4 64 
pel kilo foi concentrated and $6 97 for extra concentiated Apiicot, 
raspberry, peach, strawberry, ginger ale, grenadine, pi line, mandarin, 
qumce, mint, vanilla Lemon essences of these varieties aic priced 
at $3 87 and $5 42, respectively 

Condensed natural fnut juices foi high-class siiups, fillings, 
custards, and fine candies cost as follows, pei kilo Apricot, $8 57, 
cheiiy, $G97, laspbeiiy, SG97, stiawbeiiy^ ^^S51, lemon, $4 64, 
mandarin, $7 74, and oiange, $6 97 

Pure vegetable hqmd colors, such as yellow lemon, yellow oiange, 
red oiange, red strawbeny, and red goosebeiiy, are pneed at $2 10 
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per kilo Concentrated essences for the special manufacture of 
candy and pastry are quoted as follows 

GIF Buenos Aires Prices of Essences for Special Manufacture of 

Candy and Pastry' 

[Per kilol 


^Tvpe 

1 

! Conr-en 

1 trated 

E\tra- 
concen- 
tr ted , 

1 

Tipe 

^ Conner 

1 trated 

E\tra 

conceu 

trat«d 

Almond 

-J $4 04 

$5 SI I 

Paspberr’^ 

1 

- 1 S4 64 

$0 SI 

Apncot 

4 6i 

5 SI 

Stri’v^ Lerrj- -- - 

- 1 4 h4 

5 Si 

Cir^meL . . 

4. 04 

SI 

1 Lemon 


S 97 

CherT:, 

4 04 , 

u 81 

1 Oranee 

__ 1 

U 16 

Prune 

4 04 

5 81 

I Vpiiilli 

5 81 

" 74 

Chocolate- - 

.J 5 Si . 

0 nr 1 

Viulet 

j lo 4S 

30 96 


Nonalcoholic aitificial aromatic oils of high concentration for 
flavoimg of candies, custard powdeis, and gelatine powders are 
priced at S13 16 pei kilo The following flavors are mentioned 
Banana, cherry, peach, raspbeiiy, strawbeny, and apple Natural 
fruit extiacts foi fillings and ices aie quoted at S9 68, A\nth the excep- 
tion of vanilla, winch is quoted at Sll 61 

Vegetable colois are quoted as follows Yellow m paste, $3 48, 
blue m paste, $5 42, caramelina m powder, $9 68, liquid carmm, 
$4 64, naccarat caimm No 40, S23 22 oiclnd, $17 42, peppeimint 
green, $7 74, green in paste, S3 87 

The follovnng table gives the puces per kilo to consumers of 
essential oils and synthetic products which aie used m the manufac- 
tuie of candies, chocolates, liquors, etc 

Prices to Argentine Consumers of Natural and Synthetic Essential Oils 

[Per kilo] 


Tvpe 

Con- 

cen- 

t^ated 

Extra 

concen- 

trated 

Tvpe 

Con- 

c'^n- 

trated 

Extra 

concen- 

trated 

Bitter almond - 

-32 00 

■?12 38 

English peppermint 

$90 00 

$34 83 

Oil of viorniwood . 

60 00 

23 2*2 

Italian peppermint . _ 

80 00 

30 96 

AnjreUcaseed 

320 no 

123-4 

Manzamlla 

180 00 

69 66 

Bergamot 

>3 00 

21 2*9 

Japanese mint 

40 00 

15 48 

China Cinnamon 

28 Oil 

10 84 

Artificial hone\ 

46 00 

17 42 

Artificial cinnamon 

20 00 

7 74 

'-vveet IVIessma oranae 

36 00 

13 93 

Cej Ion cinnamon , 

80 00 

30 96 

Bitter IMessina orange 

40 00 

16 48 

Purehme 

Messinalime, * _ . 

.J 00 
22 00 

21 29 

8 'd 

\ anilla 

35 00 

13 o5 


BERMUDA 

CIa 5 Merrell, American \ice Consul, H-imiUon 

Bermuda piuducc‘5 no iniit puces Impoits aie fiom the United 
States, England, Canada, and the West Indies Local business men 
estimatf^ that moie than 60 pei cent of purchases, with the exception 
of lime ]uices, aie made m the Umted States because of ability to 
get pionipt and frequent shipments, also because of geneially lower 
piices 
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Fruit juices are sold by retail grocers and wine merchants, and 
while there is a demand for all kmds, hme juice has the greatest sale, 
with grape, orange, strawberry, cheriy, and raspberry next 

Lime juice is listed separately by customs officials, but all others 
are entered under the general heading of groceiies, and it is not 
possible to give moie than an estimate of the volume In 1928, 
hme juice valued at $2,780 was imported from the following coun- 
tries England, $2,610, Canada, $65, West Indies, $105 The value 
of all other fiuit juices foi the same peiiod is estimated by five of 
the leadmg importers to have been $5,200, and, as above stated, 
more than 60 per cent from the Umted States 

The demand is general, cold drinks in some form being used m 
practically eveiy home m the colony, especiallj^ durmg the summer 
season Carbonated beverages are also laigel}^ used There is, 
therefore, no gieat opportunity for mcreasmg the demand 
For the retail trade, quart and pmt bottles are most in demand, 
although one American-made orange juice is sold m half-pmt bottles 
or ^^nips” and is very popular Bottlers and fountain operators 
buy m from 1 to 5 gallon containers 

Commission agents representing American, Enghsh, Canadian, 
and West Indian firms, call on local retailers weekly as do city sales- 
men m the larger cities of the Umted States, but many importers 
prefer diiect deahng, saving jobbers' and agents' charges and, making 
possible lower prices to the consumer 

Retail prices for quart bottles of the better grade of frmt jmces 
are fiom 60 to 80 cents, pmts 35 to 45 cents, half pmts 20 to 30 
cents 

BRAZIL 

A Ogden Pierrot, Acting Commercial Attache, Rio de Janeiro 

A Wide variety of frmt jmces is produced in Brazil The prmcipai 
fruit jmces in which a regular commerce exists in Brazil are orange 
juice, lemon jmce, hme jmce, coconut water, strawberry jmce, and 
small quantities of grape jmce produced in the southern States 
These juices are used as beverages 

Grape jmce is produced on a small scale m Brazil The production 
is far from sufficient to supply the demand, and as a result foreign 
grape jmce, pimcipally American, is sold m fair quantities despite 
the high cost resulting from the fact that the unported grape jmce 
IS practically all imported in bottles, which gieatly adds to the cost 
of shippmg and import duties The tare allowance on unfermented 
jmces IS as follows 60 per cent on bottles holdmg up to 125 grams of 
water, 50 pei cent on bottles holdmg from 125 to 250 grams, 40 per 
cent on bottles holdmg fiom 250 to 500 grams, and 30 per cent on 
bottles holdmg from 500 grams to 2 kilos The grape jmce made by ' 
the prmcipai producer m Brazil is said by dealeis to be of good 
quality and to enjoy a good sale It is sold at wholesale at $16 80 
per case of 48 half-hter bottles Another small factory producing 
giape juice is located at Barbacena m the State of Minas Geraes 
This product, also said to enjoy a fair sale, is retailed at from 36 to 48 
cents pel half-hter bottle The giape jmce manufactured m Brazil 
is consideiably sweeter than that imported This is true of many 
articles, the average Brazihan preferiing a sweet to a tart flavor 
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Import figures shovring the extent of the tiade in piepaied and 
bottled grape ]ince and apple ]uice follo^v^ 

Imports of Gr*.pe Juice and Apple Juice into Brazil 


[In pounds] 


Countr\ 1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

JIICE ' 




United States - ' S4,47S 

France - - ' 547 

Spam - - - 1 327 i 

Italy - - 1 1 

Portugal . - — 1 14 105 j 

Great Britain * - 

Germany -- - - - 

S6, 6 )6 
G61 

4 455 
' 73 

1 1,055 

33 i 

113 903 

’” 12 ' ISO 
40 
l,b9b 

335 

421 : 

12 s, 246 
, 170 

1,09S 
44 

13, li3 

119 

79 

269 






Total - Ill 216 1 

92,063 j 

I2S, 775 

143, 118 

APPLE jnCE 1 

United titatrs 13 

*spam - - 2 , 2 b 2 

Frar^re __ _ 

14b 

992 

2n 

104 

246 

335 

1,9S4 

106 

159 

Great Britain i - 

Switzerland - j-, __ 



Total 2,205 1 1,13S 1 ri 

2 584 


One American maniifactuier of a giape concentiate is doing a small 
busmens m Rio de Janeiio A local cham of ice-cream and soda-water 
refreshment pailois fashioned alter the American institution is import- 
ing this concentiate in bulk and dispensmg it ovei soda fountains and 
club bais diluted with caibonated watei Grape concentiate is 
iroduced by seveial ebt abhshments m Brazil, but the quantity is not 
arge It is generally sold m half-kilo tins which sell at appioximately 
i4 cents 

A few laige bottlmg companies in Biazd engage m the pioduction 
if fruit-jmce beyeiages The gieatest demand is for oiange jiuce 
Howeyer, the demand for friiit-juice beyeiages is lemarkably small 
inch beyerages as gingei ale, agiia tonica (tonic watei, a caibonated 
yater with a slight quimne flavor), and guaiana (a beverage pioduced 
[roni the powdered seeds of an Amazonian plant) aie in lai greater 
demand than fiiiit jmces The lattei is probably the most popular 
s;oft drink among Biazilians 

To gain the proper peispective of the demand foi bottled soft 
dnnks in Biazil, which is necessary in ariiving at an estimate ot the 
potential market foi impoited fiuit jmces, it should be consideied that, 
owing to the availability of the light alcoholic dunks to which prac- 
tically all Biazilians limit themselves, the gieatei consumption is of 
that type oi beveiage Beer is undoubtedly the most popular bever- 
age Light wines are usually to be found on the tables at meal time. 
The demand m cafes, hotels, etc , is laigely limited to beer, guaxana, 
ginger ale, or orange ]iuee except at meal tmie Geneially spealong, 
fruit juices are m ^mailer demand than any othei class of beverage 

The beverages that are free from alcohol, such as guaiana, ginger 
ale, etc,, aie bottled by the large bottling conipames which caiiy on 
this class of business as a side Ime to their regular bxewmg busniess 
Those companies distribute their products diiect to retail dealers, as 
they do in the case of their beer 



During the past few months an American-financed company has 
established itself m Brazil for the pm pose of producing bottled orange 
and lemon juice This product is believed to be having a fairly satis- 
factoiy sale, Consideiable advertising has been done to establish the 
name of the pioduct, and although its taste is notably different from 
that of the natural fruit juice, it is believed that the venture will be 
successful The principals in this enterpiise soon recognized the 
necessity for producing the beverage locally, after a study of condi- 
tions suiroundmg importation 

Innumerable lepresentatives of foieign manufactureis of bottled 
beverages have studied the possibilities of Brazil as an expoit market 
for then products, and only one has been successful m worlang up a 
sufficiently large demand to make the trade a paying one The 
manufacturer m question has, through the activity of hrs agent and 
distiibutor, succeeded in estabhshmg his product m the prmcipal 
cities of Brazil, but the volume sold, even after years of effoit, is not 
large Possibly the reason for even this small amount of success, m 
addition to the activity of the distributor, is that the product is of 
paiticular utility m the malang of punch, which is usually included 
among the beverages offeied at large social gatherings Another 
impoited product m this general category is sold under the name of 
^^Beijuva It is not bottled, but is served at bars and soda fountains 
It is a concentrated grape juice, to a small portion of which is added 
carbonated water 

Smce practically aU of the fruit juices and other similar beverages 
are produced m the locality where they aie sold, the matter of packmg 
has not been an important problem for the producers Distribution 
is usually effected m cases, without tops, containmg either 12 or 24 
bottles The capacity of the average-size bottle is about a pmt The 
bottles, of course, are produced locally, as is the case with all the 
other materials used 

The usual retail price per bottle of these beverages is fiom 12 to 14 
cents Mineral waters bottled a veiy short distance from Rio letail 
at the same price as gmger ale and similar beverages m the soft-drmk 
class, vet the sale of mineral water m Rio is undoubtedly larger than 
that of gmger ale, despite the fact that Rio has an exceptionally pure 
supply of city water Imported frmt juices are of necessity sold at 
puces far out of Ime with those of locally produced beverages 

As an example of the effect of import duty and other taxes as well 
as ti ansportation costs, on the salability of impoited fruit juices, a 
well-loiowm imported grape jmce sells at ®1 per bottle of approxi- 
mately a pint The sales of this product have mci eased steadily, 
with certam exceptionally dull years, and it is beheved that a con- 
tinued inciease wiU take place However, owmg to the pecuhar 
position of this one product, it is not proper to draw the mference 
that other Amencan bottled frmt jmces could do equally well To 
succeed in the same manner, a great deal of tune, effort, and expense 
would be required, m addition to the necessity for the product to 
comprise elements attractive to the Brazilian taste and not found m 
Brazxhan beverages Another extremely difficult obstacle to the m- 
troduction of American fruit jmces is the almost complete impossi- 
bffity of interesting importers and distributors in handling such a 
product Conditions in most hnes of busmess have been exceedingly 
unsatisfactory for some tune, and importers are mterested only in 



lines that they lecogmze as having an immediate sale, vnih a quick 
turnovei of the capital invested Veiy few firms m lines of business 
which would make them logical houses to handle a fimt-3Uice product 
are in a j&uaucial position to assonie the expense of caning stocks of 
an unknown meichandise, defiay adveitising costs, and assign sales- 
men to the task of attempting to sell the product 

Since the piospect for the maiketing of .American bottled beveiages 
m Biazil is decidedly unpiomismg, it is believed that Ameiican 
botthng companies desiimg to make then piodiicts known in Brazil 
mieht encoiintei moie success if they could interest local botthng 
concerns in putting then pioduct up foi them By utilizing as many 
native ingredients, as possible and impoiting onty those mateiials 
not procurable in Biezil, the cost ot the law mateiial could be kept 
dowm to a mminimn To inteiest any of the laige bottling concerns, 
01 foi any Ameiican pioducei to handle such a proposition in Brazil 
on his own, it w'ould be necessary to adveitise widely It wmnld also 
be necessary to piodnce m vaiions parts of the countiy, owing to the 
high railwmy and coastal-steamer freight rates In Anew' of the con- 
ditions smioundmg the importation of bottled beveiages, the pro- 
duction of Ameiican soft drinks could, it is beheved, be best handled 
through penmttmg outstanding bottle: s to put up the pioduct m 
various parts of the country 

In the case of bottled beverages, howevei, it w'ould probably be 
more difficult to mteiest locally established concerns to take on the 
manufacture and bottlmg of any of the wxU-known Ameiican soft 
drinlvs, owung to the iact that the local firm wmuld be obliged to pay 
royalties to or buy ceilam ingrethents from the American manu- 
factui'er, wheieas they feel themselves capable of developmg their 
own beveiages The average laige biewnng plant m Brazil opeiates 
m soft dunks, as previously mentioned, meiely as a side hne, and if 
any imdue amount of eflTort or expense weie involved, oi if the rate 
of piofit weie not piomismg, they wmuld be httle interested in the 
pioposition The botthng plants othei than those engaged in biew^- 
mg are few- in number and are rarely in a financial position to enable 
them to develop a market for new beverages 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

G E Taggart, American Consul, Belize 

No fruit jiuces are produced m Biitish Honduias on a commercial 
basis There is meiely a httle piessmg out of the 3 mce fiom the 
cashew fruit for home-made wnne 

Most of the flavors imported are not pure fruit jmces but mutation 
fiavoi^, 75 pel cent of winch come, it is estmiated, fiom the Umted 
States and 25 per cent from the Umted Kmgdom 

American pieducts dominate the maiket appaiently because they 
aie cheaper than the English flavois, but the Enghsh Savors have the 
reputation of being tiuer to the fiuit than the Aniencan, paiticulaily 
foi lemon, banana, and oiange For pure fiiut ]uices, there is only 
a very small importation, probably not more than 10 per cent of the 
total mipoits 

Smce the United States offeis a inoie piofitable product that is 
apparently satisfactory, it is not likely that much business wtU be 
diverted to foreign countries, especially to the United Kmgdom 
where there are extra charges foi boxing, packing, and forw^ardmg 



The bulk of the impoits of imitation fiuit juiees are used by the 
Behze bottleis of aeiated wateis m the manufacture of then various 
flavoied soda watei, and a fan piopoition is also used by ice-cream 
makeis and also in connection with a small peicentage of puie friut 
]uices The letail merchants and diuggists also sell a httle of both 
the imitation flavois and the puie fiuit juices in 1 and 2 ounce bottles 
Theie is, in the tiopical climate, a steady all-the-yeai demand fur 
cold solt dunks Even when native citius fruit is abundant, vuth 
oranges and grapefruit letailing foi 1 cent apiece, leal oiange juice 
is not sold by the glass, appaiently because bottled lemonade or 
oiangeade is much moie easily handled 

Soda watei, of difleient flavois, especially stiawberry, is most often 
called foi by the natives, with gmgei ale next m demand Ginger 
ale IS most populai in the bettei homes, and it and mineial water 
aie used as mixers 

The dem^and foi aeiated wateis is supplied piincipally by local 
manufactuie and somewhat by mipoits Theie aie thice bottling 
estabhshmeiits in Belize In othei small towns theie is also some 
bottling of soft dunks 

An immediate increased demand foi fruit juices is not anticipated 
Foi the last two yeais theie has been a lessened indmdual expendi- 
tuie because of the busmess depression The demand could not be 
laige m any event, because the whole colony about the size of New 
Jeise^^, has appioxiinately 50,000 inhabitants, with 13,000 m Belize, 
its capital and laigest town 

The only competmg pioducts foi liuit juices would be impoits of 
aeiated wateis not leqiming fiiiit juices 

Aeiated waters were impoitecl into British Honduias in 1928, and 
1927, by coimtiies and values as follows, the 1927 values being m 
paienthesis United Ejiigclom, $1,072 (^$1,518), United States, $1,683 
($922), Canada, $490 ($1,052), Fiance, $127 ($50), the Netheilands, 
$23 ($82), Germany, ml ($79) The total value of impoits in 1928 
was, therefoie, $3,295, compaied mth $3,703 in 1927 

Most of the mutation flavors aie shipped into British Honduias in 
1-gallon glass bottles packed m boxes ivith excelsioi A little comes 
m small contameis of 1 and 2 ounce botltes, while puie fiuit juices 
are impoited m quart, pmt, and also 1 and 2 ounce bottles 
The following c i f duty-paid puces aie given by two Behze 
impoiteis as paid by them per United States gallon foi the flavoimg 
extiacts most often called foi Vanilla, $12, stiawbeiry, $8 50, and 
lemon, $7 

Sales aie made thiough comimssion agents and bv oideis diiect to 
distributois oi manufactiueis The bottleis usually buy fiom the 
manufacture! and the meichants through the commission agents 
Terms aie 30 to 60 days, oi 2 pei cent discount foi cash m 10 days 

CHILE 

Villiam van Dort, Office of American Commercial 4ttach6, Santiago 

Although Chile has a chmate and soil well adapted to friut growing, 
theie are only a small numbei of the moie impoitant groweis who use 
scientific methods of fiuit cultivation, and the majoiity pay little 
attention to then oichards once they have been planted Paitly as 
a result of this, the fiuit-jmce indu«tiy is still m its infancy and is 
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practically confined to the activities of a feyr individuals, mostly in the 
southern Wction of the countiy, and it is generally only a side hue. 
Among the best-knoyn types of Chilean sirups are those made 
from apples, pears, grapes, papayas, oranges, lemons, cheiiies, rasp- 
bemes, and red and white currants Chile, because of clmiatic 
conditions, is divided mto tliree sections, noithem, cential, and 
southern, and the diflerent fiuits hsted above grow best in diffeient 
sections Foi instance, in the southern Pi evinces of Cbih e and 
Valdma, apples, raspbeiries, and red and white cuiiants are giown 
With best lesults, in the central section, cheiiies and giapes, yhile 
the more tiopical fruits such as oranges and lemons do best m the dry, 
semi tropical noithern zone 

So far, Chilean fruit juices have been manufactured onlv m siiup 
form, and the concentrated product has not yet been attempted* 
The qiiahty of the sirups appears to be satisfactoiy and compares veiy 
favorably Vith those made from unported fruit juices Both the 
locelly made products and the sirup made from miported fiuit jmces 
are used foi beveiages and tor flavoring othei drmks, ices, and desserts 
Fruit juices are not handled by distributing houses but are usually 
imported by the manufacturers of sirups 

A rather unusual condition obtains in this inclusti}^, for the cost 
pnce of a bottle of suiip contaimng approximately 800 grams, 
manufactured from uiipoited fiuit juice, is considerably lowei than 
that at w^hich the Clulean pioduct is sold to retailers While the 
former, if piepared by the retailer as is usually the case, costs approxi- 
mately 42 cents, the sirup made from Chilean fruit costs about 60 
cents "per bottle The explanation lies in the fact that the imported 
juice IS m a concentiated foim, to which sugar and a thmnmg fluid are 
added to make the siiup, wheieas the local product is oftered in sirup 
form Another factoi is that lailway freights fiom local producing 
centers to Santiago, the prmcipal consuming city, aie very high 
The miportation of fruit juices is small The quantities and values 
imported with coimtiies of origin are given below for 1926, 1927, 
and 192S 

Imports of Fruit Juices iisTO Chile 


fin pounds] 


Cojnrr'v | 1926 

1927 ^ 1923 

Gjinta X . 

fcpaiTi . 

UDirtdMirrs .. i 

Fr<iinct^ . 

236 

575s 

2 S73 

1, 57^ ^ 79 

<>4b 

1, 7S1 2, 502 

1 448 

Great Pntan . 

2,m 

6, 623 2, 795 

Tutil 

G 347 1 
=66S ' 

10, 62’s 1 16, 662 

Nl, 55b , 32 505 




While the total value imported during 1928 is negligible, it is m- 
t electing to note that this represents an mciease of almost 300 per 
l ent as compared with ihe total for 1926 It is thought that this 
inciease is accounted for by the installation of a number of soda 
fountains in Santiago and in Valparaiso within the last few years 
Imported fruit juices are generally packed m glass jars of approxi- 
mately 5 kilos net capacity* 



While ver}^ small amounts of fruit juices were brought m from 
France duimg 1928, there was a very marked increase m imports 
fiom that, country during 1929 A Santiago concern has recently 
received shipments fiom a French house, paying the following prices 
pel net kilo, m Fiench fiancs Oiange Lux, $1 77, strawberries, 
$2 75, pineapple, $4 95, and red and wkite cun ants, $2 97 

Quotations are largely governed by the degree of concentration 
and by the leputation a ceitam brand may enjoy However, it has 
not been possible to learn just what degree of concenti ation is most m 
demand 

While there is hardly any competition between the foieign and the 
locally made natural fruit juices, the sanitaiy department of the 
Chilean Government estimates that more than 80 per cent of the 
flavormgs for beveiages, ices, and confections are prepared from 
sirups made from synthetic essential oils 

That department analyzes the quality of these synthetic oils used 
in food products and rejects those it considers unfit for human 
consumption At present it exercises its own judgment as to approval 
01 rejection, but it is expected that legal provisions regulating the 
matter will be adopted m the near future Once such legal provi- 
sions become effective, it is probable that the use of synthet'C essential 
oils will be more lestricted, with the result that theie will be a much 
greater market m Chile for natural fruit juices, and manufacturers 
who now employ the former almost exclusively will resoit to the 
importation of the natural juices 

COLOMBIA 

Walter J Donnelly, American Commercial Attach6, Bogota 

Colombian pioducers supply the bulk of the reqmrements of frmt 
] ices used in the country Fruits are m abundance m all parts, and 
imports aie linuted to special preparations tiiat are not available in 
Colombia Grape juice, foi example, is popular and is brought m 
from foreign countries, chiefly the Umted States Mixed prepara- 
tions and some extracts are imported m moderate quantities The 
tendency is to secure the juices m Colombia, especially the plam 
products as used m the homes, hotels, bakeries, and clubs 

The unlimited supplies of a ivide variety of fruits m all sections of 
the countiy, with, the exception of Bogota, and a few other cities at 
high altitude, make it possible to extract the juices and maiket them 
m competition with imported products Apart from a few small 
factories and establishments for botthng soda, the juices consumed in 
the homes and frequently in clubs aie prepared on the premises. 
Lemon, orange, laspberry, stiawberry, and native juices and siiups 
are procured locally, with moderate quantities imported frorn foreign 
countries Special extiacts and juices impoited m 1927, the last year 
for wh»ch official figiiies are available, totaled 277,612 pounds valued 
at $29,629, of this the Umted States furnished 216,285 pounds worth 
$16,421 Spam, Germany, Gieat Britam, France, and otheis supphed 
the lemainder 

The tendency is to use increasmg quantities of extracts, with the 
result that the Umted States will obtain the bulk of the requirements 
that can not be secured m the countiy American-made extracts 
and man\ juices are well known and appreciated in Colombia 
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practicnllr confined to the action ties of a few individuals, mostly in the 
southern section of the country, and it is geneially only a side Ime 
-Ajiiong the best-known types of Chilean sirups aie those made 
from apples, pears, giapes, papayas, oranges, lemons, cherries, rasp- 
beines, and red and white currants Chile, because of climatic 
conditions, is divided mto three sections, noithern, central, and 
southern, and the diflerent fiuits hsted above glow best m diffeient 
sections For instance, in the southern Provinces of Chile e and 
Yaldma, apples, laspbeiries, and red and white cm i ants aie giown 
With best results, in the central section, cheiiies and giapes, while 
the more tiopical fruits such as oranges and lemons do best in the dry, 
semitropical northern 7one 

So far, Chilean fruit juices have been manufactured only in sirup 
form, and the concentrated product has not yet been attempted. 
The quahty of the sirups appears to be satisfactoiy and compares veiy 
favorably wnth those made from imported fruit juices Both the 
locally made pioducts and the sirup made from imported fruit jmces 
are used for beveiages and foi flavormg other dimks, ices, and dessei ts 
Fruit juices are not handled by distributing houses but aie usually 
imported by the manufacturers of sirups 

A rather unusual condition obtains in this industry, foi the cost 
price of a bottle of simp contaimng appioximately 800 grams, 
manufactured from imported fruit jiuce, is consideiably lower than 
that at wdneh the Chilean product is sold to retailers While the 
former, if prepared by the retailer as is usually the case, costs approxi- 
mately 42 cents, the simp made from Chilean fruit costs about 60 
cents per bottle The explanation lies in the fact that the impoited 
jmee is in a concentrated foiin, to w'hich sugar and a thmnmg fluid are 
added to make the suup, whereas the local product is oftered m sirup 
form Another factoi is that railway freights from local pioducing 
centers to Santiago, the prmcipal consuming city, aie very high 
The miportation of fiuit juices is small The quantities and values 
imported hnth coiintnes of origin aie given below" for 1926, 1927, 
and 192S 

Imports of Fruit Juices I^TO Chile 


[In pounds] 


C oantri j 

; 1926 j 

1927 , 

192^ 

Otran'f % _ 

236 

[ I, oTh ' 

646 

79 

fcpain 


2, 602 

Umted ''Uti'S, > . . 

2, 873 

, 

Francti ; 

448 

Gre’C BntauL. ^ 


6. 623 

2 795 

Tjnl 

6 347 

10,628 ' 

16, »»62 
^2 505 

liitil .Hlue 

566S 

3j'5 j 



While the total value imported during 1928 is negligible, it is in- 
te^e^tmg to note that this represents an mciease of almost 300 per 
< eiit as compared wuth nhe total for 1026 It is thought that this 
increase is accoiinTed for b}" the installation of a numbei of soda 
fountains m Santiae:o and in Valparaiso wnthin the last few years 
Imported frmt juices are generally packed m glass jars of approxi- 
mately o kilos net capacity. 



Wlule very small amounts of fruit juices were brought m from 
France dm mg 1928, there was a very marked increase m imports 
from thai country duiing 1929 A Santiago concern has recently 
received shipments from a Fiench house, paying the folloAving prices 
pel net kilo, m Fiench fiancs Oiange Lux, $1 77, strawbeines, 
$2 75, pmeapple, $4 95, and red and wlnte cun ants, $2 97 
Quotations are largely governed by the degree of concentration 
and by the leputation a certam brand may enjoy However, it has 
not been possible to learn just what degree of concenti ation is most m 
demand 

Willie there is hardly any competition between the foieign and the 
locally made natuial fruit juices, the sanitary department of the 
Chilean Government estimates that more than 80 pei cent of the 
flavoimgs for beveiages, ices, and confections are piepared from 
sirups made fiom synthetic essential oils 

That department analyzes the quality of these synthetic oils used 
m food products and rejects those it considers unfit foi human 
consumption At present it exercises its own judgment as to approval 
or rejection, but it is expected that legal provisions regulating the 
matter will be adopted in the neai future Once such legal provi- 
sions become effective, it is probable that the use of synthet c essential 
oils will be more restricted, with the lesiilt that theie will be a much 
greater market m Chile for natural fruit juices, and manufacturers 
who now employ the former almost exclusively will resoit to the 
importation of the natural juices 

COLOMBIA 

Walter J Donnelly, American Commercial Attach^, Bogota 

Colombian producers supply the bulk of the reqmrements of fruit 
1 ices used in the countiy Fruits are in abimdance in all parts, and 
imports are limited to special preparations tnat are not available m 
Colombia Giape juice, for example, is popular and is brought in 
from foreign countries, chiefly the Umted States Mixed prepara- 
tions and some extracts are imported m moderate quantities The 
tendency is to seciu*e the juices m Colombia, especially the plain 
products as used in the homes, hotels, bakeiies, and clubs 

The unlimited supplies of a mde vaiiety of fruits m all sections of 
the countiy, with the exception of Bogota, and a few other cities at 
high altitude, make it possible to extract the juices and market them 
in competition vuth imported products Apart from a few small 
factories and establishments foi bottlmg soda, the juices consumed in 
the homes and frequently in clubs aie prepared on the premises 
Lemon, orange, raspberry, strawberry, and native juices and siiups 
are procured locally, with moderate quantities imported from foreign 
countries Special extracts and juices impoited in 1927, the last year 
for wkfch oificial figuies are available, totaled 277,612 pounds valued 
at $29,629, of this the United States fuimshed 216,285 pounds worth 
$16,421 Spam, Germany, Gieat Britain, France, and otheis supplied 
the remainder 

The tendency is to use mcreasmg quantities of extracts, with the 
result that the Umted States will obtam the bulk of the requirements 
that can not be seemed m the country American-made extracts 
and inan\ juices are well known and appreciated in Colombia 



Bakenp>, cluh^, and hoinewues pielei the special Ameiican piep- 
aiatu>iis td all the impoited lines 

The ^iicce^s oi Amencau mariufactiuers m obtaining such a laige 
shaie (d th'^ impoit tiade of these ai tides is due to the supeiioiity 
of the piodiicts, fa^olablc puces, selection of capable agents, and 
eftectue distiibution It has been demonstiated that selling thioiigh 
reliable and enteipiismg agents is the most satisfactory method As 
theie axe few exclusively wholesale houses m Colombia, the agents 
sell diiect to consumers and manuiacturexs 

Aside fiom local juices and extiacts, the American products expeii- 
ence some competition with Spanish, Geiman, Fiench, and Biitish 
extiactb As a lule, these extracts aie imported m aluminum con- 
tamers 

The zmniediate piospects foi mcieasmg the sale of Ameiican juices 
and exiiacts aie imlavorable, oumg to the seiious economic depiession 
pievailmg thioiighout the country Puichases aie being limited to 
essentials With an impiovement in general conditions, the im- 
portation of extiacts and special juices should advance 

COST 4 RIC4 

R L tickles, Xinerlcan \ice Consul, San Jose 

Ko fuiit juices foi use as beverages are produced m Costa Rica, but 
there are two small concerns in San Jose winch make an extract from 
oranges, maianones (cashew i, blackberries, nispero (Mespihis qeiman- 
'ica), and ceitain othei fiuits m season Fiom this extiact a so- 
called wine IS manufactmed, having a certain cjuantity of alcohol, 
and -iigai tu a gieat extent Thi^ wine is quite smnlai to the orange, 
gmgei, and othei wines inamilactuied in the "West Indies The 
national liquoi factory aho pioduces what may be classed as coi dials, 
the tlavoiing consisting dmost ent elv of synthetic extracts, although 
oceasionallv m season a small quantity of blackbernes and oianges 
and some othei tiopical fiiiits are used 

The only imported fiuit juice obtainable is grape juice manufactured 
in the Umled States 

The following aie the impoitations of essences and extiacts during 
1925, i92b, and 1927 

Imports op Fruit EssjEncejj and Extracts into Costa Rica 

fin pounds.] 


Couctry 

1 , 

192,5 1 1926 19-7 Countn 

I . 

192,j 

1926 

1927 

1 , . 
Uui el Kri~ ux... 

. 

Fririre 

Iu’% - 

' 4m ! y 4f> * 10 -i'li ' Vetherlands 

9 iWj ' 2 ^ j _2 j Other loud tFiP',,.. 

16 2,.! 1 9 M2"i 1 i 

2'*.] 425 1 2 4^2, TotAl 

d" , lifl 1 4.n ' Total \aluG . 

140 

' 1 

1,307 

2, 469 
117 

1,237 

30, 400 
^ 17 , 72fj 

26, 090 
$14, 139 

27 S57 
$lh 117 


As the above statistics denote, Germany is the keenest competitor, 
wuth the United Kingdom thrnl The Netheilands also is a relatively 
impoitant supplier 

Formerly it was the general piactice for local diug firms to im- 
port flavoring extracts m concentiated form for jobbing to the 
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produceis of sirups and aerated water, but for some tune the latter 
have imported direct The drug stores continue to import small 
quantities for sale to the general public in small units after dilution 
There is no local production, and competition is confined to the 
countiies listed in the above statistics 

Contamers are both glass and lightly porcelam coated alununum 
bottles, ranging in size from 1 to 5 kilos each, with aluminum bottles 
most generally used* They are usually packed m corrugated card- 
board packages containing 10 kilos each and shipped by parcel post. 
The folio wmg prices were taken from a catalogue of a Netherland 
firm, whose terms are generally 90 days sight less 3 per cent for cash 
Prices are net, per kilo 


Effervescing material $4 40 

Coloring material 3 20 

Rose 6 00 

Raspberry 1 40 

Grape 2 60 

Kola champagne 2 10-3 20 

Lemon — 3 20 


Peach $1 50-2 00 

Orange 2 40-4 80 

Pineapple 1 60 

Cream soda 4. 00 

Vailmeum 8 00 

Straw berry 3 60 

Gmger ale 2 40 


The flavors most m demand are kola champagne, cream soda, and 
lemon, m the order given 

There are no particular factors affectmg prices, the local demand 
running from the lowest to the medium priced, where there is more 
than one grade of flavor 

All flavoring material is imported in the highest concentrated 
form possible, usually dilutable six to eight tunes, the few soda 
fountains being located m drug stores A very sweet drmk is de- 
manded and easily supphed, as the production of sugar is one of the 
relatively important industries of the countiy The soft-drink 
industry is qmte extensive m Costa Rica Probably there is no 
easily accessible point m the country w^here bottled aerated water 
may not be obtained 

CUBA 


Fredenck Todd, Amencan Commercial Attach^, Habana 

Cuba IS producmg pmeapple juice m considerable quantities, and 
it appears that there will be an mcrease m that mdustry Several 
producers of pure pmeapple juice have developed their industry to 
the point where they are able to extract pmeapple juice add pack it m 
air-tight 5-gallon cans which will keep for a reasonable period of 
tune, and it appears that a market for the juice is bemg estabhshed in 
the United States 

Pmeapple jmce is used extensively m Cuba, where it is the most 
popular drmk It is sold in bottles and as a charged drink The 
juice IS diluted m water There is a very extensive distribution of 
at least two brands of this pure pmeapple-jmce drmk, ^^Jupina/^ 
manufactured at Guanajay, and ‘^Jugo de Pma Liborio,” manufac- 
tured m Habana The juice for the lattei is produced on several 
large special pmeapple plantations, at least one of which is now 
preparing to ship also to the Umted States Owmg to the seasonal 
character of the supply of pmeapple jmce, considerable attention 
has been paid to the method of preservation so that the supply can 
be kept running evenly throughout the seasons of demand 



Orange juice is used in bottled drinks also to a very consideiable 
extent There is very httle sale of straight oiange juice The juice 
of the oiange is used" for supplying the bulk of one Ameiican drink 
extensively sold in Cuba, 'vvhich, however, derives its distinctive 
flavoi by means of an emulsion made from orange imd m the United 
States 

The Habana company mentioned above manufactures a drmk 
knowm as “Ironbeer,^^ apparently a mixture of various frmt jmces 
and probably carrying certam synthetic flavors The use of real 
fruit juice m these drmks is legarded as small There is a popular 
dnnk knovni as '^Chanipan Sport which is of this general character, 
consistmg of a thin solution of frmt juice shghtly flavored vuth 
essential oils, probably of synthetic ongm 

In addition to the extensive orgamzed manufactuie of pmeapple 
juice and the somewhat less extensive manufacture of orange jmce 
for bottlmg, there is probably a considerable aggregate use of the 
freshly prepared juices m cafes and similar resorts, where orangeade 
IS a f^ly popular dnnk The jiuces of characteristic Cuban frmts, 
such as the sour sap (guanabana), lemon, orange, pmeapple, custard 
apple (chinmoya), sugar apple (anon,) namey, tamannd, coconut, 
mango, watermelon, and others, are either employed directly m the 
preparation of coohng drmks and ices or preserved m the form of 
simps for like use Chocolate sirup is also extensively used in that 
wav 

There is a small but strong local industry producmg the sirups of 
the fruits mentioned, which are sold to cafes for dispensing m the 
forms mdicated The use of grapefruit juice seems to be small at 
present, but estabhshments are addmg grapefruitade to their hsts 
It may be remarked that in addition to guava paste there is also the 
manufacture and sale of namey, mango, tamannd, orange, and other 
pasto 

Pmeapple jmce is not only used in the pure, unfermented form but 
now appears m the form of pineapple cider and of a pineapple wme 

There is not an extensive sale m Cuba of imported fruit juices 
Several of the larger and finer grocery stores carry grape juice, Amen- 
can cider, vanous berry jmces, lime jmce, and certam popular com- 
binations of frmt jmces well Imown in the United States, but their 
sale is small The sale of grape jmce leads very considerably It is 
said that there is a considerable household use of grape jmce, even 
among the Cubans, for medicinal purposes 

The heaviest use of imported fruit j mce is of Spamsh ciders There 
is a large distribution of these, all bodegas'^ carrymg them every- 
where throughout Cuba For the most part these ciders are mclmed 
to run hard, and certain brands resembling champagne are served m 
the place of wine on occasions The sale of straight apple juice, 
minus the fermentation, is not strong An attempt was recently 
made to substitute Spamsh imfermented apple juice foi American 
grape juice, hut the sale turned out to be so small as not to warrant 
further importations There does not appear to be any distmct 
trend in the importation of fruit juices. 

The distribution of imported fruit jmces is overwhelmingly through 
the grocery and bodega^' trade in Cuba There is very little sale 
of fruit jmces ovp the counter excepting m the case of freslily made 
drinks Grape juice and cider are dispensed through the leadmg 



grocery stores and occasionally m high-class bodegas,” and grape 
juice has a certain sale also in drug stores An American cham store 
which has seveial branches in Habana is said to be distributing con- 
siderable quantities of grape juice by the glass 

Owing to the campaign now spreading over Cuba for the consump- 
tion of Cuban pioducts, this would not seem to be an opportune time 
for tiying to introduce American fruit juices mto Cuba The tariff 
on fruit juices is already so high as nearly to double the landed cost 
of most of our products of this class American giape juice, apple 
cider, and possibly other juices that can be taken either full strength 
01 with watei as beveiages, might easily find an increased sale m 
Cuba, but if the sale became noticeably important, measures would 
undoubtedly be taken to restrict the impoitation The fact is un- 
questionable that wuth the exception of pineapple juice Cuba does 
not produce fiuit juices of high quality for straight drmking as 
beveiages Cuban oranges do not have the taste and flavor nor 
quahty of juices of American oranges American interests might 
develop branch pioduction m Cuba, possibly usmg American raw 
materials to some extent, but the political factor must be reckoned 
with 

The Cuban popular drmks contammg dilutions of fruit juices sell 
universally in 9-ounce bottles, which aie usually retailed m the or- 
dmary “bodegas” and caf4s at 5 cents but cost 10 cents at more 
pretentious bars The dealer’s cost price very frequently runs as 
low as 42 cents per case of 24 bottles This does not refer to the 
pmeapple dimks, which cost more to produce and are sold by dealers 
at a lower margin of profit than some of the othei drmks 
The packmg of bottled goods entermg Cuba now presents a con- 
siderable pioblem because of the fact that the use of corrugated paper 
and even of cardboard m plamer form brmgs a high duty charge. 
At piesent, strong wooden boxes are best for cases 

Although there is a heavy handicap on the importation of American 
fruit juices, the brands of grape juice sell at retail at a remarkably 
shght advance on the prices charged m the United States 
The best method of handhng products of this kmd is through an 
active manufacturers’ agent who will find his own way of organiamg 
distiibution 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Albion W Johnson, American Vice Consul, Santo Domingo 

There is httle or no local or home manufacture of fruit juices m the 
Domimcan Republic Importations are small and are not believed 
to be mcreasmg materially There are no recent statistics showmg 
m what quantities frmt juices have been imported or from what 
countries they came 

IMost Umted States fruit-jmce manufacturers catering to the market 
have their local agents m Santo Dommgo, from whom the soft-drink 
manufacture! s may obtain stocks Other Amencan-made fruit 
juices, as weU as those of British and German ongin, are obtamed by 
the consumers direct 

The local soft-drmk manufacturers are ever on the alert for new 
formulas If a new soft drmk that will “take” with the pubhc can 
be made at reasonable cost, the demand for its frmt-jmce base wiU 
obviously increase 
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The fiuit juices consumed m local manufactuie proceed from three 
mam sources, the United States, England, and Germany 

Fiom the viewpoint of quahty the United States has a stiong com- 
petitor m the British products, which are considered locally to be m 
geneial of unquestionable superiority to any other make, but which 
neveitheless have the drawback of being more costly than either the 
American or the German fruit jiuces The German products are the 
least costly, but also the most inferioi m quality Hence, at the 
present time, the greatest demand is for fruit juices made m the 
United States 

Barrmg lemon and vanilla flavors, which are made from the natural 
product, practically all the so-called fruit juices are synthetic 

Fruit jmces imported from the Umted States generally are received 
in 1-gallon glass contamers, four or six m a wooden case, packed m 
excelsior Those sent by England are m 5-kilo and 10-kilo aluminum 
Imed (or glazed) metal contamers, four or moie packed m a wooden 
case wuth sawdust Those from Germany are put up in alummum 
containers vnih patent glazed mtenor suiface, m 2K, 5, and 10 kilo 
sizes, packed several in a box, accordmg to size, m sawdust 

As befoie stated, prices m general are governed by quality, and they 
remain practically imchanged throughout the year, despite the heavier 
demand m the summer months The only factor materially aftectmg 
price IS the size of the order One \vell-lmo\vn American Arm allows 
its Santo Dommgo customers a discount of 10 per cent on all orders 
exceedmg 10 gallons 

ECUADOR 

John T Wamwright, American Vice Consul, Guayaquil 

Owing to the vaiied chmate of Ecuador, both tropical frmts and 
those of the temperate zone are grown durmg the entire year Restau- 
rants and ice-cream pallors general!}- use fresh fruit juices made from 
the native liuits of the countiy, preparmg them as the need arises 
The favorite flavois are orange, lemon, pineapple, and naianjilla (a 
small, lather sour, native orange) NaranjiUa sweetened with sugar 
IS also piepared locally and sold in small bottles for use in the lestau- 
rants and cafes This product is made from fiuit grown in the Ambato 
Valley, but the pioduction is very small 

There are about eight distillenes that make fiiut sirups The 
prmcipal one is m Guayaqml StrawUerry, raspberry, grenadme, and 
orange sifups are made from the local fnut juices, md a small amount 
of sirups from imported essences Grape jmce is also made by two 
companies, which also import grape jmce m a concentrated form from 
Spam m barrels of 200 hters The quahty of the grape jmce pro- 
duced locally 15 very good, and it has been a senous competitor with 
foreign varieties 

Pure fnut essences, fruit essences mixed with chenncal mateiials, 
and synthetic essences are imported It is estimated that only 
about 30 per cent of the imports are of pure fruit juices, as the con- 
centrated essences are considered not only to be more economical 
but to give the beverages a supeiior aroma and flavor Strawberry, 
raspberry, grenadine, lemon, hme, orange, pear, and mixed fruit 
sirups, flavorings, and essences are imported, and also apiicot, cherry, 
peach, strawbeiry, raspberry, currant, orange, and pineapple friut 
juices 

There are m Ecuador nine soft-drink factories and about a dozen 
small eonceins whose production is estimated at 618,000 dozen half- 



bottles of nonalcoholic beyerages, worth around $177,800 a year. 
The pioducts include lemon cream, grape juice, and other soft drinks 
yuth fruit flavoimgs They aie geneially flavored with imported 
essences 

The majoiity of the imports are from the United States, Germany, 
Switzeiland, England, and the Netherlands The Ameiican jmces 
and essences vary considerably m both pi ice and quahty, but are 
favored by the largest and best factories The two laigest local 
producers of soft drinks buy about 50 per cent of then flavoring ex- 
tracts from the United States 

The cheapest fiiut juices come from the Netherlands and supply 
the demands of the small firms German, Swnss, English, and 
Netherland firms are also represented About 80 per cent of the fiiiit 
juices and essences aie imported for the use of soft-dnnk producers 
and bottlers at Guayaquil The business is practically entiiely 
confined to the coast 

Below aie given the only statistics available at present m regard 
to the importation of fruit juices, sirups, and essences It will be 
noted that no figures are given for 1927, as yet, they aie not available 
for that year Also, the classifications were made on a different basis 
foi 1928 than for 1925 and 1926 

Imports of Fruit Juices and Essences into Ecuador 

[In pounds] 


Item 

1925 

192t} 

1928 

Fruit juices 

United States 



7,308 

4,844 

688 

320 

90 

132 

64 

Spain _ 



France 



Gerinan\ _ __ __ __ _ 



Denmark . _ _ 



ItllV- - - - - 




Chile. - - 



Total . 





13, 246 
$3 109 

Total ^aluc 



tpple juice 

United ‘States 



1 800 

1 

, 1 2S3 

I 1 407 


England 


Total - . 



1 800 
$113 

2 690 
$171 


Total \alue . 


Grape juice 

United States . . ... _ 


2,423 

507 

1 

3,530 ^ 
1 554 1 
4, 727 
580 1 
10, 391 
$691 


spam . - 

France. _ 


Total __ ... _ 

2 030 
$380 


Total \alue 


Fruit sirups 

&erinan\ . 



3 172 

‘ - 


Spam _ - 

342 

414 

14b 


France. . ... . 



England . 

Total - - 



904 

$58 

3 172 
$303 


Total \alue. .. _ __ __ 


Fruit essences 

United ates 

Englann 


4, 447 
3, 982 

2 328 
3. 144 1 
49 

1 695 

7 792 
2, 224 
123 
183 

3,666 
1 235 
1. 861 
3 214 
106 
538 
24 

Germany. __ 

Netherlands 

Italj- - 

France 

Denmark 



Total 

13, 960 
ro 

12, 017 

10, 644 
$8 R 6 

T‘^+alvalu« 



Tlie laigei plants older direct from Europe and the United States^ 
but some of the Anieiican and European houses whose products are 
sold in Ecuadui also have an agent The agents sell to the smaller 
plants, and to the lestaiiiaiits, and bais, small cj[uantities as needed 
They leceive 10 pei cent commission as a rule, and the teims of sale 
raiy fioni sight diaft to ISO days It is customary loi the Eiuopean 
hoiises to give veiy long ci edits It is imdemtood that one house 
distribute^ piodiict^ on a consignment basis thiough an agent Its 
lepiesentatiVG receives small shipments on consignments which he 
distiibutes to the small buvers Veiy little adveitismg is done The 
leadmg diug stores use a small quantity ot essences, and also sell 
them at letad 

At present, ovung to the economical depiession prevailing thiough- 
out Ecuador, it is not considered that there is much likelihood of 
mcreasmg the demand However, m the future the demand is 
bound to mciease, as cool, refreshing beveiages are almost a necessity, 
and the local manufactuie of soft drinks is expanding The demand 
from established producers ot soft diinks for fruit essences and 
fiavormgs can probably be augmented bv intensive salesmanship, 
and new plants will piobably be started that vnll offei a larger market 
when economic conditions improve The produceis of soft drmks 
do not wish to change the essences that they aie accustomed to use 
for fear of changing the flavor and quality ot their pioduct For 
this reason it would be necessary to convmce them of the value of a 
different essence or of the possibility of putting on the maiket a new 
and superior beverage through the use of an American essence. 
The demand for these products could be mci eased only by hard 
work and expert salesmanship on the pait of an expert in the trade 

The demand from the smallei produceis can be inci eased only by 
placmg on the market cheaper brands For them price is the detei- 
mimng factor, and quality is sacrificed to it The small producer of 
soft drinks will buy the cheapest essences possible Owmg to the 
taiiff law, the sale of small quantities of essences at a low piice is 
difficult Legal weight on which duty is assessed includes contamer 
and vTappmg, but not case and packmg Therefore essences imported 
m small quantities m bottles have to pay a much highei duty than if 
imported in large quantities m drums The best method of sellmg 
to the small consumei, and of reducmg the price so as to mcrease the 
demand from that source, would be to send essences in large dmms 
to a local representative, who would bottle and distribute them 

It is not thought that there is much possibility of mcreasmg the 
demand for pure fruit jmces, or for fruit flavorings for use m the 
home or even m hotels and restaurants The excellent quality, 
great variety, and extieme cheapness of the local fiuits are severe 
handicaps to the sale of imported fruit juices Extensive advertismg 
would probably slightly increase the demand, but it is considered to 
be^ doubtful that it would be woith the outlay Aniencan grape 
juice is not widely sold, and the demand for it comes practically only 
from foreigners. The miportation of apple cider has ceased 

The demand for essences can be increased by sendmg an expeit in 
the mamifacture^of soft dunks to visit the larger produceis, and by 
the appointment' of a local repiesentative to bottle and sell a cheaper 
grade of essence that wmuld be shipped to him in bulk 



The chief competition comes irom sjntlietic products, which aie 
often impoited as if they weie natural 3 uices oi essences The two 
largest plants have small laboratoiies, but the amount of woik that 
IS done m them is small Otheiwise there is no examination made 
and no attempt to legulate the impoitation oi use of synthetic prod- 
ucts, although the use of sacchaime is piohibited by law The duty 
on synthetic juices and essences is the same as that foi the pure 
pioduct, and they sell at a much lowei pi ice Colormg matter is 

nit impoited, as it is made locally by the chemical treatment of sugar 
The laige lactones import essences m drums of 50 liters or in large 
bottles The smaller ones in bottles of 1 or 1)4 lolos They are 
geneially caielully packed with wood shavings in cases of half a 
dozen It is best to import only m laige drums and later, if necessary, 
bottle the shipment at Guayaquil 

American grape ]uice and apple cider is shipped in cases of 6 dozen 
half-pmt 01 3 dozen pint bottles 

All packing should be done with gieat care, as the goods are hkely 
to receive lough handling while bemg transferied fiom the ship to 
lighters and then to shoie Also, packing foi shipments that might 
spoil should be siutable for the Tropics 

The cost of locally prepaied sirup is 10 20 each for small bottles m 
cases of 12 bottles and $0 20 extra for the case Fruit essences five 
times concentrated fiom Germany vary m price fioni S3 S5 to $5 50 
a lolo, lemon essence fifteen times concentiated costs $14, and orange 
juice $13 a kilo Ameiican essences range in price fiom $3 to 
$7 50 a kilo The Dutch essences are much cheaper, langing fiom 
$1 40 to $4 a lolo Grape juice made from giapes impoited from 
Spam sells foi $1 20 foi a bottle of 180 giams Ameiican grape juice 
c 1 f Guayaquil is $6 75 foi a case of 72 half-pmt bottles and $5 75 
for a case of 36 pint bottles It is sold wholesale for $10 for 36 pint 
bottles and $14 40 foi 72 half-pmt bottles 

The two most impoitant factois affecting prices that should be 
noted are that essences must pay a duty accordmg to their legal 
weight, and synthetic pioducts are probably sold as pine pioducts 
Competition is very keen, especially fiom Germany, so that in order 
to increase the sales of Ameiican juices it is necessary iiot only to 
meet foreign puces, but to adapt sales methods to local conditions 
The majoritv of agents who repiesent concerns impoitmg fiuit juices 
and essences consider it as a side line, as the demand is not veiy great, 
and the laige factoiies import directly fiom the United States and 
Euiope As the sales made through agents aie neither niimeious nor 
large, thev aie apt to neglect this Ime Also, ver}^ little adveitising is 
being done at present 

In entermg the Ecuadoiian maiket the piesent economical situation 
should be consideied and the fact that the earning povei of the major- 
ity of the people is not sufncient foi them to spend much money on 
luxmies Also, it should be noted that the demand foi these products 
IS practicaUv entuely lestiicted to the coast 

Any concern that appoints an agent should take the gieatest care 
in his selection, and it is not recommended that any goods be slupped 
on consignment The greatest caie should be taken m giving credit 
In the absence of thoroughly leliable leports as to customers’ solvency, 
goods should be slupped only on a cash basis or against confirmed 
irrevocable ciedits m the United States Theie is danger ui shipping 



W’ltli sight dicift attached to documents, as consignees not inf i equently 
decline" to pay the diafts leaving the meichaiidise m the custom- 
house to “shippers’ oidei,” and imdei the piesent laiv the goods are 
subject to sale at auction if not claiiiied -ynthm 60 days 

Quotations aie geneially c i 1 , including coiisulai chaiges, which 
aie 4 pel cent of the amount of the mvuice All coiiespondencc and 
aciveitising should be in the Spanish language Diiect shipments can 
be made liom Xew T'oik and iiorn New Oileans 

GU4.TEMAL4 

Joe D WaUtrom, Office of Commercial \ttache, Guatemala 

The only tiuit juitcs piuduced m Guatemala aie those which aie 
sold as beceiagcs such as oiangeade and lemonade 

Ebsentes and extracts aie included under the cla^bificatiou ol fiuit 
juices, and tiiese aie all impoited .Vll impoits aie giouped midei the 
customhouse classification of “Extracts and essences ioi sweet mixed 
chinks ” 

The unpoits iindei this classification foi 1927 and 192S aie as 
follow’s 

Imports or Ffuit Juices, E^sexces, and Extracts ixto Guctemvlc 


Count 

1 

! 

, 192b 

I 

C ountr.> 

1 

i027 ' 

Pf2b 

German\ ' 

XJnitefi _ . , _ _ 

1 

$2 413 
ti,4Sl 
53 

840 

2 034 

! Switzerland 

France. 1 

^1 jbl 
214 

$330 

770 

Spam ' 

Netherlands i 

Eiitiland 1 

Mexico- 



.73 

24 

' Total — - 

1 Total, poun(’S- . .. j 

r 1 

I i 

13 102 
10, OoO 

n, 035 
11, 040 


Appioximately 20 to 2d pei cent of the above mipoits came via 
paicel post 

Duung the past few" ycais theie has been a laige iiiciease m the 
amount oi solt clunks bottled, such as those flavoied wntli oiange, 
cheiTj, and giape The iiavormg essences for these beveiages aie 
usually impoited diiect by the bottlmg wmiks, and a veiy laige per- 
centage of such essences comes fioin the timtecl btates 

The soda-tountam mdustiy m Guatemala is still in its iriancy 
Theie are only three oi lour estabhshments which aie equivalent to 
the Ameiican soft-dnnk parloi However, theie aie mam" small 
neighborhood shops, all of which cany stocks of bottled wmtci and 
sometimes sell flavored beveiages by the glass These soda loimtams 
and small shops buy then extiacts fioin the iaige nnpoiteis It is 
estimated that the mipoitation of these flavoiing cxtiacts is evenly 
dnnded between the United States and Eiuope 

the Uiated States supphes piactically all of the extiacts for 
botthng wmrks, Europe naturally supphes most all ot the essences 
(such as grenadine and orchato) which aie used m malang cocktails 
and othei dunks It must be borne m mind that in Guatemala soft 
drmk-> compete with alcohohc dnnlcs 

Essfuicc^s m smallei quantities, especially those conuug via parcel 
post, often aie shipped in 1 or 5 pound sealed tms Other e^^sences, 
such as gr, uadmeiiomEuiope, are fiequently put up in bottles On 



account of the lelatively high freight lates and import duty, some 
saving would be eftected by the use of tm containeis, assunung that 
this means less weight 

HAITI 

George D Lament, Amencan Vice Consul, Port au Pnnee 

There is no commeicial pioduction of fruit juices in Haiti Several 
individuals have made unsuccessful attempts at such production m 
connection with the manufactuie of pie^erves and beveiages, their 
failuie has been attributed to lack of demand, high price of their 
supplies, and lack of skilled labor ^ One attempt to manufacture pie- 
serves from flint juices on a commercial scale was hampeied by the 
high cost of containers and sugai The manufactuiei found that 
glass jars used as contameis cost 9 cents each by the time the tians- 
portation costs and duty weie paid and sugar ov^er 6 cents per pound 
even though it is produced in Haiti Pieserves and fiiut-juice 
beveiages aie all produced in households at the present time 

The follovung fruit juices are used in malang preserves Lime, 
orange, grapefruit, guava, and pineapple The juice of the geviUe, 
or sour orange, is used to make Enghsh marmalade Fiona the 
corosol (or soiii sop) juice is extracted which is used for llavoiing, 
especially with ice cream Juice of hmes, oi anges, lemons, and gi ape- 
fruit is used for beveiages 

The folio vnng table gives the value of imports of fruit juices, 
except grape juice, by cpantity, value, and coimtiy of ongin for the 
fiscal years ended September 30 of 1928, and 1929 

Imports or Fruit Juices (Except Gripe Juice) into Hviti 


Country of origin 

1927- 

-2S 

1928*29 

Liters j 

Value i 

Liters 

Value 

Francp - 

Gerraanv- - - 

United States 

d,ViO ! 
434 , 
79 1 

$693 

226 

37 

91 
18 i 
155 

$63 

14 

120 

Total 

3 603 ' 

i i 

956 1 

264 

197 


The folio vnng table gives the imports of mineral and medicinal 
waters, aerated or carbonated waters, sweetened or flavored wateis, 
kola, grape juice, gmgei beer, loot beer, and other nonalcohohc 
beveiages for the fiscal years ended September 30 of 1928, and 1929: 


Imports of Nonalcoholic Beverages into Haiti 


Countrj of origin 

1927-28 

1928-20 

Countrj of origin 

192^- 

*28 

' 192S-29 

! 

Liters 

Value 

1 

Liters 

Value 

Liters 

Value 

j Liters 

Vclue 

1 

Belgium 

Canal Zone 



175 

57 

$61 

37 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom- 

1, 472 
4, 193 

$782 
1,8S5 
4, 609 

! 4o6 
< 20 

$230 

4 

France 

Germans ______ __ 

22,689 

6,290 

do 

1 

$3, 787 
1, 096 

15, 457 
1,120 
42 

2,664 

290 

13 

United States __ 

16, 710 

1 IL 244 

4,171 

Jamaica 

1 

Total - 

51, 387 

12, 169 

j 28, 571 ; 

7,520 



The following table gives the imports of liquor essences and ex- 
tracts foi the pieparation of drinks even without alcohol durmg the 
fiscal yeais ended Septenibez 30 of 1928, and 1929 This classifica- 
tion also includes patent medicines containing more than 14 per cent 
alcohol 

Imports of Liquor EbSEvcEs and Extracts into Haiti 


Countri of origin 

1927-25 

192S-20 

Country of origin 

192--2S 

192S-29 

Kilos A '^lue 

Kdos \ alue 

Kilos 

Value 

Kilos 

A alue 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Dominican Be- 
public 

1,056 ! Si 074 
194 391 

li^4 1 369 

11 j 17 

3,001 ' 3S2 

bil , 1,89b 

71 , 79 

170 1 406 

Switzerland 

Umted Kingdom, 
United States 

Toiul 

1 

2,456 

6,442 

$4 

6,115 

9,212 

"i, 797‘ 
8,590 

*$5,’434 
10, 241 

10,944 i 13,0S2 

1 

14,460 

j 21,440 


An increasing proportion of fruit juices now comes from the United 
States The Brasseiie Nationale, which produces on an average of 
2,400 bottles of carbonated beverages pei day, is now one of the 
prmcipal importers All of the fruit jmces and extracts it uses come 
from the Umted States It imports actual extracts of orange, 
lemon, and hme Synthetic juices imported by that organization 
are for the manufacture of grape soda, cherry soda, and root beer 
Extract of kola nut for the manufactuie of the beverage kola comes 
largelv from European countries This product is not manufactured 
by the Brasserie Nationale but by numerous indmdual producers 
Fruit juices and extracts of fiuit juices imported by the various 
phaimacies usually come from European countiies Phaimacies and 
other deaiei's, except those who manufacture beverages, import 
orange, lemon, cherry, and pineapple juice 

Fruit-juice beverages and soft drinlis manufactured of fruit juices 
aie sold m mnumeiable small shops, m groceiy stores, at bais wheie 
alcoholic hquors are sold, and at various clubs Impoited fiuit 
juices and beverages are usually obtamed through local commission 
agents, although a few aie accustomed to obtaining them by diiect 
importation 

The possibility of increasing the demand for fruit juices depends 
upon several factors The average purchasing powe of the Haitian 
people IS very small However, they do buy cheap candy and con- 
fectionery, and kola has a wide sale throughout the countiy Any 
large increase m demand would probably be contingent upon an 
augmented industnal development of the coimtiy -with a consequent 
increase in piirchasmg povrer Any beverage to be popular wuth the 
native population should be cheap and should be sw^eet Both of 
these factois are combined in kola That beveiage is not oniv sweet 
but it retails at 3 cents foi a 6-ounce bottle and 5 cents for a 12-omice 
bottle 

Kola, knowm locally as kola champagne, is made locally by seveial 
individual manufacturers The extract from rvhich the beverage is 
made is mostlv imported from England One impoitmg firm sells 
the extract to the vanous manufactuiers Although it may be ob- 
tained vnth practically any flavor, the extract is usually imported in 



lemon, orange, grenadine, ginger ale, raspberry, and strawberry- 
flavors 

The following soft drinks are manufactured by the Bxasseiie Na- 
tionale and usually retail for 5 cents per G-ounce bottle Coco cola, 
root beer, oiange crush, lemon crush, lime crush, grape soda, cherry 
soda, and gmgei ale The average daily pioduction by the organiza- 
tion IS 2,400 bottles Its products have become mcieasingly popular 
since its oiganization in 1927 and at present are marketed m all the 
impoitant cities of Haiti AU of the above products are carbonated. 

The local manufactiiie of an Ameiican punch was staited in 1929. 
This beverage is not carbonated It consists of a patented giape 
flavoring mixed with sugai siiup and water The flavoring is im- 
ported from the Umted States It does not have a wide sale at 
present but is becoming increasingly popular The usual letail price 
IS 5 cents per 6-ounce bottle Grape juice is the only pure-fiuit 
beverage sold m Haiti at present It is impoited from the United 
States m 4-oimce bottles Each such bottle usually retails for 20 
cents Because of its high price it finds but a very small market 
All fruit juices except kola, imported foi flavormg carbonated bev- 
erages and for the punch mentioned above, come in 1 -gallon glass 
jars Kola extiact is impoited in glass jars of 2)2 kilos and earthen 
jais of 5 kilos Other extracts aie imported in 55-gallon bariels 
already mixed with sugai sirup 

Jars of fruit juices and fruit-juice extiacts aie shipped m wooden 
cases with straw paclong to prevent bieakage 
The followung aie the landed costs at Port au Prince of vaiious 
fiuit jmces and fimt-juice extiacts used in making beverages Orange, 
lemon, and lime ciush, $20 pei gallon, grape, cherry, ginger ale, loot 
beer, and punch, $14 per gallon 

Kola extract costs $4 to $5 per kilo fob Manchester, England 
None of the foregomg are really extiacts of fruit except kola, orango 
ciiish, lime crush, and lemon crush The punch is made with an 
artificial giape flavoring 

MEXICO 

Albert F Nufer, Assistant Commercial Attache, Mexico City 

The maiket m Mexico for imported fiuit jmces is veiy small With 
the exception of small quantities of grape juice and apple juice 
imported fiom the United States m bottles (quaits, pints, half pints,, 
and eighths), no fimt jmces are miported mto Mexico 
An Ameiican company installed a plant foi the pioduction of orange 
jince about a veai ago This plant has a capacity of 10 tons of oianges 
daily Anothei film prepaies small quantities of raspbeiry and straw- 
berry sirup m 1 -liter bottles and m demijohns, foi which a limited 
demand exists, chiefly among the foreign population There is no 
othei commeicial production of fruit jmces in Mexico 
There is a veiy laige demand foi fiesh-fimt dunks and lefresh- 
ments, m Mexico, but the umumeiable lefieshment stands and ice- 
cream pailois where soft dunks are sold piepare then own fimt jmces 
In view of the abundant yeai -round supply of fresh frmt m Mexico 
and to the high import duty on the imported aiticle, it would appear 
to be rather impracticable to try to sell imported fruit jmces 



NICARAGUA 

Girran Teall, ^mencan Vice Consul, Corinto 

Juice fiuits such as oianges, limes, and pineapples aie abundant 
in Nicaiagua, but theie is no regular industiy engaged m the exti ac- 
tion of iiuit juices Restaiiiant and bar owners and vendois ot soft 
dnnks extiact the juices themselres, keeping on hand only sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand of a day oi two Oiange and lime 
dunks aie sold on the stieets by native women, and tresh fiuit is so 
inexpensive as to make the use ot miported fiuit piepaiations by those 
vendois out of the question Oranges and limes genei all}^ sell for about 
40 cents a hundied 

Import statistics do not show the amount of frmt juices imported 
It IS believed that any juices m the form of siiups are included under 
an item Other beveiages and trmt juices,'^ which totaled about 
S13,000 in 1928 According to local manutactures of nonalcoholic 
drmkb, not ovei $5,000 of that total is made up of impoited iruit- 
juice piepaiations With the exception of grape juice, which was 
intioduced some time ago with little success, it is believed that no fiuit 
juices m then natural state are shipped into the countiy Imports 
are laigely made up of essences or synthetic flavoimgs which are used 
to loim the basis of soft dnnks The most populai flavoi of this type 
IS cola, which forms about 50 per cent of total mipoits The remainder 
is made up almost entirely of lemon, stiawberry, laspbeiiy, and cheny 
essences which are pui chased by bottleis diiectly fiom the foieign 
manufactuier 

The countries of origm of these essences are the United States, 
Germany, and the Netheilands, in order of importance A local 
bottler states that the American pi oduct is superior to the manufac- 
tures of other loreign countries m that it is stionger and consequently 
more economical to use 

The flavorings aie impoited in glass and alummum jugs Those 
coming from Geimany contam 1 liter, whde those from the United 
States hold a gallon The largest containeis come from the Nether- 
lands and run as high as 7)1 liteis The beverages into W'hich the 
essences aie made are prepaied, bottled, and sold by small dealers 
directly to the public 

Essences from the United Statens are the most expensive, costmg the 
bottler about $12 a gallon, w^hile the Geiman products aie quoted 
at about 88 c i t Uoimto This diffeience m price, how^evei, is 
balanced by the superiority ot the Ameiican essences 

The standard of lx\uiig is low, and it is estimated that less than 5 per 
cent of the people have annual incomes of more than $5,000 and that 
about 15 pel cent have incomes betw^een $1,000 and $5,000 The low 
purchasmg power of the people, the low^ cost of locally prepared fruit 
juices, and the mcreubing populaiity of beer, w^hich has lecently 
resulted m the opening of a local brewery at Managua, are believed 
to be the chief factors w’hich have tended to discourage the importation 
of natmal fruit juices It is believed, how^ever, that though there is 
little or no possibility for the sale of foreign fruit juices in their natural 
form, American essences might find mcreased sales wuth the aid of some- 
what extensive advertising Carter's ''Kola/' an Enghsh beverage 
imported in bottles, is w^ell estabhshed on the market, and it is only 
gradually that local bottlers are findmg themselves m a position to 
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produce a competing product, despite the high cost of the imported 
beverage The small capital of local bottlers would make it necessary 
for the American manufacturer to paiticipate in at least a share of the 
expense of mtroducmg their products to the market 

It would seem, therefore, that sales of American frmt essences on 
the domestic market might be inci eased with the aid of an advertismg 
campaign Whether or not such increase m sales would be worth the 
trouble and expense to the American exporter could, of course, only 
he judged after an actual trial 


PERU 

O C Townseiid#..Ainencan Commercial Attach^, Lima 

Frmt juices produced in Peru consist of orange and lemon flavors 
used by soda manufacturers, fountam estabhshments, bars, and hotels 
inHhe prepaiation of beverages 

The imports consist of grape jmces and jmces other than orange and 
lemon, also of flavormg extracts for soda water and confectionery 
There is a downward trend in the imports from yeai to year, owing to 
an increased consumption of domestic frmt jmces 

Imports come direct to soda-water and confectioneiy manufacturers, 
soda-fountam estabhshments, and grocery and foodstuff dealers 
Orders aie placed through manufacturers’ agents 

It is probable the demand for frmt jmces can not be mcreased, as 
the use of jmces ob tamed from locally produced frmts is growmg, be- 
cause of the cheapness in price of oranges and lemons, the favorite 
flavors Foreign competition is keen and is offered by Great Bntam, 
Germany, and the Netherlands 

The follovmag table shows the trend of imports during the last three 
years 

Imports or Sirups, Fruit Juices, and Flavoring Extracts into Peru 


[In pounds] 


Type and country of ongin 

1926 

1027 

1928 

Sirups and fruit juices without alcohol 

United States -- - . 

! 14, 224 

1 7 324 

3 , 258 
1,517 

1 362 
640 

S,311 
12, 194 
2,368 
408 

1 SS6 

3,060 

6, 658 
4, 555 
2, 747 
154 
1,931 

Great Britain - 

Germany . 

France . 

Other countries 

Total - 


2S 325 

29 227 

16,045 

Soda water and confection-lla\ oring extracts 

Great Britian _ _ __ - 

■ '1 

5 194 ' 
4, 270 

3 113 

1 630 
335 

3,620 

4,220 

2 125 
2,010 
212 

2, 288 
3,926 
1, 505 
1,437 
112 

United States 

German\ _ 

Netherlands _ 

Other countries _ __ - 

Total - - -- 

14, 542 

12,187 

9, 26S 



Small containers are in largest demand, to pz event bieakage and to 
assist local impoiteis in disposmg of the goods Fruit juices for 
cocktails and other beverages come in / 2 , and K Iher glass bottles, 
packed 12 bottles to a case Eetail puce averages fiom $1 20 to 
40 a litei 



Soda watei and confection-fiavoring extiacts come m 1-kilo and 
}j-kilo glass bottles and m cases of 10 to 20 kilos Puces lange fiom 
JS to SIO pet lalo 

The domestic confectionery indiistiy consummg fiavoimg extiacts 
13 not miportant The gi Giving use of local iiuits fuithei restricts 
the demand tor foieigii goods Families piepaie then own fiuit 
juices loi home consumption and haiboi a prejudice m tiu oi ot the 
Iresh products ftom the man}' available tiopicai fiuits 

PORTO RICO 

Rowland "W elcii Assistant Trade Commissioner, San Juan 

Poito Ek'O buys appioximately $500,000 woitii of fiuit juices and 
beverages annuallv, despite the fact that local dunks made of vaiious 
fuiits, nuts, and pLants aie usually available at low puces Jmmg the 
entile yeai 

Iiapoits of flint juices and beverages fiom the contmentai United 
States and foieign countries aie mcluded in customs lecords iinJei one 
heading It ib knmvra, however, that most of the figuies iindei that 
heading are lor beverages and not foi juices With the exception 
of grape juice, Poito Rico has little reason to tuin to otliei miikets 
foi ns supply of fiiiit juices 

There is a wide vauetv of dimks made locally fiom fuiits, nuts, 
and even plants Piobably the most popiilii of all iocallv made 
drinks is the "jugo de china’' (oiange juice), made tioin uncultivated 
oranges, fiequently refeiied to as ^S\uld'’ manges They are ioiown 
locally as ^‘chinas ’’ They aie usually plentiful and cheap, fiequently 
sellmg for less than a cent each \Wien the fiiiit is scarce and the 
price high, the juice is generally mixed with watei Moie fiequentlv, 
however, the drmk sold is pure oiange juice This retails fiom 5 to 
10 cents a glass 

Grapefiuit juice is also populai and geneiaily plentiful The 
juice of the pineapple is less populai and is plentiful only duang the 
spimg haivest season 

Agua de coco (coconut vrater') is populai, paiticulailv oi long the 
coimtiy people The end is cut oft the gieen cncuinu \\hi(‘U handed 
to the ciistoniei, vho drinks the liquid contents and thiovs the 
husk away The iipe coconut, geneialiv known on the muniend, 
contains little watei and is not sold foi the dunk it conJains Coco- 
nuts sold foi the watei thev contain hiinz anyvdieie lioiu 2 io 7 
cents letail Gieeu coconuts aie fiecjiieutly peddled horn Imuse to 
hoii«e 111 caits Wagonloads of them are to be found at tiie laee 
tia^ks and siindar public places of amusement 

Ginirapo de cana is a drmk made of sugauaiic vdneh is populai 
among the pooler classes It retails fiom 1 to 5 cents a gloss This 
is also peddled tiom house to house in cans and baneis mi little 
publicaits, some of them specially built, painted, and decoiated for 
the purpc»se 

Tamarmdo iS a juice made fiom tamarind and can ustuTly be pm- 
cdiased in soda fountains and lestamants Tamaunds aie fiequently 
scaice, and that drink is not as populai as otheis 

Refersc<) de guanabenas is a drink made of the juice of the local 
guanabana, iisaally found distasteful to the contmentai American 
but nevertheless stid in aVmndance in seda fountains and lestauiants 



and used to a considei’able extent as a flavoring for ice cieam and 
ires 

Hoichata de chufa and horchata de almendras are drmks which 
have their oiigm m Spam Chufa is a dried root imported diiectly 
fiom Spam, whde almendra is the almond The drinks are made 
locally and sold m neaily all soda fountains 

Although all these can not be classified as fiuit-juice drinks, they 
nevertheless have a direct bearing on the island's tiade m fiuit 
juices It may readily be seen that theie is little m the line of frmt 
juices that the local citizens might desiie Nevertheless, grape- 
juice IS popiilai, and consideiable quantities aie shipped mto Porto 
Rico iroin the mainland, little or none is imported fiom foieign 
countiies The largei stores and soda fountains cateimg to the 
better class sell the best grape juice available, but the smaller places 
stock cheap giape juice of a wide variety of makes Loganbeiry 
juice may be obtained only in the larger and bettei-class groceries, 
which also frecpiently sell mixed fiuit juices, geneially used for 
punches and cocktails Soda fouiitams dispense various fruit 
drmks made fiom synthetic siiups, but they are not generally populai 
Some synthetic fiiut juices and sirups are purchased from the mam- 
land by local soda-watei bottling compames, of which theie are 
a large number 

Customs lecords for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1928, 
show that Poito Rico piiichased 1395,974 worth of fiuit juices ancl 
beverages from the mainland of the United States Pmchases 
during the fiscal yeai which ended June 30, 1929, totaled $440,820 

Foreign impoits were listed as beveiages only, no fiuit juices bemg 
included Duiing the fiscal year of 1927-28, impoits of beveiages 
fiom foieign countries totaled $40,805 Dmmg the fiscal yeai 
1928-29 foieign impoits of beverages were valued at $99,748 Ivlost 
of the foreign beverages are neai beeis 

Of the total amount of frmt jmces and beverages brought m fiom 
the continental United States, only a small percentage is fiuit 
juices Most of the imports are beveiages, and it is generally believed 
that ginger ale makes up the majoixty of the impoits The increase 
in pmchases during 1928-29 over 1927-28 was said to be due to the 
fact that the hurricane of Septembei, 1928, destroyed most of the 
native fruits of the island and left little for local frmt-jmee drinks 
Probably this also paitically explains the inciease in the amount 
of beveiages impoited from foreign countries, although some of 
this increase is due to a strong sdes campaign maugmated by a 
Damsh expoi ter of near beer Aftei that company became successful 
in its local sales, other foreign beer manufactmers entered the market 
Three foieign neai beers aie now dnectly imported and sold locally, 
and some others aie shipped via New York 

Fruit jmces and beverages, mcludmg synthetic jmces and flavonngs, 
aie sold locally through sales agents workmg almost exclusively on a 
commission basis Quotations are usually made c i f San Juan, 
Mayaguez, or Ponce, 30 days sight draft, 2 per cent discount for cash 
Sales agents generally get 5 per cent commission 

There is httle possibdity of aitificially stimulatmg the demand for 
frmt jmces oi beverages The trade possibly will be less m the 
immediate future, with plenty of local jmces and beverages available, 
than in the past when the local product was scarce 



Some stmiuliis might be given to paiticular biands of beverages 
Advertising has been found to be effective Most of this is placed in 
local newspapers and magazines and also through placaids and window 
and coimter displays The posteis are illustiated in atti active colors 
and the copv is in Spanish 

An .Vmencan manufactuiei of gmger ale has done considerable 
adveitismg thiough local newspapeis and magazines and with small 
placaids 

The local niaiket both for }mces and beveiages is highly competi- 
tive, as may be seen fiom the foiegomg Besides the competition 
offeied by local fimt juices, theie is one local manufactuiei of neai 
beer, one bottler of mineial w^ater from a local sprmg, and many 
bottleis of soda watei Soda-w^atei bottling plants are located in 
almost every towm of any size in the island Theie is also a beveiage 
bottlmg plant m San Juan, which covers all of Porto Rico 

There is consideiable competition betw^een distributor ot beverages. 
The sale of near beei has become Inglily competitive m its own class, 
and the same competition is found betw^een distnbutois of ginger ale 
manufactuied on the mainland, and between all of those distiibiitors 
and local bottleis Distiibutors of fruit juices and fruit-juiee dimlvs 
manufactured on the inamland compete with each othei and also 
have to meet the competition offeied by locally made fiuit-jmce 
drmks, w^lnch are usually veiy low^ in pi ice 

Agents for beverages fiequently giye special concessions to laige 
buyers, and it has been lepoited that agents foi both gmgei ale and 
near beer have offeied waiters m restauiants and hotels special lebates 
foi bottle caps letmned to them The agents pay the w’aiteis up to 
1 cent foi each bottle cap letuined This offer is made to eiicouiage 
W’aiters to serve that particulai biand w^hen gmgei ale or neai beei is 
called foi by name mstead of grade oi make 

Bottles used locally aic of the same size and shape as i -ed on the 
mainland The same paclang methods used foi shipments m the 
contmental Umted States also aie geneially used for shipments to 
Porto Eico Most of the shipments are made from New York with 
a journe}" of only fom oi five days to Porto Rico Cargo is unloaded 
at San Juan and also at Aiecibo, Mayaguez, and Ponce Such a 
small amount of handlmg requires no particular care in packing 
Shippers make considerable use of cardboaid caitons honeycombed 
with cardboard to keep the bottles apart Impoiters and local agents 
leport that this method is entuely satisfactory and that there is 
practically no breakage wheieas some bieakage has been noted m 
shipments m w^ooden boxes Near beei is packed 2 dozen to the 
carton and sometimes 10 dozen to the barrel Some is shipped 5 and 
G dozen to the wooden case, ^vued both ends Gmger ale fiequently 
IS shipped 50 bottles to the wooden case, wued both ends, and it also 
comes 1 dozen m a cardboard carton, four cartons m a mre-tied bundle 
Beer comes m standard bottles Gmger ale usually comes m 6 and 
12 ounce bottles, sometimes m smaller sizes, and grapejmee is shipped 
m all sizes generally used m the mamland 

The demand for fruit diinks and bevei ages of all lands is regulated 
by pnee A large quantity of cheap-qu^ty drmks is sold locally. 
Pnees for grape juice are more or less standard, although m the smaller 
stores catering to the poorer classes several grades of grape jiuce of 
the very poor quality can be purchased at prices considerably below 



those asked for quality products Quality near beer retails for 26 
cents, cheaper giades sell from 15 to 25 cents Probably 90 per cent 
of the near beer sold locally is dark and sweet, generally classified as 
^^stout,” ^^double stout/' and even ^Hriple stout " Ginger ale retails 
for 25 cents for the 12-ounce bottle and 15 cents for the 6-ounce 
size The retailer makes about 8 cents on the large bottle 

URUGUAY 

Connie R Herron, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Montevideo 

There is little or no demand for fruit sirups or fiuit juices m 
Uruguay There are only two or three soft drmks on the market 
Ameiican and British gmger ale are also sold, the former bemg recently 
mtroduced on the market and enjoying excellent distribution Those 
drinks constitute almost exclusively the nonalcoholic drmks con- 
sumed in Uruguay 

There is only one soda fountain located m Montevideo, and it has 
appaiently met with little success 

According to import statistics, no fruit juices are impoited with the 
exception of nonalcoholic grape juice 

The average Uiuguayan does not manifest any desne to partake of 
soda-fountam beverages Beer is comparatively cheap, and the public 
uses it extensively In the inteiior, wheie beer is moie expensive 
because of fieight costs, cana is used to a laige extent Women and 
children, as a lule, drink light wines and beei Along the beaches,, 
paiks, amusement parks, etc , oiange and lemon dimks are sold, but 
then consumption in comparison with the alcoholic beverages is mcon- 
sequential 

Obviously, customs have an impoitant bearmg on the market possi- 
bihties It may be stated that theie is a very small market at the 
present time, but it is not unlikely that the products could be sold at 
a futme time 

The essence for soft dimks is imported by the local bottimg works, 
and the suup is made locally A small quantity of essence is pro- 
duced locally but the amount is inconsequential The product of one 
orange-product company is of mfenor quality and does not satisfy 
the tastes of the public m general Some orange pulp is imported 
from Europe, but its sale is small, prmcipally because of its high 
costs and the almost prohibitive duties 

It IS probable that fiuit juices may be effectively introduced by an 
active and extensive advertismg campaign On the other hand, it is 
not believed that the maiket possibilities would justify the expendi- 
ture Customs are a difficult problem, and it would require a great 
amount of propaganda to sway the public to soft drmlcs, especially 
smce alcoholic beveiages are much m evidence 

VENEZUELA 

O K Strackbein, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Caracas 

The maiket for frmt jmces m Venezuela is rather small In place 
of frmt jmces, flavormg extracts and natuial and synthetic essen- 
tial oils are largely used There is no production of fruit juices in 
Venezuela on a commercial scale, and the demand for them is therefore 
supphed from abioad 



According to the official Venezuelan statistics, the 1928 imports 
of fruit juices totaled appioximately $19,600, most of which came 
from the Umted States 

The imports aie handled nearly altogethei by sales agents who sell 
to soit-dnnk bottlers and manufacturers of confectionery Theie are 
only a few direct mipoiteis 

The increase of demand depends upon the gradual increase of soft- 
dnnk manufacture and such other industries as consume frmt jmces 
There seems to be no method available for direct stimulation of 
demand The chief competitor of fruit jmces and extracts is cola, 
with which most of the locally manufactuied soft drmks aie flavored 

Importation is largely made m alninmum or glass containeis and 
kegs Sizes lange from 1 to 25 kilos, but a common size is around 
5 hters The prices on the Enghsh product mostly sold is higher 
than quoted on most Amenoan brands, but the product is said to be 
more concentrated 

The confectionery trade takes extract and jmces such as oiange, lime, 
lemon, vanilla, cherry, peach, strawberry, pmeapple, etc 

The best method of entermg the market is by appointment of a 

'QqIac: flcrAnf, 
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FOREWORD 


Mainly as the result of the ^^closei settlement schemes of Victoria 
and Ne\V South Wales, m conjunction ^vith iriigation developments 
m those States, the Austialian canned-fruit industry has developed 
rapidly in lecent yeais The pioduction of canned apiicots, peaches, 
and peais increased fiom approximately 550,000 cases of 24-30 
ounce cans in 1921-22 to 1,626,000 cases in 1927-28 Two-thnds 
of the output IS available for home consumption and one-third is 
expoited, the lespective amounts m 1927-28 bemg 1,089,000 cases 
and 537,000 cases Of the exports the United Kmgdom takes from 
SO to 90 pel cent, the remainder bemg sent mostly to New Zealand 
and Canada Austialian consumption of canned fruit has, by ag- 
gressive adveitismg, mci eased to such extent that it now amounts 
to aiound foui cans per capita 

Twentv canneries now process peaches, apricots, and peais By 
fai the greatei pait ot the pioduction is vi thin the State of Vic- 
toiia, of which the Goulbuin Valley is the pnncipal area New 
South Wales — with its Murrumbidgee aiea, centered at Griffith and 
Lee ton — lanks second m impoitance of its output 

Laige amounts of money have been spent on iirigation and diiectly 
on the fiuit-giowmg industiy, both bv the States and the Fedeial 
Government The land pioducmg canning vaiieties of fimt, however, 
IS very small, m companson with the available inigated aieas On 
the whole, theie is no tendency toward mci easing acieages of canning 
fruits 

In companson with tiie Ameiican, the Australian canning industiy 
suffeis from lelatively low yields per acre, and its costs of pioduction 
aie veiy high Furthermoie, it pays moie for fresh fruit and realizes 
smallei puces for the canned fruits — parnculaily because standard 
grades are piactically the only type packed Canned fnut sold on 
the Austialian market leturns from 12 to 36 cents per dozen more 
than It does foi export 

This bulletin tieat^, among other subjects, of the development of 
the industry m i elation to irrigation — talang up the important Mur- 
rumbidgee and Goulbum Valley projects, and irrigation and soil 
problems — the vane ties of fiuits planted, the yields per acre, costs of 
production^ canmng and canmng costs, grading of canned fruits, and 
the marketing oigamzation of the industry 

William L Cooper, Director, 

Bureau oj Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

July, 1930, 
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AUSTRALIAN CANNED-FRUIT INDUSTRY 

Trade Commissioner E C. Squire, Sydney 


The Australian canned-fiuit industry has developed rapidly m 
recent years Production of canned apncots, peaches, and pears 
increased from approximately 550,000 cases of 24-30-ounce cans m 
1921-22 to 1,626,000 cases m 1927-28, and pioduction this season 
mil probably equal the latter figure This expansion is mamly the 
result of '^closei settlement schemes of Victoria and New South 
Wales m conjunction with imgation developments undei taken by 
those States Large amounts of money have been spent on nngation 
and directly on the fruit-growing mdustiy, both by States and the 
Fedeial Government Because of unexpectedly high costs durmg 
developmental periods, and foi other leasons, it has been found that 
the canned-fruit mdustry can not pay expenses and mterest on all 
moneys expended Large sums have aheady been written off, but 
not a suflacient amount for the industry to bear under present 
conditions 

The contmuation of unsatisfactory financial results caused the 
Federal Government a shoit time ago to have an economic survey 
made of the mdustiy The commission made a decided recommen- 
dation agamst furthei extension at present Since then unsatisfac- 
tory financial conditions of the States and Commonwealth have 
caused Government tieasurers to cut expenditure diastically, which 
piobably means practically no Government-assisted extensions m 
the near future, and then changed pohcy may leave the mdustry with 
more of the responsibihty for its own financial well-bemg 

DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RELATION TO IRRIGATION 

For many years canmng varieties of tiee frmts have been grown in 
nearly aU the States Ab^out 1912-13 a large extension of plantings 
began, and came as a result of the pohcy mentioned of popuiatmg 
thickly the areas that could be urigated on the Mm ray River and its 
tributaries — particularly New South Wales and Victoria A rapid 
development took place just before the war and foi some time after 
a large amount of land had been made leady by irngation, and the 
two States mentioned, m ordei to mduce rapid settlement, financed 
settlers, often practically to the fuU extent of then lequirements and 
givmg them long terms for repayment When the soldiers com- 
menced to return they particulaily were assisted m this fashion 
The areas where great extensions took place and which now produce 
the major part of Australians canned tree frmts w^ere the Goulbuin 
Valley m Victoiia and the Mmiumbidgee irrigation area in New 
South Wales 

Apparently, the governments had not m all cases completely 
appreciated that additional outlets would have to be provided for 
the products of these assisted settlers The canmng of fruits had 
previously been done by private compames It was qmte suddenly 
reahzed, particularly in the Goulburn Valley, that canneries would 

(I) 



hare to be piovided, and tlnee cooperative cannenes weie built At 
Leeton the State canneiy was expanded and a cooperative canneiy, 
also, at Adelaide, South Austialia These cooperative and State 
cannenes weie financed wholly or partially by the States, and have 
added to the States' financial bin dens continuously, except Shep- 
paiton and Adelaide The othei three aie still in that position 
While the expansion mentioned was the outgiowth of extension m 
iingation, fuithei great expansion could take place without the 
mauguiation of aii^^ othei schemes, because the land undei canning 
vaiieties of fruit is very small in propoition to available imgated 
areas The likelihood of water shoitage m of the impoitant 
iingation areas in Kew South Wales oi ATctoiia is remote 

In New South Wales the aiea under irrigated crops in 1928 totaled 
74,811 acies, of vrhich 21 000 acres weie undei fruit Of the 74,811 
acies, that given to hay iingation lepresented 31, Wentwoith (Curl- 
waa and Coomealia) 2,181, and Muriumbidgee 72,599 acres 

Plantings of peaches, apiicots, and peais account foi only shghtly 
over 4,000 acies in the Jvliiiiiimbidgee aiea Since 1928 theie has 
been a laige increase in land under iriigated ciops and land iirigated 
not imdei ciops m the iVluiiimihidgee aiea, yet the acieage under 
fimt has not incieased The total land undei iingation in 1930 m 
the Muiiumbidgee aiea is about 140,000 acies 

MURKUMBIDGEE AND GOLLBORN V\LLE\ IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

In view’ ot the lelationship outlined, a briel descnption of the 
Miuiumbidgee and Qoulbuin Valiev iingation pi ejects vail suffice 
The Buiienjuck Reseivoii (staited in 1912 and completed last yeai, 
but laigely m use seveial years ) c onsei ves and legulates the flow' of the 
Muriumbidgee About 250 miles below water is diveited fiom the 
nvei by giavitation to the mam canal supplymg the iingation aiea 
The dam, the complete iingation system, and land acquiied for 
settlement weie all paid foi by the State of New South Wales A 
great part of the buildings on the area weie paid toi and aie managed 
by the State These all represent at present a capital mvestment of 
$41,283,184, of winch the Fedeial Government has made a contiibu** 
tion toward cost of sokliei settlements of SV250,527 This whole 
Aluriumbidgee enteiprise is tieated as an mdustiial undeitalang and 
wffiile It produced Ironi water lates and otheiwuse S522,122 over walk- 
ing expenses m 1928-29, the interest amounted to $1,906,097, showing 
a net loss of 81,383,975 This mcluded a loss on the State cannery of 
$137,167 {mteiest and depieciation charges) 

This is a somewdiat bettei showing than the pievioiis year, with 
regard to which the commission studying the mJustiy stated 

If the water rates m South Wa’es ^\ere based on the actual cost of main- 
tenance and interest as shown, mduding lutere^^t on a propurtnui of headworks, 
the present rate vould ha\e to be multiplied b\ 3 2, vhich would mean that the 
rate of 82^43 per acre-foot on horticultural holdings ser\cd by gra\itation would 
become S7 78 per acre-foot, and that all other rates would have to be increased 
proportionately If the interest on headw orks w ere omitted, the rate of $2 43 
per acre-foot would ha\e to be increased to 85 67 per acre-foot, and all other rates 
would ha\ e to be multiplied bj 2 333 

In fairness to the Water Conservation and Irngation Commission, it 
should be said that construction of dam urigation project and cannery 
were made largely durmg a period of very high cost durmg and soon 
after the war Though the nngatxon comnussion has been brmgmg 



the pioposed area undei iriigation as rapidly as possible, only about 
40 per cent of available water is being utilized at present, and of 
comse present areas developed are being charged mth total mteiest of 
project 

In Victoria the Goulburn Valley iirigation operations aie not treated 
as a sepal ate industrial undertalang, and consequently it would be 
more difficult to piesent a concise financial pictiue of that aiea^s 
opeiations Victoria altogethei has a total loan expenditure of 
$109,603,725 on woiks foi watei supply, on which annual interest 
chaiges for the year 1928-29 were $4,908,608 Much of this expendi- 
tuie IS on uncompleted woiks or otherwise not m a position to yield 
levenue to covei the interest charges Hoivevei, $2,620,086 of this 
interest acciued on woiks now m a position to make pioper contiibu- 
tion, and such woiks leturned $1,802,844 last yesii 

The above compiehensive view of Victoiian waterwoiks is not 
paiticulaily peitment m consideration of the Goulbiun aiea, since 
it IS but a pait The position theie is put concisely, however, by the 
Migiation Commission, as follows 

In the Goulburn Valiev, Victoria, the late chaiged by the State Risers and 
Water Supply Commission is $1 46 per acre foot, whereas, according to advice 
from that commission, a charge of approximately $2 43 per acre foot would be 
necessary to meet all these costs An important point in connection with this 
chaige is that the State Ruers and Watei Supply Commission of Victoiia is 
debarred by legislation fiom chaiging more than 4 per cent mteiest on ail capital 
expended on woiks of supply foi irrigation puiposes, wheieas tne a\erage mteiest 
paid on the loan liability of the Commission, as indicated in a leport of the 
Victoiian Parliamentai} Committee of Public Accounts, dated Novembei 20, 1928, 
IS 4 72 pei cent, and wiU piobabiv inciease when existing loans have to be repaid 

The land undei ungated cultuie in 1929 was 471,695 acres m 
Victoiia, of winch the Goulbiun schemes compiised 245,658 acies 
Land under vineyards, oichaids, and gaidens accounted for 21,700 
acres of the Goulburn scheme, and of this cannmg vaiieties of iiuits 
account foi slightly ovei 9,000 acies, yet the Goulburn Valley com- 
piises ovei 50 per cent of all i^ustialian canned tiee fruits This 
will indicate that fuithei extensions aie not dependent on fiuther 
extensions of iriigation 

The Goulburn Valley obtams water for uiigation fiom the Goul- 
buin River, a tiibutaiy of the Mmray A gieat part of the water is 
diveited duect at the Goulburn wtu The Sugailoaf Reseivou has 
just been completed, a considei able distance fmther up stieam, to 
conseive and legiilate water, and anothei laige reseivoir, the Waianga, 
IS mcorpoiated in the scheme 

IRRIGATION AND SOIL PROBLEMS 

In consideiing the piincipal uiigation systems in w^hich canmng 
frmts are pioduced, mention should be made of some of the ungation 
and soil pioblems 

In New’" South Wales, around Lee ton and Giiffith, soil on which 
frmts are bemg pioduced appaiently langes fiom 12 to 22 mches 
deep, wut-h exceptions both w^ays, and it appears liom obsei vations of a 
numbei of tests that 14 to 16 inches of soil is lather typical 

Experienced Ameiican oichardists wffio have visited the area leport 
the existence ol basically unsmtable soil conditions Lffiderneath 
this soil IS a hard pan, mto wffiich w ater seeps veiy slowly, and drainage 
through IS piactically mipossible, since the hard pan extends to 
unknowm depths The soil is lather loose, and it is difficult to avoid 



supeisatuiation at the top of the hard pan ^^High watei table 
foims quickly, and because the hard pan contains a considerable 
amount of salts, alkali sod conditions must continually be guaided 
against Tree loots of canning fruits scarcely penetrate the haid- 
pan to an impoitant extent, which is a difficulty owmg to the shallow 
sod A proper drainage of irrigation water would assist greatly in 
overcoming the difficulty, but the land for the most part is almost 
flat, and theie is no satisfactory way to drain, except by expensive 
pumping schemes, which are receiving some consideration (Sir 
John Russell, who some time ago visited Austraha, stated in a recent 
book on sods that oveihead spimkler systems of sod migation may 
yet piove the only safe way of ti eating some of the Austialian sods ) 
It IS said that some of the sods in the aiea not now planted to tiee 
fruits are moie suitable than those now utdized 

The accepted geological theory is that the Murray Basin, including 
the Muiiumbidgee, were pi ehis tone ally ocean bed, and this is said 
to account for sod peculiarities, including salt contents 

In the Goulbmn area sod pioblems also occui, but they aie not the 
same, ovung to the fact that the sod above haid pan is shghtly 
thickei and is heavy and mclmed to become haid Difficulty occuis 
in gettmg the watei mto the sod Contoui gives satisfactory 
drainage facilities and adequate dramage has largely been con- 
structed Nevertheless, seepage difficulties occui, and some small 
areas have gone out of pioduction, as a lesult 

CANNED TREE FRUITS 

The production, consumption, and expoit of canned tiee fruits 
follows 


AuSTRALIIX PrODUCTIOX, Co^btTMPTION, AXD ExPORT OF ClNXED TrEE FrUITS 
[On bdsis of ea'ses of 24-30 ounce cans] 


Year 

Product mn 


E\ports by country of destination 


Ayafiable 
for Aus- 
tralian 
consump- 
tion 1 

United 

Kingdom 

New 

Zeilind 

Canada 

East 

Others 

Total 

APRICOTS 

im-24 

3 50 420 

35, S430 
95,900 

3S, ISO 


35S 

320 

64,668 

117,994 

71, 752 
89,506 



207, 5(10 

20, OCW 


1, 922 

1,072 



115,071 

12,900 

22, 680 



2,333 

3,09S 

41,011 

94,664 

1&2G-27 

174,170 

30 

26, 247 

3,014 

420 

655 

28, 366 

145 810 

1927-25 

21S, 790 

58,229 

22, S38 

2,270 

I 442 

1,015 

85,800 

162, 990 

PEAfUES 









1923-24 

470, 051 

3S 903 

44, 196 


722 

1,378 

85, 199 

393,852 

l924-2"> 

bU 900 

132, ■>00 

31,000 


3, 675 

1, 177 

108, 352 

475 548 

192>26 i 

! 755, 999 

, 621,300 1 

153, UOO 
46,444 
285, (>44 

13, 500 
52,000 



8,102 

1,552 

220,384 
105, 581 

538, 615 
515, 779 

I&2fi-27 

4,036 

hm 

1927-2^ 


43, 258 

20,426 

3,370 

1,924 

354,622 

628, 316 

PEARS 

1*023-21 - 

215 074 

310,870 

1, 848 ; 


506 

1 

296 

126, 520 

119,154 

1924-20 

254,000 

1 229,Q<jO 

137,000 

4, 500 
4,910 
i, 488 : 


2,577 

73S 

144, SZ5 
33, 725 

139, 185 
195,275 
365, 579 

1925-29 

24,000 

37 


4, 179 

596 

1929-27 

171, 750 

j 84 

1 3SU 

1,212 

6,201 

1927-25 

1 394,615 

87, 940 

3,204 

1,870 

2,276 

1,35S 

00,744 

297,871 

TOTAL 

1 








1923-2-i 

f 801, 145 

1 1,135 400 
1, 123 n74 

194. G33 
3(>4,%0 
189,0130 

78, 174 
11,500 


1,586 

8,174 

12 

1,194 

276, 387 

584,753 
704, 239 
828,554 

3924-2 ^ 


1 2,087 

11 796 

431, 161 
295,120 

1920-29 

M 130 


r>26-27 

1 967 330 

46,511 

, 81, 731 

5,134^ 
24, 578 

3, 349 

i 3,419 

140, 14s 

827, 168 

1927-2S 

, 1,620, <43 

431,813 

j 69,390 

7,088 

1 4,297 

537, 106 

1,089,177 


5 The qx^mtities set out m this column m respect to the servernl >ears were not necessarily consumed m 
tlic individual years mdic-ated, but figures are not available to show precisely, in respect of each year, the 
quantitiaa consumed and earned forward, respectnely 




PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


The following table gives the production of the 1928 and 1929 
seasons, by States 

Production in 1928 and 1929, bt Stites 

[Cases of 24-30 ounce cans] 


state 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Total 

1928 

1929 

1928 1 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Victoria 

New South Wales 

South Australia 

Tasmania- - - 

149, 716 
41, 538 
7,409 
50 127 

163 299 
23, 000 
8,845 
42, 336 

1 

718 039 1 
246,636 i 
18,263 

471,496 

179,727 

1 11,704 

; 247, 799 

1 28,905 
63, 688 
64, 223 

194,181 ' 
43, 114 
20, 231 
28, 544 

1, 115, 554 ' 
317,079 
89, 3bU 
104, 3 j0 

828,979 
245, 841 
40, 780 
70, 880 

Total 

248, 790 

237, 480 

982, 938 1 662, 927 

1 

394, 615 

286,073 

1, 626, 343 

1, 186 480 


STATISTICS OF THE 1929 SEASON 

Expoits of the 1929 season up to Januaiy 1, 1930, in cases of 
24-30-ounce cans totaled 513,283, compiising apiicots, 121,578, 
peaches, 307,717, pears, 83,988 

Australian Exports bi Destinations to June 30, 1929 


[Cases of 21-30 ounce cans] 


Country of destination 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Total 


68,044 

6,157 

1,873 

336 

320 

132, 060 
16,852 

1 16, 308 

! 669 

470 

54, 931 
499 
952 ' 
624 
327 

255,036 
23, 508 
19, 133 
1,629 
1, 116 


Canada - - 

The East - 

Other pountr'es _ __ 

Total. « - ------ 

76, 730 

166, 3o9 

57, 333 

300, 422 



A general statement of the 1929 canned fimt np to January 1, 1930, 
follows Stocks of canned apiicots, peaches, and pears m Australia 
carried ovei into the 1930 season were as follows 


Stocks, Januaet 1, 1930 



Cases of 48 

Cases of 24 

Cases of 24 

Xliscellane- 

Class of frmt 

16 ounce 

21-ounce 

30 ounce 

ous sizes 


cans 

cans 

cans 

cases of 24 

r 

Apricots 

1,281 

122 

57, 787 

5 

Peaches 





Halves - - -- -- - 

3,003 


o2, 957 

32 

Sliced 

1,188 


7 549 

4 

Pear'^ - - 

6,044 


64 031 

4 

Totil — - 

11,516 

122 

182, 324 

45 


It is estimated that the consumption of canned apncots, peaches, 
and pears m Australia during the year 1929 was 1,010,130 cases of 
24-30-ounce cans, oi approximately 4 cans per capita 


Estimated Consumption in 1929 
[C ises of 24-30 ounce canij] 


Item 


Apneod 

Peaches 

Pe trs 

Total 

C irr’ o%6r bto( kis iia of Dec 31, 192S. 


72 MO 

1 1 

399, 571 

59, 232 

530 994 

Plus qu^ntitx proCfSsed iy29sea&on . 

— 

. 237,4'50 I 

1 692 92S 

2S9, 074 

l,lb9,4S2 


QU'intit\ a\ail Me in 1929 

b exports dm mg 1929 

Le'3 c trri over stocks a^, of Dec 31, 1929. .. 

Dstim'' ted con«:umi)tion during 1929 . . 


309,970 '1,062,400 
121, MS 107 767 
79, It.y I t4, SOS 


345 309 I 1 717, 479 
83, OSS 1 513 2S3 

70,OS9 M4 093 


12S 923 i rSO 974 191,232 ^ 1 OM, 130 


E\poits in 1929 neaily equaled those of 1928, despite the decieased 
crop This was caused by the very heavy cairv-over of the pievious 
season 

OUTLOOK FOR PRODUCTION IN 1930-31 SE4SON 

It wiU be seen liom the foiegoing that by the tune the new season's 
pack becomes available, stocks m Austraha should be piactically 
exhausted, on the basis of yearly consumption 

It IS at picseiit being estimated loughly bv the trade that the 
coming pack wiR leach the record yeai of 1927-28 of 1,020,000 cases 
of 24 tins 

The super intendents of 4 cannenes 03 in Goiilbiini Talley and 1 in 
Miiirumiudgee) estimate that they vull process a total of 2,330 
short tons of apiicots, 18,984 of peaches, and 3,026 of pears 

In Austialia, liom estimates supplied, 1 shoit ton of apiicots pio- 
duces 59 S to 63 4 cases ol 24-30~onnce cans 1 ton peaches, 40 2 to 
40 1 ca^es of 24-30-oimfe cans, 1 ton peais, 35 7 to 41 9 cases of 24- 
30-oimce cans 

In leckonmg, an aveiage has been taken 61 6 foi apiicots, 44 6 
for peaches, and 3S 8 tor pears This foimula applied to tons pro- 
ce^ibed and final pack gives veiy close results 

The tom cannenes estimating pack about 60 per cent of the total 
Austialian production of these fruits 

The pack of 1927-28 cases ot 24-30-ounce cans was pioduced as 
follows 

Thc 1927--2S Pick OF Ait->tu\lIxv Ccnnepie'^ 


Cannerj 


Araiii.ma 

K^ahrinj . .... 

''reiaunun . . ... , 

‘-uutii WMes Guvernmeat lutorx Leet<>n 

Toni . - 

\ufetralnn CoopPrafne Co 

AdeUide - - 

Prujinetir^ lariittuws— 

9 m \ idonu _ 

4 lu VeA "uuth V Jes.. . 

'^oijth 4tistrdii . . 

2iuTa'maj;U 

Grand t util .... 


; C a^es of 24- 

Peicent- 

1 yO-ouuce 

^go of 

' tins 

pack 

1 267 Ou 

17 7 

ISO 654 

11 1 

395 J6j 

22 5 

1 li2 777 

9 4 

' 960 071 

CO 8 

30 140 ' 

2 4 

262 259 

17 4 

160 0 s2 

9 9 

50 220 

3 1 

104, o50 

9 4 

1 92J O'U 

1 100 0 



It would appear that the record of 1927-28 may be shghtly exceeded 
This will depend in an important way on whether or not the Leeton 
cannery actually piocesses the tonnage of peaches they have con- 
tracted for They have already finished processing the apricots 
Previously, Leeton has processed under 2,800 short tons of peaches 
annually 

Only one mdication was noted that would point to i dative produc- 
tion of private canneries, but with stocks m Australia practically^ 
exhausted, no stocks of any importance m London, and fruit condi- 
tions m Australia similar to those m 1927-28, it would not seem 
that the variation from production would throw calculations out 
greatly, in view of lesser importance of such canning Griffith, near 
Leeton, ships fruit to Sydney canners 

FRUIT PRODUCTION FOR CANNERIES 

In New South Wales some quantities of cannmg varieties of fruit 
are grown outside the Murrumbidgee area, but they appear to have 
httle importance to the cannmg mdustry at present 

The four canneries m Sydney draw their frmt from the Griffith area 
of the Murrumbidgee practically exclusively — to the extent of 392 
short tons of apricots m 1928 and 3,136 tons of peaches, equivalent to 
164,150 cases of 24-30 ounce tms, accordmg to the conversion formula 
given Actual statistics of production of fruits mentioned at these 
canneries that year were 160,052 cases From this it will be seen that 
that method of estimatmg controls over 70 per cent of the total pack, 
mcludmg aU of New South Wales 

Mttbbumbidgee Abe a Plantings 


Fruit 

1926 j 

1928 

Bearing 

Young 

Bearing 

Young 

Pears (Williams) 

Peaches (caimmg) 

14,465 
108, 230 
41,523 
86,462 

■ 5,g48 

65, 190 1 
15, 511 i 
40, 952 

15,903 
160, 682 
31,081 
104, 988 

2,620 
77,780 
4, 460 
8,315 

Peaches (other than canmng) 

Apricots 


On the whole, cannmg frmt plantmgs m the area have dechned 
somewhat, except peaches, and those of young pear and apricot trees 
show a decided decrease 

MURRUMBIDGEE AREA GRIFFITH AND LEETON 

The Murrumbidgee is divided into two mam centers — one around 
Griffith, the other around Leeton At Griffith construction of a 
cannery was started and abandoned Shipments of fresh fruits are 
made to Sydney for canmng and growers receive a somewhat lower 
price than at Leeton, wheie the State cannery exists Consequently, 
decline m production of such frmts is more noticeable 

A local authority has expressed the following opimon regardmg the 
Griffith area 

With regard to peaches, two years ago the acreage on the Gnffith area (which 
includes Yenda) w^as 896 This has now^ been reduced to 642 acres, of which I 
636—30 2 




%\oiiId su not more than 500 acres are effectue Practically no ne^ planting 
has been done, and quite a number of trees aie now past their prime, and produc- 
tion should continually decline The a\eiage yield per acre is under 4 tons, but 
this IS largely brought about b> trees being on poor soil and by growers whose 
methods are "at the best indifferent The a\eiage from growers who are skilled 
would he fioin 6 7 to 7 8 shuit tons pei acre Regarding apricots, the situation 
is practically the same The production of canning pears is \erv small 

All of the othei fruits gio^\’ii on the Ivliirriimbidgee aiea, so far as 
they aie used foi canning, are processed at the State“0\TOed canneiy at 
Leeton The amounts processed and acreages from which they are 
di awm do not show with any exactness the real production or acreages 
Variations aie caused by ability of canneiy to piocess during the short 
season, and othei factors Often large quantities have to be diied, 
though the return to gioveis is only a fraction of the puce obtained 
from the cannery Often large quantities aie left to lot, rather than 
to handle fruit at diymg prices, and often quantities are shipped to 
Sydney As a mattei of fact, fruit pioduction and acreages over the 
peiiod given below have been lelatively constant 


Fruit Pbocesseo at Leetov CA^^ERY 



Apricots 

Pe iches 

Pears 

- - 

-- - - 

- 

- - - - 

~ -- - 1 

0 --- . J 

Short tons 
6S8 
7d2 
644 
641 

Sib 

224 

427 

278 

204 

Short ton^ 
l,bOh 

2 j76 

m 

2 447 

1 926 

1 5, m 

Acres 
345 
826 
tjlS 
549 
1, 150 
1,0S2 

S/iori tons 
210 
46 
22 
139 
96 

1 282 1 

Acres 

57 

93 

50 

28 

53 

54 


1 C< Hit ratted fur 

VICTORIA GOULBUBN V4LLEY 


In 1926 total acieages of canning varieties of fimts in Victoria 
were as f ollov s 

Acreages op CAxning Varieties of Fruits in Victoria 


Variety 

Bearing 

Nonbearing 

Total 

Peaches^ 

4, 389 
3,4S7 
2,983 

967 

i 7S9 

537 

5 356 
4, 276 
2, 520 

Pears 

Apricots - - 

Total 

10, S39 

2,292 

13, 152 


The acreage planted in the Goiilbiirn Valley, the principal pro- 
ducing area in Victoria, was as follows 


Acreage Planted in the Goulburn Valley 


Variety 

Bearing 

Nonbearing 

Total 

Peaches. 

4,056 
1,C69 
1, 656 

871 

4,927 

Feaxa- 

018 

2, 2S7 
1,824 

Apncots-- - 1 

ICS 


Total... .... 

7,381 ■ 

1, 657 

9,038 




The Victorian Department of Agriculture has just released the 
census of all fruit trees for 1929, but without classification as to 
canning varieties This census shows a deciease of totals of apncots 
and pears, but a fairl}^ important increase of peach plantings 

Census op Fruit Trees in Victoria 



1 1922-23 

1925-26 

1928-29 1 

Bearing 

i 

Nonbearmgl 

Bearing 

Nonbearmg 

Bearing 

Nonbeanng 

P0 irs 

I 729, 775 ' 

778, G'lO ; 
349,242 ' 

360, 403 
341 485 
130, 114 

S03, 344 
S76, 635 
o97, 402 

246 311 
222, 33o 
67,512 

S14 847 
926, Ut)G 
406, SG4 

200, 517 
270, 6S7 
51,628 

Peaches 

Apncots--- 

Total - 

1, S57, 667 i 

832,002 

2,077,381 

537, 206 

2, 147, 771 

522, 732 



1 Number of tiees collected tnenmalli 


Most of the trees m the Goulburn Valley produce fruits of the 
cannmg variety The number of trees m 1926 and 1929, lespectively, 
follows Apricots, 244,672 and 249,991, peaches, 730,316 and 792,742, 
pears, 282,676 and 338,369 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

South Austiaha only accounts for about 5^2 per cent of Australian 
canned fruit production There is no paiticular aiea of fimt grow- 
ing lor canning and no impoitant pioduction of cannmg varieties of 
flint as such 

The pioduction or acreages of peaches, apncots, and pears appeals 
to show no particular tendency, except a slight reduction in peaches. 

ACREAGES NOT INCREASING 

It appeals that on the whole theie is no tendency toward mcreas- 
mg acreages of cannmg fruits 

In New South Wales there is a fairly noticeable reduction and con- 
ditions do not appeal auspicious for any expansion In Victoiia it 
is commonly stated that inci eases have been halted The commis- 
sioner of irrigation states defimtely that the State will give no new 
financial assistance foi extensions Nevertheless, some of the effi- 
cient gioweis who have good soil find pioduction piofitable, and 
there appears to be some extensions by such gi ow'd s, w'hich about 
compensates for the ehmmation of the pooler producer Conse- 
quently, a shght improvement might be expected in yields This to 
a degree apphes to New South Wales also The following resolution 
was passed by a jomt conference of cooperative canneis and giowers 
at Sheppaiton on May 28, 1928 

That m view of the statistical position, this conference recommends that no 
further plantings of canning varieties be made for two years, when the matter 
can again be le viewed 



VARIETIES OF FRUITS PLANTED IN VICTORIA AND NEW SOUTH 

WALES 

Peaches and pears particulaily are sold to a very large extent 
fresh The following table includes vaneties for all purposes 

Fruit Trees I^r Victoria 


Kind and variety 

Trees of 
bearing 
age 

Young 1 
trees not | 
bearing 

Kind and variety 

Trees of 
bearing 
age 

Young 
trees not 
bearing 

Apricots 

Moorpark 

Ouilm’s Early 

Mansfield 

195, 679 
46, 412 
41, 338 
113 973 

29, 486 

4 979 

6, 136 
26 , 931 

Peaches— Continued 

Goodman’s Choice.. 

Other 

Total - - 

44, 955 
354, 291 

876, 635 

12,590 

151,714 

222, 333 

Total 

Peaches 

PuUor’s Cling 

KlhfiTtn. 

Pearij 

William^; ('Rn.rtlett) 

397, 402 

67, 532 

376, 609 
80, 168 
55, 112 1 
51, 324 ! 
38,891 
201, 240 1 

803, 344 

85,222 
32,500 
46, 608 
9, 104 
17, 740 
56, 167 

247, 341 

237, 914 
65,691 ! 
55, 778 
5h 856 
61,246 

31, 031 
2,771 
11,587 
10, ISS 
2,402 

Beiirre Bose 

Packham’s Triumph 

Kieffer i 

Brigg’s Red Maj 

Hales’ Early . ’ 

Josephine do Malines 

Other ^ 

NichoUs’ Orange Ghng_.. 

I Total _J 


FRuiTte, IN' New South W^les 


\ ariety 

Acres 

Approximate 

production 

Number of 
growers 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 




Short 

Short 



Pears 



tons 

tons 



ilIiaTus f Bartlett) . 

218 

206 

165 

332 

312 

302 

Kei ier... 

22 

10>'. 

11 

27 

48 

23 

All other varieties 

116 

1«1 

63 

114 

178 

163 

Total 

35b 

3171 i 

239 

473 

538 

488 

Peaches 







Elo<Tta 

403 

431 

1, 138 

1,440 

340 

346 

Golden Queen 

493 

466 

878 

1, 354 

268 

236 

Goodm‘'ih’s Choice 

133 

138 

43 

147 

92 

72 

Lad> Prlmerston 

22 

21 

42 

83 

40 

39 

I/evisChng 

167 

147 

41 

128 

107 

90 

Pblora . 

132 

154 

62 

21 

61 

58 

Phillips Cling - 

280 

215 

245 

383 

127 

102 

Pullars Cling 

945 

1,021 

2 727 

3,296 

416 

385 

^alwey 

22 

21 

34 

55 

26 

21 

Suns Olmg 

120 

119 i 

30 

194 

80 

87 

^elma Clmg 

125 

HO 

12 

02 i 

59 

63 

Thiele s Cling 

25 

21 

46 

109 j 

12 

14 

Tuscan 

4S 

29 1 

19 

36 

30 

20 

All other varieties 

128 

j 129 ! 

169 

238 1 

113 

115 

Total 

3 043 

3,048 

5,486 

7,546 1 

1, 771 

1,648 

Apricots 



1 




AIsnsfieM 

91 

74 

290 

194 

92 

86 

Moorepart 

127 

124 

435 

oG8 1 

135 

134 

Trevatt ' 

1,090 

1,032 

3,028 

2,661 i 

668 

1 609 

Ail Other vanet>es 

36 

28 

96 1 

78 ^ 

66 

55 

Total 

1,344 

1,258 

3,849 

3, 301 

961 

884 


Note —Totals for I02i acreage and approximate production (short tons) were, respectively Pears, 290 
and 371, f^eatbes 2,asd and 7,109, apricots, 1,133 and 3,360 
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YIELDS PER ACRE 

One important disability that the cannmg mdustiy m Australia 
suffers in compaiison with the American industiy is lelatively low 
yields per acre, and inasmuch as costs per acie are very similai, 
Vv'hether small or laige yields are obtained, this becomes seiious, 
because Australian costs geneially are very high 
Some time ago a committee acting foi the New South Wales Land 
Valuation Couit made a detailed investigation, and its lepoits have 
been generally accepted, as follows 


Avebage Yields per Acr'e as Agreed Upon in Murrumbidgee Irrigation 

Area 

[Short tons] 


Fruit 

. First- 
cla s 
soils 

j Upper 

1 second 
class 

Medium 
; second 
class 

Lo^ er 
second 
class 

Apricots (Trevatts) 

6 2 



3 9 

Peaches 

Pullar’s Cling 

9 0 

7 S 

7 3 

5 0 

Golden Queen 

1 b 2 

^ 6 

5 0 

3 9 

Other intermediate, except Tuscan - 

5 6 

0 

4 5 

3 4 

Goodman's Choice 

6 2 

5 6 

0 

3 4 

Early \arieties 

5 6 

5 0 

4 5 

3 4 

Elbertas- 

9 0 

7 (3 

7 3 

4 5 


6 7 

t) 7 

T b 

4 5 





Note —Third class nothing, except 4 5 for pears 


The conservation and uiigation commission states that 40 pei cent 
of the soils are in the lower giades, 50 per cent medium, and only 10 
per cent m the two uppei classes 

In the Goulbmn Valley the gioweis^ association compiled statistics 
of fruits piocessed or shipped for two years and found maiketed 
production as follows, m short tons per acre Peaches 4 5, pears 4 2, 
and apricots 2 2 In heavy pioduction yeais some quantities ol 
couise are not maiketed 

The Victorian Department of Agnculture estimate foi the Goulburn 
Valley is as follows 


Apricots Short tons 

Moore Park 2 2-28 

Trevatt 4 5-56 

Tilton 3^45 

Other varieties 2 2-34 

Peaches 

Pullar s Cling 9 0-11 2 

Goodman’s Choice 4 5-67 

Golden Queen 3 4-45 

Othei varieties 2 2- 4. 5 

Pears 4 5-67 


South Australia and Tasmania produce no cannmg vaiieties as such 
and pack only 12 per cent of the total No satislactoiy yields aie 
available 

It is commonly understood that fimt tiees m aiea mentioned are 
shorter lived than m the United States 



COSTS OF PRODUCTION 

Austialian liuit pioducers have for many years been leceiving, as a 
rule, fioin §43 to S52 pei shoit ton for all canning fruits It is con- 
tended that costs plus a moderate standaid of living make these prices 
necessary The Markets and Migration Commission, which made a 
thoiough investigation of the canned-fruit industiy last yeai, stated 

There are many variable factors, but the commission believes that under 
pre&eut ciicum'^tances, and pending increases of a\erage yields throughout the 
areas and reduction of costs of production, anv price lower than $41 28 per ton 
(aceiaged over tonnage of the three fruits as shown m the tables), at countrv 
cannerv or railvac siding, vill not enable the grower to live at all reasonably and 
meet his due obligations 

As mentioned, the state governments have not only paid for the 
nrigation, but have laigelv advanced the settlers funds to develop 
then holdings The commission above mentioned, has given the 
following table as typical of bunging a block into beaiing A 30-acie 
block, with 25 acies planted, has been taken to show the cost ol pio- 
duction of fiuit toi cannmg 


Land at $70 58 per acie (30 acres) $2, 117 40 

House and outbuildings 1, 995 47 

Fencing, 45 chains at s3 65 per chain 164 25 

Clearma: up land and piepanng for planting, $14 60 per acre (25 

acre^ i 365 00 

Trees 100 per acre, at $19 47 per 100 486 75 

Prepaniig trees for plantiug $2 43 per 100 60 75 

Plauniig, s4 37 per acie f contract rite) 109 25 

Nuu ii££ planted aiea over 5 \ears, $730 05 for hist \ear, $973 40 for 

the second a ear, and $1,216 75 for each of the 3 remaining years.- 5, 353 70 

Iiunlpments, plant and horses (as per list) 2, 467 57 

Shut lates, ^24 34 pei annum fur o \eais 121 70 

Interest oaer 5 3 ears (estimated! 1, 946 80 


15, 188 64 

This IS equivalent to SoOG 28 per acre 

The comniissioii states that the yearly cost of such a block of 30 
acres, 25 acies planted and in heaimg, would total $2,387 75 

Mthough undoubtedly Australia suffers considerable handicap m 
the production co-^ts, the low average yields aie an important factor 
Often also m good seasons canneiies are unable to take all pioduction^ 
and a poition spoils, or diving prices must be accepted 

How’ever, the more efficient gioweis wuth bettei quality soils 
can pioduce much cheaper than puces indicated The manager of one 
cannery lemaiked that many’ of the better placed producers would 
manage to sm-vive on $26 07 to $30 42 pei slioit ton 

Growlers aie certain to make costs appeal high, owmg to the fact 
that the State and Federal Governments by such claims have been 
induced to spend large sums m subsidies m one form or another 
Xevertheless, the fact remams that if production was particularly 
profitable, production would tend to mcrease — and theie aie indi- 
cations that mstead there is a slight tendency to decrease 

CANNING AND CANNING COSTS 

Twenty canneiies in Aiisti'aha piocess peaches, apricots, and pears 
Before 1917 practically aU canning was pei formed by private com- 
pames, but after the Government had induced heavy plantings under 
its closer settlement schemes it was suddenly reahzed m the Goulbmn 
area that canneiies W'ould have to be built, and in 1918 and 1921 two 



cooperative canneries were built at Shepparton and at Kyabram A 
coopeiative dehydration plant was built at Mooroapna in 1921 and 
this company — the Aidmona Flint Products Cooperative Co — 
installed canning machinery The New South Wales Government 
constructed a cannery at Leeton m the Murriimbidgee area in 1914 
and commenced construction of one at Griffith The Griffith cannery 
has been abandoned, but that at Leeton was remodeled in 1917 A 
cooperative cannery was also built at Adelaide, South Austialia 

Directly or mduectly as a result of State pohcies, six canmng 
factoiies were built in Austialia between 1917 and 1926 — giving 
mciden tally a good maiket foi American canmng machinery It is 
very unhkely that further inci eases will take place in the near future, 
though some additions and balancmg of plant equipment is to be 
expected 

The introduction of six new canneries thiough State activities 
naturally caused a bitter feelmg on the pait of the private compames, 
which had always been able to sell practically all then products on 
the home market With the new cannenes expoits became necessaiy, 
yet the private compames still expoit piacticaUy nothing The new 
compames were desiious of obtaimng a share of the home market, 
since pnces reahzed are higher than for export The result has been 
war between the cooperative and Government cannenes on one side, 
and the private compames on the other, continuing up to the present 
time 

The markets and migration commission last year compiled a table 
showmg something hke canmng costs of the coopeiative and Govern- 
ment cannenes Costs per dozen of processing canned peaches, pears, 
and apncots were calculated on basis of 43 45 per short ton for fruit, 
59 8 cases of apncots, 49 1 cases of peaches, and 40 2 cases of pears 
pel ton of fiuit 

Australian Canning Costs 


Item 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Cost per 
case of 24- 
30 ounce 
tins 

Percent- 1 
age of 
f 0 b 
cost 

Cost per 
case of 24- 
[ 30 ounce 
tins 

Percent 
age of 
fob 
cost 

Cost per 
ease of 24- 
30 ounce 
tins 

Percent- 
age of 
f 0 b 
cost 

Fruit 

$0 716 

19 41 

$0 878 

24 39 

$1 054 

26 86 

Tans - 

70b 

19 I'* 

706 

10 61 

688 

17 53 

Sugar for sirup 

486 

13 18 

320 

8 89 

320 

8 16 

Labor 

494 

13 39 

394 

10 9o 

572 

14 58 

Caustic 



016 




Fuel, steam, oil, etc 

028 

76 

028 

78 

030 

76 

Other sundries 

040 

1 09 

040 

1 10 

040 

1 02 

Spoilage (one half per cent) 

012 

33 

012 

33 

014 

36 

Prune cost into stock 

2 482 

67 30 

2 394 

Gb 50 

2 718 

69 27 

Cases, 26 cents, labels, 9 cents, labeling, 







casmg, strapping, etc , 10 cents, rail 







freight and handlmg charges, 9 cents .. 

540 i 

14 64 

540 

15 00 

540 

13 76 

Overhead 

6b6 

18 06 

666 

18 50 

666 

16 97 

Cost fob 

3 688 

100 00 

3 GOO 

100 00 

3 924 

100 00 


Note —On export salei> there is a control board le\y, which at present is 4 cents per case As against 
this, sugar and ease rebates (totaling 18 cents per case, in February , 1929) are allowed on exports, so that 
the cost of export fruit to f o b would be 14 cents per case less than the figure shown above 
Rail freight on fruit sold m Victoria is up to 8 cents per case more than the amount charged in this 
statement owing to the fact that fruit for shipment overbcas is carried on the railwavs at a lower rate 
The rail freight and handling charges shown in this statement are based on the Victorian costs 
Metropolitan canneries would have to pay freight on the frmt to the cities, but as against this they w ould 
have no inw ard and outward rail freight on materials, nor outward rail freight on the manufactured goods, 
but would have to pay cartage charges 




Since the foregoing table was prepared a fuither customs tariff 
mciease has been levied on cases, but a drawback is allowed on ex~ 
poits Ocean freights have been averaging about 40 cents per case 
to Ctieat Blit am Total oi above costs scarcely apply to Leeton, as 
will be mentioned later Theie the mteiest and depieciation charges 
alone amount to approximately $1 per case, and, m addition, there 
are other overhead charges 

One reason for the high capitalization of Australian canners is the 
high customs duties, which levy 60 per cent duty on imported 
American c arming machmery 

If Vie deduct drawback from prime costs previously given, and 
then add other approximate export items listed below, a lough idea 
will be given of prices that should be received to clear costs Con- 
versely, if London realization prices are known, rough deduction 
could be made of prices canners could pay to fruit producers with- 
out export subsides 


Item 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

r rune costs - 

$3 6SS 
140 

$3 60 
14 

$3 924 
140 


Remamder 

i 3 548 

580 

3S0 

3 46 

58 

38 

3 784 

620 

380 

Expenses between landed prices, England and Australian quotations— 

England - 

Ocean freight, about 

Total 

4 508 

442 

4 784 



A list has already been given shovung the relative production of the 
cooperative and State canneries to the private canneries 

The most successful of the new canneries and the largest producer 
is the Shepparton cannery It is now independent of State assistance,, 
has built up good reseives, and is makmg very substantial yeaily 
profits It has an excellent can-malang department and a substantial 
part of its yearly profits are derived from selhng cans to the two other 
canneries m the Goulbum Talley 

The Ardmona and Kyabram canneiies have been less successful 
financially, and have important accumulated losses, the auditor 
generaPs statement for 1928 mdicates that the State of Victoria 
was guaranteeing their overdrafts for 82,430,000 

The New South Wales Government cannery at Leeton is m the 
worst position of all, and vuth its many disabilities presents an unen- 
viable problem to its manageis This cannery durmg the year ended 
Jime 30, 1928, accordmg to the report of the New South Wales 
Auditor-General, suffered a loss of $237,691 The capital employed 
at that, date was $1,785,765, compnsmg fixed assets of $1,049,962 
and stocks (average), $735,803 The report of the Auditor-General 
eontmues 

The interest charged m the accounts for the use of this capital 'was $91,599, and 
the amount added to the depreciation reseive 'was $43,723, so that, irrespectue 
of these two amounts, there 'was a cash loss on trading of $102,369 

Since its inception at the beginning of 1914, the canneries at Leeton have con- 
tracted losses totaling $1,770,260, and from the figures taken from the yearly 
accounts this total is made up of $1,770,260, made up of depreciation, $483,816, 
interest on capital, $792,362, and cash loss $494,082 

The position is one of extreme gravity Only during the seasons affected by 
the Commonwealth Fruit Pool has the factor}’’ made a profit, the maximum 




amount for one year being $961 in 1924, \\lnle during the other periods the 
maMmum loss '^as $660,798, in 1921 During the last three years the factory 
has lost $636,030, and the immediate future, under present conditions, does not 
appeal to forecast any relief from i\hat must be called continued disaster 

In the explanation of the loss, the executive states that a cannery can not pay 
the piesent fixed puce for fiesh fruit and sell at a profit The figures show that 
during the last thiee vears the cannery would ha\e contiacted losses if the fresh 
flint, \egetables, and pulp had been made a present to the factory 

The results of 1928-29 season are considerably bettei, but with 
capitalization and disadvantages it would be diflBcult to show a 
piofit Management of the Leeton camieiv comes under the New 
South Wales Water Conservation and Iingation Commission, and 
m its lepoit coveimg the 1928-29 fiscal year the foUovung statement 
IS included 

While the fruit-canning industry is still in an unsatisfactory position, the 
tiading lesults of the Leeton canner\ tv ere an improvement on the previous 
period There TvmvS a small suiplus of $1,755 o\er working expenses, but as the 
interest amounted to $91,634 and depreciation chaige tv as $47,118 (a total of 
$13S,752j, there was a net loss for the period of $136,997 

Probably the industr} wiU never be in such a flouiishing condition as to allow 
of the full interest charges being met, as this undertaking is admittedly o\er- 
cipitalized The building was erected to meet the uigent needs of settleis 
dining the wai period (1917), and its machinery was also imported at that time 
The heavT capital outlay iriTohes an interest chaige m the vicinity of $97,000 
pel annum, and undei piesent conditions no such profit can be expected 

The plant was modern in 1917 Some of its disadvantages com- 
paied with, foi instance, the Sheppaiton plant, which is much laiger 
and much highei capitalized, aie fi eight to poit pei ton, Sheppaiton 
$2 70, Leeton $6 16, wage costs aie highei because a large number 
of employees must be bi ought fiom Sydney each yeai, dining and 
doimitoiy accommodation is piovided and the loss on this item has 
been heavy, the wages and piecewoik lates are highei than in Vic- 
toiia, oidinary w^oikmg houis aie 44 pei w^ek against 48 m Victona 
It IS much moie difficult to set up stnct giades on fiuit dehveied by 
gio^veis smce it is a State institution 

GRADING OF C4NNED FRUIT 

Austialian fiuit giow^eis do not thin out hint on tiees during gi own- 
ing peiiod, consecfuently they obtain veiy little large fruit Almost 
all Austialian fiuit is packed in 30-ounce tins 

For piactical puiposes, it may be said that only “ standard grades 
aie packed Fancy, choice, and seconds aie packed m veiy small 
quantities 

Fiuit foi expoit IS inspected undei expoit regulations of the Com- 
monwealth Government, and it is now said that the cpiality of the 
expoit pack has gieatly mipioved and coinpaies favoiably \vith the 
standard California giade Neveitheless Austialian canned fruit 
continues to obtain a lowei price in London than the Ameiican 
pioduct 

Canned fiuits packed for domestic consumption aie not mcluded 
in such giading, but aie left to standaids set up by each factoiy The 
gieat disadvantage of this is that such goods can not be exported — 
w'hich obviously is gomg to cause embaiiassment when theie aie over 
supplies on the domestic maiket 



MAEKETING AND ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


A table has already been given showing the amounts of canned 
fruit consumed m Austraha yearly, and also the total exports by the 
moie impoitant oveisea markets Local consumption by aggressive 
advertising has m lecent years been increased from about 750,000 
cases of 24-30-0^00 cans, to slightly over 1,000,000, or about 4 cans 
annually per capita Then, accoiding to the production of the last 
two yeais and outlook for this season, something ovei 500,000 are left 
foi export, leavmg 33 pei cent or more of the total production that 
must be exported 

The following table is about typical of the thiee years. 


Export of Canned Apricots, Pe^che^^ \xd Pears, 1928 Se\so\ 
[Gabes of 24-30>ouiiee cans] 


Country of destination 

j Apncots 

1 

1 

Peaches | 

Pear^ 

i Total 

United Kingdom, 

1 58,228 

i 

285,644 i 

' 

1 87, 940 

431, 812 

New ZeaJand 

i 22,838 

43,278 { 

1 3,294 

i 69,390 

Canada - - 

1 2,277 

20,426 

1 1,87b j 
1 2,271 1 

24, 579 

The East 

1,442 1 

. 3,370 

7,083 

other countries 

j 1,025] 

1,924 

; 1,358 , 

4, 297 



Total 

1 85,800 

1 

354, 622 

9b, 739 

1 537, 161 


Canned fnut sold on the Austrahan maiket returns fiom 12 cents 
to 36 cents per dozen more than for export A still higher pnce for 
local consumption would be charged if agreement could be reached 
by the private, cooperative, and State canneries The piivate com- 
pames, which were first in the field, lefiise to accept an expoit quota 
basis covering all production, consequently, the Leeton cannery, 
together with the cooperatives, exports over 90 per cent of the total 
This canneiy and the cooperatives are, therefore, able to shaie m the 
local market to the extent of only about 40 to 50 per cent of then 
production, some of them getting a laiger percentage of the business 
than others The private compames had built up good will over a 
long period, their brands are well loiovm, and they are m a favoied 
position in the fight tor the local market 

The cooperative canneiies and the New South Wales Government 
cannery, almost since their mception, have home the bulk of the 
export burden As an indication of the position the 1927-28 figures 
may be quoted 


Item 

1 Cases of 

1 24-30 ounce 
j tins 

' Per cent 

! 

Total pack fSO-ounce cans onlj) - 

J 1,622,09U 
429,312 

1 396,807 

32 507 

100 00 

Bsport to the United Kingdom 

26 47 

Exports to the tJmteri Kingdom bj cooperate e se<uti on and Government cannery 
Exports to the United Kingdom bj propnetarj section 

92 43 
7 57 

Tot^l exports to the United Kingdom 

429, 312 

100 00 


During this past season the cooperative and State-owmed canneries 
exported about 97 per cent of the total. 



OVERSEA MARKETS 


Gieat Biitam buys from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of Austraba’s 
total exports of canned fruits 


British Ginned Fruit Imports 
[P ounds] 


Country of origin 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

United States 

Spain - 

Italv__ 

Other foreign countneb 

Australia 

Canada 1 

South Africa | 

Othei British countries 

Total - 1 

145, 225, 024 
995, 450 
3, 8&7, 184 
1,654, 576 
11, 530, 288 
2, 266, 544 
417, 200 
51, 856 

169, 355, 872 
1, 082 368 
4,112,640 
2, 104, 752 
17, 216 304 
' 5, 144, 720 

426,944 
84, 000 

157, 350, 592 

1 756,944 
6, 719, 776 
1, 716, 736 
! 10, 695, 770 

3, 766, 224 
19S, 352 
65, 856 

154,039, 760 
5o9, 328 
5, 121, 200 
1, 954, 624 
2, loO, 512 

3 047 968 
220, 192 
314,048 

190, 477, 280 
402, 304 
4, 631,200 
2, 426, 704 
19, 600, 448 
2 792,608 
932, 624 
3b5, 392 

166, 028, 128 

199 617, 600 

182, 270, 256 

: 167,407,632 

221, 648, 560 


Percentage Supplied by the United St4.tes and Australia 


Country 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

United States 

Australia 

! 87 15 
' 7 81 

i 

1 89 83 

1 5 19 

i 

87 47 

6 94 

84 84 

8 62 

i 

80 33 ; 
5 87 ■ 

92 01 

1 28 

1 ' 

85 94 
8 84 


For 1928“29 (1930 outlook) Austialia obtained a much more 
important percentage of the English business 

There is no Imperial preference m favor of Australia on canned 
fruits A slight advantage is gamed for the Australian sugar mdustry 
thiough the pieference given Australian sugar, because canned fiuit 
is sweetened, but this is of no material benefit to the canned fruit 
mdustry Austrahan canned fruits still contmue to obtain slightly 
less on the English market than Californian frmts 

Of the total 1928 shipments to England, only 10 6 per cent was 
sent to poits other than London Howevei, an attempt is being 
made to exploit these markets more, and early shipments of the 
1929 pack show 20 per cent to such ports 
New Zealand gives tariff duties preference to Austrahan canned 
fruit as follows Foreign, 45 per cent ad valorem, Australian, 35 per 
cent ad valorem (on reciprocal tieaty), other British, 25 pei cent 
ad valorem 

Australian exports to New Zealand are fauly important Never- 
theless, Ameiican competition there is keenly felt It is contmually 
said that America is selhng seconds at prices that aie chfficult for 
Austraha to meet In any event, there has been no important m- 
crease m Australian sales there dining recent yeais, and possibly 
some ground has been lost 

Canada also gives a pieference to Austiahan frmt As a result, 
expoits to Canada have mcreased qiute rapidly, and the e:^ort 
contiol boaid states that it has under consideration an advertismg 
campaign m Canada, masmuch as the opportunities for mcreasmg 
sales are promismg 

Trade with the East is not veiy extensive, and the export control 
board in its last report makes no mention of these markets 



MAKKETING ORGANIZATION OF THE AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 

The oigamzation ot the Australian currant and raisin mdustiy is 
elaboiately complete and eftective Attempt has been made to oigan- 
ize the canning mdnstiy on the same lines, but lesults achieved have 
been rathei unsatisfactoiy, because unanimitv can not be secured 
The attitude oi the piivate canneiies has been mentioned They 
aie not inclined to shaie the home maiket on a basis of production 
with the coopeiative and State canneiies 

A Fedeial act was passed m 1926 authorizing an expoit control 
boaid State contiol boaids weie to be foimed, as in the diied-fruit 
mdustiy but owing to the fact that the contiol boaid has not been 
able to allot export quotas, the State boaids have not been formed 
The Export Contiol Boaid consists of three members — one lepie- 
senting the State-conti oiled and coopeiative canneiies, one the 
private company canneiies, and one the Fedeial Goveinment 

Though the State and coopeiative canneries do piacticaliy all the 
exporting, a lepiesentative of the pii^^ate companies has ecpial lights 
in contiollmg the export policy and oveisea selling organization 
The boaid does not actually sell, but it does set nimmium puces for 
the various varieties The hoard has a London lepresentative, who 
fiom time to time confers with the agents selling Australian canned 
goods m England Income last yeai was $18,597, and $7,301 was 
spent on the jomt Commonwealth trade piiblicitv scheme, ivhich 
adveitises Austialian products m England The Commonwealth 
Goveinment makes contribution to this fund also 

The London lepiesentative of the boaid has aiianged ioi the 
einpiie muiketmg boaid to piovide a hmited amount ol piess advei- 
timig in suppoit of Australian canned liuits 

In addition to the expoit contiol boaid, theie is a canneis’ asso- 
ciation, winch holds meetings at ii regular intervals and fixes pn^es for 
the local maiket 

SUMMARY OF THE CANNED-PRUIT SITUATION 

Obviouslv, the crux of the wiiole canned-lruit situation and its 
futiiie IS financial 

xi feeling has giowm that groweis must leceive $43 45 oi moie pei 
short ton for their fresh fruit and this view w^as piacticaliy mdoiscd 
by the markets and migiation department, winch wms delegated by 
the Federal Goveinment to leview^ the mdnstiy How'evei, since 
Austialia must sell its sin plus overseas, and it is noiv an impoitant 
surplus, It must meet w'orld puces The home maiket in this case 
gives little premium 

The mdustiy pays more foi fresh fruit and leahzes smallei prices 
for the canned irmts than the industry does m i\jnenca — paitioulaily 
because ^^tandard grades are practically the onlv tvpe packed 

In addition to the above, costs of canmng and shipping aie consid- 
erahlr higliei than in xVmenea 

These factors place the Austrahan eanneis m a very difficult posi- 
tion, and they have continuously appealed to the Commonwealth 
Government for financial subsidies and have leceived altogethei very 
large sums 

On the othei hand, there is no doubt that fruit groweis and caimeis 
have exploited their po'^ition as much as possible to get such assist- 



ance Consequently, it is less easy to prophesy what the industry 
would do if left to its own resources During the season just now 
opening, the Federal Government is not subsidizing expoits, owing 
to the fact that the Californian short crop of last year has helped the 
English maiket for Australia This is, however, an exceptional 
situation One recouise qmte probably would be a fuithei attempt 
to reach an agreement of canners regardmg the local maiket and 
mcrease local puces, as is done m the case of diied fiuits and other 
Australian products 

Duiing eailiei yeais of Federal Government assistance under the 
fiuit pool the mdustry received suflBcient subsidies to be veiy pros- 
peious, but such subsidies have been gieatly i educed 

Governmental finance, both State and Fedeial, is m a very unsatis- 
factoiy position at present All governments aie stiiving for any 
possible econoimes Bankers and governmental tieasurers them- 
selves appeal to believe that this situation is not likely to adjust itself 
foi a considerable time It is, theiefoie, questionable whether Fedeial 
and State Governments wA\ continue siibsidizmg the canned-fiuit 
mdiistrv to any important degree durmg the next few yeais, except 
by remission of mterest chaiges on woiks established vuth Govern- 
ment money, when such mteiest can not be earned 

It would seem, then, that liirthei impoitant expansion of the canned- 
fiuit industiy is scaicely to be expected 

VARIOUS SEASONS^ OPERATIONS SUMMARIZED 

The development and migiation commission, m its mquiry, 
summaiized Government maiketmg subsidies, and its lepoit is 
quoted below 

In the seasons 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment established what w^ere termed fruit pools These m reality were not 
pools, as the Go\ ernment shouldered all risks by purchasing, processing, and 
selling the fruit 

Season 1920-21 — This pool handled apricots, peaches, pears, and pineapples 
for canning, and peaches, plums, and tomatoes for pulping Operations w'ere 
carried out in Victoria and Queensland onh The loss mcuned bj the Common- 
wealth Go\ ernment on this pool amounted to $448,000 

Season 1921-22 — All States, evcept Western Australia, were included in this 
pool The \arieties of fruits canned were apricots, peaches, pears, pineapples, 
gooseberries, and plums, and apricots, plums, and gooseberries w^ere also pulped 
The total quantity of fresh fruit handled by the pool w^as 16,365 short tons, and 
the output 477,500 cases of 24-30-ounce cans It should be noted that all 
canneries did not participate in this pool, and that the total Australian production 
was greater than 477,500 cases 

Sales on the Australian market were slow, and this resulted m a substantial 
carry-o\ei of stocks both in Australia and the United Kingdom The loss on 
this pool was $1,742,000 

Season 1922-23 — Factories in New South Wales, Victoria, South Austraha, 
and Tasmania comprised this pool It processed 18,348 short tons of fiesh fruit 
(apricots, peaches, and pears only), producing 753,500 cases of canned fruit, of 
w^hich 200,000 were exported to the United Kingdom 

With an increased production and a large carr\-o\er of stocks from the 1921—22 
season, the prospects of disposing of this pack weie not bright Therefore, wuth 
a view to clearing the local market, the Commonwealth Government reduced 
prices and introduced an ad\ertising and pubhcity campaign throughout Aus- 
tralia, wuth the result that the consumption per head of population m Austraha 
increased fiom one 30-ounce can per annum to three cans per annum, and all 
local stocks w^ere quicklj cleared As a result of reduced prices and special efforts, 
the remaining stocks already m the United Kingdom, together with the 1922-23 
exports, were also sold The loss on this pool was $1,119,000 



In connection ^nth the 1921-22 and 1922-23 pools, the State governments 
concerned were asked to share one-half the losses on the pools, but, ’^nth the 
exception of the Queensland Government in 1921-22, they refused to do so 
Season 1923-24 ' — The Government found that under the so-called pools the 
position of the industry generally was far from satisfactory and foi 1923-24 
decided to allow canners to operate on their own behalf A bounty on canned 
fruits produced, and an additional bounty on fruits exported, was gnen to 
canners, on condition that they operated their factories to fullest capacity, and 
paid the growei prices stipulated by the Go\ ernment This scheme im ol\ ed an 
expenditure of approximatelj $647,000 by the Commonwealth Go\ ernment 
The rates of bounty on production and (additional) on expoits paid to canners 
on a 30-ounce tin basis were, respectively, as follows, in cents Apricots, 36 and 
80, clingstone peaches, 48 and 84, fieestone peaches, 40, peais, 36 and 72, 
pineapples, 24 and 48 

The quantity of peaches, pears, and apricots produced was 861,144 cases of 
24-30 ounce tins, of which 195,000 cases were exported to the United Kingdom 
Season 1924-2o — The 1924-25 season’s pack exceeded the 1923-24 output by 
over 250,000 cases With such a large quantity of fruit available, it was con- 
sidered necessary to encourage expoits, m orde/to relie\e the local market and 
also to keep Australian fruits in active competition wnth Californian m the 
United Kingdom The Government decided to piovide a subsidv on all cling- 
stone peaches, apricots, and pineapples exported to the United Kingdom, the 
amount of subsidy being 48 cents, 36 cents, and 24 cents per case, respectuely 
This subsidy, which totaled 860,317, was payable subject to evudence being 
produced tnat the giow*er received prescribed prices for the fiuit 

The season’s production of apricots, peaches, and pears was 1,135,400 cases 
of 24-30~ounce tins, and the quantity expoited to the United Kingdom was 
364,500 ca‘5es 

OCGSO?! 1923-26 — The pack of 1,123,674 cases for 1925-26 was slightly less 
than that for the previous year, but the Commonwealth Government found it 
necessary to a subsidy on apricots and peaches exported to the United 
Kingdom The amount of the subsidy for this year was 881,036 

Season 19J6-27 — The pack for tins season was just under 1,000,000 cases, 
but it was again found necessary to subsidize the export of fruit to the United 
Kingdom The assistance was limited to peaches exported, and as there was 
a very small export for the year the amount of subsidy paid v\^as $28,165 
Season 1927-28 — The pack for 1927-2S of 1,622,093 cases of 24-30-ounce 
tms constituted a record, and the Commonw^ealth Government again came to 
the assistance of the industry by paving a subsidy of 6 4 cents pei case on peaches 
exported to the United Kingdom, subject to growers obtaining prescribed prices 
for their fruit Tne amount of subsid^y payable under this arrangement w^as 
8208,079 

The production of peaches, pears, and apricots m Kew South Wales and 
Victona has been extended, mainly as a lesult of closer settlement schemes m 
conjunction with irrigation development in those States 

DRYING OF APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND PEARS 

Some quantities of canning fruits aie dried For the most part, 
it appears that this is done to salvage such fiuits as can not be handled 
fresh or canned Rates paid at present only yield about $13 per 
short ton for the fresh fruit 

This industry is practically entirely a local one, exports bemg 
almost negligible 

Inasmuch as Austrahan fruits aie dried until quite hard, on a basis 
of about 7 tons fresh to 1 ton of dried fiuit, they do not suit ox^ersea 
markets particularly well* 
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Australian Dried Fruits Production 
[P ounds] 


Year 

Apples 

Apricots 

Peaelies 

Pears 

1G21-22 - — - 

927,380 
1, 304, 715 
1,028,168 
891, 727 
i 958,354 

890, So4 
1,520,233 

972, 148 
2, 101,421 
1,169,975 
1,769,591 1 
1,308,495 f 
1, 962, 513 
1,479,967 
3, 360,000 

1, 045, 146 
1, 649, 759 
1, 000, 732 
949, 970 
778, 769 
577,331 

1, 306, 167 
781, 760 

495,884 
296, 123 
394, 230 
389, 718 
i 384, 218 

1 23S, 808 

1 431, 048 

^ 344, 960 

1922- 23- - — - 

1923- 21 - 

1924- 25 - - 

1925- 26 - - - 

1926- 27 - 

1927- 28 - - 

1928-29 - - 




Australian prices are fixed by the Australian Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion and aie high compared with London prices 
Australian sugar pnces are only high as a result of protection to 
that mdustry, b^ut a drawback is granted on export canned fruit, 
consequently, it does not mateiially affect export pnces or costs 
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FOREWORD 


Dining 1929 the Italian chemical indufetiy attained a gi eater 
volume of pioduction than in 1928. but the margin of piofit was 
geneially smallei The indii^tiy was still suffeiing from the effects 
ot detlation. but now ^eems to be making slow but steady pi ogress 
tow aid lecoveiy The inciease in the exchange value of the lira 
favoied impoits, wdiile higher production costs within the country 
leacted ad\eisely on the expoit tiade Total production was esti- 
mated at 3 000,000 tons, a slight decline fiom the ofScial 1927 figuie 
of 3,674,000 tons but a decided gam over the 1928 estimate of 3,340,000 
tons 

The 1928-29 period was marked in the Italian chemical industry 
by consolidation and cencentiation The domestic cartel movement 
ik’eived added impetus, and agieements legaidmg pioduction quotas, 
sales quotas, and price fixing w^eie leached among producers of a 
wide range of chemicals Although international caitels are not 
generally lepiesented in the mdiis^iy, the Italian producers of tar- 
taric acid, atnin^^phenc nitrogen, layon, and tanning extracts have 
foreiorn affiliations At the close of 1^29 the chemical industry con- 
sisted of 829 legisteied companies^ wuth a declared capital of 
$138,000,000 

During 1929 the impoits of chemicals into Italy reached $48,585,000, 
the highest dollai value yet attained and a substantial increase over 
the 1927 value of $41 096,000 and the 1928 figure. $46,840,000 The 
peak of exports was leached in 1928. with $37,252,000, but the 1929 
figure of $37,155,000 was only slightly lower The 1927 exports were 
$33,875,000, The United States fiiinished about 7 per cent of the 
imports and took about 10 pei cent ot the exports, the value of the 
interchange practically balancing Citius oils and tartar products 
make up 70 per cent of oiu pm chases fiom Italy, whereas phosphate 
lock and paint products account tor GO per cent of our sales There 
aie mdieations that a moie general market for Ajnerican chemical 
pioducts could be developed, especially in finished manufactured 
good^ of the specialty type 

This IS the second lepoit on the Italian chemical industry published 
by the buieau, the fiist having been released in September, 1928 
Other bulletins have been issued on the chemical industries and trade 
of Fiance. Geimany, Great Britain, and Switzerland The Chemical 
Division of the Bmeau of Foreign and Domestic Commeice will 
w'eleome inquiries from American mms for more specific information 
on any of the subjects covered in these bulletms 

William L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Oowmei^Ge* 

August, 1930. 
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ITALIAN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1928 

AND 1929 

By Elizabeth Humes, American Trade Coramissioner, Rome 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS 

As a result of the deflation policy initiated by the Fascist Govern- 
ment in the autumn of 1926, since early in 1927 the chemical industry 
in Italy has passed through the same phases of depression and giad- 
cal recovery which have been common to the entire economic life of 
the nation The period of depression was most stiongly maiked m 
1927 In 1928 numerous signs of recovery were mamfested; 1929 
was characterized, in the chemical as in other industries, as a year 
of a greater volume of business as compared with 1928 but reduced 
margins of iirofits 

These statements may be taken as referring to the chemical and 
allied industries as a whole Generalizations in this field are, how- 
ever, particulaily misleading, and a true picture of conditions may 
be ai lived at only by studying separately the individual branches. 
Nevertheless, when we consider the several elements which may serve 
as indexes of geneial conditions, it becomes evident that the industry 
as a whole is on the road to recovery, although the process is not yet 
complete and progress is slow An improvement was noted in the 
fertilizer industry (particularly nitrogenous fertilizers), in heavj^ 
chemicals and acids, in phaimaceuticals and medicinal pioducts, and 
in tartaric acid, whereas profits in the synthetic-dye industry were 
reduced, and the paint and varnish, caustic soda, citric acid, and 
essential oils industries labored under difficulties 

The following figures, compiled by the Italian Association of 
Stock Companies, show the number of registered corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chemicals and allied products with 
their declared capital at the close of 1929 as compared with 1928 
and 1927 


Italian Companies Engaged in Chemical Peoduction 


Year 

Com 

Declared capital 

panies 

Dire 

Dollars 1 

1929- 

829 

2.637.285.000 

2. 375. 679. 000 

2. 221. 992. 000 

137.930.000 

124. 723. 000 

113. 099. 000 

19^. 

764 

1927 

732 



i Conversion rates 1927, lira=$0 0523, 1928, lira=$0 0525, 1929, lira-$0 0509 


( 1 ) 




Duiing 1929, 107 new chemical companies were chartered, with a 
total capitalization of 24,242,500 lire, 41 companies, with a total 
capitalization of 23,142,000 lire, were dissolved An indication of the 
xinsatisfactoiy financial situation is furnished by the fact that of the 
116 companies which increased their capital during the year by 
294,552 000 lire many of them hi^t I'educed the caxiital by writing 
down the par value of the shares, at a considerable sacrifice to stock- 
holders, and subsequently asked for new capital by a new issue of 
stock 

Last year the Italian Association of Stock Companies published 
figures showing declared capital, leserves, earnings, and dividends 
of 65 chemical companies, capitalized at over 1,000,000 lire each, for 
1925 to 1928 Complete figures for 1929 will not be available for 
some months yet, but the following table affords an opportunity for 
interesting comparisons duiing the period covered 


SiTUAiioN OF 85 Italian CHFiriciu, Cowpvnies With Capital Exceeding 

1,000,000 Liee 
$ 

[Figures in thousands] 


Year 

Declared capital 

Keserves 

Profits 

Losses 

Dividends 

Lire 

Dollars! 

Lire 

Dollars! 

Lire 

Dollars! 

Lire 

Dollars! 

Lire 

Dollars! 

1925 

1926 - 

1927 

1928 

669,307 

741,586 

767,242 

826,288 

26,705 
28, 625 
39, 053 
43, 380 

88,579 
89, 489 
97, 266 
95,832 

3,534 

3, 457 

4, Qol 
\ 5,031 

75, 777 
70,395 
76,808 
92, 213 

3,023 

2,717 

3,909 

4,841 

3,368 
8, 217 
23,900 
13, 214 

134 
317 
1, 216 
694 

57, 801 
57,587 
62, 585 
71,228 

2,306 

2,223 

3,185 

3,743 


^ Conversion rates 192t), lira— $0 0386, 1927, lira=$0 0109, 1928, lira=$0 0525 


The above figures leveal that the 65 companies, which in 1928 
accounted for 35 per cent of total capital investment in the industiy, 
have continuously expanded during the x^ast four yeais both abso- 
lutely and lelatively to the gold value of the liie The marked 
incieases in both piohts and losses dunng the past two years aie an 
indication of the extiemely hazaidous condition of the market, which 
permitted ceitain branches of the industiy to lealize conspicuous 
Xirofits while otheis took heavy losses Total dividends x>aid, how- 
evei, have steadily mcreased and in 1928 represented a return of 8 6 
per cent on the capital investment, appioximately the same letum as 
in 1925 

Italian foreign trade in chemicals and allied pioducts furnishes one 
moie indication of the advance made m 1929 as comjDaied with the 
two piecedmg years In terms of the national currency, exports 
were woith 710.413,000 lire as against 709,559,000 lire in 1928 
(837,155,000 as comxiared with $37,252,000). Quantities expoited 
also were the heaviest since 1922 Imports also gained in value to 
S4^ 585,000 as against $46,840,000 in 1928 The volume of imports of 
chemical and allied products during 1929 was heavier than in 1928 
but >rill below the 1927 figure. The variations in total volume of 
chemical imports is determined largely by takmgs of fertilizer ma- 
terials. which weigh heavily on the import side in point of volume. 

Ollicial figures for the total output of the Itahan chemical mdustry 
aie not available for later than 1927, in which year the aggregate 
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of chemical and allied products is estimated at 8,674,000 tons Heie 
again the total piodiiction figure for the entne chemical industry 
can give only a very superficial idea of the state of the industry. 
Owing to the decline in pioduction of superphosphates and sul- 
phuric acid dm mg 1928, which items weigh heavily in estimating 
total pioduction in teinis of voliinie. and to the inci eased output of 
these products in 1929 (though still below the 1926 and 1927 figures), 
total pioduction of chemicals and allied products in Italy may be 
roimhh estimated at 8,340 000 tons in 1928 and 8,000,000 tons in 
1929 

The yeais 1928 and 1929 may be chaiacteiized as a peiiod of con- 
solidation and concentiation lathei than of expansion and lamifica- 
tion The two oi three big groups devoted then energies to stiength- 
emng then oiganizations, and m seveial cases pioduction was held 
up for the overhauling of plants and technical processes and for 
the installation of more modern and efficient machmei}^ On the 
other hand, there weie a numbei of inteiestmg new depai tines dining 
the past two yeais, among which may be mentioned the development 
of the solvents industiy by the Distillerie Italiane and the entry into 
this field of the poweiful Montecatini group thiough its subsidiaiy, 
the Soc Elettrochimica del Toce, in conceit with the Fiench com- 
panies Usines de Rhone and Gillet, foi the pioduction of synthetic 
butyl and ethyl acetate This same company is manufacturing acetic 
acid and acetic anhydride, acetone, copper acetate, and cellulobe ace- 
tate This latter pioduct will be utilized by the Montecatini m the 
production of cellulose-acetate ravon in the new plant at Pallanza, 
which began opeiations during 1929, Avhile the Montecatini will pio- 
duce solvents not only for its subsidiary, the Soc Italiana Puco, but 
for the Italian pyioxylin-lacquer industry in general The latter 
industry likewise has been developed in Italy within the past two 
years The Montecatini was first in the field through its subsidiary, 
the Soc Italiana Diico, opeiatmg on American patents, but within 
the past year a numbei of Italian companies have begun the manu- 
factuie of pyroxylin lacquers, and theie are now thx'ee oi four 
domestic brands on the market competing with the impoited lacquers 

Other chemical pioducts new to Italy which have been developed 
during the past two years are sodium hydrosulphide by the Fabbiica 
Sail di Bario, glycocholic acid, hexachloroethane, phthalic anhy- 
dride, synthetic anthiaquinone, a complete line of vat dyes, acetylene, 
and lamp black produced on the Lenghi patents by the A C N A 
group , sodium foimaldehyde sulphoxylate and a complete series of 
hydrosulphites by the Appula, activated caibons by the Chimica 
Lombarda A E Bianchi, iodine by the Terme Salsomaggioie, bro- 
mine by the Soc Italiana Bromo, etc 

CENTRALIZATION 

Under the program of conservation of energy sponsored by the 
Fascist Government the policy of centralization of industrial forces 
IS not only favorably regarded but actively encouraged Tire move- 
ment has taken two" foims, one of mergers of single groups in the 
same or allied industries and the absorption of smaller units by the 
larger corporations and the other the acquisition of the controlling 



iiiterebt m independent companies on the part of the large corpora- 
tions The development of the impulse toward amalgamation was 
fuitheied by the Government by the lemission of taxes on industrial 
and tiade meigeis late in 1927 This measuie has recently been ex- 
tended for another year Italian industry promptly took advantage 
of tins facility, and 1928 was a year of unification, not only in the 
chemical indukiy but in all branches of Italian industrial life The 
movement was continued during 1929 Unified buying of raw mate- 
iials and centialized marketing oiganizations with a view to effecting 
the maximum economy in pioduction and distribution costs are espe- 
cially favored by the Government, and at least one case is on record 
where an industry was refused increased taiiff protection until such a 
time as it could show leorganization, with centralized buying and 
reduction of production costs 

The most striking instances of centi alization which took place in 
the chemical industry in 1928 and 1929 were in the dyestuffs, fer- 
tihzer, rayon, taitaiic, and citiic industries In 1927 an under- 
standing was reached between two manufacturers of dyes and the 
principal Italian producer of intermediates, but it was not until 
early m 1928 that the mergei became an accomplished fact. It in- 
cluded the S I P E Cengio, manufacturer of intermediates, thi^ 
Eabbiiehe Materie Coloianti Bonelli, manufacturer of intei mediates 
and dyet) , and Italica. makei of dyes This group was merged under 
the name of A C A (Azieiide Chinuche Nazionah Associate), 
undei the contiol of the Italgas group of Turin The Stabihmenti 
Schiappaielli, fine chemicals and pharmaceutical products, is also a 
subsidiary Italgas. which is one of the strongest concerns in Italy, 
conti oiling piacticaliy all the principal gas companies of the coull’ 
try, IS a self-contained gioup, including crudes, intermediates, and 
finished dyestuffs 

The Montecatim is perhaps the most powerful single corporation 
in the country Its wide-flung activities cover copper, sulphur, 
pyrites, zmc, lead, leucite and lignite deposits, marble quarries, 
hjdroelectiic powei, production of copper sulphate, sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, superphosphates, synthetic ammoma. potash fertilizers, 
explosives, pigments, pyioxybn lacquers, alumina and aluminum 
metal, rayon, solvents, and a long list of heavy chemicals Early in 
1928 the Montecatim absorbed 13 of its subsidiary compames with 
a total capitalization of 110,000,000 lire The companies were 
largely producers of superphosphates and sulphuric and other indus- 
trial acnls A list of subsidiary companies in which the Montecatim 
owns the controlling interest will be found at the close of this report 

The year 1928 witnessed a complete reorganization of the citric 
and tartaric acid industries. The two chief producers of these prod- 
ucts in Italy were the Appula of Milan and the Arenella of Palermo. 
An agieement was reached in 1928 whereby the Appula would con- 
fine Itself to the production of tartaric products and the Arenella 
to citnc acid At the same time the Distillerie Italiane gained con- 
trol of the Appula. thus adding the tartaric industry to its chain 
of product^ winch are primaniY alcohol, carbomc-acid gas, bicar- 
bonate of s,oda. and solvents. The Banca Commerciale had bought 
up the majority of the stock of the Arenella When the two indus- 
tries were leoigamzed, the controlling interest in the Arenella was 
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ticquired by a Milan gioup m which the Italgas and the Montecatim 
are represented jointly 

Early in 1928 the Italian Solvay absorbed the Soc Adria, with 
an ammonia caiistic-soda plant at Monfalcone This merger had an 
unsettling effect on the caustic-soda maiket and prejudiced sales of 
elect! olytic caustic soda 

The Montecatim recently extended the scope of its activities by 
acquiring the controlling interest in the Soc Italiane Litopone, the 
only Italian pioducer of lithopone The Montecatim already con- 
trols the only Italian company manufacturing titanium oxide 

In 1929 furthei concentiation was attained in the already highly 
centralized alcohol industry by mergers within the group of the 
Zuccherifici Nazionali, formerly the Zuccherificio e Distilleria Gul- 
Iinelli, controlled by the Distilleiie Italiane These lecent mergers 
give the two groups of the Distillerie Italiane and the Zuccherifici 
Nazionali a practical monopoly of the Italian alcohol industry 

DOMESTIC CARTELS 

The obsei rations which have been made in connection with the 
attitude of the Italian Government toward industrial mergers and 
combines are equally valid as regards the cartel movement, both 
domestic and international Agreements among manufacturers for 
the purpose of price fixing and allocation of production and market 
quotas are in no way discouraged, nor does any restrictive legislation 
exist The policy of collective regulation of sales apparently is 
regarded as an effective means of combating the hannful effects on 
industry of destructive competition and pi ice cutting 

The danger that the consumer may suffer through centering of 
the control of an industry in one powerful concern or m a group 
of pioducers seems to be disregarded There are perhaps three rea- 
sons for this apparent neglect of the interests of the consumer. In 
the first place the Facist regime is concerned with fostering the 
industrial development of the country, and for this reason it is not 
inclined to put any obstacles in the path of the growth of major 
industries Secondly, owing to the political make-up of Italy rela- 
tions between private industry and the Government are closer there 
than elsewhere Through the corporative or guild system the Facist 
Government is in a position to exercise a maximum of control over 
private enterprise If it becomes apparent that private monopolies 
are working out in a manner prejudicial to the interest of any class 
of consumers in such a way as to react harmfully on the economic 
life of the nation, the Government can and does intervene Such 
Government intervention has repeatedly taken place through the 
Ministry of Corpoiations in wage disputes, and an interesting ex- 
ample of a check on prices was afforded at the beginmng of the past 
agricultural season when the Government forced the fertilizer trust 
to lower the price of fertihzers 

Nor is the Italian Government essentially preoccupied with pro- 
tecting the small manufacturer One of the chief weaknesses of 
Italian industry has always been its excessive decentralization and 
individualism The gradual disappearance of the host of small 
manufacturers is part of the Italian program of standardization and 
efficient industrial and commercial organization, and predominance 



of laige, centralized enterprises is regarded as an effective means of 
floincr awav with the destructive competition among the small pro- 
duces which has kept certain blanches of industry in a depiessed 
condition 

Common maiketmg on both domestic and export markets with 
111 ice agieements is iisual among manufacturers in the same line of 
industry More raie aie agreements covering production quotas; 
caitels among different branches of the chemical industry are almost 
unknown £s has been implied, the tendency is toward a continued 
expansion of the cartel movement 

Mention may be made of a few outstanding examples of domestic 
caitels One of the oldest is the agreement among manufacturers of 
sulphur black and aniline salts, which fixes production quotas and 
prices The sulphur-black cartel includes the A C N A .the Chimica 
Lombarda A E Bianchi. the I C A . the Fabbrica Lombard 
Colon Anilina, and Eniico Felh cS: Co . the aniline-salts cartels 
include the A C N A , the Chimica Lombarda A E Bianchi, and 
Dott L Cermi The only pioducer of sulphur black which is not m 
the caitel is the Industrie Chimiche di Melignano 

Pioduceis of electiol}d:ic caustic soda market their products 
thioiurh a cential sales office known as the Consorzio Commerciale 
Soda e Cloro This sales comptoire acts for the five large producers 
of electiolytic camtic soda, the A C N A . the Soc Meridionale di 
Elettxicita, the Soc Elettiica e Elettiochimica del Caffaro, the Sta- 
bilnnenti di Rumianca. and the Soc Anon Cellulosa-Cloro-Soda 

When the citiic-acid industrv was leorganized in 1928 a common 
sales oiganization ax a- foiiued undei the name of the 0 I F A C 
(Consorzio Italiano Fabbriche Acido Citrico) With the Appula 
eliminated, the C I F A C repiesents only the Arenalla and the 
Sada-Bosuigi The Citiica. formerly opeiated by the Appula, has 
an agreement with the C I F A C whereby the Citrica will cease 
production foi a peiiod of 15 veais m consideration of an annual 
premium fiom the C I. F A C of 500,000 lire The two plants of 
the Arenella and the Sada-Bosiiigi en 3 oy a practically monopolistic 
position in the natural citric acid industry of the world Their agree- 
ment also covers division of the law material, citiate of lime, sales of 
which are controlled by the Cameia Agiuniaiia of Messina Only 
when the needs of the C I F A C liax^e been satisfied is the surplus 
distributed among foreign consumeis According to the terms of the 
afirreement, the Arenella is said to recen^e 85 per cent and the Sada- 
Bosurgi 15 per cent of the supplies of citrate of lime available to the 
domestic industry* The lesult of the Italian monopoly of citrate of 
bme has been to spur on foreign manufacturers of citric acid in an 
effort to make themselves independent of Italian control by the devel- 
opment of a ^nthetic substitute for the natural product A process 
has already Keen developed in the United States, and in Belgium 
the Soc Sucreiie Tirlemontoise, a company in which the Montecatim 
and the A C N, A are financially interested, is operating on a sugar- 
fernientation process 

The Italian ravon industry passed through a difficult period in 
1928, owing largely to overproduction and price cutting The situa- 
tion finally culminated in an agreement among the principal manu- 
facturers early in 1929 allotting sales quotas on the domestic market 



as follows Sma Yiscosa and Vaiedo, 50 pei cent, Soie de Chatillon 
and Soc Generale della Yiscosa, 25 per cent each 
A central sales office has been organized The agreement, howevei , 
affects the home maiket only No agieement has been i cached with 
regard to production quotas or sales quotas for export It is pre- 
dicted, however, that an extension of the existing understanding to 
cover foreign maikets will follow in the near future 

During 1929 the domestic cartel movement received added impetus, 
and agreements weie reached among producers of a wide range of 
chemicals covering production and sales quotas and fixing puces 
Domestic caitels were organized coveimg the following products 
Copper sulphate, sodium silicate, salt cake, sodium sulphide, formic 
acid, hydroquinone, iodine, calcium carbide, calcium cyanamide, and 
stearin Negotiations are under way tending toward concerted mai- 
keting agreements in the cai borne acid, pharmaceutical, and essential 
oil of bergamot industries 

A number of producer-consumer agreements weie concluded dur- 
ing the yeai, among which were pi ice agreements between the new 
Italian bromine industry and producers of bromides, between the 
Soc Cromati e Bicromati and producers of yellow ocher and chrome 
dyes, and between the producers of solvents (Distillerie Italiane) 
and manufacturers of nitrocellulose lacquers Agreements are being 
negotiated between manufacturers of galalith and similar plastics 
and button manufacturers and in the soap and fatty-acids industries 

PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 

The Italian chemical industry is not yet deeply involved m inter- 
national cartels, although there is no official opposition to such par- 
ticipation The Italian chemical industry is largely a postwar crea- 
tion in such important branches as dyestuffs and nitrogen fixation, 
and until the last year or two the Italian producers have hardly been 
poweiful enough to have a voice in the allotting of world markets, 
especially since they have been concerned with home consumption. 
Italy has, however, developed a strong nitrogen-fixation industry, 
with a capacity well m excess of present domestic needs Plants for 
the production of synthetic ammoma on the Casale and the Fauser 
processes are operating in practically every industrialized country 
of the world The Italian dye industiy, with Government aid, be- 
gins to stand on its own feet The entry of the Itahan units into 
international cartels in these industries appears imminent 
At present, participation of the Italian chemical industry in inter- 
national agreements is limited to the tartanc-acid industry, the 
nitrogen-fixation industiy, the rayon industry, and the tanmng- 
extracts industry 

The tartaric-acid industry is concentrated in the hands of three 
firms, of which the clnef is the Appula, having a virtual monopoly 
of the market This group created a central selling organization 
early in 1928 known as the Consorzio Italiano Tartarico, or, more 
briefly, “Italtartar,” which is charged with marketmg their products 
both at home and abioad Through the Italtartar an agreement has 
been reached with the German group known as the Y W F (United 
Tartaric Manufacturers) , covering allocation of markets, price 
fixing, and production quotas 
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In the nitiogen-fixation industry, the Montecatim, which controls, 
thiough its subsidiaiy companies, about 70 per cent of atmospheric 
nitio^en fixed in Italy, has leached an agreement with the German 
I G and with tlie Biitish Sulphate of iVmmonia Federation, allotting 
maiket quotas and fixing puces but not affecting production quotas 
In \iew of the importance of the nitrogen-fixation industry in the 
national-defense piogiam, it is doubtful whether the Italian Goyern- 
ment yould countenance any agreement which limited the expansion 
of this mdiistiy The agieement piovides for an interchange of 
technical infoimation, and its principal object would seem to be to 
keep the piice of synthetic nitrogenous feitilizers at a level which 
will encourage a gi eater world consumption in competition with 
Chile mtiate 

Interpenetration and interrelations in the world rayon industry, 
with its I amifications, intersections, and dovetailings, form a laby- 
iinthme maze which may be tiaced only aftei a most careful study, 
not suitable to this discussion Bnefij\ the chief Italian rayon 
manufactmeis are linked with vaiious world groups The Snia 
Viscosa has close connections with the Courtaulds-Glanzstoffi, the 
Sole de Chatillon with Glanzstoff, Soc Generale della Viscosa with 
the I G. — Eotweil-Nobel-Du Pont-Tubize gioup The smaller com- 
panies, such as the Bembeig, the Enka, and the Tubize, have the 
connections which their names imply A closer coordination with 
regard to export markets may be looked for in the near future 

As long ago as 1921 Italian pioducers of tanning extracts reached 
an understanding with regard to the domestic market Early in 
192S a Euiopean caitel was foimed, including Italian, French, 
Swiss* and Yugoslav pioducers The agreement, which affects 
piimaiily chestnut extiact, coveis — 

(Ij Paicliase of law material with pi ice fixing for chestnut wood and dis- 
tribution of the exploitation zones \Mth a view to economy in transportation 
costs 

(2 1 Production quotas based on consumption, present production quotas are 
at the ratio of little more than one-half the capacity of existing plants 

(3 1 Price fixing and selling tenns on the home maiket of the contracting 
countries the domestic maiket of each country is leserved to the manufac- 
turers of that country 

(4) Price fixing and selling on foieign markets regulated according to the 
consumption requiiements and comiietitive value of other tannmg extracts on 
each market. 

(5) A joint fund for propaganda purposes 

It has been rumoied at vaiious times that the Italian dye industry 
had joined the German-French-Swiss combine These leports have 
been explicitly denied by the Italians as lejnesented by the 
A* C. N. Am which accounts for about 70 per cent of Italian produc- 
tion of synthetic organic dyestuffs The othei producers, the Chimica 
Lombarda A E Bianchn the INCA, the Fabbrica Lombarda 
Colon Anilma, Enrico Felli & Co., and the Soc Bergamasca are 
closely affiliated with the I. G , the British and the Swiss, respec- 
tively, and are not properly to be regarded as the Italian dye indus- 
try. The A. C. N A will probably eventually be drawn into some 
international combine, but it will naturally go with the group with 
which it can make the most favorable terms The mdustry in Italy 
IS young and still struggling against heavy odds It has the support 



of the Goveininent and does not mean to bind itself by any agree- 
ment which will put a bairier to liituie developments in the field of 
vat dyes 

The domestic salt-cake gioiix> is a member of the European salt- 
cake cartel 

Duiing 1929 the Appula, the chief Italian piodiicei of hydro- 
quinone, entered into an agreement which includes the English, Gei- 
man, and Fiench By the terms of the agieement the Italian 
market is left to the clomestic industiy, and Italy is assigned an 
expoit quota The -agieement teiminates at the end of 1931 

Dining 1929 Italian pioduceis of calcium carbide oiganized 
domestic caitel, and before the close of the year entered the Euro- 
pean calcmm-carbide cartel 

FOREIGN CAPITAL IN ITALIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

It IS almost impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
the extent of the participation of foreign capital in Italian chemical 
enterprises and the amount of stock of Italian chemical concerns 
which IS held by foieigners A considerable amount of American 
capital IS invested both in the Montecatim and in the Italgas group* 
Another American group is said to hold a small interest inPirelh. 
Pirelli being the only Italian stock quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange, although several Italian stocks, such as the Montecatim 
and the Snia, are offered on the curb market One American chemi- 
cal corporation is interested in a number of ventures in the chemical 
field in Italy in conceit with the Montecatim 

A considerable part of Sma stock is held by American investors, 
600,000 shares of this company having been sold in the Umted 
States It IS difiicult to ascertain to what extent the Sma has passed 
under foreign control It is known that when the company needed 
money in 1928 foreign capital, German and British as well as Amer- 
ican, was taken in to an extent that made it necessary to form what 
IS known under Italian law as a “ comitato di difesa ” (defense com- 
mittee) through which the issue of plural-voting shares reserved 
to Italian buyers prevented the control of the company from passing 
to foreign shareholders 

Important foreign interests are involved in the Italian aluminum 
industry While this industry may not be considered within the 
chemical field proper under ordinary circumstances, the develop- 
ment of a chemical process for the extraction of alumina from leucite, 
which IS gaimng in importance in Italy, brings the industry within 
the circle of allied industries The aluminum industry in Italy is 
in the hands of three groups, one controlled by an American com- 
pany, one by the Montecatim, and one by the Swiss Neuhausen group. 

The Usine du Ehone and Gillet aie associated wuth the Monte- 
catim in the Elettrochimica del Toce for the production of cellulose 
acetate and solvents and in the Soc Rhodia Seta for the exploita- 
tion of the Rhodia silk process which is being developed in the 
Umted States, Germany, and Belgium. 

ITALIAN PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN CHEMICAL ENTERPRISES 

The same difficulty which presents itself in gaging accurately the 
extent of foreign participation in the Italian chemical industry 



arises in rli&cussing Italian investments in foreign chemical com- 
panies It may safely be stated that the amount of capital stock 
held by private^ Italian investors abroad is small Such investments 
have been restricted in recent years by Government regulations pro- 
hibiting the expoitation of capital, which restrictions weie lifted 
only in April, 1930 There are, however, a number of cases in which 
Italian chemical companies have extended their activities to foreign 
fields Of signal interest are the undertakings of the Montecatim 
abioad In connection with the development of the Fauser process 
for mtrogen fixation, the patents coveiing which are held by the 
Montecatim, a subsidiary company, the A S E D , has been formed 
m Belgium, in which the Montecatim and the Belgian Coppee are 
jointly interested In exchange for the patent lights, the Monte- 
catini" IS said to have received 50 per cent of the common stock and 
TO per cent of the so-called foundeis’ shares The Fauser process is 
also being used bv the Cie Neerlandaise de BAzote in the Nether- 
lands, in which the Coppee, the Montecatim, the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, and the Banque de Bruxelles are interested 

Reference has already been made to the Belgian Societe Sucrerie 
Tirlemontoise Tor the production of synthetic citric acid in which 
the Montecatim and the A. C N A have a 50 per cent interest 

The Sole de Chatillon contiols the Viscose Rheinfelden in Switzer- 
land, manufacturing visca In 1928 the Soie de Chatillon, together 
with an American group, formed an American coiporation for the 
manufacture of cellulose-acetate layon on the Chatillon patents 
The patents and processes are held by the Ruth Aldo Coiporation 
’v\hich has been opeiating a plant neai Pans, owned jointly with 
the Sole de Chatillon, since June, 1927 

The Sma Viscosa also owns a plant in Poland 

GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN ITALIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

A special commission for the chemical industry under the Min- 
istry of National Economy was foimed in May, 1928 A consider- 
able fund has been put at the disposal of the commission for re- 
seaich work The Italian Government has given indirect aid to 
the chemical industry by the remission of the import duty on its 
raw materials, as, for instance, in the case of turpentine used in 
the production of synthetic camphor The only direct participation 
of the Government in chemical production is^ howevei, the finan- 
cial aid winch has been extended to the dj^estuffs combine, the 
A, C. N A It IS difficult to gage the exact extent of the Govern- 
ment participation m this entei prise, the details being jealously 
guarded The sum of 50,000,000 lixe has been mentioned as an 
initial loan, but it is piobable that fuithei assistance has been 
granted through the banks 

The Italian Government exercises no paiticular control over the 
chemical industry, noi does it participate actively in the direction 
of the industiy In fact, it is the boast of the Italian nitrogen- 
fixation industry that it has developed without official paternal- 
istic aid. 



RIGHTS OF FOREIGN SHAREHOLDERS IN ITALIAN CORPORATIONS 


The position of foieigneis as shareholders in the Italian chemical 
industry is the same as in all othei branches of Italian industry. 
The Italian law does not in any way piejudice the rights of foieign 
stockholders as compaied with nationals, beyond the stiiiulation 
that the majority of the capital stock, generally two-thirds, should 
be held by nationals in ceitain specified public-service coipoiations, 
such as telephone companies, merchant-maiine companies subsidized 
by the State, aii-tiansport companies, etc Foieign shareholders 
may not in any way be deprived of then voting lights, and the 
Italian law does not lecogmze a stock issue without voting rights. 
There is no legislation preventing foieigners fiom subscribing to 
new issues of shares However, the same object may be attained 
by introducing such a clause into the statutes of the individual com- 
pany Up to the present, howevei, no example of this piactice 
exists 

The control of a company may be retained in the hands of na- 
tional stockholders by an issue of plural-voting shares, which, 
according to Itahan law, may be held only by Italian citizens As 
has alieady been stated, advantage was taken of this method in the 
case of the Sma. The board of directors can not force the transfer 
to new shareholders of stock held by foreigners However, a case 
has recently arisen in Turin where the Italian courts recognized as 
legal a change in the statutes of a company, voted by the majority 
of the stockholders, restricting the right of transfer of shares. 
Furtheimore, in cases of necessity, theie may be formed what is 
known as a committee of defense, which may stipulate conditions 
of time and place, whereby the foreign shareholder is put at a 
material disability to exercise his rights 

On the whole, it may be said that, in practice, foreign share- 
holders in Italian companies are at no disability as compared wuth 
nationals These conditions are likely to continue as long as Italy 
IS economically in a position where" it desires to attract foreign 
capital for the development of national industry, as is at present the 
case 



FOREIGN TRADE IN CHEMICALS 

GENERAL TRADE 

Duung 1929 Italy's purchases of chemicals and allied products 
abioad were valued at $18,585,000, as compared with $46,840,000 in 
1928, and $41,096,000 in 1927 This figure repiesents the highest 
point reached in any year m point of dollar value Total tonnage of 
chemical imports in 1929 was 1,277,000 metric tons, an increase of 
9 cent over 1928 but still 6 per cent below the 1927 figure 
Practically the entire gain is accounted for by heavier takings of 
fertilizer materials, as, with the exception of coal-tar products, 
paints and varnishes, and plastics, impoits by weight decreased as 
compaied with 1928 but was still, in almost every case, heavier 
than 1927 imports for all the higher-piocessed chemicals 

The following table shows Italy’s total trade in chemicals during 
1927, 1928, and 1929 

Italian Foreign Trade in Chemicals 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Metric tons 

! Lire 

Dollars i 

Metnc tons 

Lire 

Dollars i 

1927 ! 

1, 3t»7, 000 

807,387,000 

41,096,000 

370.000 

375.000 

665, 616, 000 

33. 875. 000 

37. 252. 000 

37. 166. 000 

1928 - 

1 177,000 

! 892,196,000 

1 928,966,000 

i 

46,840,000 

709; 559 ; 000 
710, 413, 000 

1929 

1, 277, 000 

48, 585, 000 

377,000 


1 Conversion rate of the lira 1927, $0 0509, 1928, $0 525, 1929, $0 0523 


The foregoing figuies are exclusive of amounts received on repa- 
rations account 


IIMPORTS 


Germany, Fiance, the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Argentine, m the older named, are Italy’s chief sources of supply for 
chemical and alhed iiroducts In 1929 purchases from these six 
count lies accounted for 72 per cent by value of the total impoits 
Germany's share of Italy’s chemical tiade was 30 pei cent of the 
total against 31 per cent in 1928 ; France has lost ground in the past 
tliiee years, having supplied 24 per cent of the total in 1927, 19 
per cent in 1928, and only 17 per cent in 1929 ; the United States has 
risen from fifth place ui 1927 to tlnrd place in 1929, outstripping 
Gieat Britain and Switzeiland, with 7 per cent of the total import 
tiade in chemicals in 1929, as compaied with 5 per cent in 1927 and 
6 per cent in 1928 

The following table shows quantity and value of imports during 
the past three yeais. 
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Imports of Chemicals and Allied Produot-^ into Italy 


T>pe 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Industrial chemicals 

Metric tons 

Metric ions 

Metric ions 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Acids and anhjrdides. 

11, 711 

13, 836 

9 3bo 

22, 042, 000 

23, 661, 000 

17, 294, 000 

All others.- - 

89, 079 

108, 623 

105, 981 

195, 278 000 

204, 581, OOO 

176, 954, 000 

Sulphur,, 

35 

21 

IS 

37, 000 

23,000 

21,000 

Coal-tar products ^ 

14, 260 

10, 252 

12, 462 

107, 36S, 000 

94, 133, 000 

75, 165, 000 

Reparations account _ 

6,840 

13, 782 

9, 941 

- - - 

- 

- .. 

Dyeing and tanning mate- 

42, 278 

45, 809 

40, 873 

42, 615, 000 

46,034,000 

41, 347, 000 

Explosives - - 

20 

23 

16 

853, 000 

944, 000 

620,000 

Matches , , — - 


_ _ 

4 



60,000 

Fertilizeis and materials. _ 

1, 061, 004 

937, 616 

1, 146, 755 

259, 157, 000 

228,065,000 

234, 768, 000 

Glues, sizes, etc 

2,874 

2,403 

1, 906 

14, 778, 000 

12 849,000 

10, 689, 000 

Gums, resms, naval stores , 

33, 133 

35, 019 

29, 774 

84, 611, 000 

88, 115,000 

84,235,000 

Linseed oiL — . --- 

i; 567 

3, 375 

1,917 

0, 010, 000 

10, 742,000 

6,234,000 

Waxes, animal and vegeta- 
ble - 

318 

345 

288 

3, 221, 000 

4, 205,000 

3, 807, 000 

Pigments, paints, and var- 1 
nishes,- 

15, 592 

14, 500 

13, 689 

71, 980, 000 

63, 064, 000 

61,662, 000 
3, 184, 000 

Oils, essential ! 

104 

78 

50 

5, 213, 000 

4, 113,000 

Drugs, prepared medicines, 
and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations — 

3,794 

3, 822 

3, 537 

61, 391, 000 

59,361,000 

47,232,000 

Perfumery and flavoring 
extracts 

566 

573 

450 

29, 490, 000 

29,603,000 

24,692,000 

Pyroxylm, galalithe, bake- 
lite, etc 

970 

722 

577 

25, 922, 000 

22, 698, 000 

19,423,000 

Total- 

i 1, 277, 305 

< 1, 177, 017 

* 1, 367, 662 

i 928, 966, 000 

892, 196, 000 

807,387,000 

Eqmvalent m dollars* 


$48. 585, 000 

$46, 840, 000 

$41,096,000 


1 Including synthetic dyes 
3 Excluding synthetic d> es 

3 Exchange rates 1929, $0 0523, 1928, $0 0525, 1927, $0 0509 
* Exclusive of amounts received on reparation account 

Italian expoits of cliemical& and allied products in 1929 weie 
p^alued at $37,155,000, or ]ust slightly below the 1928 figure of 
$37,252,000, the highest value ever reached The volume of exports 
was greater than any year except 1926 Italy is an exporter of 
chemical products of high monetary value, as is shown by the fact 
that while the volume of exports m 1929 did not exceed 30 per cent of 
that of imports, they were valued at 75 per cent as much In point 
of value, Italy’s chief chemical exports are heavy and fine chemicals 
essential oils, acids, pharmaceutical pioducts, and dyeing and tan- 
ning materials Notewoithy gains were made in expoits of essen- 
tial oils, pharmaceutical and medicinal preparations, and pigments 
as compared with the pievious year On the othei hand, the export 
trade in heavy and fine chemicals, perfumeiy, dyes, and tanning 
materials declined 

Great Britain was Italy’s best market for chemicals in 1929, 
followed by Fiance, the United States, Geimany, Argentina, and 
Spain The Balkans, Russia, India. Egypt, and Brazil aie also 
good customers 

The following table shows quantities and values of chemicals and 
pJlied products expoited duiing the past thiee years 


EXPOPTS OF CHE^[IC\XS A^'D AlXIED PeODIjCTS FKOM ITALX 


Tvpe 

1929 

192S 

1927 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Industrial chemicals 

Metric 

tons 

Metric 

tons 

Metric 

tons 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Acids and aiih\ drides . , 

8 478 

9, 171 

8,550 

95,702,000 

97, 192, 000 

73,743,000 

others 

43, 404 

57, 998 

35, 874 

127, 384, 000 

131,399, 000 

322, 395, 000 

Sulphur 

221, 836 

192, 3o2 

213, 780 

108, 433, 000 

103, 572, 000 

125, 555, 000 

Coal tar products > 

1,457 

1,334 

820 

19, 041,000 

15, 378, -000 

10, 684, 000 

D j eing and tanning materials A 

33, 39S 

36, 854 

41, 933 

49, 210, 000 

56,768, 000 

66,954,000 

Explosives 

1, 972 

5,088 

155 

9,398,000 

16, 173, 000 

2,013,000 

Matches 

1,465 

1,286 

1,279 

9, 183, 000 

8,709,000 

8,062,000 

Fertilizers and materials 

41,424 

48, 851 

42,469 

27, 233 000 

30, 633, 000 

23, 942, 000 
4,488,000 

Glues, sizes, etc 

1, o42 

2, 346 

1,051 

5, 937, 000 

8, 384, 000 

Gums, resins, naval stores 

217 

270 

173 

1, 454, 000 

1, 668, 000 

1, 383, 000 

Linseed oil 

169 

163 

194 

784,000 

761,000 

1,077,000 

ares, animal and vegetable^ _ 

! 21 

24 

i 48 

194,000 

223,000 

594,000 

Pigments, paints, and var 
nislies. - 

8,712 

8,324 

13,040 , 

30,995,000 

26, 691, 000 

28,891,000 

Oils, essential 

931 

1,021 

950 

143, 012,000 

131,084,000 

115, 559,000 

Drugs, prepared mediemes, 
pharmaceutical preparations- 
Perfumery and uavormg ex- 

11,304 

9,920 

, 9,061 

74,229,000 

73,687,000 

74, 368,000 

tracts 

79 

64 

61 I 

2,215,000 

2, 683,000 

2,149,000 

Pjroxyhn, galalith, bakelite, 
etc - - 

259 

178 

! 1 

1 148 ' 

6,009,000 

4,554,000 

3,658,000 

Total 

376, 668 

375,244 

369,576 

710,413,000 

709,559,000 

665, 516,000 

Equivalent in dollars 3. _ 

37, 155, 000 

37,262,000 

33, 876, 000 


1 iBCluding synthetic dyes 

* Excluding synthetic d> es 

* Exchange rates of the lira 1929, $0 0523, 1928, $0 0525 1927, $0 0509 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

IMPORTS 

In 1929 Italy bought 61,906,000 liie ($3,238,000) worth of chem- 
icals and allied products from the United States and sold us 69^ 
248.000 lire ($3,622,000) worth These figures compare with imports 
of 46,936,000 lire ($2,464,000) and exports of 65,858,000 hre ($3,- 
458,000) in 1928 Our sales of chemicals and allied products to 
Italy during 1929 in terms of dollars show a gain of 31 per cent 
over 1928 and of 50 per cent as compared with 1927 
The following table shows the principal items figuring in Italy’s 
trade with the Umted States in chemicals and alhed products dur- 
ing the past three years 



Imports of Chemicals At lied Products i^to It\l\ fpom the Umtest 

h; TATES 



1929 

192^ 

1927 

1929 

1928 

1927 


Oleine 

toiu 

Metric 

tons 

Metric 

tons 

Lire 

7 ire 

Lire 

Phoaimate rock. . _ 

7o, 21o 

o4, 63 O 

29 478 

10, Sdo (JOO 

0 7o8 OQO 

6 991, 000 

Celluloid cedophane, etc , ravv and manu- 
factured -- 

00 

2 b 


1 392 ono 

804 000 


Rosin 

7 095 

6 132 

5 448 

10 311 000 

9, 2 4 000 

10, f)95, 000 

Tuipentiiie 

fi.2 

25j 

3 

.00 000 

7>1 000 


Benzene toluene x\lene crude 

Vaseline, natuial and artificial 

1,232 

294 

”“'2no~ 

””'140 

2, 284, 000 
849 0(10 

824 000 

54 1 000 

Toilet Diepainti )ns 

j2 

27 

13 

1 292,000 

737 000 

t.UK, 000 

Ammonium potas'^ium and sodium 
thiofc luates 

1 .0 

89 

72 

387 oon 

d15 000 

29 . 000 

Chemical g» eases 

372 

287 

295 

810, 000 

{ 80 D, 01 *0 

91 to, 000 

Iodine. - - 

- . - 

) 


__ 

1 ft 12 000 


I noi game c hemical pi oduc ts unspec ified . . 

521 

' 705 

2 1Q9 

1 4 >9 000 

* 2 24s 000 

5 Tbs'oOO 

Orgt me chemical pioducts, unspeufied 

1. 5j2 

931 

• 83 j 

12 690 00.J 

j, u70 000 

4 85) 000 

Medicinal plants 

121 

- 324 

, 26 3 

1 117,000 

1 4S1, 000 

90 ) 000 

Medicinal ind phaimaceutical products 

. 

. _ 

' 10 

- .. 

u03, 000 

Bxeing and tanning mateiials 1 

475 

1 07S 

, 1(>0 

1, 607 000 
530 000 

^ 2 092 000 

1 725 000 

Pamts- - 

t)5 

1 41 

1 3d 

504 000 

oOf. 000 

Vaimshe^ 

515 

519 

' 414 

5 49a, 000 

6,38S OOO 

, 5 205 000 

Blacks 

2 329 

‘ 1 70-1 

1 522 

9, 304 000 

(.,760 000 

' 6, „19, 000 

Household specialties. 

72 

7u 

1 43 

903 000 

970 UOO 

737,000 

Total _ . . 

91 262 

^ 46 Ob 5 


61 90{. 000 1 It. 93(> OGO 

42 ±2i 000 

Equi\ lie at in dollais 

O 

1 

j 40,844 

23^ 000 

82 4f.4 000 

[ "2 1 59 000 


1 Excluding s> nthetic oig'inK d^es Comeision late 1929, so 0=523, 192^ '>0 0 >25, lyJ” 0 0”09 


Among the chemical j^ioducts Wiich the Fniterl State':, '^ells to 
Italy the most impoitant aie naval stoies, lampblack, paints and 
vainishes ceitain oigamc chemical pioducts such as fatt^ acids, 
coal-tai ciudes inoigamc chemical pioducts such as iodine, caustic 
soda and other heavy chemicals, drugs, vegetable dieing and 
tanning pioducts and woods, pyioxyhn xiroducts, and household 
specialties 

Owing to the meageiness of the statistical data a'^^ailable, it is 
not possible to entei into any gieat detail in discussing oiu chemical 
imports fioin Italy Duiing 1^20 shipments of chemical pioducts 
to Italy show a satisfying expansion of tiacle in pi actually all 
items Paiticulaily notewoithv were the gains made in sales of 
naval stoies, jdastics, toilet aiacles, unspecified organic pioducts, 
paints and varnishes, and blacks The ti ade m naval ^toies is 
confined chiefi}" to lOMn The difficulties attached to unloading 
foimahties foi ocean-boine tuipentiiie aie such that Ameiican tin- 
pent me is not able to compete vith the Fiench and Spanish piod- 
iict. which comes in tank cais, except in the case of lelativelv small 
shipments made overland fiom noithein poits bv a few Ameiican 
naval-stoies concerns which have distiibiitiiig centers in noithein 
Euiope 

Oiii tiade With Italy in leadv-mixed paints and vaimshes has 
been steadily on the increase In 1929 sales of vaimshes •^-uifered 
a slight setback owing to the disoiganized condition of the Italian 
maiket bi ought about by the oveiiapid development of the domestic 
pyioxylin-lacquei indii^tiy The use of the domestic industry^ 
however indiiectly benefited our trade by cieatmg an inciea&ed 
demand foi mtiocellulose solvents, sales of which expanded impoits 
of unspecified organic chemical products to moie than double in 



tL^ Tlie oiit]u('k iui tlio futuie of expoits of 

])yi{;\vli]] iac^fuei^ favorable Xuineiou^ smali pioducei^s iiianii- 
lactiinnir an intenoi pio'luct an<I celling at cut i^iiceb sprang up 
rluiiug 1^)JD ^vitli the result that the niailret is temper aiily'dis- 
oigainzed As the pio<]uct betoineb better known consumers will 
hegni to distjnginsh and buv on a basis of (|iialilY rather than pnccj 
and it 1 - believed tint these small maniifactiiieis will be aiitomati- 
callv eliminated 

Tjie stea*iily inciea&uicr sales of Ameiican toilet articles aie an 
indication that Itah oheis an attractive market tor Ameiican 
specialties in these lines In 1^')29 we '-old to Italy 1,292,000 lire 
AAorth of toilet aiticles, more than double tire 1927 figure Ameiican 
tooth pastes, cosmetics, shaving cieams, etc , find a leady sale in 
Itaiv among tlie native population while the yearly influx of 
Ameiican tourists creates a smaller but still worth-while market 
loi the Ameiicau makes of toilet and sanitary specialties and pre- 
pared medicines which the tourists aie accustomed to buy at home 

In spile of the deyeiof>nient of the Italian dye industiy, Italy is 
still an importer of organic synthetic dyes Iii 1929, 1,702 tons of 
dyes were impoiteil, as compared with 1,909 tons in 1928 These 
figuies include leparation dyes, V) tons in 1929 and 328 tons in 1928 
Gel many alone supplied 60 per cent of commeicial impoits, Switzei- 
laud 32 per cent It is beiieyed that Ameiican dye manufactuieis 
should be able to piociue a share of this trade 

The yaiied range of chemical and allied x^i't)ducts embraces 
countless items foi which Italy is a market in which American 
manufactureis aie actiyely or potentially sellers American chemi- 
cal pioilucts enjoy an excellent reputation for quality, while cer- 
tain American specialties caiiy a prestige in their tiade names 
knoyn throughout the world Chemicals which American export- 
ers can market in Italy range fiom commodities, such as nayal 
stoies, tliiough heaiw and fine chemicals, particularly new pioducts 
developed for a specialized industry, to such finished manufactures 
as paint‘d, vaimshes, lacquers, household specialties, polishes, clean- 
ing fluids and powders, flavoring extracts, toilet aiticles, medicinal 
specialties, and othei lines 

EXPORTS 

During 1929, 10 per cent of the value of Italy's total exports ot 
chemical and allied pioducts went to the Umted States Essential 
oils of citrus fiuit alone accounted for more than half of Italy’s 
total chemical sales to us Italy is an impoitant source of supply 
foi a number of raw and semimanufactured chemical materials or 
materials UNed by chemical mdustiies Chief among these are crude 
aigols and wine lees, sumac, licorice lOot, pigments and colored 
earths, tartaric acid, lemon and citron juice, glue, and, more re- 
cently, synthetic camphor Sales of crude argols and wine lees to 
the t^nited States during 1929 increased 56 per cent in both volume 
and value over 1928 The trade in sumac, mineral-eaith pigments, 
taitaric acid, and ims]iecified orgamc chemicals was heavier than 
during 192S The axipearance on the Ameiican market of syn- 
thetic^ citric acid pioved a formidable competitor to the Italian 



natmal product, and sales of citiic acid fiom Sicily to the United 
States fell from 687,000 lire in 1927 to only 168,000 lire in 1929 
Exports of Italian lemon and citron ]uice hare diminished almost 
to the vamshing point, exports being valued at only 75,000 lire in 
1929 as against 3,528,000 liie in 1927. The export trade in licoiice 
loot to the United States dining 1929 declined to ]ust about half its 
value in previous years 

During the past three years, Italy has entered the voild market 
as a siiiiplier of synthetic camphor, manufactiiied by the Soc 
Marengo of Genoa In 1929 Italy exported 136 tons of kmphor, as 
against 70 tons in 1928 and 48 tons in 1927 In 1928 practically 
the entile exportation went to the United States 

The following table shows the principal items of Italy's exp>oit 
trade to the Unitecl States in chemicals and allied products 

Espoets op CnEMioALS AND AcMEa) Pkoducts from Italy to thej United States 


T5T)e 


1929 


Sulphur - 

Celluloid, cellophane, etc , raw and manu- 
factured - 

Citrus oils - - 

Essential oils, terpeneless. 

Toilet articles and perfumes 

Chemicals, morganic, unspecified — 

Citric acid 

Tartanc acid 

Argols and wine lees 

Glycerm - 

Chemicals, organic, unspecified 

Licorice root - 

Manna 

Mannite - 

Camphor 

Medicinal plants - 

Lemon and citron juice 

Pharmaceutical products and medicinal 

specialties - 

Sumac... 

Pigments and colored earths... 

Glue - 

Tannmg extracts - 


Metric 

tons 

216 

39 
244 
0 7 

5 

1,232 
11 
281 
1, 606 
125 
788 
760 
23 

6 

234"' 

67 

108 
3, 731 
1, 673 
232 
35S 


Total 

Equivalent m dollars t 


11, 792 


• I 

1 


1928 


Metric 

tons 


299 

1 

6 

2, 773 
29 
214 
1, 069 


1927 


215 
1, 378 
29 
9 
65 
280 
382 I 
I 

85 j 
3,332 I 
1,352 I 
566 


Metric 

tons 

155 


250 

1 

5 

1, 0S9 
47 
300 
1,070 
87 
104 
1,120 
16 
5 


ISO 

568 

89 
4, 363 
1,379 
344 


12,094 I 11,230 


1929 


Lire 

194.000 

887. 000 
35, 879 OOO 

1, 126, OOO 

184.000 
2, 958, 000 

1C8, 000 
2, 920, 000 

5. 823. 000 

412. 000 

4. 155. 000 
1, 510, 000 

414. 000 

324.000 


1923 


644.000 
75,000 

2. 453. 000 

4. 132. 000 

2. 134. 000 
1, 013, 000 

732.000 


Lire 


33, 637, 000 
1, 33S, 000 

245.000 

3, 138, 000 

456 000 

2.437.000 
4, 353, 000 

*1, 196, 000 1 

3.376.000 

407.000 

316.000 ( 

1.018.000 I 

744.000 I 

2.295.000 I 
j 

2.074.000 ' 

3.525.000 j 

3.331.000 
1,972,(X)0 ' 


59, 24S, 000 
3 522,000 


I 65,858,000 I 
3,458,000 I 


1927 


Lire 

179,000 


25, 352 000 
1,226,000 

243.000 

1.360.000 

587. 000 

3.154.000 

3. 894.000 

409.000 

1.189.000 
3, 000, 000 

237.000 

288.000 


525,000 
3, 528, OOO 


2,455, OOO 

5.487.000 
3, 594, OOO 

1. 387. 000 


58, 304, OOO 
2, 968,000 


^Con\firsion rate 1929, $0 0523, 1928, $0 0525, 1927, $0 0509 



PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 

PYRITES 

During 1929 the Italian pviite mines yielded 698,550 tons of 
jAiites as eompaied with 558 390 tons in 1928 and 625,338 tons in 
1927 Tlie^e figiues include both non and coppei pyiites, the latter 
accounting loi about 15 pei cent of the total output Italian pyrites, 
laigely used foi piocluctioii of bulphiiiic acid, have an aveiage 
sulphiii content of 40 O: jiei cent. The mines opeiated by the gioup 
coiiti oiled bv the Montecatmi company lepresent about To pei cent 
of the total output of p} iites The output of the ilontecatmi mines 
in 1929 iiici eased 22 pei cent over 1928, the company announces that 
the 1930 pioduction will exceed that of 1929 

In addition to home con&iiinption of domestic pyrites, theie exists 
both an oiitiroinfr and an incoming tiade niovement in this law 
luateiial Italy impoited Ibo 224 tons of non pyiites in 1029, laigely 
fiom Spam, as against 128.478 tons in 1928 Owing to the lessened 
domestic consumption of suiphuiic acid bv the feitilizei industiy and 
an attendant accumulation of stocks of pvrites, a greatei ^mlume 
of ])VLites was available foi expoit, and expoits of pyrites exceeded 
impoits h} 45.393 tons 

The expoil tiade in p^iitcb ha- steachlv inci eased fioin 100,079 
toii'n 111 1927 to IbH 791 tons in 1928 and 230,617 tons in 1929 Ship- 
ments abioad aie made piacticallv entirely by the Montecatim group, 
while this same moup took 87 pei cent of the total impoits of non 
|>yiites 111 1929 The Montecatim gioup has concluded ioiin-teim 
contiacts abioad for sales and pui chases of pyiutes Total Italian 
impoits of p\iites were 126.937 tons in 1927, 128,478 tons in 1928, 
and 185.224 tons m 1929 The hea^v current of tiade in both 
diiection'- is entiiely a inattei of tianspoitation costs Owing to 
the relative location of mines and sulphuric-acid plants, tiansporta- 
tioii by sea is, in ceitain cases, consideiablv moie economical than an 
inland fi eight haul 

SULPHURIC ACID 

Italy's supply of sulphuiic acid is deiived almost entiiely fiom the 
roasting of iron pviites, only a veiv small piopoition being obtained 
fiom the piocessing of sulphur The Italian sulphuiic-acid plants 
pioduce enough to supply the country's need, so that foreign trade 
IS nmniportant There aie at piObent 82 plants with an annual 
capacity of 1,304,000 tons of 50° Be , distiibuted as follows Northern 
Italy, 55 plants, 810,500 tons capacity, cential Italy, 17 plants, 
295,500 tons capacity, southern Italy, 5 plants, 109,000 tons capacity, 
and islands, 5 plants, 89,000 tons capacity 

Production of dilute sulphuric acid reached its highest point in 
1920 with an output of 1,137,000 tons. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of Italian production is used by the superphos- 

( 18 ) 



phate industi}" The yeais 1927 and 192<b TMtne&sed a falling off in 
the use of siipei phosphates by Italian faimeis, with a consequent de- 
cline in pioduction of siilpiuuic acid Although consumption of 
superphosphates was somewhat gieatei in 192b than in 1927, pro- 
duction was less, the inci eased cleliveiies having been made fiom 
the caiiy-over fiom 1927 The same condition applied to law ma- 
terials, and the actual output of dilute siilphuiic acid was less in 
1928 than in 1927 and w^ell below the 192G figuie Both pioduction 
and consumption of supei phosphates made a maiked itcoveiv in 
1929, with an accompanying inciease in the output of sulphuiic acid 
Procliictioii figures aie not available latei than 1027, but it is esti- 
mated that 1929 pioduction of sulphuiic acid was appioximately 5 
per cent below the 1927 output but consideiably heawei than that in 
1928 

About GO pel cent of the total output of dilute sulphuiic acid is 
produced by the plants owned oi conti oiled by the Montecatini, the 
iaigest single manufactuier of aitificial plant foods 

In addition to dilute sulphuric acid Italv also pioduces concen- 
ti ated sulphuric acid and oleum In spite of the decline in produc- 
tion of dilute sulphuiic acid, the output of the more concentiated 
forms continues to increase Wliile no figuies aie available later 
than 1927, production of concentiated sulphuric acid and oleum con- 
tinued to increase in 1929 as compaied with pieceding years 

The following table shows pioduction and capacity of the various 
giades of sulphuiic acid fiom 1925 to 1927, figuies for 1928 and 1929 
not being available 

Italian Peoduction of Sijlphubic Agio 


fin metric tons] 


Tvpe 

1927 

1026 

1025 

Capacity 

1927 

50° to 51° Be 

1 124, 100 
70 545 1 
19 120 
545 ! 

1,137 000 
05, 130 
lb 420 
bOO 

1, 106 000 
61,660 
19, 025 
905 

1, 304 , 000 
88,000 
44 500 
4 000 

6()° Be 

Fuming (22 to 25 per cent free SO 3 J 

Fuming (60 per cent free SO3) 



Z'tilization of ipyTite ash — The new process foi ti eating pyrite ash 
to fiee it of its coppei and sulphui impuiities in order to recover 
puie non oie, is now being applied industiially in a plant at Poito 
Mai gh era (Venice) belonging to the Montecatini Opeiations weie 
begun in 1928 The pyiite ash i^ tieatecl by i casting and chloiiniza- 
tion with an admixtuie of sodiimi chloride, followed by lixiviation 
The puiified ashes aie then piessed into biickb wdiich contain from 
55 to 60 pel cent piue non oie and which constitute an excellent 
blast-fiunace mateiial Important bv-pioducts aie obtained m the 
foim of coppei piecipitate (86 pei cent grade) and sodium sulphate, 
or Glaubei’s salt Itahan consumption of iron pyiites, wdiich is esti- 
mated at appioximately 600,000 tons annually, gives a residue of 
*450,000 tons of pyiite ash fiom which 270,000 tons of iron may be 
recoveied The Poito Margheia plant is equipped to turn out 400 
tons of non briquettes m 24 hours with a by-product output of 8 to 
10 tons of copper piecipitate and about 50 tons of Glauber’s salt. 



Dnunir 12i) 223 tons of decoppeiizeci pyiite ash weie obtained 
at the Poito Maigheia plant and 47,409 tons of non briquettes, as 
anainst 09 478 ton^ ot p'Mnte ash and 48,873 tons of biiqiiettes in 
102S Italy expoits the pyiite ash not absoibed by the domestic steel 
inrhi^tir, and m 1929 exports of pyiite a-^^h totaled 280,481 tons as 
compaied with 144.345 tons in 1928 and only 17.304 tons in 1927 
The Montecatini obtained o,207 tons of Glaubei s salt as a by- 
piodiict of the pyiite-asli piocess in 1929 as against 3,725 tons in 1928, 
and 2 8S4 tom of coppei precipitate against 1,930 tons in 1928 The 
company utilizes this latter by-product in its piepaiation of coppei 
biilphate 

HYDEOCHLORIC ACID 

The capacity of existing facilities for the mamifactme of hydro- 
chloric acid in Italy estimated at 80,000 tons, is moie than adequate 
to covei the countiy’b needs This acid is obtained by three piocesses ; 
namely, by direct synthesis of chlorine and hydrogen as a by-piodiict 
of the pioduction of elect loljdic caustic soda, by the action of sul- 
phuiic acid on common salt, and by the leaction ot chloiiiie and steam 
ovei coal by the Poma piocess " Production of hydiochloiic acid 
leached its peak point in 192G with an output of 45 800 tons, yhich 
declined to 43,340 tons in 1927 Ko moie recent pioduction figuies 
aie available A number of causes contiibiited to a fuithei contrac- 
tion of pioduction in 1928^ so much so, that the output fell shoit of 
the demand One of the factois vas the critical condition of the 
electrolnic caustic-soda indiistiy, ownng to the competition from 
ainmoma soda Seveial plants suspended operations, with a conse- 
quent 1 eduction in the available supply of synthetic hydiochlonc 
acid On the other hand, the output of hydrochloric acid obtained 
by the sodium chloride-sulphuric acid process is governed by the 
market for sodium sulphate oi salt cake obtained m con 3 unction with 
the hydiochlonc acid The market for this product having been 
weak dm mg 1928, the output of hydrochloiic acid by this piocess 
received an automatic check Duiing 1929 the market for salt cake 
''tiengthened Accumulated stocks were disposed of, and consequently 
production of hydiochlonc acid took an upward trend 
Italy being self-sufficient in hydrochloiic acid, imports and ex- 
ports are negligible 

Italy has an abundant supply of salt, the basic material for the 
production of hydrochloric acid, caustic soda, and other majoi chemi- 
cal products In 1929 the domestic supply of salt totaled 936,335 
tons, of which 615,830 tons weie sea salt, 53,040 tons lock salt, and 
257,465 tons spring salt, obtained mostly from the brine pits around 
Volteria in Tuscany. Salt production" dining the past three years 
has been as follows 

Italian Salt Production 


Un metric tonsl 


Tvpe 

1929 

1928 j 

1927 

Sea salt 



685, 970 
298, 154 
66, 850 

1 ACA 

Sprmp salt i 


ouL) oyo 1 

Hock salt '■'i 

63,040 

Dio 

67,187 1 

nno OQO 

Total 1 


noU) Ouu 

vuo, oyo 

1, 050, 974 
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Domestic supplier of --ait me in exte^^ of r^te demand, so consul*- 
eiable amonntb aie exported OA^ing to tlie fart that a good jrait 
of the salt produced rs deficieirt in })lUlt^ however, some amounts 
are imported The exports amounted to 017 tons in lOiriT, 05 OOS 
tons m 10J<S and 12i,50S tons in 102 f the imports vere 11415 tons 
in 1027, 52 2&0 tons in 102S, and 4‘J,a:01 tons m 10^0 

NITRIC ACID 

Italian pioductioii of nitiic acnl while it has luoie than <loubied 
duiing the past three or four veai-^^, is still veil below the needs of 
the domestic consuming industiie^ \Tith the develoionent ot Italian 
manufacture of high-analvsi^ nitrogen fertilizer^ the demand for 
mtiic acid has increased more lapidlv than has the national output 
Piioi to 192G nitiic acid was obtained in Italy exciiisi\ely bv the 
action of sulphuiic acid on imported sodium nitrate Owiiig to the 
fact that the sodium nitrate had to be brought in from abioad and 
that the cost of obtaining high concentiation was excessive, the 
needs of domestic industries using nitric acid weie supplied in part 
bv impoits of synthetic nitric acid fiom abioad 

In 102b the Italian chemical industiv made an elfoit to free itself 
from dependence upon external sources of supply bv the applica- 
tion ot newly developed processes for obtaining nitric acid tioni the 
oxidation of ammonia Plants weie elected bv the Monter atiiii at 
jSTovaia and Meian and by the Soc Azogeno at Biissi In 1027, 
12,000 tons of synthetic nitiic acid, calculated in teims of 100 per 
cent acid, weie produced, which was utilized almost entirely in the 
manufactuie of ammonium and calcium nitrate The expectation 
that home production of synthetic mtric acid would, in the couise of 
a year oi two, reach a point of development which would make the 
countiy independent of the imported pioduct has not yet been real- 
ized It was found that the cost of obtaining concentiated acid was 
too high, owing to the difficulty of oxidizing more than 90 pei cent 
of the ammoma and of absorbing remaining tiaces of oxides Both 
the Montecatmi and the Azogeno have fiirthei perfected their proc- 
esses with a view to i educing production costs The Montecatmi 
process consists of oxidation of the ammonia undei piessuie, while 
the chief advantage of the Azogeno process lies m the i educed 
cbameter of the absorption toweis Total production of mtiic acid 
in terms of the technical giade at 30° B leached 22,160 tons in 
1927, as compared with 11,865 tons in 1925 and 11,400 tons in 1926 
The Montecatmi pioduces 75 pei cent of the Italian oiitjiut During 
1929 the capacity of the Meiaii and Cotione plants of the company 
was notably inci eased The capacity of the Xovaia synthetic nitiic 
acid units is now being doubled An indication of the me lease in 
domestic pioduction of nitric acid is given bi a decline of 19 per 
cent in impoits of nitiic acid in 1920 as compaied Vvith 1928 Iin- 
poits of mtxic acid weie 9,231 metiic tons m 1920, 11,391 metric 
tons in 1928, and 8,110 metric tons in 1927 Expoits aie negligible. 

ALKALIS AND DERIVATIVES 

Sodmm and potassiiuii carbonate and bicarbonate — ^Piactically all 
the Italian needs of soda ash and sodium caibonate are supplied 
from the Eosignano plant of the Italian Solvay Co, togethex with 



llie iroiifa]< niie plant of the old Adiia Co neai Trieste This lattei 
plant v^hidi sereiely damaged duimg the war, was lebinlt and 
lencn^ed opeiations in 1925 It has lecently been absorbed by the 
Sulvav Puoi to the election of the Solvav plant at Posignano in 
1919, Italy Mcib dependent on foreign souices of supply for soda, but 
dome-tio pioduction, piactically a monopoly of the Solvay Co, is 
no^\ nioie than adecpzate foi national needs Imports, consequently, 
aie neglnrible, expoits also bemg imimpoitant Pre'^ent plant capac- 
ity e'^timated at 278,000 tons anliydioiis soda ash and 12 OOO tons 
sodimn caibonate The output has iisen from 138,000 tons in 1925 
to 185,000 tons in 1027 No lecent production figures are available 

Italy has no domestic piodiiction of concentiated potassium cax- 
bonate Consiimiition is lepresentecl by imports, which totaled 1,387 
ton^ in 1929, 9G9 tons in 1928, and 922 tons in 1927 Italy has consid- 
erable fpiantities of vinasse cinder obtained fiom the residue fiom 
the distillation of sugar-beet molasses This pioduct contains fiom 
GO to TO per cent of potassium caibonate together with othei salts 
and Is used in its natural state as a soil dressing According to 
oiiicjal piodiiction figmes, 8,100 tons of vinasse cindei were obtained 
in 1927. G SOO tons in 1926, and 8,990 tons in 1925 The 1920 produc- 
tion figures aie not available, but the output may be estimated at 
the 19^7 figure Expoits totaled 1,838 tons in 1927, 2,491 tons in 
1928, and 3 055 tons in 1929 

Domestic piodiiction of sodium bicarbonate is msufficient to coiei 
the domestic demand Production of this salt was begun m 1921 
bv the Di<^tiilerie Italiane at its Sesto S Giovanni plant, wheie waste 
carbon dioxide fiom the fermentation processes is utilized The 
Sohav plant at Koi^ignano has also lecently staited bicaibonate pio- 
diiction Piodiiction figures are not available latei than 1927, in 
vhich year 1,125 tons of bicarbonate of soda were obtained, as com- 
paied with only 385 tons m 1926 Incieased domestic supplies ate, 
however, i effected in falling impoits, which declined from 1,982 tons 
in 1927 and 1,504 tons in 1928 to only 470 tons in 1929 The Solvay 
bicarbonate is offeiung keen competition to the product of the 
Distilierie Italiane 

Caii.stic soda and allied po'oduets — The aspect of the Italian 
caiistie-soda industiy and market has undergone a complete change 
dining the past tvo years This alkali is jiiodiiced in Italy by two 
pioces^es, the electrolytic and the Solvay The formei was fii&t in 
the field, and prior to 1919, when the Solvay plant was erected at 
Eosignano, all caustic soda pioduced in Italy was obtained by the 
electrolysis of sodium chloride The electrolytic process gives a 
caustic soda m solution at about B , and, although a small pro- 
portion of the liquid caustic soda is fused into the solid pioduct, 
domestic needs were supplemented by heav}" imports of the fused 
i^^u^tic soda, the United States being one of the principal sources of 
supply The Eosignano plant has been steadily increasing its out- 
put, while that of the Monfalcone plant at Adna is negligible since 
the Solvai" Co. absoibed it in 1928 Present indications are that the 
Monfalcone plant will be closed down 

An idea of the revolution which has occurred be gained from 
a brief letrospective survey In 1920, 20^790 ton of caustic soda 
m 'solution were iiiodueed ^uth a plant capacity of 60,000 tons, and 



5 GUO toil of the fused piodiict iMtli ti pioductive capacity of iO,bO0 
tons In that yeai the domestic output of fused caustic soda Mas 
supplemented by impoits of just nuclei 2f UUO tons By 1024 pio- 
duetion of the iic|Uid pioduct had risen to 44 3(J0 tons and that of 
the solid to 2^470 tons Impoits had diopped to 17)412 tons In 
192G a fuithei advance in output ivas made in both giade--, the pio- 
ductxoii of Solvay soda havino leached 7>0JT{) tons and that of the 
electiolylic pioduct 52,780, vdiile both industiies incieased the capa*- 
city of then plants to 80,000 tons and 87,000 tons, lespectively 
Imports Meie just ovei 2,500 tom Dining 1927 piodiiction of SoD 
vay caustic soda made a fuithei advance, leaching a pioductioii of 
70,280 tons, iilant capacity having incieased to 120 000 tons Pio- 
duction of caustic soda in solution, on the other hand, lemained 
practically stationaiy Impoits also declined fiiither In 1928 
pioduction of electiolytic caustic soda declined to 45,000 tons Dur- 
ing 1929 the electiolytic caustic-soda industry made a slight recoveiy 
in output with pioduction estimated at 50,000 tons Pi eduction fig- 
iiies for the Solvay product are not available later than 1927 Compe- 
tition fiom Solvay soda, liowevei, cut the maigin of profit of the elec- 
trolytic product down to the vanishing point Impoits ha\ e declined 
To piactically nothing 

At piesent the maiket is laigely m the hands of the Solvay pio- 
diicezs, the expansion of the Solvay plants liaving not only spoiled 
the maiket for foieign manufacturers but also woiked a haidship 
on the producers of electiohdic caustic soda The latter, of uhom 
there aie five big producers maiketing their piodiicts through a cen- 
tral sales organization, have had a number of adveise factois to cope 
with which have worked together to lender the situation of tins 
mdustry unusually difficult 

In the fiist j)lace, there has been the competition from the Solvay 
product, secondly, the difficulty experienced in disposing of the excess 
chlorine obtained as a bv-prodiict of the electiolytic process, and 
thirdly, the obstacles to exportation of bj^-products attendant on the 
1 evaluation of the national ciurencv In finding an outlet foi pio- 
diicts deiived fiom excess chloiine lies the solution of the piobiem 
winch confionts manufactiuers of electiolytic caustic soda, as evinced 
bv the fact that those pioduceis which manufacture a Mide lange 
of chemicals, such as bleaches, insecticides and solvents have been 
able to withstand the Solvay competition These include th<^ 
A C N A , the Eiimianca, and the Elettiochimica del Caffaio, ivheie- 
as the plants of the smallei Celliiiosa-Cloro-Soda and the caiistie-socla 
plants of the foimer Soc Italiana di Elettiochimica vxie inactive for 
tivo yeais The Cellulosa-Cloro-Soda at Xaples lesumed opeiations 
diuing the lattei pait of 1929 The electrochemical plants of the 
Soc Italiana di Elettiochimica at Bnssi veie taken over bv the 
A C N A 111 1928, and the C N A is now operating the Bu-si 
caustic-soda unit Theze seems to be some question whethei the elec- 
tiol}dic caustic-soda industiy will be able to suivive in Italy The 
chemists of the caustic-soda plants aie giving then attention to the 
development of a wider lange of chlorine pioclucts wheieby, through 
a remunerative utilization of this by-pioduct, production cost<^ of 
the electrolytic caustic soda may be brought down to a level wheie 
it can hold its oivn on the maiket Piotection has been afforded the 
industry through a recent mciease in the impoit duty on chlorine 



Italian jnodurtioa of cau'^tic ^ocla m solution amounted to 55,200 
tons in 102T 45 000 tons in 1928, and 50,000 tons in 1929 Production 
of fused soda amounted to 70,280 tons in 1927 , latei figures are not 
available Impoits ot fused soda diopped from 2,006 tons in 1927 
to 064 tons 111 1928 and 339 in 1929 

The two by-piodiicts obtained in connection ^ith the electiolysis 
of a ^ait solution to obtain caustic soda aie hydiogen and chloiine 
Tlie gieatei pait of the hydiogen is combined directly with the 
chloime to piodure synthetic hydiochloiic acid The Soc Elettro- 
chimica del Caffaio, lionevex. together with the Soc Anon Steieol, 
has lecently elected a plant foi the hydi ogenation of oils in the 
vicinity of Its caiistic-socla plant, using its by-pioduct hydrogen 
The uses ot chloiine aie mamtold The thiee most important 
in Italy aie direct sales in the form of compiessed liquid chlorine, 
the pioduction of synthetic hj^drochloiic acid, and, last and most 
imxioitant, the piep)aiation ot calcium hypochloiite or chloride of 
lime 

Consumption of chloiine declined duiing 1929, owing to the de^ 
crease in demand from the textile bleaching industiy 

The manulactiue of bleaching poAvders piovides an important 
outlet foi excess chloiine The inaiket foi this pioduct was unstable 
during 1929, owing to the fact that Geiman and Fiencli pioduceis 
A^eie able, in many cases, to imdeisell the domestic manufacture! s 
In tact, with a plant capacity of 23,500 tons, pioduction of hypo- 
chkuite of lime declined from 18,700 tons m 1926 to 8,535 tons in 
1927 latei production figures aie available, but it is piobable 
that a furthei decline m output took place Expoitb have also suf- 
feied a ^e^ere check, liaving fallen from 1,205 tons in 1927 and 1,373 
tons m 1928 to only 297 tons m 1920 Imports have increased fiom 

I, 956 tons in 1927 to 2 108 tons in 1928 and 2,234 tons in 1929 
Another bleaching agent manufactuied by the caustic-soda pro- 

duceis IS sodium hypochloiite The output of this product at 6 to 
15 pel cent active chloiine was 12,140 tons in 1927 as compared with 

II, 700 tons in 1926; no latei figiiies are available There is no 
foieign tiade of importance 

One of the produceis of electiolytic caustic soda, the Soc Elettio- 
chimica del Caffaio, finds a profitable outlet for its excess chlorine in 
the maniifactme of an insecticide powder, sold unclei the tiade name 
of "" Pasta Caffaio 

Two ot the caustic-soda manufactui*ers, the Soc Elettiochimica 
Italiana and the Cellulosa-Cloio-Soda, erected secondary plants for 
the tieatnient of cellulose by chlorine In 1927 the output of cellu- 
Iohc had reached 3,S00 tons Both these companies produced high- 
giade chemical pulp, using esparto grass as a raw^ mateiial The 
celUilo'«:e plant of the Elettrochimica Italiana was taken over by the 
A. C X. A , together wnth the caustic-soda plant England was the 
chief maiket for this high-giade esparto cellulose, winch was used 
m the manufacture of fine paper Both plants, however, have been 
inactn e foi two years 

Italian manufacturers of electiolytic caustic soda have also de- 
veloped a senes of solvents and other chemicals on a clilorine base, 
such as carbon tetrachloride, tenchloroethylene, tetrachloroethylene, 
liexachloroethane, and glycolic acid from monochloroacetic acid 



Pioduction of caibon tetiachloude declined fioin the peak of 728 
tons in 1925 to 720 tons in 1926 and 447 tons in 1927 on a plant 
ca^iacity of 1,000 tons, 1928 and 1929 pioduction figures are not 
available Aftei increasing fiom 395 tons in 1927, exports declined 
to 622 tons in 1928 and 214 tons dining 1929 Impoits have in- 
creased from 68 tons in 1927 to 119 tons in 1928 and 151 tons in 3929 

Pioduction of tiichloioetliylene, vhich vas begun m 1926, was 
maintained at 1,900 tons in 1927, or piactically total capacity 

Dining 1929 the A C N A elected a plant at Bussi for the pio- 
diiction of tetiacliloioethylene 

Miscellaneous hodium and potassium scdtf ^ — Italian pioduction of 
salt cake is insufficient for the country s needs, and there is a consid- 
erable importation The latest production figures available are for 
1927, vhen 13,620 tons were produced with a plant capacity of 
26,500 tons In that year, 9,440 tons of crystallized sodium sulphate 
01 Glauber’s salt were obtained with a total plant capacity of 14,500 
tons Since salt cake is obtained as a by-product of the production 
of hydiochloiic acid bj^ the action of suiphiiiic acid on salt, the 
output of salt cake is limited by production of hydiochloiic acid 
by that method As a considerable proportion of the hydrochloric 
acid produced in Italy is obtained synthetically, production of salt 
cake has not expanded in accordance with consumption needs 

There are small deposits of Glauber ite in Sicily, which in 1927 
yielded 780 tons of soctium sulphate 

Mention has already been made of the production of Glauber's 
salt as a by-product in the decoppeiization of pyrite ash in the Porto 
Maighera plant of the Montecatini The plant has an annual capac- 
ity of about 15,000 tons of Glauber’s salt, 5,207 tons were obtamed 
in 1929 

During 1928 the market for salt cake was slack, stocks accumu- 
lated, and imjioits totaled 16,914 tons as compared with 31,451 tons 
in 1927 The market recovered during 1929, and sales returned to 
normal However, as there was a considerable carry-over from 1928 
to dispose of, and, fuitheimoie, production of .Glaubers salt at 
Porto Maighere began to attain important proportions, imports 
declined further to 10,572 tons 

Sodium sulphate is particularly important to Italy for its use 
in the production of sodium sulphide, a basic chemical in the manu- 
facture of sulphur dyes, which account for over two-tliiids of the 
Italian output of synthetic dyes This salt is also an impoitant 
chemical in the manufacture of viscose rayon, of which Italy is the 
second largest world producer Plant capacity for sodium sulphide 
has been increased during recent years, and in 1927 had reached 
7,200 tons annually In 1927, however, the latest year for which 
figures are available, plants were operating at only about one-half 
capacity, and 3,285 tons of sodium sulphide were produced as com- 
pared with 4,515 tons in 1926 The demand for sodium sulphide is 
increasing, owing to the growing consumption of the rayon indus- 
try The market for sodiiiin sulphide is highly competive, and 
puce considerations have favored impoits, which, however, are on 
the decline, having fallen from 2,338 tons in 1927 to 1,286 tons in 
1929 In order to control the market better, Italian manufacturers 



of >-OLliiiin --i^Iphite toimed in 1P29 a doiiie*-.tic caitel, which legu- 
latcs piudiution and ^alcb qitota'^ 

Othei ^odiiuii and iiotabSiiim conipoiiiid':^ -which have assumed im- 
poitaiice aie ‘-udiinn phosphate hyposulphite, bibiilphite, hy^diosuh 
phite, biluate, and bichiomates and potassium pei sulphate Pio- 
(luction of sodium phosphate declined fiom 2 TTO tons in 1926 to 

I SOU tons in 1927 Impoits which totaled 772 tons in 1927 weie 
only 113 tons in 1929 Piodiiction ot sodium hydiosulphite was 
begun in 1927 by the xVppula and the Soc Elettiochimica del Caffaio 
Pin mg 192S the Appula developed its hydi o&ulphite senes, while the 
Fabbiica Sail di Ban began the manuiactuie of sodium hydrosul- 
phide laigely used by the tanning and layon industries 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

Cafciuiii ccuVtde — In 1927 Italian plants weie equipped to produce 
130,000 tons ot calcium caibirle Actual pioduction, however, was 
just iindei 60,000 tons, some 2,000 tons less than in 1926 Later fig-* 
uies aie not available Domestic consumption lemained stationaiy 
diuing 1929 Impoits have been dechning fioin 1,197 tons in 1927 to 
318 tons in 1928 and only 10 tons in 1929 Expoits have incieased 
gieatlv however, fiom 60 tons in 1927 to 5,132 tons in 1928 and 

II 320 tons in 1929 Cential and South Ameiica and Austialia weie 
the be^t markets 

The slack demand duimg 1929, together with keen competition 
among pioduceis. tended to foxce the maiket jiiice of calcium carbide 
below lemunerative levels In oidei to coriect this situation, clui mg 
the second quaiter of the yeai Italian pioduceis foimed a consortium 
to legiilate pioJuetioii quotas and fix puces Towaid the close of 
the year, the Italian gioup enteied the Euiopean calciiun-caibide 
caitel 

Bonuc and hone acid — Italy has an important soiiice of boiic acid 
m the Laiderello dibtiict in Tuscany, where natuial steam ]ets issumg 
fiom the soil yield exude bone acid fiom the condensation of then 
vapois, 4 009 tons of exude bone acid weie produced in 1929, as 
agambt 3 744 tons in 1928 and 3.592 tons in 1927 The entire produc- 
tion IS in the hanclb of one company, and 1928 witnessed a reoigamza- 
tiou of expoit channels due to tlie'lact that the Italian company had 
formeily maiketed its pioducts thiough a British film, which enteied 
the maiket it-^elf as a competitor, thus foicing the Italian pioducer to 
findt othei outlet^ Exports of exude bone acid weie 362 tons in 1929, 
321 toiib in 1928 and 75 tons m 1927, those of the lefined piocliict 
ha-^e declined fiom 1301 tons in 1927 to 566 tons m 1929 On the 
other hand, boiax was expoitecl in notable cpiantities foi the hrst 
time dm mg 1928, saleb abioad dux mg that year having leached 732 
toiii. as against only 1 ton in 1927 Expoits of borax hn 1929 were 
554 ton^-, Imiioits axe negligible 

In^ettieideh — The most important and most widely used product 
foi' combating plant dneases and inject pests in Italy is copper 
biilphate winch med in the vineyards The Montecatini Co and 
its -ubsidianes produce 65 pei cent of Italian production of copper 
sulphate, and this group atone ib the greatest world produce! of this 
insecticide Italian plant capacity is estimated at 150,000 tons In 
1928. 121.147 tons weie produced as against 103,831 tons m 1927 



Complete figiue^ ioi 1029 aie not available, but during the first se^en 
months of the ^eai 59,708 tons weie piodiieed Owma to acheise 
maiket condition^ and a '^haip decline in comuniption, 1929 pioduc- 
tion was piobabl} con^ideiably belu^^ that oi 1028 The Montecatini 
gioujD pioduced 42,870 tons ol copp^i ‘-ulphate in 1029, as against 
77 180 tons 111 1928 Fluctuation^ in the pin e ot ( upper duiing 1928 
and 1929 disoiganized the maiket toi coppei sul]di.ite consiimeis 
weie adveise to bming loi iuluie needs, and 1929 opened with 
a heavy caiiv-ovei The exceptionally div ^uiumei ot 1929 
and the fall in the pine ot wine owing to heavA pioductioii of 
lov-giade Aiiiie veie factoi y, Inch contiibuted to leduce consumption 
ot coppei sulphate in 1929 and tiuthei depiess the maiket The 
situation has continued into 1930 The Moiitei atini nioiip is counting 
on its pioduction of coppei piecipitate at Poito ilaiaheia alieady 
lefeiied to, to suiiplj a pait of its law-mateiial needs toi the pioduc- 
tion of copper sulphate and thus lendei its output susceptible to 
the fluctuations in the voild puce of coppei 

Ital}" expoits coppei sulphate to its neiglibois to the east, but in 
spite of the tact that domestic plant capacity is well able to take 
caie of domestic needs, local piejudice in favoi ot impoited copper 
sulphate peimits a considerable impoit trade Unsatisfactoiy woild 
maiket conditions and i educed domestic consumption have cuitaileil 
both import and expoit tiade in coppei sulphate dm mg the past two 
yeais impoits having declined fium 12,800 tons in 1027 and 15 593 
tons in 1928 to 9,099 tons in 1929, while expoits, which had ixached 
10,826 tons in 1927, weie onlV 5,192 tons in 1929 

Late in 1929 Italian piodiicers of coppei sulphate came to an 
agreement foi maiketing through a cential sales agency with head- 
quarteis at Milan This orgamzation includes the principal Italian 
pioducers, but its efficacy is considerably i educed by the failure of 
a numbei of pioduceis to paiticipate 

One of the most popiilai mixtuies foi combating plant diseases in 
Italy is the so-called '■' Caffaro ” paste and powder, a nuxture on a 
copj)er oxychloride base In 1927, the latest year for which figures 
aie available, 4,730 tons were j)roduced, although plant capacity is 
10,000 tons. 

The care given to the citrus fruit tiees of southern Italy and Sicily, 
and to fruit tiees in geneial as a result of the campaign seconded by 
the State foi the impiovement of Italian fruits for expoit, has led to 
an increased use of orchard sprays and fumigants American manu- 
facturers of these products have profited from the inci eased market 
foi antipaiasite compounds in Italy, and while it is not possible xo 
identify the products in the foieign-trade figuies a number of Amer- 
ican specialties of this class aie on the maiket and enjoy considerable 
piestige Hydiocvanic-acid fumigants and spiays on a petroleum 
base are both used for freeing fruit orchards fiom insect pests 

FERTILIZERS 

Every effort is being made to stimulate the use of chemical 
fertilizers in Italy The whole world is aware of the campaign which 
is being carried on by the Govermnent under the slogan The battle 
of the wheat to inciease domestic production of wheat In 1926 
farmers responded leadily to the propaganda fox moie intensive 
farming methods with a notewoithy inciease in the use of fertihzeis. 



HoYrever conditions connected -with the geneial economic situation, 
^vith particular lefeieiice to the stabilization of the liia, brought 
about a period of clepiebSion, with the lesult that consumption of 
aitificial feitilizeib declined sharply in 1927 An improvement was 
noted in 192S, particulaily iii the use of nitiogenous feitilizeis, con- 
sumption ot vhich ill that yeai exceeded the 1926 figui’e, although 
the loliime of supei phosphates used, while gieater than in 1927, was 
still below the 192G figure A further lecovery in consumption of 
all fertilizer mateiials took place in 1929 but the iieak point of 1926 
has not yet been legainecl 


PHOSPHATES 

Superphospliarcs — Italy occupies second place among piodiiceis of 
c-upei phosphates in Europe and third as a woild prodiicei At 
j^iesent the industiv counts 82 plants with an estimated annual 
capacity of 2,02C,20U metric tons The phosphate rock used bv the 
industiy is impoited largely from northern Afiica, Tunisia being 
the piincipal source of supply, 7G9 501 tons were imported in 1929 
as against 619,626 tons in 1928, ot W'hich about 70 per cent came from 
Tunisia 

Pi eduction and consumption of superphosphates in Itaty leached 
its highest point in 1926, with an output of 1,584,000 tons and a con- 
sumption of 1 540,000 tons Following on the revalorization of the 
lira, prices of agiicultiiiai pioclucts chopped in terms of the liia 
Fanners weie shoit of money and dissatisfied with returns on 1920 
Cl ops Intensive fertilization, therefore, suffered a seveie setback, 
and m 1927 only 1218 000 tons of superphosphates weie applied to 
the soil, the lowest consumption since 1922 During 1928 consump- 
tion recovered to 1,312,000 tons, and m 1929 made a further advance 
to 1 505,000 tons Per hectare consumption of superphosphates in 
Italy IS still below what is considered the minimum leqiurements foi 
intensive farming In 1929, average per hectaie consumption is 
estimated at 86 kilos, as compared with 93 kilos in 1926, 73 kilos in 
1927, and 79 kilos in 1928 Soil fertilization is more actively 
applied in northern Italy than in the southern Provinces, with a 
yn.de range between conisumption of 158 kilos m Emilia to as low as 
from 25 to SO kilos per hectare in the southern districts 

Superphosphate manufactuiers were unprepared for the unusually 
low demand for fertihzeis in 1927, and the year closed with a heavy 
carry-over, with the result that, in sj)ite of the increase in consumji- 
tion in 1928, a considerable part of deliveiies was made fiom 
accumulated stocks, and the revised official pioduction figui’e for 
1928 shows an output of only 1,014,640 tons^ less than the pie-wai 
figure The 1929 production is officiailv estimated at 1,265,690 tons, 
an inciease of 26 per cent over 1928 but still 20 pei cent below the 
peak point of 1926 In 1929 the Montecatini group supplied 60 per 
cent of total superphosphates used in Itaiv, as compared with 55 
per cent in 1928 

Theie is an import and export movement in superphosphates, 
bi ought about by price fluctuations and relative transportation 
e(^ts. Both inipoits and expoits aie relatively unimpoitant, one 
offsetting the othei Imports come largely from Fiance, while ex- 
ports go to Italy V neighbors to the east Dining the past three 
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years expoits have lemained constant betAxeen 25,000 and 30,000 
tons, Avhale imports have come dovrn fiom 50 000 tons in 1927 to 
22,000 tons in 1929 

Bone phospkntes — The output of bone phosphates reiuesents only 
a small fi action of total superphosphate pioduction Pioduction of 
bone superphosphates in 1928, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, was 25,000 tons, as compared with 21,000 tons m 1927 and 
30 000 tons in 1926 

Bcosic slag — Italy pi educes piactically no basic slag, and con- 
sumption IS fairly lepresented by imports Duiing 1929 basic slag 
was highei piiced than supei phosphates^ and impoits declined 
markedly as compaied with the tAvo foiegomg years Consiimiotion 
of basic slag is estimated at 66,000 metiic tons in 1929 105,000 metric 
tons in 1928, 94,000 metric tons in 1927, 60,900 metne tons in 1926, 
and 10,000 metric tons in 1925 

Other phosphates — ^Expeiiments have been made in the direct use 
on smtable soil of crushed phosphates There is also an output of 
a few thousand tons annually of a feitilizer known as x^hosphor- 
nitiate, a mixture of crushed j)hos}3hates and calcium CAvanamide 
tieated with sulphuric acid 

In line with the woild tendency to concentiate on high-analysis 
feitilizers with a AueAv to reducing carriage charges, the Montecatini 
group IS manufacturing phosphate of ammonia m its Cotione nitro- 
gen-fixation plant. This ]Aroduct analyzes at 50 per cent }ihosx)horiG 
anhydride and 20 per cent nitrogen The Cotrone plant Avill have 
a capacity of 20,000 metric tons Difficulties connected with water 
supply, roads, transportation and port facilities, etc, have retarded 
industrial production at Cotrone, and the output of ammonium 
phosphate has not yet exceeded a few thousand tons annually 

NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 

In contiast to phosjihates, both production and consumption of 
nitrogen-bearing plant foods in Italy have advanced steadily during 
the x^ast fii^e years No figures on total x^roduction of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in 1929 are available, but the total output may be estimated 
at 250,000 tons, equivalent to 45,000 tons of nitrogen, an mcrease of 
30 per cent over 1928 and almost tenfold the pre-Avar pioduction. 
Consumption of nitrogenous fertilizer rose fiom 272 850 tons in 1928 
to 347,000 tons in 1929, an increase of 27 pei cent Consumption 
of nitrogenous fertilizers is now moie than thiee times that of 1913 
The range of production of nitrogenous feitilizeis has been fiom 
71,100 tons in 1925 to 105,700 tons m 1926, 141,100 tons m 1927, 
192,500 tons m 1928, and an estimated 250,000 tons in 1929 Over 
the same peiiod the consumption has mci eased fiom 182,500 tons m 
1925 to 204,700 tons in 1926, 197,700 tons m 1927, 272,850 tons in 
1928, and 347,000 tons in 1929 

Italy deriA^es its nitrogen foi the soil from foui sources, namely, 
calcium cyanaimde, by-inodiict ammonium sulxDhate, synthetic am- 
monia, and imported sodium nitrate The Italian industiy is now 
eqiux^ped to fix 67,500 tons of nitrogen annually, as follows 


Tons 

CalciaiQ CYanamide 20, 000 

Synthetic ammonia 44, OOO 

By-product ammonium ^Julphate 3, 500 



In other potential piodiiction ha-^ already outstripped pres- 

ent (.ansianption, and until the needs of domestic agiicultiiie expand 
or import'' ot iiitiogerioiis lertilizeis cease Italy is in a position to 
export An analy''ib of consiiinjition of the canons nitiogenons fei- 
tili/ei'. leieals a tendencT tOTtaid an mci easing ii>e of synthetic 
plant foods of domestic mainif actiu e 

i ahnna < ycuxaiaide — Calcium cyanamide is manufactiiied in Italy 
In thiee companies operating tne plants Tivo of these plants at 
St Maiced (Aosta) and Doniodossola, belong to the Montecatini 
group, ttvo, at Collestatte and Naini, to the Teini group, and the 
fifth plant at Ascoli Piceno to an independent company At the 
close of 1M2S these fire plants had an annual caxiacity of 20,000 tons 
in terms of nitrogen 

During 1029 the Term concentrated production of calcium cyana- 
mide in a laige new 2^1ant at Pajiigno (Peiugia) The capacity of 
this jilant IS not known but it is said to be capable alone of pioduciiig 
enough cyanamide to coiei the entiie domestic needs The jilant 
beaan opeiations toy aid the end of 1929 
Piodiiction and consumj)tion of calcium cyanamide haye increased 
steadily m the 5-yeai jienod 1925-1920 Production has been 37,800 
toils m 1025, 44 800 tons in 1926, 38,800 tons in 1927, 54,900 tons in 
1928, and 75,000 tons (estimated) ih 1929 Consumption has ranged 
from 80,000 tons in 1925 to 86,400 tons in 1926, 62 330 tons in 1927, 
78,050 tons in 1928, and 97.300 tons in 1929 
Market conditions peimit a consideiable iniiioitation of calcium 
cyanamide which is, hoAveyei, on the decline — 20 049 ton'' in 1921) 
as compared with 32,500 tons in 1925 Iniiioited cyanamide, there- 
foie, has not particiiiated in the inci easing use of this fertilizei 
Expoits are negligible 

Italian cah iiim-cyananude jiroduceis act together thioiigh a cen- 
rial body knoyn as the Calcium Cyanamide Consoitium, which fixes 
production and sales quotas 

By-prodmt ammoxaum svIjyJiate — Italy obtains some 15,000 tons 
annually of by-pioduct ammonium sulpihate fiom gas plants, coke 
ovens, and peat and lignite distilleries With the steady increase 
in the fixation of atmi^spheiic mtrogen, the output of by-product 
ammonium sulphate has come to lepiesent not more than 12 jiei cent 
of the total pioduction of this salt 
Sodnim nitrate — In spite ot the leadily ayailable ^iijiply of do- 
mestic synthetic feitilizeis, Chile saltjieter continues to enjoy the 
favor of tlie Italian fainiei Consumption of imjioited nitrate 
of soda leached 74,000 tons in 1929, an increase of 28 jier cent over 
1928 consumption and of 48 jiei cent over 1925 The year 1929 
marked the heaviest volume of Chile saitfieter ever used by Italian 
f aimers The gain m consumiition of this fei'tilizer was, lunyevei, 

relatively less than that made in the use of such high-analvsis syn- 
thetic fertilizers, as calcium nitrate The imports have been 64 309 
toiijs in 1925. 55,186 tons in 1926, 46,692 tons in 1927, 74 059 tons in 
1928, and 83,132 tons in 1929 Consumption has been somewhat less 
than impoits, indicating the accumulation of stocks The consump- 
tion figures are 50,000 tons in 1925, 48,800 tons in 1926, 38,500 tons 
in 1927, 58,000 tons in 1928, and 74,000 tons in 1929 
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Nitrocfen -fiuitioa — At the close of 1929 theie were operating in 
Italy 9 plants for the fixation ot atmospheiic nitiogen with a total 
capacity of about 195 tons in 21 houis in teims of anlnclioiis am- 
monia equiyalent to an annual capacity of some 15,000 tons of fixed 
uitiogen These nine xilants aie opeiated by thiee jrioups, the Soc 
Anon Montecatim with plants at Novaial Mas, Meian, Cotione, 
and O&chiri (Sardinia), the Societa Term with plants at Nera Mon- 
toio and Teini, and the Soc Azogeno with plants at Vado Ligiire 
and Biissi The plants ot the Montecatim account foi 72 per cent 
of total capacity, the Term 20 pei cent, and the Azogeno 8 per cent 
Dining 1930 the Montecatim plans to put into opeiation new units 
m the plants at Noyaia and Cotione, with an additional capacity 
of 80 tons of anhydious ammonia in 24 horns, the Teini is mci eas- 
ing the capacity of the 17eia Montoio plant by IG tons of anhydious 
ammonia in 24 hours The Montecatim uses the Faiisei process, the 
Term the Casale process and the Azogeno the Claude piocess With 
the exception of the two plants using the Claude process, the hydio- 
gen foi the piepaiation of the synthetic ammonia is obtained ex- 
clusnely fioni the electiolytic decomposition of water The Teini 
is now engaged in modifying the equipment at Neia Montoio so as 
to enable the company to piepaie the synthetic ammonia fiom hy- 
drogen obtained fiom coke-oven gas at considerably lowei cost by 
a piocess conceived by Doctor Casale The Casale process is applied 
in 10 countries with a total plant capacity of 901 tons in teims of 
anhydrous ammonia in 24 houis, the Fauser piocess in 6 coiintiies 
with a total capacity of 215 tons of anhydrous ammonia daily. 
Additional units and new plants aie being built for the Casale 
piocess which, by the close of 1930, will bung total plant capacity 
by that piocess up to 1 4G7 tons of anhydious ammonia in 24 houis, 
when building plans aie completed by the end of 1930, world ca- 
pacity of anhydious ammonia obtained by the Fauser piocess will 
have leached 855 tons a day 

The Italian mtiogen-fixation industiy now piepaies a full senes 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, including ammonium sulphate, calcium 
nitiate, ammonium phosphate, amniomiim nitrate, and ammonium 
sulphate-mtiate 

Both pioduction and consumption of ammonium sulphate aie 
steadily increasing Production figuies foi 1929 are not available, 
but the output may be estimated at appioximately 130 000 ton<^, an 
inciease of 8 per cent ovei 1928 Consumption lo^e fiom 107,500 tons 
in 1928 to 122,660 tons in 1929 In 1927 Italy began foi the fiist time 
to expoit ammonium sulphate, with an initial expoitation ot 12,237 
tons which rose to 21,178 tons in 1928 and declined to 16,734 ton<^ in 
1929, With an excess of exports ovei impoits of 5,631 tons Spain 
ali-^oibs piactically the entiie expoit of ammonium sulphate fiom 
Italy 

The synthetic fertilizer mo'^t widely used in Italy in 1929 after 
ammonium sulphate was calcium nitrate Production of calcium ni- 
tiate was begun in 1027 with an initial output of 1,400 tons, 1929 pi'o- 
duction may be estimated at 6 300 tons, an increase of 65 pei cent over 
1928 Consumption duiing 1929 reached 31,360 tons, as compared 
with 12,300 tons in 1928 and just undei 4 000 tons m 1927 Impoits 



In othf ‘1 pateutial piorliution ha^ alieadv outstiippecl pieb- 

eiit ( ou-.uni 2 Jiion aiitl until the needb of domestic agiiciiltuie expand 
or impoits of nitiogenoU'^ teitilizeis cease Italy is in a pobition to 
expjjit An analv'-ib of conbiimjjtion of the \aiioub nitiogenoiis fei- 
tilizei- leieals a tendency to^\aid an inciea-'ing ii>-e ot synthetic 
plant hxidb ot domestic manutactiiie 

L nhnun < ytuunnult — Calcuim cyanamide is manufactuied in Italy 
liy ihiee companies opeiatmiz live plants Two of the'-e plants at 
St ilaiced (Aobta) and Doinodo'-sola, belong to the Muntecatini 
group two, at Colle-tatte and Xaini to the Teini gioup, and the 
fifth plant at Ascoli Piceno to an independent company At the 
clo'-e of these hte plants had an annual capacity of 20,000 tons 
in teims of nitiogen 

Duiing 1029 the Term concentrated piocluction of calcium cyana- 
micle in a laige new plant at Papigno (Peiugia) The capacity of 
this plant IS nut known, but it is said to be capable alone of pioducing 
enough cyanamide to covei the entiie domestic needs The plant 
beaan operatroiis toward the end of 1029 
Piodiiction and consumption of calcium cyanamide hawe incieased 
steadily in the 5-yeai x>eriod 1925-1929 Piocluction has been 37,800 
toBb in 1925, 14 SOO tons m 1926, 38 SOO tons in 1927 54,900 tons in 
192S and 75,000 tons (estimatedj in 1929 Consumption has langed 
from S0,000 tons in 1025 to 86,400 tons in 1926, 62,330 tons in 1927 
78,050 tons in 1928, ancl 97,300 tons in 1929 

Market conditions peiinit a consideiable impoitation of calcium 
cyanamide, which is however, on the decline — 20,049 tons in 1929 
as ccmipared with 32,500 tons m 1925 Imported cyanamide, theie- 
foie, has not paiticipated in the inci easing use of this feitiiizer 
Exports aie negligible 

Italian caldiim-cyanamicle piodiiceis act togethei Ihioiigh a cen- 
tral body, known as the Calcium Cyanamide Consoitium, which hxes 
pioduction and sales cpiotas, 

Bij-product aminonmiii sulphate — Italy obtains some 15 OUO tons 
annually of by-piodiict ammonium suljihate fiom gas plant'-, coke 
oven^ and peat and lignite distilleiies With the steady inciease 
in the fixation of atmospheiic nitrogen, the output of liy-product 
ammonium sulphate has come to lep resent not moie than 12 pei cent 
of tlie total production of this salt 
Sofhiiin inti ate — In spite of the leadily ayailable supply of do- 
mestic synthetic feidilizeis, Chile saltpeter continues to enjoy the 
faror of the Italian faimei Consumption of impoited nitiate 
of soda leached 74,000 tons in 1920, an inciea^e of 28 pei cent oyei 
192S consumption and of 48 pei cent ovei 1925 The year 1929 
marked the heayiest yolume of Chile saltpeter eyei used by Italian 
furmeis The gam in consumption of this fertilizer was, howeyer, 
relatively less than that made m the use of such high-analysis syn- 
thetic fertilizers, as calcium nitiate The impoits have been 64,309 
tons m 1925, 55,186 tons in 1926, 46,692 tons m 1927, 74,059 tons m 
1928 and 83,132 tons m 1929 Consumption has been somewhat less 
than irapoits, indicating the accumulation of stocks The consump- 
tion figuies aie 50,000 tons m 1025, 48,800 tons m 1926, 38,500 tons 
in 1927, 58,000 tons in 1928, and 74,000 tons in 1929 
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Ndroqtii fi.i.aiwu — At the close of 1929 theie xvere operating in 
Italy 9 j^lants for the fixation of atmos^jlieiic nitroaen Avith a total 
capacity of about 195 tons in 24 horns m teims of anhyclious am- 
monia, equiyalent to an annual capacity of some 45 000 tons of fixed 
mtiogen These nine plants aie o^Derated by thiee groups, the Soc. 
Anon Montecatim with plants at Noyaia!^ Mas Meian, Cotione, 
and Oscliiii (Saidmia), the Societa Teini with plants at 1^'eia Mom 
toio and Term, and the Soc Azogeno with plants at Vado Ligiire 
and Bussi The plants of the Montecatim account foi 12 pei cent 
of total capacity, the Teini 20 jiei cent, and the Azogeno 8 pei cent 
Dining 1930 the Montecatim plans to put into opeiatioii new units 
in the plants at Noyaia and Cotioiie with an additional capacity 
of 80 tons of anliydious ammonia in 24 houis, the Teim is inci eas- 
ing the capacity of the l^eia Montoio plant by IG tons of anhyclious 
ammonia in 24 hours The Montecatim uses the Fausei piocess, the 
Teini the Casale process and the Azogeno the Claude piocc'^s With 
the exception of the two plants using the Claude piocess, the hydio- 
gen toi the pieparation of the synthetic ammonia is obtained ex- 
clusiyely fiom the electiolytic decomposition of water The Teini 
IS now engaged in modif 3 ang the equipment at Neia Montoio so as 
to enable the company to prepaie the synthetic ammonia fiom hy- 
drogen obtained fiom coke-oyen gas at consideiably lowei cost by 
a piocess conceived by Doctor Casale The Casale process is applied 
in 10 countries with a total plant capacity of 901 tons in teims of 
anh^'drous ammonia in 24 lioius, the Faiiser piocess in 6 countiies 
with a total capacity of 215 tons of anhj^drous ammonia daily. 
Additional units and new plants are being built foi the Casale 
piocess which, by the close of 1930, will bung total plant capacity 
by that process up to 1,467 tons of anhydrous ammonia in 24 houis; 
when building plans aie completed by the end of 1930, world ca- 
pacit}^ of anhydrous ammonia obtained by the Fausei jnocess will 
have leached ^55 tons a day 

The Italian nitiogen-fixation industiy now piepares a full series 
of nitiogenous feitilizers, including ammonium sulphate, calcium 
mtiate ammonium phosphate, ammonium nitiate and ammonium 
sulpliate-nitiate 

Both pioduction and consumption of ammonium sulphate are 
steadily increasing Production figuiies foi 1929 aie not available, 
but the output maj" be estimated at appioximateh’^ 130 000 tons, an 
increase of 8 per cent over 1928 Consumption lose horn 107,500 tons 
in 1928 to 122,660 tons in 1929 In 1927 Italy began foi the fiist time 
to expoit anmiomum sulphate, TMth an initial expoitation of 12 237 
tons which lose to 21,178 tons in 1928 and declined to 16,734 tons in 
1929, with an excess of expoits over impoits of 5,631 tons Spam 
absorbs piacticalij" the entiie expoit of ammonium sulphate fiom 
Italy 

The synthetic fertilizei most widely used in Itolj in 1929 after 
ammonium sulphate was calcium mtiate Pioduction of calcium ni- 
tiate was begun in 1927 with an initial output of 1,400 tons , 1929 pro- 
duction maj" be estimated at 6 300 tons, an increase of 65 jiei cent over 
1928 Consumption dining 1929 reached 31,360 tons, as compaied 
with 12,300 tons in 1928 and ]ust nuclei 4 000 tons m 1927 Imports 
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ro-p iioiii 2J^1 tons in 192T and 8,TT1 tuns m 1928 to 25 OTT tons in 

The 1929 pi eduction of ammonium nitiate and ammomuni 
siilphate-nitiate may be e'-timated at 20,000 ton^ as against 18,800 
tons in 1928 Consumption of those two salts rose fioni 17,000 tons 
in 1928 to 21 G50 tons in 1929 

In 1927 the !Montecatini manulactiued about 1.000 tons of am- 
nionumi phosphate and m that yeai building was begun on a plant 
at Cotrone which would have, it was announced, an annual capacity 
of 20 000 tons ammonmiu phosphate Owing to difficulties connected 
with the bydroelectiic-powei situation at Cotione, the plants theie 
did not opoiate fieelv dining 1928 In the lepoit of the company 
foi 1920 no leteience m made to ammonium phosphate, and, although 
adveitneniem^ of the Montecatim ammonium phosphate among 
the synthetic feitilizeife otfexed foi sale, it is believed that production 
has not yet assumed impoitant piopoitions 

The following tables illustiate pioduction, consumption, and 
foieigii tiade in mtiogenous fertilizers cliumg the 5-veai peiiod 
192.5-1929 

Italia Production and CoNbUMPTioN of Nitrogenous Fertilizers 


[In metric tons] 


Type 

Production 

Consumption 

1929 i 

192S 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Cakuim cyannrtide 

Ammonium sniphate 

75 000 
loO, 000 

54 900 
120, 000 

38,800 

91,900 

44 SOO 
01,000 

37 SOO 
29,000 

97,300 

78 000 

62, 330 
81,400 

86 400 
66, OOO 

80, 000 

49.000 

50. 000 

3,000 

Sodium mtnte., 

74 000 


Amrr onium nitrate and am- 

r lonmin sulph »te-mtrate 

Caicium nitrate 

20, 000 
b,300 

13,800 

3,800 

9,000 
1 400 

4,100 

900 

21,650 
31, 360 

17,000 

12,300 

11, 754 
3,786j 

2,800 


— 


1, lUU 

1 DUU 

Total 

231,300 

192, 500 

141, 100 

109, 900 

! 

67,700 

1346, 970 

1 

i272,800 

197, 770 

204, 700 

182, 500 

i 


1 E'^timated 


Italian Foreign Trade in Nitrogenous Fertilizers 

[In metric tons] 


Type 

Imports 

Exports 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Cak’um c, anamide 

Ammomum sulphate- . 
Su imin nitrate I 

20,049 
11, 103 
S3, m 

1,0>4 
25, 077 

21,445 

14,395 

74,059 

29, 557 
13, 104 
4t), 692 

49, 723 
16, 224 
55, 186 

a 

32, 513 
21,641 
64, 309 

8,021 
428 : 

' — — — - 

30 
16, 734 
11 

2S2 

54 

9 

21, 178 

7 

12,237 

12 

6 

35 

6 

Ammomam nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate 
nitrate 

22 

42 

36 

34 

Calcuim mtrat^i 

8,771 ' 

2, 781 : 

2, 395 

16 

16 

1 2 I 

1 






30 

Tural^__ 

140, 415 

118,670 ‘ 

92, 134 

|l23, 531 

126, 912 

17, 111 ' 

21,241 : 

j 

12,288 

55 

i 105 


POTASH 


The use of potash salts foi fertilizing m Italy is relatively small. 
VV ith the exception of a few thousand tons annually derived from 
Tinasse cindei , the country has no pioduction Faimeis are tendino- 



in lecent yeais to iibe moie potash on the soil Impozts have laiiged 
from 50 142 tons m 1921 to 44,519 tons in 102G j 3 785 tons iii 1927, 
50,802 tons in lOzS, and 50,404 tons in 1929 Consumption has also 
fluctuated, fioni 51,000 tons in 1925 to 47,700 tons in 1926, 29,800 
tons 111 1927, 58,000 tons m 1928, and an estimated 63,000 tons m 1929 
Italy posseS'^es inteiesting puteniial lesouices ol potash in its vast 
deposits ol leueite, a double silicate oi potassium and ahunina Sev- 
eial pioce»&es have been evolved for the exti action ol potash and 
alumina fiom lenute The fust piocess to be tiied out on an iiidiis- 
tiial scale vas that ol the Italian chemist Baion Blanc, whose coin- 
panv. the Soc Italiana Pota^sa, has woiked the leucite deposits at 
Eoccamonfina near iSTaples foi a niimbei of yeais The leucite rock 
IS ciushed and the so-called ‘eniiched'’ leucite sepaiated off fiom 
the gangue by electromagnetism Blanc's piocess consists in treat- 
ing the leucite with sulphuric, hydrochloiic, or nitiic acid, wheieby a 
potash salt coi responding to the acid used and aiuinma aie obtained 
The ciUbhed leucite fiom Eoccamonfina has been, in pait, applied 
diieci to the soil and, in pait, has seived as a i aw mateiial foi the 
Blanc piocesses The Soc Italiana Potassa loi a iiiimbei of yeais 
has expoited ciuslied leucite to England, wheie it is treated by the 
Blanc piocess to obtain alum In 1926 the company Soc ItaL 
elected a plant at Bussi foi the treatment of leucite with hydro- 
chloric acid Difficulties connected with financial agieements with 
the company which had conti acted to furnish the chlorine pi evented 
operations at Bussi fiom assuming the importance expected The 
Soc Ital Potassa in 1929 i cached an agreement with an Ameiican 
gioiip, wheieby x^meiicaii capital was put into the venture The 
companv has acquired vast deposits of leucite near Civitavecchia, 
and a plant is now building at Aurelia which should be in opera- 
tion by the close of 1930 At Amelia the leucite will be tieated with 
nitric acid to obtain potassium nitrate and alumina It is stated 
that the Aurelia plant will have an imtial caxiacity to work up 20,000 
tons of enriched leucite annually Such laige figures as an 
eventual capacity of 1,000 000 tom of leucite annually, yielding ovei 
250,000 tons of potash, have been mentioned, but such future piojects 
aie too remote to be taken into account at present 
In the meantime, the Montecatini has been peifecting a process of 
its own for treating leucite with nitric acid Last yeai it was an- 
nounced that exj)eiiments at the seinimdustiial plant of the company 
at Novara had been successful and that an mdustiial plant would be 
elected at Cotrone with an initial capacity of 6,000 tons potassium 
mtiate and 3,000 tons alumina The pioblem of the treatment of 
leucite is, however, one which is of ecjual impoitance to the aluminum 
and the feitilizer industiies The Montecatini, which controls one 
of the most iinpoitant Italian alimunum gioups, now announces that 
for the present the proposed plans foi the exti action of alumina 
and potash fiom leucite by mtiic acid have been set aside, pending 
fill tiler reseaicli and experimental woik on an entirely new process 
Exhaustive studies aie being made of compaiative j^rodiiction costs of 
alumina as obtained from bauxite, of which Italy has large deposits, 
and that obtained fiom leucite by the Montecatini 's new method No 
hint of the natiue of the new process is given 
The Blanc and the Montecatini expeiiments aie being followed 
with keen infeiest by both the aluminum and the potash industiies, 





The ciiix of the inatrei he-, a- amtIi new soiiiee^ of an}^ mateiiah in 
the question ol lelitive co^t^ 

Italy hab unothei potential of pota^-h in the salt pans of 

Tupoli A company the Compagnia Italiana Colomale pei la Potassa 
Manna, has been foimed to exploit the saline let^onices at Pisida 
neai the Tunisian lioidei It stated that these salt pans can 
siipph annually some 20.000 tons of potassium chloride, along with 
othei salts, on an initial pioduction At piesent hoyevei, the com- 
pany ha^^' not yet succeeded in getting sufScieiit capital subsciibed 
to bung its plans to lealization 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 

COAL TAR AND COAL-TAR OILS 

Italy deine- fiom its gas plants and coke ovens a supply of coal 
tai sufficient foi the needs ot industries Ubing coal-tai distillation 
pioducts In 1927 T0 95S tons of coal tai weie piodiiced. as com- 
paied With G4.00Q tons m 192G and M 410 tons m 1925 Gas plants 
finnished 43 OOO tons in 1025. 4S 000 tons m 1926 and 52,500 tons in 
1927. coke ovens and lignite distillation fuinished 18,410 tons, 16 000 
tons, and 18 458 tons in the same yeais Figiues for 1928 and 1929 
are not available In 1929 Italy impoited 945 tons of coal tai, but 
€X])OLts weie about double that amount 

vSupplies of coal-tai oils in Italy have increased steadily since 1923, 
when the reco^eiy of such oils fiom coal tai and of light oils from 
illuminutiiig gas was made obligatoiy Total ayailable^^supplies lose 
fiom 13,360 tons m 1925 to 19 705 tons in 1927. obtained as follows 

PaoDrcTiuN OF Coal-Tar Oils in Italy 


[In metric tors] 


Item 

1027 

1926 

1925 

Coal t<ir oil<=v 

Light 

785 

5 4<-.0 1 

6 <iti0 

4 bOO 

720 

5, 500 j 
7,400 ' 
3 843 

425 
3,770 
5, 820 
3 346 

ilLdium 

He'i’W 1 

Light oils from gas 

Total 

10, 705 

17,463 : 

13,360 



More recent inodnction figures aie not available 
The domestic sources of coal-tar oils are supplemented by im- 
poitb and by amounts received on account of lepaiations, which 
dining the past three years have ranged as follows 


iTAixAN Imports op Coal-Tar Oits 
fin metric tonsi 


Item 

1 

1029 ! 

1928 

1927 

Light oUs 

2 ^ 



Other 

1 113 



Reparations 

(i* 827 

1 /u 
IS, 434 

1 d on 

0 , Soo 
0,704 

TottL 

7,96^ 


dlJ. 1 

iO, dU4 
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CRIIDES AND INTERMEDIATES 

Domestic production of coal-tai crudes in Italy^ while steadily 
increasing, is not yet sufficient to cover the needs of the industry, 
and the deficiency must be made up by imports Pioduction of 
crudes rose from 7,768 tons in 1926 to 8,874 tons in 1927 Except 
for the item of crude benzol, of which 3,994 tons were produced in 
1928, production figures on coal-tar crudes aie not available later 
than 1927 


ITAUVN PRODUCTiaN AND IMPORTS OF CoAL-TaR CrUDES 
[In metric tons] 


Type 

Production 

Imports 

1927 

1926 

1 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Benzol 

Crude - 

4,800 
1, 390 
90 
274 
304 

3,843 

1 1,483 

12 

1 150 

i 176 

1 7, 340 

529 

2,670 

86 

6,301 

488 

1, 160 
106 

4,488 

129 

16 

64 

Rectified--. 

Toluol — -.1 

Xylol - 

Phenol 

Naphthalene 

Crude - . _ 

Refined 

1, 800 
216 

1, 950 
155 

Anthracene 

Total 




8, 874 

7,768 

10, 625 

8,055 

4,697 


Domestic production of intermediates is practically adequate to 
supply the needs of the Italian dye industry, only about 10 per 
cent of consumption is covered by imports Production reached its 
highest point in 1926, with an output of 8,680 tons A decline was 
registered in 1927 to 6,917 tons Detailed figures for 1928 are not 
available, but production during that year may be estimated at 
approximately 7,100 tons No estimates of production of inter- 
mediates during 1929 are available 

Italian Production of Coal-Tar Inteirmediates 


[In metric tons] 


Type 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Type 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Amime 

680 

214 

1,475 

11 

930 

132 

2,190 

68 

1,030 

74 

2,320 

38 

Sulfanilic acid 

37 

4,500 

70 

5,290 

90 

4,990 

Anilme hydrochloride 

Nitrobenzol 

Picric acid 

Other 

Total 

6,917 

8,680 

8,542 


In connection with the manufacture of vat dyes, a number of in- 
termediates new to Italy weie added to its already extensive series 
by the A. 0. N A , the principal Itahan dye and intermediate pro- 
ducer, during 1928 Chief among these may be mentioned the new 
plant for the production of phthalic anhydiide, benzoylbenzoic acid, 
and anthraquinone 




COAL-TAB PYE& 


Until 1922 Italy’s manufacture of synthetic organic dyes was con- 
fined almost entiiely to sulphui dyes Then attention was given to 
a wider range of dyes, and since that time progress has been con- 
tinual, in spite of the severe competition on the home market which 
the Italian industry has to meet from well-established imported 
dyes Italian production of coal-tai dyes i cached its highest point 
in 1926, with an output of 6,988 tons, production declined to 6,160 
tons in 1927 but recovered to 6,900 tons in 1928 Of those totals 
sulphui dyes accounted for 4,818 tons, 4,265 tons, and 4,500 tons, 
respectively Figures for 1929 are not available, but it is estimated 
that in spite of competition from foieign dyes, domestic pi eduction 
was maintained at approximately the 1928 level 
The increase in the production of dyes other than sulphur dyes is 
indicative of the trend of the industry During 1928 the A C hT A 
added no less than 50 new dyes to its series of the more complicated 
dyes These new products include among the azo groups, heliamine, 
a fast cotton dye, a complete series of the primuhne group; 
anthracene brown; brominchgo, among the basic dyes, auramine, 
bright green and Victoria blue, reds and scarlets derived from a 
naphthol A S base ; and a number of other interesting vat and other 
dyes During 1928 the A. C If A manufactured 600 tons of syn- 
thetic indigo. The following distribution of the manufacture of 
dyes by classes during 1928 is of interest 

Metric tons 


Sulphur hlack 4, 000 

Other feulphur 500 

Indigo 600 

Direct 900 

Acid and chrome 600 

Basic and special 120 

Nigi osine 130 

Vat and naphthol base 50 


Total 6,900 


The consolidated group of the A C If A pioduces all of the 
mdigo, vat, and naphthol-base dyes made in Italy, 80 per cent of the 
basic and special dyes, 75 per cent of the nigrosine and direct dyes, 
70 per cent of the acid and chrome dyes, 50 per cent of sulphur black, 
and 65 per cent of other sulphur dyes 
Market conditions during 1929 favored the sale of impoited dyes, 
and imports were the heaviest since 1924, totaling 1,689 tons, as 
against 1,581 tons in 1928 and 1,228 tons in 1927 Small quantities 
were also received on account of reparations, but deliveries of repara- 
tions dyes have ceased to be the disturbing element on the maiket 
that they have been in recent years Duiing 1929 Germany supplied, 
exclusive of repaiations dyes, 61 pei cent of Italian dye imports, 
Switzerland 3B per cent, and Fiance 4 per cent 
Italy is able to export a modest volume of dyes to her eastern 
neighbors and colonies Sales abioad of sulphur black declined in 
1929 as compared with other years, but those of other dyes show 
an improvement 



Italian Foreign Trade in Organic Synthetic Dyes 


[In metric tons! 


Type 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Sulphur dyes 

Black. - - 

4 7 

36 5 

8 1 

71 6 

11 9 

116 3 

other - 

49 7 

14 2 

49 8 

4 3 

50 7 

2 4 

other 

Dry or containing less than 60 per cent 
water... 

1,544 3 

644 2 

1, 436 8 

284 0 

1,008 9 

152 8 

In paste containing 50 per cent or more 
water 

90 0 

6 5 

85 8 

8 

lo6 9 

10 5 

Total — 

1,688 7 

601 4 

1, 580 5 

360 7 

1,228 4 

282 0 

On account of reparations.. 

12 9 


328 2 



233 4 



An agreement exists among Italian manufacturers of sulphur dyes 
:and amline salts for fixing production quotas and prices During 
1929 domestic dye producers reached agreements on certain other 
dyes besides sulphur dyes in order to present a more umted front 
to the competition of imported dyes Although the Italian dye in- 
dustry IS not yet, properly speaking, a party to the Fianco-German- 
Swiss agreement, during 1929 vnderstandings were reached with 
foreign manufacturers covering a few specific dyes, details of which 
are not known 

OTHER ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

ALCOHOL AND OTHER SOLVENTS 

Ethyl alcohol — Production of ethyl alcohol in Italy is calculated 
in terms of absolute alcohol for pui poses of taxation. During 1929, 
499,182 hectoliters of alcohol reduced to 100 per cent alcohol were 
produced, as against 485,988 hectoliters in 1928 Consumption of 
undenatured alcohol for medicinal and food purposes declined from 
224,784 hectohters in 1928 to 208,219 hectoliters in 1929 On the 
other hand, consumption of denatured alcohol for industrial purposes 
rose from 289,562 hectohteis in 1928 to 260,986 hectoliters in 1929 
The carry-over of alcohol on December 81, 1929, was 129,824 hecto- 
hters, as against 114,466 hectoliters at the close of 1928. 

In general, about 75 per cent of Itahan alcohol is distilled from 
sugai-beet molasses In 1929, however, the amount of alcohol dis- 
tilled from sugar beets dechned 8 per cent as compared with 1928, 
whereas alcohol distilled fiom wine and from grape cake increased 
from 648 hectoliters and 50,178 hectoliters, respectively, in 1928, to 
18,848 hectohters and 70,112 hectohteis, lespectively in 1929 

An unfortunate situation has been cieated for the alcohol industry 
by a simultaneous overabundance of molasses and of low-grade wine 
m the autumn of 1929 Owing to a large beet crop and increased 
sugar production during the 1929-80 sugar year, the available supply 
of molasses duiing 1930 has been unusually heavy These excess 
supplies could, however, have been easily absorbed by the alcohol 
industry, had not another factor intervened in the form of a heavy 
carry-over of low-grade wine which had deteriorated to the point 
where it was no longer suitable for beveiage purposes In an effort 
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to I’elieve the winemakeis, the Govermnent has lecently enacted 
measuies making the use of a piopoition of alcohol at a fixed puce 
in automobile caibuiants obligatoiy. At the same time, the manu- 
factiiiing tax on alcohol was laised, but an inciease in the tax re- 
misbion on alcohol chstilled fiom wine favors tins grade of alcohol 
at the expense of molasses alcohol The combination of an increased 
inanufactuiing tax on molasses alcohol, plus the necessity in which 
distilleis will find themselves of raising the puce of alcohol for 
industiial piu poses to offset the loss on the qiiantites delivered at 
the Government puce foi admixture with carburants, will, it is 
feared, act as a check on the use of this solvent for industrial pur- 
poses The new regulations became effective only in April, 1930, 
and defimte judgment would be prematuie at this time, but the situ- 
ation threatens to react unfavorably, not only on the alcohol in- 
dustry but on the beet-sugar industiy as well, and distillers are 
pessimistic as to the iimnediate future of the industry. 

The alcohol industry in Italy is a practical monopoly controlled 
by the Distillerie Itahane and its subsidiaries. 

"Imports of alcohol have risen from 8,374 hectoliters in 1927 to 
21,804 hectohters in 1928 and 23,602 hectoliters in 1929. 

Production of methanol in Italy is on the increase, 
although competition from imported synthetic methanol is a handi- 
cap to the development of the industry Production of methanol 
lose fiom 486 hectohters in 1927 and 714 hectoliters in 1928 to 3,200 
hectoliters in 1929 Consumption is likewise increasing, 3,191 hecto- 
liters in 1929 as against only 289 hectohters in 1928 Imports were 
405 tons in 1929 as compared with 550 tons in 1928 One plant, the 
S I R I (Societa Italiana Ricerche Industriali), is now producing 
synthetic methanol by the Casale patents The plant is now pio- 
ducing 1% tons a day and is equipped to turn out 6 tons a day, 
which would practically cover the counti'y’s consumptive needs 

Acetic acuU acetone^ 'butyl alcohol^ and demvatives — ^Italy im- 
poits the bulk of the acetate of lime used m the manufacture of 
acetic acid and acetone Impoits totaled 3,157 tons in 1929, as 
compared with 3,105 tons in 1928 and 2,157 tons in 1927 Acetic 
acid IS obtained in Italy both from acetate of lime and synthetically. 
With the development of the cellulose-acetate rayon and pyroxylin- 
lacquer industries, consumption of these solvents is increasing In 
terms of 100 per cent acid, production reached 2,155 tons in 1929, 
as compared with 1,947 tons in 1928 and 1,286 tons in 1927 Im- 
ports of acetone exceed domestic production, having totaled 419 tons 
m 1929 and 461 tons in 1928, as against a domestic output of just 
ovei 100 tons In connection with the manufacture of butyl alcohol 
to be used in preparing solvents for the pyioxylin-lacquer industry, 
acetone is obtained as a by-product, and domestic production may be 
expected to increase In "fact, the problem of disposing of the excess 
acetone is one winch the young Italian solvent industiy must solve 
if its products are to be competitive with imported solvents 

The Italian rayon industry, which has formerly confined itself 
almost entirely to viscose rayon, is now turning to the cellulose- 
acetate products This necessitates supplies of the necessary sol- 
vents The Montecatim, through its subsidiary, the Soc Rhodiaseta 
Italiana, has just completed a plant for production of cellulose^ 
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acetate rayon at Pallanza on Lake Maggiore, and operations were 
begun in February, 1930 In connection with this plant, another 
company belonging to the Montecatini group, the Societa Elettro- 
eliimica del Toce, has erected a plant at Villadossola, near Pallanza, 
where operations have just begun, to supply the necessaiy chemical 
products The new plant will produce acetic acid, acetone, cellu- 
lose acetate, and acetic anhydride, the latter product new for Italy 
The young industry of the Montecatini has been given protection in 
the form of higher duties on cellulose acetate 

The development of a domestic pyroxylin lacquer industry, fol- 
lowing on the growing popularity of these lacquers among con- 
sumers, has given rise to a domestic production of solvents The 
Distillerie Italiane, which specializes in these products, has recently 
increased the capacity of its plants at Savona and Sesto S Giovanni, 
where it manufactures butyl alcohol and acetone and the solvents 
derived from these products Neither production nor trade figures 
are available, except in the case of butyl acetate, production of which 
was begun in 1926 with 10 tons and rose to 70 tons in 1927 The 
1928 and 1929 figures will, no doubt, show a further increase How- 
ever, the bulk of the market demand is still supplied by impoited 
solvents American exporters enjoy a good share of this trade The 
combined output of solvents of the Montecatini and the Distillerie 
will be sufficient to supply the domestic market if the plants are 
operated at capacity TJp to the present, however, these domestic 
solvents have not succeeded in displacing the imported products 

F ormdldehyde — The manufacture of formaldehyde was begun in 
Italy in 1925 Since that year the output has increased steadily and 
reached 680 tons in 1927 with a plant capacity of 1,300 tons. Later 
production figures are not available This domestic output has 
practically ehminated imports, which were formerly heavy 

TARTARIC PRODUCTS 

Two events occupied early in 1928 which were of great benefit 
to the Italian tartaric industry One was an increase in the export 
duty on tartaric materials and the other the formation of the Ital- 
tartar Consortium, the cential sales organization. The first-men- 
tioned measure was taken with a view to increasing the price of 
tartaric materials to foreign manufacturers of tartaric acid and thus 
indirectly benefitting the domestic industry There are no statistics 
available on production of crude tartar, but export figures show 
that the supply is sufficient to the needs of the domestic industry, 
leaving a considerable export surplus Domestic manufacturers of 
“tartaric acid contend that they could increase their output of tartaric 
•acid if the law materials were not bought up by foieign importers 
and puces kept unnecessarily high by the demand from abroad 
They are now askii^ for a further inciease in the export tax on 
tartaric materials In spite of effoits to keep tartaiic materials in 
the country, exports of argols and wine lees totaled 8,817 tons in 
1929, as compared with 8,181 tons in 1928 and 8,512 tons in 1927, 
Great Britain alone takes more than half of Italy’s exports of 
tartaric materials, the United States, France, and Germany being 
also important markets Exports of tartaric materials were distrib- 
uted by countries of destination during the past three years as fol- 
lows. 



Etpokts or Taetaeic Materials from Italy 
[In metric tons] 


Country of destination 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Country of destination 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Great Britam 

France 

t’mted. States 

Germany i 

Netherlands 

6, 788 
116 
1,606 
149 
154 

4, 684 
502 
1, 017 
656 
383 

4,036 

1,198 

1,070 

1,009 

748 

Austria 

Other countries — 

Total 

271 ' 
733 

151 

788 

78 

373 

8,817 

8, 181 

8,512 


Pioduction of taitaiic acid was 5 290 tons in 1927 as compaied with 
5,030 tons in 1926 Figiues for 1928 and 1929 are not available, but, 
oving to the difficulty expeiienced by Italian manufacturers in secur- 
ing sufficient supplies of raw material at reasonable puces, combined 
with growing competition on foreign maikets fiom local products, 
production has remained at approximately the 1927 level The in- 
dustry, howevei, benefited by the new selling ariangements and the 
agreement with Germany, as is reflected in the increase m exports 
of tartaric acid and the fact that, under the new management, the 
Appula, the chief producei, declared a 10 pei cent dividend for the 
fiist time in seveial yeais In 1929 Argentina, Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, in the oider named, weie the best customers 
Expoits of tartaiic acid weie distiibuted by destinations as follows 

Exports of Tartaric Acid from Italy 


[In metric tons] 


Countrj of destination ; 

1 i 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Country of destination 

1 

1929 

1928 

! 1927 

Great Britain ' 

France 

621 ' 
517 

i ' 

I 366 1 
i 1, 142 ' 
1 284 ; 

326 

477 

329 

159 

289 

1,036 

214 

308 

674 

615 

202 

318 

315 

296 

379 

North Africa and Near 
East - 

204 
191 
394 j 

117 

196 

339 

! 110 
99 
224 

Spam 

Other European contnes.. 

Argentina 

United States 

B^sns i 

Far East 

Other coimtries 

Total 

4, 132 

3, 463 

3, 132 


Production of cream of tartar declined from 2,130 tons in 1926 
to 1,860 tons m 1927, 1928 and 1929 production figures are not avail- 
able. Exports, totaling 1,553 tons in 1929, represented an increase 
from the figures of 1,251 tons in 1928 and 1,263 tons in 1927. Great 
Britam alone takes from 75 to 85 per cent of Italian exports of 
cream of tartar. 


CITRIC ACID AND CITRATE OF LIMR 

The Italian citric-acid industry was entirely reorganized during 
1928 in connection with the tartaric industry Prior to that year 
the Appula of Milan and the Arenella of Palermo were the chief 
manufacturers of these products, and both companies participated in 
both of the industries. In 1928 an agreement was reached whereby 
the Appula would confine itself to tartanc products, the Arenella 
to citric acid. At the same time important changes took place within 
the citric-acid industry itself With a view to eliminating unprofit- 
able production, the smaller companies are paid a premium not to 
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opeiate The Aienella of Paleinio and the Sada-Bosurgi of Me&sma 
alone are pioducing This agieement is to covei a period of 15 
years Pioduction quotas aie divided between the Aienella and the 
Sada-Bosiugi m the piopoition of appioximately 85 per cent and 
15 pei cent, respectively 

Citrate of lime, the raw mateiial fiom which citric acid is derived, 
IS distiibuted exclusively thiough the Cameia Aguiinaiia of Messina, 
an organization which leceives the citiate of lime fiom pioduceis and 
apportions sales quotas to the domestic mdustiy and foieign buyeis 
The Cameia Agiumaiia also fixes the price of citiate of lime With 
the reoiganization of the Italian citiic-acid mdustiy, it has become 
increasingly difRcult foi foieign inanuf actui ers to obtain supplies 
of citrate of lime from Sicily The needs of the domestic industry 
are considered first, and only the surplus is made available for export 
The Cameia Agrumaria still has on hand considerable stocks of 
citiate of lime In fact, it was cieated in 1922 in order to dispose 
of accumulated stocks gradually without upsetting the market 
Stocks have been giadually reduced fiom 18,622 tons in 1923-24 
to 3,967 tons at the close of the 1928-29 season The latest official 
production figures for citiate of lime are as of the year 1926-27, when 
5,457 tons weie pioduced Foi subsequent years, estimates only aie 
available, 1927-28 production has been estimated at appioximately 
5,000 tons, and 1928-29 production was low, believed to have been 
less than 4,000 tons Dm mg 1929-30 an unusually large crop of 
lemons and unsatisfactory sales of the fresh fruit have combined to 
turn more lemons to the by-products industry Consequently, pro- 
duction of citrate of lime has been the heaviest for many yeais and 
IS estimated at between 8,000 and 9,000 tons At the same time, de- 
liveries of citrate of lime by the Camera Agrumaiia up to the middle 
of March, 1930, totaled only 2,300 tons, as agamst 4,900 tons up to 
March 15, 1929 At the beginning of this season the Camera Agru- 
maria set the sales pi ice of citrate of lime at 700 lire per quintal 
During the season the price has been twice reduced and was fixed 
last month at 450 lire Even at this price the Camera has heavy 
accumulations of stocks in its warehouses The heavmess of the 
market is attributed to a number of factors which have reduced the 
demand for citric acid The high price of citric acid has turned 
consumption toward the lower-priced tartaric acid, and at the same 
time synthetic citric acid is offering growung competition to the 
natural product 

The 1929 export figures for citrate of lime include only one month’s 
shipments of this season’s pioduction (December) Exports during 
1929 totaled 2,284 tons, as compared with 1,627 tons in 1928 and 
3,106 tons in 1927 During 1929 Great Britain and Fiance were 
the chief foreign consumers, Great Britain taking 51 per cent and 
France 40 per cent of total exports 

Production of citric acid reached its highest point m 1925, with 
an output of 3,170 tons After that year the industry found itself 
in difficulties, and production declined to 1,950 tons in 1926 and 1,720 
tons in 1927 The production figure for 1928 reflects the benefit the 
industry has derived under its new organization, and the output 
during that year is estimated as high as 3,000 tons Production 
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figuies foi 1929 aie not available, but it is believed that production 
was considerably lower than in 1928, owing to the decline in consump- 
tion 

Since 1928 citiic acid lias been marketed through a central sales 
comptoiie known as the C I F A C (Consorzio Italiano Fabbnche 
Acido Citiico) The export trade also bears witness to the improve- 
ment in the industry, having totaled 3,338 tons m 1928 as against 
1 982 tons in 1927 Notable increases were made in sales to Ger- 
many, Great Biitain, and France, the principal markets Exports 
to South America and the Far East also improved During 1929, 
howevei, expoits declined to 2,810 tons The balance sheet of the 
Arenella Co for 1929 showed a net profit of 3,462,284 lire, from 
which a 12 per cent dividend was distributed This is the first report 
from the AieneUa since the reorganization of the company and the 
formation of the citric-acid consortium During the five preceding 
years the company had opeiated at a loss, and no dividend had been 
distributed since 1922 

The Italian citric-acid manufacturers regard future competition 
from synthetic citiic acid as the most serious menace which threatens 
the industry and are working actively to convince consumers of the 
superioiity of the natural piodiict They) realize, however, that the 
deciding factor will be ultimately a question of price, and they 
are, theiefore, looking to their production costs, and at the same 
time they are asking for greater tariff protection in order to fore- 
stall competition from the synthetic product on the home market 

^ Exports of Citric Acid from It\ly 


[In metric tons] 


Country of destination 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Country of destination 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Germany 

402 

604 

312 

Other South American 




Great Britain 

594 

549 

262 

countries. . . 

128 

86 

56 

France 

447 

520 

255 

United States and Canada. 

21 

46 

63 

Netherlands ... 

195 

199 

201 

Far East ... .. 

34 

69 

38 

Russia _ - 

112 

154 

102 

Other countries _ 

177 

232 

115 

Spam - - 

129 

144 

135 




Other European countries. 

314 

390 

220 

Total 

2, 810 

3, 338 

1,982 

Argentina 

227 

345 

223 

1 






ESSENTIAL OILS 

Production and expoitation of essential oils of citrus fruits is, 
aftei sales of the fresh fruit, one of the most valuable Sicilian mdus- 
tnes In the ordei of their importance, the oils are lemon, orange, 
bergamot, and mandarin. Formerly these essential oils were all 
pressed by hand, but the introduction of machinery m recent years 
has brought about a fundamental change m the industry, until to-day 
about 50 per cent of total production of Sicihan essential oils is 
machme pressed. Hand-pressed oils are supenoi m quality to the 
machine-pressed oil, but the cost of production is higher, and Sicilian 
exporters have found that few buyers are willing to pay the' price 
of a hand-pressed oil when a machme-pressed oil can be bought at 
a much lower price, and, while inferior to the true hand-pressed oil, 
it will answer the same purpose and pass the tests of the pharma- 
copoeias of the various countries equally well Adulteration is freely 
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piacticed and lenders the task of estimating actual pioduction of 
tiue essential oils paiticiilarly difficult 

Unfortunately, no official production figures aie available later 
than 1925-26 and then only tor oil of lemon and beigamot Later 
pioduction figures must be regaided as little moxe than welLinformed 
guesswork In 1925-26, 570,830 kilos of lemon oil and 100,700 kilos 
of bergamot oil weie produced. The 1928-29 lemon crop was iioor, 
and production of lemon oil was below normal That of bergamot 
oil was high, and, in addition, the season opened with heavy stocks 
of this latter oil Owing to the abundant crop of lemons and the 
slack demand for the fresh fruit, production of lemon oil durmg 
the 1929-30 season is estimated at more than double the 1928-29 
production The carry-over of lemon oil from last year was small, 
but abundant offers of this year’s oil have been reflected m the 
falling market 

The situation with regard to oil of bergamot is ciitical There 
was a heavy carry-over from the 1928-29 season and an abundant 
production during the current year Producers have mvoked Gov- 
ernment intervention A recent Government decree has made obli- 
gatory the orgamzation of producers into a central sales consoitium 
and the delivery of all oil of bergamot to a central warehouse 
The best available estimates of production of various oils are given 
below 

Estimated Italian PRODUcnoN of Essential Oils 


[In kilos] 


Kind 

1929-30 ! 

1928-29 

1927-28 

Lemon 

1, 043, 000 

150. 000 

114.000 i 
(^) 

(1) 

450. 000 
91,000 

136.000 
6,000 
5,000 

570.000 
C) 

136.000 
5,000 
5,000 

Bergamot - . ' 

Orange, sweet _ 

Orange, bitter . .. j 

Mandarin. 



1 No figure available 


It must be remembeied. however, that the above figuies aie noth- 
ing more than tiade estimates and can lay little claim to accuracy 
Expoits of citius oils declined during 1929 as compared with 
1928, but weie slightly above the 1927 level Sales abioad of lemon 

011 legistered a falling off' of 11 per cent, orange oil an increase of 

12 pel cent, exports of oil of beigamot made a slight gain The 
Umted States and Great Biitain were Italy s best markets, fol- 
lowed by Fiance and Geimany Sales to the Umted States were 
the lowest in four years 

Exports op Citrus Oils prom It\ly 


[In kilos] 


Kind 

! 1929 

1028 

1927 


146,206 
188, 122 
565,330 
6,271 
1,013 

130,235 
187, 044 
628,002 
8,212 
5,238 

137, 696 
172, 193 
571,416 
8,762 
4,937 

Bergamot-. — 

Lemnn 

Mandarin - 

Other - - - 

Total - - — 

896, 942 

958,731 

895,004 
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DBSTiNATiorr OF Italian Exports of Citrus Oils 
[In kilos] 


Country 

1929 

1 

1928 

1927 

Country 

i 

1929 

1928 

1927 

United States 

Great Britain 

France- 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain,. _ . 

Switzerland 

Other European coun- 
tries 

244,063 
244, 138 
176, 945 
100,033 i 
34, 259 
8,174 
13, 909 
10. 226 

10,822 

299, 156 
234, 199 
153, 776 
116, 228 
31, 328 
23, 292 
14, 486 
7, 001 

11,489 

249,798 
228, 635 
127, 306 
108, 576 
29, 607 
12 700 

I 17, 051 
11, 875 

19,888 

Australia ■ 

India and Japan 

Argentina 

Canada 

Other countries 

Total 

14,549 
6,970 
11, 188 
10, 358 
11, 308 

19,108 
10,005 
7, 638 
9,896 
21,129 

28, 614 
6, 646 
15, 273 
11,473 

1 37,562 

896, 942 

958,731 

1 895,004 

1 

1 

1 


The preparation of essential oils other than thobe of citrus fruits 
IS of compaiatively little importance in Italy Peppermint oil and 
lavender oil may be mentioned Production of peppermint oil is 
estimated at approximately 25,000 kilos in 1929 and oil of lavender 
at 7,000 kilos Both the peppermint and lavender oil industries 
have been in difficulties duiing the past year The peppeimint-oil 
industry, paiticularly, has sutfeied from overproduction, and the 
reputation of the Italian oil has been damaged by the practice of 
adulterating with Japanese oil In ordei to keep the Japanese oil 
out of the market, the duty on oil of peppermint has recently been 
increased The industry is now being leorganized, and an important 
French group is said to have acquired the controlling interest in 
the principal Italian distilleries The distillation of flower oils is 
as yet little developed in Italy, but a young industry, growing up 
along the Italian Rivieia and in northern Sicily, promises well for 
the futuie 

In 1929 Italy exported only 15,113 kilos of peppermint oil, as 
compared with 39,863 kilos in 1928 and 28,600 kilos in 1927 Ex- 
ports of all othei essential oils totaled 15,043 kilos m 1929, 16,794 
kilos in 1928, and 21,359 kilos in 1927 

Imports of essential oils, which totaled 104,293 kilos in 1929 as 
against 76,839 kilos in 1928 and 49,580 kilos in 1927, consist chiefly 
of Flench flower essences consumed by the important Italian soap 
and perfumery industries 

GLYCERIN 

Italian pioductioii of crude glycerine, 2,895 tons in 1927, the most 
recent pioduction figuie available, is made up largely of dark 
glycerin obtained from vegetable fats In the same year 1,680 tons 
of refined gycletm was also produced Crude-glycerin production 
IS practically a monopoly of the Mira-Lanza Co IVhen prices are 
light, Italian chstillers prefer the clear crude obtained from animal 
fats Theie is, therefoie, a considerable importation of this latter 
product, while the domestic dark glyceiin is exported Italian dis- 
tillei's are equipped to produce sufficient lefined glycerin to cover the 
country b needs, but when pi ices pemiit, Italy also offeis a market 
to imported refined glycerin Imports iveie 25^5 tons of refined and 
439 tons of ciude m 1927, 256 tons and 748 tons in 1928, and 115 tons 
and 1,144 tons in 1929 Exports were 64 tons of refined and 367 
tons of crude in 1927, 16 tons and 353 tons m 1928, and 302 tons 
and 368 tons m 1929. 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 

CRUDE DRUGS AND BOTANICALS 

Italy imports cassia, tamarind, natural camphor, and a number 
of miscellaneous exotic medicinal plants On the other hand, the 
country is an important souice of supply for sumac, licorice root, 
manna, red squill, and other unspecified crude drugs and botanicals 
There is also an impoitant export trade in crude and concentiated 
lemon, citron, and licorice juice Production figures are not avail- 
able, but exports of these pioducts during the past three years have 
been as follo^vs 

Exports op Crude Drugs and Botanicals frok Italy 


[In metric tons] 


Kind 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Kind 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Sumac 

Ground 

Not ground 

Licence root — i 

Manna 

8,977 
3, 975 
868 ! 
138 

11, 793 
3,790 
1,473 
243 

12, 301 

3, 654 

1, 276 
153 

Lemon and citron juice 

Crude 

Concentrated 

Licence jmee 

Unspecified botamcals, . 

4,599 
43 
950 
2, 462 

2,714 
382 i 
825 
2,641 

2,480 

584 

854 

2,340 


With Government encouragement, efforts are being made to or- 
gamze the Italian crude drug and botamcals trade on a more eco- 
nomic basis The resources of the country in wild and cultivated 
botamcals are now under review, and steps will be taken to extend 
cultivated areas, where possible, to increase the yield of wild botaru- 
cals by cultivation and, where cultivation is not practicable, to 
introduce better gathering and trading methods 

The manufacture of synthetic camphor was begun in Italy m 
1925 By 1927 production had reached 90 tons with a plant capacity 
of 360 tons Figures for 1929 are not available, but production may 
be estimated at 100 to 150 tons This young industry is favored 
by the fact that the turpentine imported for its preparation is 
exempt from duty The bulk of the output is exported, and prac- 
tically the total exports have been taken by the TJmted States 


MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 

Italy has a well-rounded industry for the preparation of medicinal 
specialties and pharmaceutical products The home market is a 
large one, as it is the custom among the poorer classes to go to the 
nearest pharmacy and buy a remedy recommended by the pharma- 
cist and thus avoid, where possible, the expense of a doctor’s visit. 
For this reason the laws govermng the sale of medicinal products 
are particularly strict in Italy, and these preparations can be sold 
only through a hcensed pharmacy Exports of pharmaceutical 
preparations and medicinal specialties are almost lour tunes the 
imports Nevertheless, imports of these products are far fromjoeg- 
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these products and the comphcated regulations that must be <^bservea 
by importers, involving registration of each product, printing of the 
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formula, payment of a legistration and yearly tax, import 
peinnts, etc. 

Italy has lecently succeeded in opemng up new sources for several 
chemicals of immediate inteiest to the chemico -pharmaceutical in- 
dustiy These are iodine, quinine, and bromine The Regie Teime 
di Salsomaggioie has developed a piocess for extracting iodine 
from the biine waters of the mineral s|)rings at Salsomaggiore, 
which should make the country independent of imported iodine A 
plant has been erected and is now pi educing 1 quintal of puie iodine 
per day, with a caxiacity of double that amount. The import duty 
on iodine has been increased a hundredfold to piotect the young 
industry and a consortium has been formed for the development of 
the industry which includes the Italian Govermiient and two of the 
strongest Italian manufacturers of fine chemicals 

Quimne is produced in Italy in a Government plant, and the Gov- 
ermnent has acqiiiied cinchona plantations in Java and made arrange- 
ments to receive the necessaiy supplies of cinchona baik direct from 
its own plantations, thus acquiring independence of supplies con- 
trolled by the Dutch monopoly 

During 1929 the Soc Italiana del Bromo completed its plants for 
the exti action of bromine from the salt pans at Margherita di 
Savoia near Foggia, and reached an initial production of 20 tons 
of biomine annually This amount is more than sufficient to cover 
domestic needs Protection was afforded the young industry in the 
form of a sixty fold inciease in the import duty on bromine and a 
150 per cent inciease on bromides 

PERFUMERY AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 

The Italian perfume industry is based largely on imported natuial 
and synthetic peifume materials It has already been stated that 
the natural flower essences come chiefly from the French Riviera. 
Imports of synthetic aromatic chenucals and essences for flavoring 
extracts totaled 118 tons in 1929, as compared with 102 tons in 1928 
and 98 tons in 1927 Exports are ummportant. 

There is one Italian company manufacturmg synthetic aromatic 
chemicals, the Industrie Chimiche Meridionali, with a plant at 
Naples During 1928 this company amalgamated with the Soc Italo- 
Francese di Yallerossa, the principal Italian distilleis of flower 
essences The industry, which has been in financial stiaits, is under- 
going a reorganization with an influx of new capital, it plans to 
develop both the manufactuie of natural and sjmthetic perfume 
materials Up to the present however, the actual output has been 
small 

Italy offers an attractive market for finished perfumes, cosmetics, 
and toilet preparations Fiance is the chief source of supply for 
these pioducts, and while it is still difficult for American manufac- 
tuiers to overcome the prestige which French perfumes and face 
powders carry among consumers, theie is a growing demand for 
certain American specialties in face creams, dentifrices, and toilet 
preparations. Imports of these products, including perfumes, totaled 
446 tons in 1929. 465 tons in 1928. and 352 tons in 1927 France 
supf>lying 80 per cent of the total 

Italy manufactures approximately 150.000 tons of soap annually 
Imports, ranging from 3,500 to 4,000 tons, are slightly in excess of 
exports and are made up largely by the olive-oil soap, Imown as 
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Marseilles/’ from France In addition to the bulk of common 
soap, there is a small but constant importation of toilet soaps from 
England, France, and Germany In this line the Umted States 
also has a small share of the tiade, which is susceptible of further 
development One well-known Ameiican brand of toilet soap and 
one or two standard American brands of soap flakes are now manu- 
factured in Italj^, as well as the English soap flakes, Lux 

PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES 

Italy has impoitant deposits of mmeral-eaith pigments, the most 
impoitant of which are yellow and red ochres and green earths 
The yellow ochre is calcined and forms the commercial pigment, 
burnt sienna Verona green is likewise much sought after Total 
yield of these colored earths is estimated at 8,395 tons m 1929, as 
comparaed with 8,260 tons in 1928 and 7,061 tons in 1927 These 
colored earths find a ready market abroad, and exports totaled 
4,451 tons in 1929, 4,141 tons in 1928, and 3,577 tons in 1927 Italy 
also imports those colored earths in which the country is deficient 

Italian production of cheimcal pigments totaled 17,172 tons in 
1927* Later production figures are not available Chief among 
these are litharge and red lead, zinc white, white lead, and lithopone 
The tendency to use zinc white instead of white lead is becoming 
moie and more marked Pioduction of white lead is on the decline, 
while that of zinc white is continually increasing In addition to 
domestic production, zinc white is imported, and theie is a good 
market for it The majority holdings in the one company manufac- 
turing lithopone have passed to the Montecatini gioup in 1929, and 
an increased output of this pigment may be looked for. In fact, 
imports of lithopone declined from 2,606 tons in 1927 to 1,882 tons 
m 1928 and 2,091 tons in 1929 The manufacture of titanium white 
was begun in Italy in 1927 Interest in this pigment among consum- 
ers IS increasing, and the output is growing fiom year to year 
The plants at Bovisa, belonging to the Societa Anon. Titanium, 
also a member of the Montecatim gioup, have recently been ex- 
panded, and a small expoitation of titanium white has been made 
Theie were 247 tons of titanium oxide produced at Bovisa in 1927, 
later production figaires are not available Italy is dependent on 
foieign sources of supply foi more than half its consumption of 
lamp black The A C IST A is now beginning to develop on an 
industrial scale the patents of Ing Longhi for the pioduction of 
acetylene and lamp black by tieatmg mineral oils by the aic process 

lTALL\N Production of Pigments 


[In metric tons] 


Kind 

1927 

1926 

Kind 

1927 

3526 

Lithopone — 

White lead - 

2 210 
2,uS0 
0, 3G0 
b90 
19 
27 
120 
21 

4, 2J0 

3, COO 
3,420 

4 920 
S"Q 
11 
42 
14U 
40 
6, 470 

Lampblack 

Veimilion . .. 

SSO 

230 

170 

75 

120 

247 

920 

250 

73 

30 

ISO 

Zmc white 

Chrome green. . . . . 

Schuemfurth green... . i 

Italian and English green ' 

^ Titamum Oiide 

i Total 

: 

Blanc fixe 

Parisian and Prussian blue 

Mercui 1 C sulphide , - . i 

Chromium yellow i 

Zincxellow 

Litharge and red lead. ... ... 


17, 199 

20, 946 
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iTMiAy Foreign Trade in Colored Earths and Pigments 
[I n metne tons] 


Kind 

1929 

192S 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

AT ineral earth pigments - 

2, 798 
5, 372 
250 
2,399 

4, 451 
1,871 
117 

8 

3, 251 
4, 451 
232 
1,796 

4, 141 
1,677 
207 
23 

2, 509 
5, 260 
199 
1, 599 

3, 617 
2,868 
233 
6 

Chemical pigments 

Ultramarine 

Lampblack 


Consumption of house paints mixed in oil is relatively low in 
Italy owing to the type of construction peculiar to the country 
Brick, plaster, and natural stone are the materials most widely 
employed These buildings, if painted at all, are washed with cold- 
watei paints Consumption of special industrial paints and bettei- 
giade indoor paints and enamels is growing Large quantities of 
such paints are imported The domestic manufacture of the cheaper 
paints IS well developed, and a steadily growing export trade is 
done in these paints Both imports and exports of paints increased 
during 1929 as compared with the two preceding years 

In the item of varnishes, the country is on an importing basis 
Consumption and imports of varnishes are steadily increasing, and 
the United States enjoys a fair share of the trade, almost one-third 
of total imports having originated in the United States in 1929 
During 1929 attention was concentrated on pyroxylin lacquers, 
which are coming more and more into favor, and about one-half 
of varnish imports is made up of pyroxylin lacquers The market 
continued to expand, with keen competition between domestically 
manufactured lacquers and the imported products, particularly those 
originating in the United States Domestic manufacturers are not 
yet well organized, and those making a quahty product were unable 
to bring their prices down to those of imported lacquers in spite 
of the protective tariff On the other hand, a number of small 
manufacturers sprang up, who threw inferior goods on the market 
at cut prices Thus the market was in a disorganized condition, 
and trading conditions were difficult 
The following table shows the import and export movement of 
paints, varnishes, and allied products during 1929, 1928, and 1927. 

Italian Foreign Trade in Paints, Varnishes, and Allied Products 


[In metric tons] 


Xmd 

1929 

1928 

1027 

Exports 

; Imports 

Exprots 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Paint*) in powder, paste, or oil 

787 

1,644 

417 

747 

1, 114 
450 

666 

957 

Varnishes 

1,779 

154 

1,575 

175 

1,268 

192 

399 

Tether crftams and pobshfis _ 

60 

56 

69 

Specialties for household use 

421 

42 

361 

89 

270 i 

58 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

NAVAL STORES 

Having no naval-stores industiy of its own, Italy is entirely de- 
pendent on impoits foi its supplies of tuipentine and lesin Im- 
ports of tuipentine increased from 4,870 tons in 1927 and 5,459 
tons in 1928 to 6,054 tons in 1929 The bulk of these puxchases 
comes fiom Fiance, follow^ed by Spam as a souice of supply The 
United States enjoys but a lelatively small share of the trade, owing 
to the expense and difficulties connected with the shipment of tuipen- 
tine overseas as compaied with the oveiland loute m tank cars 
The United States supplied 162 tons of turpentine in 1929 against 
255 tons in 1928 Most of this comes down from north Euiopean 
ports by rail 

In the item of resin, on the othei hand, the United States supplies 
almost one-third of total imports Total takings of lesin declined 
from 25,715 tons in 1928 to 23,518 tons in 1929, of which the United 
States supplied 7,095 tons against 6,132 tons in 1928 

PLASTIC AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 

Italian production of pyroxylin and casein plastics and synthetic 
resins, while increasing, is not sufficient to cover domestic needs 
Theie is only one Italian company manufactiiiing celluloid In 
1928 it became associated with an American concern Seventy-five 
per cent of its output is used by Itahan manufacturers of combs, 
automobiles, umbrella handles, etc , while the remaining 25 per cent 
goes towaid a small but growing export trade The capacity of 
the plants is about 1,200 tons annually, but in 1929 the company 
was not able to operate at more than two-thirds capacity, owing to 
competition from imported German celluloid 

A number of casein plastics, going under the trade names of 

Proteohte,” Zoohte,'’ and “ Galakerite,” are manufactured 

Imports of plastics and synthetic resins totaled 860 tons in 1929, 
against 598 tons m 1928 and 483 tons in 1927 The bulk of this 
material comes from Geimany America’s share of the import trade 
in 1929 was less than 5 per cent of the total 

EXPLOSIVES 

In 1929, 7,055 tons of gun powdei were manufactured in Italy as 
against 7,190 tons in 1928, blasting powder 1,936 tons as against 
2,536 tons in 1928, and all othei explosives, consisting chiefly of 
dynamite, ballistite, TNT, cheddite, smokeless powder, and 
promethic, some 8,000 tons. There has been a noticeable increase 
in the output of dynamite and T, N T within the past two years. 



APPENDIX 


alOSTbCATINI AND SUBSIDIAT.T COMPANIES 


Company 

Location 

Capital 

Production 

**Montecatini,*' Soc Generale 

Milan 

Lire 

500, 000,000 

Mines—sulphur, pyrite, lead, zinc, copper. 

per rindustna Minerana ed 
Agrieola 


ligmte, chemicars— sulphuric, hydfochi()ric, 
mtric, carbonic acids, sulphates, sulphites, 
and silicates, superphosphates, copper 
sulphite, gypsum, horn, hoof, and leather 
meal 

SUBSIDURIFS 



Soc Solfifera Siciliana.- 

Milan,.,.. 

3,200,000 

Sulphur mines 

Unione Raffinene Siciliane 

Catania... 

6,000,000 

Do 


Mdftn 

Sulphur refining 

Synthetic ammoma, ammomum sulphate 

Soc Italiana Anunoma 

...do 

150,000,000 

Soc Meridionale Ammoma 

— .do 

40,000,000 

Synthetic ammoma, ammomum sulphate. 

Soc Alto Adige Ammonia 

—-do 

40,000,000 

and mtirc acid 

Sjmthetic ammoma, mtnc acid, ammomum 

Soc Sarda Ammoma 

Rome... . 

25,000,000 

nitrate and sulphate, calcium nitrate 
Synthetic ammonia, mtnc acid, sulphunc 
acid, superphosphates 

Synthetic ammonia, mtnc acid, ammomum 
sulphate 

Calcium cyanaimde, calcium carbide 

Soc Piemontese Ammoma 

Milan 

8,000,000 

Soc Italiana Prodotti Azotati., 

— .do 

20,000,000 

Selnpis & C_ 

Turin 

8, 000,000 

7, 500, 000 

Pyrites, superphosphates, hydrochloric, 

! mtnc, and sulphuric acid sodium sul- 
phate, bicarbonate, bisulphate, bisul- 
' phite, hyposulphite 

Sulphuric acid, copper sulphate, sodium hi- 
sulphate, electrof^ic tin 

Soc Anon 011omont__ 

...do 



Fabbnche Riunite Agncolton 

Milan 

4,500,000 

Sulphuric acid, superphosphates, bone glue, 

Italiam 

Soc Italiana Consnmaton Es- 
plosivi 

Soc Esplodenti e Prodotti 
Ghimiei 

Soc Italiana Dinannte Nobel.— 

—do 

9,000,000 

bone grease, bone meal, bone phosphates, 
soap 

Dynamite, dynamite gelatm 

...do ..... 

13, 800, 000 

Nitric acid, explosives 

Torm 

10, 560, 000 

Nitric acid, dynamite, gunpowder, gun- 

Soc Solfuro di Carbonio 

Milan. _ 

4.000. 000 

1. 000. 000 

cotton, halestite, mtroglycerm 

Carbon sulphide 

Calcium carbide, acetic anhydnde, acetic 

Soc Anon Eiettroclmnica del 

—do 

Toce 

Snc ItnbftTifi T)nco_ _ _ _ . 

_— do 


acid, acetone, solvents, cellulose acetate* 
Nitrocellulose lacquers 

Lithopone 

Soc Anon Italiana del Lito- 

—do. 

3, 000,000 

pona 

Soc Anon Titanium 

...do 


Titanium white 

Snr* Rbnritasfita Ttnlian^i . 

...do 


Cellulose acetate rayon 

Soc Italiana dell’Alluinimo 

...do 

50,000,000 

Alumina, Aluminium 

Soc Italiana Alliimina 

...do 

.Alumina 

Soc Manmfera Nord Carrara.. 

do 

25,000,000 

Marble 

Soc Jtttificio di Speiia 

...do 

6,000,000 

Sacking 

Eabbnche Lombarde Olii e 

...do 

Oils and fats 

Grassi Lubnficanti 



Soc Sbarebi, Imbarcbi e Tras- 

do— 

2,500,000 

1, 000,000 

Transportation 

Do 

porti 

Soc Industriale Ferroviaria 

—do 

Soc Elettriea Alto Adige... — 

— do-^ 

30,000,000 

Electric power 

Soc Meridionals per lo Svil- 

Rome 

12. 000, 000 

Fmaneing 

uppo dell IndustTia e .A.gri- 
coltura 
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FOREWORD 


As capital-impoiting nations and producers of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, the countries of Latin America in geneial were adversely 
affected by the high-money rates which prevailed in world financial 
centers during the greater pait of 1929 and by the decline in com- 
modity prices that occurred in the closing months of 1929 and 
continued into 1930 Government boiiowings abroad declined sharp- 
ly as a result of either high-money rates in the woild financial centeis 
01 adverse economic and financial developments in the borrowing 
countiies themselves In addition to causing fiscal difficulties in 
several countries that had embarked on lather extensive public 
works, the marked decline in borrowings from abroad had an 
adverse influence on business and exchange 

The slump in commodity prices has been particularly trying to 
most of the Latin American countries This is due to the direct 
dependence of their piosperity on the market for a number of staple 
commodities of world trade The severe decline in the price of coffee 
has had an especially adverse effect, for coffee is dominant in the 
economic life of Biazil, Colombia, most of the Central American 
countries, and Haiti Sugar prices, already depressed, declined 
fuither, lower prices ^developed also for tin, wool, hides, silver, 
cotton, cacao, ceieals, copper, and other important products of the 
various Latin American countries 
Largely as a i esult oi the foregoing events, financial developments 
in Latin America during 1929 and in the early pait of 1930 have 
generally compaied unfavorably with those of 1928 As is invari- 
ably the case, howevei, ceitain exceptions to general trends occuired 
Ihe manuscript was prepared by Eugene W Cheviaux, of the 
Finance and Investment Division, under the direction of Ray Hall, 
acting chief of the division It is based on reports submitted by 
field officers of the department of Commerce and the Department of 
State and on various official and unofficial publications The Finance 
and Investment Division keeps in close touch with Latin American 
financial conditions, and more detailed information on recent finan- 
cial developments will be made available on specific request 

William L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Oommerce 

August, 1930 
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FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 
DURING 1929 


By Eugene W Chcvraux, Finance and Investment Division 


ARGENTINA 

Although the outlook at the beginning of 1929 seemed pionusing, 
economic and financial conditions in Aigentina duiing that year 
compaied untavorably with those of 1928 Lower puces foi a num- 
ber of leading expoit pioducts were chiefly lesponsiblo foi a decline 
of about 9 6 per cent in the value of Argentine exports, accoiding 
to pieliminary figures Theie was also an almost complete cessa- 
tion of Government boi rowings abroad These factors were re- 
flected in a steady decline of the peso, despite large gold exports. 
The heavy outward gold movement finally resulted in the promulga- 
tion of a deciee on Lecembei 16 suspeiiamg gold paj meats by tne 
Caja de Conveision Aigentina thus went off the gold standard, 
which had been lesumed in August. 1927 

An outstanding development of the latter part of 1929 was the 
drawing up of an agieenient between the Bntish and Aigentme 
Governments wheiebv each Goveinment agreed to open a credit m 
favor of the other up to 100,000,000 paper pesos (1 j^apei peso equals 
$0 4245 at pai) foi a period of two yeais from the date of the agree- 
ment These credits were to be used for the pin chase of Argentine 
pi oduce by the British Government and for the acquisition of British 
manufactiiies by the Argentine Government At the end of the 
year, however, this agreement had not been approved by the Argen- 
tine Senate 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The national budget for 1929 authorized ordinary expenditures 
totaling moie than 704.000 000 paper pesos Additional expendi- 
tures for public works and subsidies were to be made fiom the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues and special funds, lespectively Complete ac- 
tual financial lesults foi 1929 aie not yet available According to 
preliminary unofficial figures howevei. Buenos Aires custom-^ re- 
ceipts and poit dues (the most important single souice of govern- 
mental income) declined about 1 7 pei cent in 1929 On the other 
hand, internal taxes on tobacco, alcohoh etc , increased about 5 per 
cent; and pioperty taxes, licenses, and stamped paper mcieased 
about 2 1 per cent 
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In a ines-a^e accompanjnng the budget pioposal for 1930, the 
piesident '-tated that the cash movement of the general treasury fiom 
Octohei li, 192S, to October 31, 1929, vas as follows 


Pipf^i pesob 

Balaiite nt ^ ueial le^enue on hautl IS 2 j5, 881 

Ke\eiiue tmm diffeieut bouice^ S73 884,889 


Total 892,140,770 


Paid bv the Gn-veinment foi ‘^alaiies and expenses pio\ided tor m 
the budget, publicnlebt sex vices amoitizat on and* inteiest , spe- 
cial accounts advances foi public-woiks account to the state 
iailva\s poit ot the capital sariitn\ >\orks, national council 


ot education municipalities etc 891,872,148 

Balance, Oct 31 1929 ^ 268, 662 


Tlie President then stated that — 

Thiougbont this peiiod the salaries of the admimstiative staffs ha\e been 
kept un t(» date Tbe *-um ot 5,744118 pesos taken without authoi ization 
from the piibl ( v* uk'^ fund, has been returned The public debts (internal 
and f(ie'aii) ha\e been leduced by moie than 60 000,0(>0 pesos Inteiest and 
amortizatum seivici s on these debts have been met to a total of 185 874,214 
jie'.os The floating debt has been leduced by 9,372 490 pesos, and, fiaally, the 
folowmc^ pavments have been effected bv means of advances out of general 
revenue fox debts not coveied by the budget 


Papf'r pesos 

Publxc-woik'N account 94,140,248 

State laiiway account 2 952, CK)S 

Port of caiutal (Law 5944) 2,737,903 


Totxl 99, 830, 154 


The budget proposal for 1930 was not presented until the latter 
part of Decembei In view of the delay in submitting a budget 
pioject, the President pioposed that the 1929 budget be extended 
into 1930 without substantial modification This proposal was 
parsed by Congiet^s later 

No long-teim external loans weie floated by eithei tbe national 
01 local goveiiiments during the year At the end of Decembei, 
however, the Government obtained a 1-year loan of £5,000,000 from 
English bankeis. Public offering of Argentine Government securi- 
ties in tiie United States during 1929 was confined to a l-year loan 
of $1,590,000 to the Province of Santa Fe 

Government contractors complained at times during the year 
of the slow payment of Government bills In the message accom- 
panying the budget proposal foi 1930, the President stated that 
maturing obligations which had been left by the former administra- 
tion and foi which no provision had been made totaled 55,452 212 
papei pesos on October 12, 1928 This figure did not include a 
general tieasurv deficit of 5,744,118 paper pesos. The President 
further stated tliat at that time — 

The Govexmnent aKo found itself faced with an enormous floating debt, 
compo‘^ed chieflv of overdue obligations to contraetois for the supply of 
materials etc , and public-works certificates which had remained unpaid 
Faced with the alternative of going to Congress to ask for funds requiied, or 
meeting them, as fur as possible, out of general revenue, the latter course 
was adopted in order to avoid unnecessary inconvenience and damage to 
the inteiest of the nation's creditors By the means desciibed the admin- 
istration has been meeting these obligations us circumstances permitted 


^ The blight discrepancy existing in this figure was not explained 
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CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

Currency and exchange developments attained unusual importance 
during 1929, particularly in viey of the suspension of gold payments 
by the Caja de Conveision near the close of the \eai Despite large 
gold expoits, the exchange value of the peso declined lathei steadily 
during 1929, exchange quotations of the gold peso dioppm^r from 
a monthly average of $0 9576- in Januaiy to $0 9300 in December 
As pievioublv indicated, the weakening of the pe'^o letlected the 
decline in the value of Argentine expoits and in the \olume of its 
foreign borrowings 

As a lesult of the exchantro decline, noid export- dun'^g 1929 
totaled 17*1398 000 gold pesO'^, as eompaied with net gold impoits of 
87,088,970 gold jiesos in 1928 As the Banco <lc la Xacion IkmI accu- 
mulated laige gold holdings diuiiig the heav^ gold impoit move- 
ment of 1927-28, gold expoits weie made AMtlumt gieatlv ledimng 
the gold holdings of the Caja de Comeisioii until tlie Li'^t qii.iitei 
of the yeai As a result of these withrli av als, gold holdings of the 
Caja de Conveision declined fiom 489 657 138 gold pes'*- at the end 
of 1928 to 419,613 387 gold pesos on December 16 1929 At this 
]unctuie the President issued a deciee suspending the ot 

gold for paper cuirency by the Ca]a de Conversion Argentme cui- 
1 QYiQj thus reverted to the inconvertible status which had prevailed 
from August, 1914, to August, 1927 

The dt^ciee suspending gold paMiientb bv the Caja de Cnmeision 
was leceived with suipiise in many quaitei',, because, ('eqnte the 
withdrawals, gold holdings of the Caja de Conveision on Decembei 
IG 1929 were only about 36,000 000 gold peso*^ less than when gold 
payments veie resumed in August, 1927 and becau'-e the acid le- 
seiwe latio against note ciiciilation on Decembei 16, 1929, after 
including the conveision fund ot 30,000 000 gold pe^is held in the 
Banco de la Nacion, was still iieaih 82 per cent Owing to the 
inelastic charactei of the Aiaentme cuirencv system, liiwevei the 
withdrawals of gold from the Caja de Coiivei-ion lesuitcd in an 
automatic contraction of the note ciiciilation fiom 1,405 "<75,000 paper 
pC'.os at tire end of 192tS to 1,246,753 000 paper pe^os on December 
16, 1929 

This contiaction of the note eiiculation whnh h id been co'^tmuing 
in the face of heavy seasonal money leqiiuements wa*- aiie-tcd by 
the sii-pension ot gold payments by the Caja de Conveision Pie- 
viously (December 5) a deciee had been issued audioiizing the Banco 
de la Xaeion to lediscount commeicial paper at the Caja de Conver- 
sion up to 200,000,000 papei pesos It is undei stood, however, that 
tills authoiization was not used Shortly after the einl of the year 
(January 15, 1930) a deciee was promulgated authoiizing the issu- 
ance ot notes against the deposit of gold in Argentine legations 
abioad This lesulted in a small lecoveiy in the note (niculatiuii, 

BANKING, MONEY, AND CREDIT 

Buenos Aiies hank dealings increased fiom 40,528 000 000 paper 
pesos in 1928 to 40,891,000,000 papei pesos in 1929, although clear mgs 


* Noon-buying rate for cable transfers in New York as leported by the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin 
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in the last qiiaitei of the jear were below those of the last qnaitei 
of 11)28 Intel loi bank dealings also increased from 7,596 j800 000 
papei pesos in 1928 to 8,1155900,000 papei pesos m 1929, despite 
the decline in the last quarter 

Banking operations m 1929 weie chaiacteiized by an inciease in 
discounts and advances and by a decline in deposit^ and cash hold- 
ings Money tightened duiing 1929, particulaily in the closing 
months of the year, as a result of the heavy gold expoits and the con- 
traction of the note ciiculation In Octouei the Banco de la Nacion 
lai&ed its rate for advances in cm rent account fioin Ci/o to 7^2 pcr 
cent At the same time the rate foi documented credits was laised 
from 6 per cent to 7 per cent At the end of December banks w ei e 
paying from 5% to 6 per cent for thiee months’ dejiosits and fiom 
5% to 6% per cent for deposits of six months oi longer The£>e 
rates contrast with those of 4 to pei cent for thiee months’ 
deposits and 4% to 5^ pei cent for six months’ deposits at the end 
of 1928 Discount rates of the banks varied between 7 and 8^/2 per 
cent at the end of 1929 

Bankruptcies were greatei than m 1928 but less than in 1927, 
liabilities totahng 166,852,900 paper pesos in 1929 as compared with 
147,424,900 paper pesos m 1928 and 198,465,700 paper pesos in 1927. 
As might be expected in view of the money tightness, market quota- 
tions of Government bonds and mortgage cedulas at the end of 1929 
w^ere somewhat below those pievailing at the end of 1928 

BOLIVIA 

Among the outstanding financial developments in Bolivia during 
1929 were those incident to the putting into effect of a number of 
the 1 ecommendations which the Kemnierer Commission made during 
itb visit to Bolivia in 1927 It will be remembered that in July, 

1928, the Piesident signed a geneial banking law and laws providing 
foi monetaiy ref 01 m and for the reorganization of the Banco de 
la Nacion Boliviana as a central bank, along the lines recommended 
by the commission These laws did not go into effect in that year, 
however, but were suspended by a decree of August 20, 1928, and by 
a law of February 6, 1929, iiiasinuch as the transformation of the 
Banco de la Nacion Boliviana into the Banco Cential had not been 
effected This tiansfoimation was approved by the stockholders on 
Apul 30, 1929, and the Cential Baifiv began oiierations on July 1, 

1929. The laws on the monetaiy reform and the general banking 
law w^ere also put mto effect during the year. 

The ordinal y budget for 1929 calculated revenues and expenditures 
at 46,988,672 bolivianos (1 bolmano equals $0 865 at par) and 46,- 
927,458 bolivianos, respectively. These totals do not include revenues 
from specnil sources noi expenditures for the service of the indii’ect 
debt or 8,763,945 bolivianos each The prmcipal items of budgeted 
expeiiditui'es were those for the sei vice of the public debt, amounting 
to^ 182258.637 bolivianos, and the expenditures of the Depaitment of 
War, amounting to 9,160,569 bolivianos. In a repoid to Congress of 
July, 1929, the Munster of Finance stated that a considerable deficit 
w-as lieing mcurred m working out the budget for 1929, which might 
amount to around 5,000,000 bolivianos if the low price of tin 
continued. 
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Among the important administrative changes of the year was 
the assumption of the administration of the custom houses by the 
J^ationai Eevenue Collecting Co on January 1, 1929 Previously 
(November 1, 1928) this company took over fiom the Direccion 
General de la Eenta the collection of the internal taxes as well as 
the collection of the alcohol and liquor taxes, foimeily administered 
by the Compania de Eecaudacion General 

Although certain authorizations for loans weie in effect during 
1929, none was floated abioad during the year The service of 
interest and amortization of the external debt was regularly ef- 
fected during 1929, but it is undei stood that seivice of the internal 
debt was in arrears It is also understood that some government 
salaries were in arrears at times during 1929 

At the end of the first six months of operation (December 31, 
1929), the note circulation of the Banco Central had declined from 
45,000,000 bolivianos to 42,500,000 bohvianos During the same 
time deposits declined from 19,400,000 bolivianos to 17,900,000 boli- 
vianos Cash increased from 27,300,000 bolivianos to 36,300,000 
bolivianos, while deposits abroad declined from 32,300,000 to 20,- 
700,000 bolivianos The bank’s portfolio declined from 25,800,000 
to 21,600,000 bolivianos The discount rates of the Banco Cential 
to banlm and to the public for 30-day paper was 7 and 8 per cent, 
respectively The rates for 90-day paper were 8 and 9 per cent, 
respectively 

The stricter requirements of the new banking laws put into effect 
during the' year tended to make the position of many small mer- 
chants difficult Commercial failures, however, were reported to 
have been fewer than during the previous year. 

In the latter part of the year the La Paz branch of a German 
bank and the banking section of an American importing and ex- 
porting firm were closed 

Although at the end of the year exchange was somewhat below 
the par value estabhshed by the new monetary law (approximately 
$0 365 United States at pai ) , no wide fluctuations occurred The 
Banco Central was quite successful in maintaimng exchange 
stability 

BRAZIL 

In view of the overwhelming importance of coffee in the economic 
and financial life of Brazil, the break in coffee prices that occurred 
m October, 1929, overshadowed all other financial happenings of the 
year. As a result, the lestriction of credit and numerous bank- 
ruptcies that marked the early months of 1929 became still more 
serious, the exchange value of the milreis weakened noticeably m 
December, and the closing months of the year were characterized by 
acute business depression and uncertainty By May, 1930, however, 
exchange had strengthened to the extent that it was only shghtly 
below the stabihzation rate This firming up of exchange after the 
turn of the year reflected, at least in part, heavy gold exports. How- 
ever, in June, 1930, exchange again weakened somewhat One of the 
outstanding financial developments thus far in 1930 has been the 
flotation of a loan of £20,000,000 ^ in the United States and Europe 


»Tlie Banco do Estado de Sao Panlo contracted to purchase £2,807,973 of the total 
offering 
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by the State of Sao Paulo Under the terms of the loan contract the 
State of Sao Paulo will liquidate existing stocks of coffee over a 
maximum period of 10 years and will market future crops currently. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

According to the President’s message to Congress of May 3, 1930^ 
budgetary levenues during 1929 totaled 2,399,600 contos,^ an increase 
of 188,829 contos ovei budget estimates and of 183,087 contos over 
actual budgetary levenues in 1928 The President also reported that 
budgetaiy expenditures totaled 2,017,694 contos and that expendi- 
tuies designated as “ extra budgetary ” totaled 206,923 contos, a bal- 
ance of 174,983 contos thus resulting These figures do not include 
CBitain othei accounts, such as special funds, ciedit opeiations, etc It 
should be noted, moreover, that revenues include the surplus of the 
previous year, amounting to 198,354 contos. Near the end of the year 
the budget for 1930 was signed, calculating revenues and expendi- 
tures at 2,281,505 contos and 2,256,176 contos, respectively 
The external debt of the National Government was reduced by 
£2,682,858, $4,797,147, and 1,814,907 francs duiing the year, as shown 
in the following comparison of the amounts outstanding at the end 
of 1928 and 1929 

Reduction oi Bbaziutan Ustebnau Debt 


Date 

Faunas 

sterling 

Dollai^ 

Francs 

Dec 31, 102S 

101, 9f.8, ^93 
104, 285, T35 

152, 800,427 
148, 003. 2t0 

333, 577,086 
331, 762, 179 

Dec 31, 1920 

Decrease 

2,182,858 

4, 797, 147 

1,814.907 


The internal funded debt at the end of 1929 totaled 2,381,292 
contos as compared with 2,392,746 contos at the end of 1928, a 
reduction of 11,454 contos during the year An important develop- 
ment of the year with respect to the external debt was the decision 
of the Permanent Couit of International Justice at The Hague to 
the effect that Brazil would have to pay the principal and interest 
of thiee outstanding disputed franc loans, that had been submitted 
to arbitiation, m pie-war gold francs instead of in paper francs as 
claimed by Brazil 

BANKING AND CREDIT 

According to the President's message to Congress of May 3, 1930^ 
consolidated balances of banlcs operating in Biazil showed that bills 
discounted decreased from 3,008,000 contos at the end of 1928 to 
2^488,000 contos at the end of 1929. During the same period loans 
in cm rent account increased from 3,001,000 contos to 3,588,000 
contos, sight deposits decreased from 4,105,000 contos to 3,918,000 
contos. time deposits increased from 1,733,000 contos to 2,007,000 
contos, and cash increased from 1,045,000 contos to 1,269,000 contos. 


*An Sgiires in contos 3n this pubiication relate to paper contos At the stabilization 
rate, 1 paper conto = $119 63 
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The number of bankruptcies petitioned and decreed increased in 
both Eio de Janeno and Sao Paulo during 1929 Particularly m 
the early months of the yeai and again after the break in coffee 
prices, Cl edit was restricted, commercial collections were difficult, 
and money lates were high. In the closing months of the year the 
discount late in Eio de Janeno for piime 90-day paper langed 
around 12 per cent In December, 1929, a new bankruptcy law was 
pioniulgated to improve the position of ci editors in bankiuptcy 
cases 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

The total note circulation (exclusive of Caixa de Conveisao notes 
totaling 3,057 contos at the end of 1929) increased from 3,879,026 
contos at the end of 1928 to 3,391,923 contos at the end of 1929 This 
small increase consisted entirely of a gain in the notes of the Caixa 
de Estabilizacao ® The total gold reserves against note circulation 
increased from £30,533,389 on December 31, 1928, to £30,851,310 a 
year later The ratio of gold reserves to note circulation at the end 
of 1929 was 37 per cent 

Exchange fluctuations in the first 10 months of the year were 
relatively slight Even in November, despite the break in coffee 
puces of the pievious month, exchange rates held up lather well. 
A limitation which the Bank of Brazil placed in December on its 
sales of exchange, was followed by a decline in the exchange value of 
the milieis to a monthly average of $0 1129 ^ in December and 
$0 1109 ^ in January, 1930, after which an improvement set in, ex- 
change firming up to an average rate of $0 1183 ^ in May, 1930, as 
compared to the stabilization rate of $01196 During June, 1930, 
however, the exchange value of the milreis again weakened somewhat. 

CHILE 

Chilean economic and financial conditions during 1929, were satis- 
factory Despite a slowing down in some lines near the end of the 
year, mining, industrial, agricultural, and commercial activities 
continued at high levels which reflected in expanding Government 
revenues and exchange stability 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

According to pieliminary figures, ordinary revenues and expendi- 
tures during 1929 were in excess of budget estimates and totaled 
1,267.556,419 pesos (1 peso equals $0 1217 at par) and 1.189,934,016 
pesos, respectively, a surplus of 77,622,403 pesos thus resulting It 
should be noted, however, that the figure for revenues includes a 
surplus of 34,006,015 pesos carried over fioin the pievious year On 
the other hand, expenditures included an item of 15,406,000 pesos 
covering the purchase of bonds of the State for the creation of an 
emergency fund Expenditures on account of the extraordinary 
budget totaled 406,161,655 pesos against net revenues from loans and 


^ See footnote 2, p 3 

®As a result of hea\j withdrawals of gold for export, note circulation of the Caixn de 
Estabilizacao declined from 848,234 contos at the end of 1929 to 345,295 contos hy May 
% 1930 The decline in the gold holdings of the Ciixa de Estabilizacao dunug this 
period was identical with the decline in note circulation 

®rvoon buying rates tor cable transfers m Ne-w Yoik as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin 

4518—30 2 
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bankers’ advances of 3435182,897 pesos and funds earned over from 
1928 of 37,949,451 pesos. The difference of 25,029,307 pesos was 
met by oidmary revenues, as not all the loans authorized by laws 
4303 and 4495 were placed 

In the latter part of the year Congress passed the ordinary budget 
for 1930, calculating revenues and expenditures at 1,214,650,000 pesos 
and 1 159,323,798 pesos, respectively, thus anticipating a suiplus of 
05,326,202 pesos. Included in the revenue figure is an estimated 
surplus for 1929, of 45,000,000 pesos. 

The extraordinary budget for 1930 authorizes total expenditures 
of 390,797,575 pesos 

Despite the higli-money lates prevailing in woild financial centers, 
comparatively numeious Chilean external loans were floated in 1929. 
Although the public offering of Chilean Government issues (national, 
municipal, and corporate guaranteed) in the United States declined 
from $79,912,000 in 1928 to $42,400,000 in 1929, they comprised 
neaily two-thirds of the total Latm-x4merican government issues 
publicly offered in the United States during the latter year In 
addition to loans floated in the United States, loans of 000, 000 
and 25,000,000 Swiss francs weie floated in Europe The develop- 
ment of the maiket for internal loans, which engaged the attention 
of the Government in 1928, continued in the past year, the outstand- 
ing feature in this respect being the successful flotation of one loan of 
50,000,000 pesos 

All categories of the public debt increased during 1929, as shown 
in the following table 

Inckea&e or Ghile.\n Pubuc Debt 


[In pesos] 


Item 

Dec 31, 1928 

Dec 31, 1929 

1 

Increase 

Exterc'il direct debt ! 

2,138,514,071 i 
256,879,371 

2, 289, 340, 237 
322, S93, 333 
75, 900, 000 

150, 826, 166 
66,013,962 
75, 900, 000 

Internal direct debt 

Bank advances m anticipation of issuance of bonds 

Total direct debt.,. 

2,395,393,442 

2, 688, 133, 570 

292,740, 128 

External mdireot, debt _ __ _ 

r 962, 2 9, 238 

1 61,942,000 

1, OhS 496, 318 
64, 347, hOO 

lOu, 22/i, OhO’ 
2, 405, 500 

Internal indirect debt 

Total indirect debt 

1,024,211,238 

1, 132,842,818 

lOS, 631, 580 



BANKING 

A notable feature of the year was the fact that the discount lates 
of the Banco Central de Chile of 6 and 7 per cent for transactions 
With the banlcs and the public, respectively, remained unchanged dur- 
ing the World-Wide rise in money rates Toward the close of the 
year, however, discount rates of the commercial banks were raised 
somewhat 

Peso deposits in the commercial banks and the National Savings 
Bank increased from 1,467,300,000 pesos at the end of 1928 to 1,S06,- 
100,^0 pesos at the end of 1929, while deposits in foreign money 
declined from 187,200,000 pesos to 163,000,000 pesos Dining the 
same period peso loans of these hanks increased from 1,478,600.000 
pesos to 1,619,800,000 pesos, and loans in foreign money increased 
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from 1765800,000 pesos to 214,400,000 pesos, while cash and deposits 
in the Banco Centiai inci eased fioin 181,000,000 pesos to 191 500,000 
Xiesos According to the Bulletin of the Banco Cential, at the end 
of Decembei, 1928, the commercial banks had net balances in their 
favor in foreign banks of moie than 50,000,000 pesos, vhile at the 
end of 1929 this had changed to a net balance in favoi of their 
foreign coiiespondents of 27,000,000 pesos — demonstrating the de- 
mand for shoit-teim funds which existed in Chile duiing the yeai 

According to pieliminaiy figuies, outstanding bonds of the moit- 
gage banks incieased from 989 600,000 pesos at the end of 1928 to 
1,050,400,000 pesos at the end of 1929 Loans and discount^ of the 
Caja de Credito Agiario (Agncultural Credit Bank) inciea^ed fiom 
68 600,000 pesos at the end of 1928 to 123,100,000 pesos at the end 
of 1929 

According to a compilation of the Banco Cential, the geneial index 
of quotations of shares tiaded on the Santiago Stock Exchange 
shoved a monthly average of 104 83 foi 1929 as compaied vith 95 01 
foi 1928, however, as a result of declines that oecuned m the last 
quaitei of the yeai, the monthly average of the general index foi 
Decembei was only 88 28 Tlie monthly average quotations of stocks 
of mdustiial companies, banks, insuiaiice companies, and mining 
and coal companies weie above those foi 1928, while mtiete and 
cattle-1 ai sing companies showed declines The monthly aveiage 
index foi nitiate shaies in Decembei, 1929, vas onh 04 li, as com- 
paied with 8161 foi the whole yeai and 95 37 for 1928 The 1929 
monthly aveiage index of quotations of moitgage bonds tiaded on 
diet Santiago and Valpaiaiso exchanges declined fiom 108 in 1928 
to 105 in 1929, while Government bonds declined from 108 1 m 1928 
to 102 1 in 1929 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

The note cii dilation of the Banco Central at the end of 1929 
amounted to 851,620,000 pesos, as compaied with 351,711,000 pesos 
at the end of the pievious yeai The figure for the end of 1929 
does not include a relatively small amount of old Goveiimient note 
issues, responsibility for which had been assumed by the Government 
cluiing the year The legal gold reserve of the Banco Central in- 
ci eased from 57 44 per cent at the end of 1928 to 58 62 per cent at the 
end of 1929 Including time deposits abroad Imwevei, the leseive 
declined fiom 109 09 per cent to 98 67 pei cent Exchange was very 
steady during the year, although the aveiage late was ^lightly below 
that of 1928 

COLOMBIA 

Largely as a lesult of a falling off in foreign loans, followed in 
the latter part of the year by the decline in coffee puces a sharp 
reversal in financial trends of the previous few yeais occuiied in 
Colombia dining 1929, and at the end of the jeai the financial posi- 
tion of the National Goveinment and many of the Departments and 
cities was difficult In reflection of the economic depression, bank 
clearings declined, drafts protested rose, credit was restricted, and 
general financial conditions weie unfavoiable 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The budget of the National Government for 1929 authorized ex- 
penditiiies totaling 106,120,106 pesos (1 peso equals $0 9733 at par), 
of v liich 64,406,242 pesos weie oidmaiy expendituies and the balance 
extiaoidinaiy Of the lattei, 36,153,000 pesos were to be met iiom 
pioceeds of loans According to the monthly statements of the 
comptroller, as published in the Revista del Banco de la Republica, 
ordmaiy levenue collections in 1929 weie only about 1 pei cent beio^\ 
those for 1928* Extraoi dinary revenues, howe^ei, in no vav con- 
formed to expectations, owing to the failure to float the foieign loans 
contemplated Consequently, some public-v orks pro]ects had to be 
abandoned and otheis financed fiom oidinaiy levenues It is under- 
stood that a substantial deficit was mcuried in financial opeiations 
of the National Goieinment during the ^ear 

As the Colombian Congiess adjourned in Novembei, 1929, whh- 
out taking action on the budget for 1930, the Piesident promulgated 
the budget foi 1930 by a decree of December 27 Revenues iveie 
estimated at 62.060,880 pesos, and expendituies, including extiaoidi- 
naiy items of 5 256,561 pesos, at 53,983,655 pesos, the balance of 
8,077.225 pesos to be applied to the deficit of 1929 

As pieMouslv indicated, one ot the outstanding developments of 
1920 was the almot^t complete cessation of long-teim foreign loans 
An appreciation of the extent of the decline may be gatheied fiom 
the fact that Colombian Government issues (lucluding national, 
depaitmental municipal, and coipoiate-guaianteed issues) publicly 
offeied in the United States during 1929 were confined to one depait- 
mental loan of $1,750 000. as compared to loans totaling $70,318 000 
m 1928, most of which, however, veie floated m the first half of that 
Year Accoulinir to a compilation published in the Revista del 
Banco de la Republica, outstanding long-term foreign loans of the 
National Goa eminent, the Depaitments, municipalities, and the 
A<nicaltuial Moitgage Bank totaled 181,701,738 pesos at the end of 
1929 as compai ed to 178 373,000 j^esos at the end of 1928 The m- 
ciea-e Avas iaigely due to the offering dining the year of a £1,200,000 
loan oi the x^gncultuial Mortgage Bank m England No long-teim 
foreign loans AAere floated bv the National Government duiing the 
year, although ‘^ome short-term funds were obtained from British 
and Aineiican bankers 

BANKING, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 

Banking statistics reflect the trends of economic and financial 
activity in Colombia diuing 1929 Foi example, bank clearings in 
Deteinbei, 1929, totaled only 29,782,000 pesos as compared to 49,- 
225,000 pesos in December, 1928 Bogota bank clearings foi Decem- 
ber 1929, were only 12 606,000 pesos as compared to 24,211,000 pesos 
in December, 1928 Consolidated bank balances (excluding the 
Banco de la Republica) showed that cash and deposits in the Banco 
de la Republica declined from 15,671,333 pesos at the end of January, 
1929, to 11,507,067 at the end of December, Deposits at sight and 


’’According to provisional figures fiom the same source, ordinary revenues in the first 
quarter ot detlined more than 35 per cent as compared with the corresponding 

pexiod of 1929 
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for less than 30 days dropped fiom 62,716 580 pesos at the end of 
January to 45,438,267 pesos at the end of Decembei. Dining the 
same period, time deposits declined from 23,183,580 pesos to 16,- 
646,945 pesos Savings deposits, hoivevei, increased fiom 8,087,946 
pesos to 9,481,192 pesos Obligations discountable at the Banco de 
la Republica declined from 52,499,044 pesos at the end ot January 
to 37,461,258 pesos at the end of December Moitgage loans, how- 
ever, increased from 75,711,684 pesos to 84,550,291 pesos during the 
same period 

The note circulation of the Banco de la Kepublica declined fiom 
56,183,000 pesos at the end of 1928 to 39,074,000 pesos at the end of 
1929 During the same time gold leserves of the Banco de la 
Kepublica fell from 64,658,000 to 37,748,000 pesos The legal gold 
reserve of the Banco de la Kepublica increased from 61 1 per cent 
at the end of 1928 to 67 3 per cent at the end of 1929, Diuing the 
same time, however, the total gold leseive declined from 96 99 pei 
cent to 83 89 per cent 

The rediscount rate of the Banco de la Kepublica at the beginning 
of the year was 7 per cent In March the rate was laised to 8 per 
cent This late was lowered to 7 per cent on August 1 but it was 
again raised to 8 pei cent in October and to 9 per cent in November, 
the latter rate being in effect at the close of the year Despite the 
increases in the rediscount rate, the bank’s loans and discounts foi 
shaieholdmg banlcs increased from 11,250,765 pesos at the end of 
1928 to 18,134,543 pesos at the end of 1929 

In the face of a heavy demand for foreign exchange, the Banco 
de la Kepublica maintained its selling rate for sight diafts on New 
Yoik at 103 50 from March 18 to the end of the year, almost without 
change. Prior to Maich 18 the rate had been the par late of 102 75 
As a result of the proportionately heavy demand for foreign ex- 
change, the gold deposits of the Banco de la Kepublica held abioad 
declined from 39,721,000 pesos at the end of 1928 to 15,377,000 pesos 
at the end of 1929 ® 

Checks, notes, and bills protested in Bogota increased from 1,117 
amounting to 721,801 pesos in 1928 to 2,211 valued at 1,550,680 
pesos in 1929 As might be expected in view of the adverse economic 
and financial developments, security prices declined, particularly in 
the latter part of the year According to a compilation published 
in the Reiusta del Banco de la Kepublica, index figures for 8 per 
cent bonds and cedulas traded on the Bogota exchange declined 
from an average of 100 68 for 1928 to 62 78 for December, 1929 The 
corresponding index figuies for stocks of banks and industrial com- 
panies declined fiom 97 75 to 7015 The December index figures 
were the lowest monthly figures of the year 

COSTA RICA 

Although economic conditions were satisfactory in the eaily part 
of the year, subsequent events, such as the diop in coffee prices, the 
passage of a law" increasing the export tax on bananas, and the in- 
ability of the Government to float a loan foi road construction as 
planned, all contributed to the unfavoiable situation in the closing 


deposits held abroad had declined to 9,8T2,000 pesos at the end of March, 1930 



montlis of the year At the end of 1929 it was re])oited that the 
ciistomhou'^es weie congested with iiiicleaied merchandise, that a 
huge amount of oieidiie collections remained unpaid, and that the 
sale ot ioieign exchange was somewhat lestricted, although lates 
weie maintained at 4 colones to the dollai At the same time a 
seal city of money was leflected in a use in rates from around 8 per 
cent to 10 and 12 pei cent The monetary circulation totaled 
20,409,307 colones (the colon is stablized at $0 25) at the end of 
1929 as compaied to 24,138,095 colones at the end of 1928 

Near the close of 1928 Congiess adopted a lesolution providing 
that the Govei iiineiit should operate under the piovisions ot the 1928 
budget until May, 1929 Subsequently this provision was extended 
to covei the lemaining montlis of the yeai According to pre> 
liminaiy figuies, oidinary revenues dining 1929 totaled 05,395,988 
colones Oiclinaiy expendituies and those for pubhc woiks author- 
ized by lav amounted to 30,220,066 colones This figure includes 
public V oiks expendituies of an extiaoidinary charactei,"' amount- 
ing to 7,490,897 colones As pieviousiy indicated, adverse condi- 
tions in the bond maiket in the United States prevented the floating 
of a loan of $2,750,000 as planned It is reported, however, that 
the Govei nment obtained a short-term loan of $1,000,000 from 
Aineiican bankeis in the latter part of the year 

CUBA 

In reflection of the aclveise economic conditions lesulting from the 
low puce ot sugai, legulai budgetaiy levenues duimg the fiscal year 
ending June, 1929, fell below those of the pi evious fiscal year and were 
kss than legulai budgetaiy expenditures In anticipation of the 
po&sibilit} of such a lesiilt, it mil be lemembered that the budget 
law of 1928-29 authoiized the Piesideiit to take amounts up to a total 
of $7.000 000 diuma the fiscal yeai from the special public-works 
fund 01 unpledged Treasiuy funds whenever a decline in budgeted 
1 even lies made such withdrawals necessary to meet ciurent monthly 
budgetaiy lequiiements 

In the fiist half of the fiscal year ending June, 1930 (July to De- 
cember, 1929, inclusive), howevei, regulai budgetary revenues were 
greater than m the coiiespondmg period of the previous year, al- 
though less than regular budgeted expendituies Collections on 
account of the public- woiks fund totaled $18,501,821 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, as compared with $17,147,925 in the pre- 
\ loub fiscal year 

Exclusne of the public-works serial certificates and floating debt, 
the public debt of Cuba at the end of December, 1929, totaled $83,- 
061.400, of which $74,097,200 w^as external and the balance internal 
debt In addition, it is understood that fiom 1927 to the end of 1929 
American bankers made advances against pubhc- works ceitificates 
of a little less than $60,000,000, all of which were outstanding at the 
end of the yeai This veiy substantial financial assistance for the 
public-works progi am helped to relieve the Repression resulting from 
the adierse conditions prevailing in the sugar industry To the end 
of 1929, however, public offering of public-works serial certificates 
in the United States amounted to only $20,000,000, of which $10,000,- 
000 was offered in 1928 and $10 000,000 m 1929 This latter issue 
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was the only Cuban Government issue publicly offered in the United 
vStates duiing the year 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 

At the end ot June, 1929, bank loans totaled $166,654,039 as com- 
pared to $519,894,777 a yeai earliei Habana bank clearings in- 
creased fiom $902,952,061 in 1928 to $953,573,900 in 1929 Owing 
to heavy Government tiansfeis and other influences, howevei, Ha- 
bana bank dealings are a somenhat doubttul gauge of business 
activity 

Savings deposits in banks declined from $45,325,000 at the end of 

1928 to $43,717,000 at the end of 1929 Deposits in current accounts 
totaled $119,800,000 at the end of 1928 and $119,900,000 at the end of 

1929 The tigiues foi the end ot 1928, however, exclude the accounts 
of one bank not reporting Credit conditions weie difficult through- 
out 1929, and collections were slow, paiticulaily in the latter part of 
the year 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Pimcipally because of the low price of sugar and cacao, economic 
and financial conditions in the Domimcan Republic during 1929 
were generally unsatisfactory and were lefiected in a restiiction of 
Cl edit, in collection difficulties, and in a decline in customs revenues 

The outstanding financial developments of the year were those 
connected with the visit of a commission of Ameiican financial 
experts in April, which had been invited by the President of the 
Domimcan Republic ‘Go recommend methods of improvement in the 
system of economic and financial admmistiative organization, both 
national and municipal, for the installation of a scientific budget 
system, and foi an efficient method whereby the Goveinment may 
control all of its expenditures ” The commission pre^.ented its 
report to the President on April 23, and subsequently the Dominican 
Congress enacted, as recommended, (1) a budget law, (2) an account- 
ing law, (3) a law of finances. (4) a law of piojected public impiove- 
ments, and (5) a law reorganizing the Government depaitments 

In addition, the President appointed a director of the budget, a 
comptroller and auditor general, and a chief coordinator The com- 
mission, after a study of the Government’s budgetary position, found 
that substantial economies would be necessary if a deficit in 1929 
were to be avoided, and accordingly recommended vaiious steps 
designed to balance the budget 

According to prelimmaiy figures, gioss customs levenues during 
1929 totaled approximately $4,990,000, a decline of about $300,000 
or a little less than 6 per cent as compaied with the previous year 
Uniedeemed bonds of the National Government outstanding at the 
end of 1929 totaled $19,684,000 as compared with $19 820 000 at the 
end of the previous year Actual financial results for 1929 are not 
yet available 

ECUADOR 

The unfavorable economic and financial conditions which prevailed 
in Ecuador during 1928 contmued m 1929 in even more accentuated 
form The January, 1930, Bulletin of the Banco Cential stated that 
^without having available at the time of writing exact statistics 



which might permit us to make absolutely sure statements, we can 
state, on the basis of partial and piivate data which we have gathered, 
that the agricultural year has been, in geneial, bad and peihaps 
the most unfavorable in the last decade ” A subsequent issue of the 
same publication showed that m 1929 production of cacao, the prin- 
cipal crop of the country, was the smallest in volume since 1891 
This situation was reflected in business depression, money stringency^ 
and difficulties in making commercial collections 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The ordinary budget for 1929, as originally enacted, calculated 
revenues and expenditures at 59,900,000 sucres (1 sucre equals $020 
at pai) Eevisions, however, subsequently raised this hguie to 
61,694.828 sucres 

On the basis of preliminary figures, customs revenues, the prin- 
cipal source of governmental income, declined from 26,727,701 sucres 
in 1928 to 26 249 20S sucres m 1929 

The budget for 1930, calculating revenues and expenditures at 
64,037,200 sucres, was approved near the end of the year Accoiding 
to data accompanying the budget project for 1930, it was calculated 
that the pubbc debt on Januaiy 2, 1930, would total 122,772,469 
sucres, of which the external debt accounted foi 110 822.840 sucies 
and the internal debt 11,949,629 sucies While it is understood that 
the payments due on the Swedish match loan wei-e made during the 
year, the National Assembly decreed that the amounts due for the 
seivice of the coupon of July 2, 1929, and January 2, 1930, of the 
balance of the external debt should be deposited in the Central 
Bank rather than remitted to the bondholders and that meanwhile 
the Executive should enter into negotiations for a settlement of that 
portion of the external debt upon which remittances were thus sus- 
pended Perhaps the outstanding development of the year with 
lespect to the internal debt was the enactment by the National As- 
sembly on July 30 of the “Law of the Consolidation of the Internal 
Public Debt.” This law recognized as obligations of the State all 
claims examined and approved by the Internal Debt Commission, 
which had been constituted by decree of December 31, 1927 , it also 
established the bases for their payment. 

During the year the Americans who had been serving as Comp- 
troller General and Superintendent of Banks were supplanted in 
these capacities by Ecuadorian citizens 

BANKING, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 

As previously indicated, money was very tight and collections 
difficult during the year. On May 15, the Banco Central raised its 
discount rates to 10 per cent for associated banks and to 11 per cent 
for the public These rates compared with those of 8 per cent for 
banks and 9 per cent for the public, which had been in effect since 
June 20, 1928 On January 10, 1930, the Banco Central’s discount 
rates were loweied to 9 per cent for associated banks and 10 per 
cent for the pubbc 

In the early part of 1929, the Mortgage Bank of Ecuador sold its 
first issue of mortgage cedulas abroad. The issue, amoimting to 



$1,000,000, guaranteed by the Government, was sold to Kruegei il 
Toll, a Swedish company 

The Banco Comercial y Agricola during the year continued in the 
hands of a liquidator appointed by the Superintendent of Banks 

Discounts of the Banco Central for associated banks and the 
public at the end of 1929 were 4,054,391 sucres and 761,405 sucres, 
respectively, as compaied to 3,484,209 sucres and 1,066,068 sucres at 
the end of 1928 The note cn dilation of the Banco Central (the sole 
bank of issue) declined from 36,562,788 sucres at the end of 1928 to 
29,977,080 sucies on December 31, 1929 During the same period the 
legal reserve of the Banco Central increased from 58 35 per cent to 
73 87 per cent, although the total leserve dechned slightly from 81 81 
per cent to 81 63 per cent 

Exchange was steady during 1929, although sales of exchange by 
the Banco Central exceeded purchases by 3,789,385 sucres 

GUATEMALA 

Although economic and financial conditions in the early months of 
1929 were satisfactory, a downward trend set in around the middle 
of the year, which was gieatly accentuated in the last quaiter by the 
drop in the price of coffee 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

According id preliminary figures, budgetary revenues and ex- 
penditures diuing the fiscal year 1928-29 totaled 15,398,824 quetzales 
(1 quetzal equals $1 at par) and 16,370,747 quetzales, respectively, 
a deficit of 971,923 quetzales lesulting in spite of an increase in 
revenues over 1927-28 of 1,133,073 quetzales Import duties, the 
principal source of governmental income, increased 10 per cent dur- 
ing the fiscal year Export duties, however, dechned 5 5 per cent. 
The budget for 1929-30 as originally enacted jirovided foi expendi- 
tuies of 15,554,614 quetzales In a report of March 1, 1930, the 
Minister of Finance stated that financial operations for the year 
1929-30 would undoubtedly result in a deficit In his message to 
Congress of March 1, 1930, the President stated that the public debt 
had been reduced during the year so that the total outstanding at 
the end of 1920 was 15,556,018 quetzales. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Banking and credit conditions, paiticularly during the latter pait 
of the year, were unsatisfactory Money was tight and collections 
difficult Drafts held by banks for collection at the end of 1929 
weie considerably larger than at the end of the previous year, despite 
the fact that impoits during the closing months of 1929 weie less 
than in the coiiespondng period of 1928 Sight deposits of the 
eight leading banks dechned 20 8 per cent between the end of June 
and the end of December During the same period, time deposits 
decreased 57 7 per cent 

One of the outstanding banking developments of the year was 
the enactment of a law (No 1616 of May 30) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to organize an institution of agricultural credit Under the 



authority conferred by this law the President signed a decree on 
Decembei 4, 1929, cieating the Credito Hipotecaiio Nacional de 
Guatemala (National Mortgage Bank of Guatemala) The year 
closed, however, without the bank being put into opeiation 

The total note circulation declined from 9,935,481 quetzales on 
Decembei 31, 1928, to 9,665,481 quetzales on December 31, 1929 
Of this latter amount, 6,700,000 quetzales compiised notes of the 
Banco Cential, the balance vras made up of the old papei money 
During 1929 the Government paid the Banco Central 945,591 quet- 
zales on account of the old note issues 

Deposits of the Banco Central with banks abroad declined fiom 
3,017,814 quetzales at the end of 1928 to 1,236,305 quetzales at the 
end of 1929 From Novembei 22 on, the metallic reserves of the 
Banco Cential went somewhat below the level required by the law 
and the statutes of the bank At the end of December these leseives 
weie 1 56 pei cent below the leqmied amount They had been 
rest 01 ed to the required level on J anuaiy 15, 1930 

HAITI 

General economic and financial conditions in 1929 were less favor- 
able than in the previous year, largely because of the smaller 1928-29 
coffee Cl op and to the break in coffee puces in Octobei Neverthe- 
less, Government obligations were promptly met, the public debt 
was reduced, and the unobligated cash balance at the end of the 
fiscal yeai (Septembei 30, 1929) was the highest on lecord 

Revenues and expendituies fiom ie\enues during the fiscal year 
1928-29 totaled 42,521,528 gourdes (1 gouide equals $0 20 at pai) 
and 44,119,504 gourdes, respectively, a deficit of 1,597,976 gourdes 
thus resulting Revenues declined 15 66 per cent as compared with 
the previous fiscal year while expenditures increased 7 66 per cent. 
The dechiie in revenues resulted from a 21.81 per cent decline in 
customs receipts, the most important source of governmental income 
Owing to greater receipts from excise taxes, internal revenues con- 
stituted 14 19 per cent of total fiscal leceipts, as compared with only 
8 41 per cent in 1927-28 The oidinary budget for 1929-30, passed 
in July, calculates levenues and expendituies at 40,100,000 gourdes 
and 40,090,990 gourdes, respectively 
As the revenue estimates for 1929-30 weie made before the diop 
in coffee prices, it is probable that actual collections will be below 
the budget estimates It is reported, however, that at the end of 
1929 steps were being taken to reduce expenditures below the budget 
figure 

The gross public debt was reduced from 94,438,115 gourdes at the 
end of September, 1928, to 88,677,396 gourdes at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

In leflection of lower business activity, estimated currency in 
circulation declined from 21,238,675 gouides at the end of Septem- 
ber. 1928, to 18,006,635 gourdes at the end of S^tember, 1929 
Monthly average note circulation of the Banque Rationale de la 
Republlqiie d’Haiti (the sole bank of issue) declined from 15,159,- 
248 gourdes in the fiscal year 1927-28 to 12,372,489 gourdes in 
1928-29 
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Average loans and discounts in Haiti declined from Soyl43^0T 
gourdes in the fiscal yeai 1927-28 to 21,866,719 gourdes in 1928-29. 
Average individual deposits inci eased fiom 15,028,892 gourdes in 
1927-28 to 16,4:99,256 gourdes in 1928-29, and average Government 
deposits inci eased from 22,829,676 gourdes to 25,174,594 gourdes. 
In the closing months of the fiscal year credit was restricted; this 
■was gieatiy accentuated for a time after the drop in coffee prices 
following which some improvement occuiied 

HONDURAS 

General economic conditions in Honduras dm mg 1929 were fairly 
satisfactory, the country’s relative lack of dependence on coffee 
enabling it to escape the ill effects of the drop in coffee prices ex- 
perienced in most of the other Central American countries in the 
latter part of the year 

In a repoit covering the fiscal year 1928-29, the Minister of 
Finance stated that revenue collections duiing the year of 13,728,388 
pesos (1 peso is officially lecogmzed as the equivalent of $0 50) 
weie the laigest in the history of Honduras He further stated that 
payments on Government salaries and departmental expenses had 
been punctually made, that internal debts which had to be amor- 
tized in accordance with the budget had been canceled, and that 
payments on the external debt had been regulaily made 

According to the Minister of Finance, revenues and expenditures 
during 1928-29 totaled 13,728,388 pesos and 12,863,625 pesos, re- 
spectively, a surplus of 864,763 pesos thus resulting Adding the 
surplus carried over from 1927-28, the Treasury balance at the 
end of the fiscal year 1928-29 amounted to 1,691,059 pesos The 
budget for the fiscal year 1929-30, as originally enacted, calculated 
revenues and expenditures at 13,101,923 pesos 

In January, 1929, Congiess extended the time for converting firs^ 
class claims into customs bills (under the general funding operations 
of the internal debt of Honduras) fiom December 31, 1928, to De- 
cember 31, 1929 The external steiling debt (the English debt) at 
the end of July, 1929, was equivalent to 10,800,000 pesos The con- 
sular revenues, which are pledged to the service of the sterling debt^ 
increased from 983,760 pesos in 1927-28 to 1154,455 pesos in 1928-29 

During 1929 there was much discussion of the possibility of 
founding a national bank, but the yeai closed without the bank hav- 
ing been established 

Exchange was steady m 1929, but in the eaily part of 1930 ex- 
change difficulties occurred, and it was reported that for a time dollar 
drafts could not be purchased with pesos 

MEXICO 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

In view of the adverse economic conditions prevailing and the ill 
effects of the revolutionary movement of March and April, prelim-^ 
inary reports indicate that the budgetary position of the Govern- 
ment at the end of 1929 was better than might have been expected. 
The budget for 1929 calculated revenues and expenditures at approx- 



imately 288,000,000 pesos (1 peso equals $0 4985 at par) According 
to a statement of the Minister of Finance to the press, revenues dur- 
ing the first semester of the year were nioie than 7,600,000 pesos be- 
low budget estimates, largely owing to the revolutionaiy movement 
which bioke out in March, 1929 On the basis of definitive figuies 
for Julv-November, in lusive, it w^as estimated, however, that this 
dechne below budget estimates in the fii'st half of the year was offset 
by inci eases in the second semester. 

Fuithermore,at the end of 1929 cash funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment weie reported to total nearly 18,000 000 pesos as compared to a 
little over 4 000,000 pesos at the end of 1928 An accui ate appraisal 
of financial results tor the yeai, hovever, will not be possible until 
complete figures for revenues and expenditures come to hand Near 
the end of the year Congress passed the budget for 1930, calculating 
revenues and expendituies at about 294,000,000 pesos 

No payments on the debt covered by the agreements with the In- 
ternational Committee of Bankers on Mexico were made during the 
year The President, in his message to Congress of September 1, 
1929, stated that negotiations with that committee had been inter- 
rupted by the unfoieseen circumstances that developed in the early 
months of 1929, but that conversations would soon be renewed as 
a result of an invitaiton from the president of the committee The 
year closed, however, without any new debt agreement having been 
concluded 

Important developments lelative to the internal debt were the 
appointment of a commission at the beginning of the year to adjust 
the internal debt and the inauguiation of payments m Febiuaiy on 
commercial obligations and personal services unpaid in previous 
years These payments had to be suspended in March, owing to 
the revolutionaiy movement, but weie resumed in August Bonds of 
the public agrarian debt issued up to August 15, 1929, totaled 
14,243,700 pesos, of which 13,750,500 pesos weie outstanding at that 
lime. 

BANKING, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 

The first half of the year was chaiacterized by some uncertainty 
and tension in banking circles, due to the distuibed conditions aris- 
ing out of the revolutionary movement which began in Maich 
While consolidated bank statements showed that cash and deposits 
declined lather noticeably in that month, the quelling of the levolt 
was followed by a return to noimal banking conditions Although 
a few small banking houses were foiced to suspend payments, no 
serious banking difficulties occurred 

According to pieliminary figures, consolidated bank balances at 
the end of 1929 showed a gain in cash and an increase in sight and 
time deposits, but deposits in foreign money declined No marked 
change occurred in the level of inteiest rates in 1929 Silver bank 
clearings of the Mexico City dealing house incieased from 395,- 
572,921 pesos m 1928 to 513,151,062 pesos in 1929 Duiing the same 
jieriod ^Id clearings declined from 295,231,234 pesos to 283,294,865 
pesos. The average exchange value of the gold peso was below par, 
although somewhat higher than in 1928 The chscount on silver 
ranged between 3.5 per cent and 4 per cent during most of the year, 
although the rate of discount was higher for a time during the 
revolutionary disturbances of the early part of the year 
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NICARAGUA 

Largely as a result of lower leturns from coffee, economic condi- 
lions 111 Nicaragua duiing 1929 weie less favoiable than in the pre- 
5^ious year At the close of the year money was tight and collections 
slow In reflection of diminished commeicial activity, the cnculation 
of the cordoba (1 cordoba equals $1 at par) fell fiom 4,002,000 cor- 
dobas at the end of Decembei, 1928, to 8,593,000 a year latei Ex- 
change lates weie steady 

However, accoiding to the Piesident’s message to Congiess of 
Decembei 15, 1929, the Governments financial position ^as very 
satisfactoiy* At that time the President stated that the early 
part of next January (1930) **' ’^^ ** it will be known that the 

suiplus of this first year of government, aftei an unfortunate war, 
amounts to moie than $2,400,000 without taking into account the 
profits of the railroad and the Banco Nacional It was further 
stated that part of this surplus had been applied to the pui chase 
of the Corinto wharf and that other allotments of $25,000 were being 
used for road construction 

Accoiding to preliminary lepoits, total government receipts dui- 
ing 1929 amounted to about 6,000,000 coidobas The bonded in- 
debtedness was 1 educed during the yeai, so that the total at the end 
of 1929 was leported to amount to about 4,500,000 coidobas 

Another notewoitliy development of the yeai was the creation by 
a piesidential deciee of July 30, 1929, of a piovisional commission to 
pass upon claims for damages gi owing out of the revolution of 
1926 and 1927 The commission subsequently began examining 
claims to deteimine the total, and special funds set aside for meeting 
the claims, weie reported to be in excess of $500,000 in January, 1930 

PANAMA 

One of the outstanding financial developments in Panama during 
1929 was the visit of a commission of Ameiican financial experts 
in the early part of the year, which made lecominendations lelative 
to the Government's financial administiation aftei studying local 
conditions A deciee was subsequently issued establishing a cential 
office of accounting and fiscalization of the National Goveinnieiit, 
and an economy program was initiated 

While actual figures of revenues and expenditures aie not avail- 
able, it is undei stood that Government financial operations in the 
biennial peiiod ending June 30, 1929, resulted in a deficit The bud- 
get foi 1929-1931, as enacted in June, calculateb revenues and ex- 
pen dituies at $17,031,907 

During the early part of the year the Banco Nacional do Panama 
obtained a 20-year $1,000,000 loan from Canadian bankers, the j)io- 
ceeds of which were to be invested in real-estate moitgages. 

PARAGUAY 

General economic and financial conditions m Paraguay during 
1929 weie adversely affected by the boundary dispute with Bolivia, 
paiticularly in the early pait of the yeai Lowei prices for a num- 
ber of principal export products and the decline in Argentine ex- 
change weie other unfavorable factors 



The ordinary budget for the fiscal year 1928-29 calculated ordi- 
nary revenues and expenditures at 253,478,000 paper pesos In addi- 
tion, an extraordinary budget foi public works authorized expendi- 
tures of 24,765,000 papei pesos to be met by a credit of 25 000,000 
paper pesos. According to the President's message to Congress of 
Apiil, 1930, actual ordinary revenues in 1928-29 amounted to 
256,186,791 paper pesos Customs revenues, the most impoitant 
source of governmental income, declined 9 47 pei cent, as compared 
with the pre^nous year On the other hand, internal taxes inci eased 
9 35 per cent Ordinary expenditimes amounted to 216,698,836 paper 
pesos, extiaordinaiy budgetary expendituies totaled 5,356,270 paper 
liesos, and extra budgetary expenditures totaled 64,531,925 paper 
pesos Of the last-named amount the President stated that items 
totaling 40,490,094 paper pesos were nearly totally paid from ex- 
traordinary special revenues ” It is understood that the budget for 
1929-30 presented to Congress was not acted upon by that body, 
so that the budget for 1928-29 was extended into the succeeding 
year 

The external debt decreased from 4,535,812 gold pesos at the end 
of November, 1928, to 4,219,388 gold pesos at the end of November, 
1929 On the latter date the internal debt, as reported in the Presi- 
dent’s message of April, 1930, totaled 2,738,942 gold pesos and 
43,586 435 paper pesos 

While events which occurred in connection with the difficulties 
with Bohvia subjected the monetary system to some strain, the 
Oficina de Cambios effectively met the situation, and at the end of 
1929 the Oficina de Cambois held a reserve against note circulation of 
54,875 per cent as compared to a reserve of 51 27 per cent at the end 
of 1928 The exchange value of the Paraguayan peso fluctuates 
automatically with the Argentine peso (due to the fact that the con- 
version rate of the Paraguayan paper peso is fixed at 42 61 Para- 
guayan paper peso to 1 Argentine gold peso; so the decline in 
Argentine exchange during 1929 caused a decline in the exchange 
walue of the Paraguayan paper peso 

PERU 

The year 1929 and the early months of 1930 were characterized by 
especially noteworthy financial developments in Peru Perhaps the 
most important of these ^rew out of the inability to float the remain- 
ing portion of the Peruvian national loan, amoimting to $15,000,000, 
and the currency and exchange developments, culminating in a law 
promulgated in February, 1930, winch provided for the stabilization 
and revaluation of the currency 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The budget for 1929 calculated revenues and expenditures at 
Lp,12, 583 ,63^6, the largest budget in the history of Peru Actual 
financial results for the year, however, are not yet available In 
view of the expenditures required for public worte, the unfavorable 
status of the bond market in New York and other world financial 
centers and the consequent inability to float the umssued portion of 
the second senes of the Peruvian national loan, was reflected in the 
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status of Government finances, particularly in the latter part of the 
year, and bi ought about some cuitailment of contemplated public- 
woiks construction 

The Pie&ident, in hi& message to Congress of October 12, 1929, 
reported that, while awaiting a favoiable opportunity to float this 
loan, the bankers had extended thiee short-term loans to the Govern- 
ment at 6 per cent interest, one on June o, 1929, for $100,000, payable 
m SIX months, another on July 5, 1929, foi $785,000, due on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929 , and a third on July 15 amounting to $3,790,000 and also 
due on Decembei 31, 1929 The year closed, however, without the 
unissued portion of the national loan being floated In Febiuary, 

1929, a law was signed authonzing the issuance of internal bonds 
up to Lp 1,500,000, the proceeds of which were to be applied chiefly 
to the payment of the floating debt Up to June 30, 1929, bonds 
totaling Lp 421,200 had been issued under this authorization Dur- 
ing the year a loan of $2,000,000 was obtained from a large copper 
company operating in Peiu for the purpose of acquinng the old 
Callao port works and terminating the concession of the Societe 
Generale de Pans In Januaiy, 1930, the Executive was authoiized 
to issue and discount special tieasury obligations up to $4,000,000 
In February, 1930, laws weie pioniulgated authonzing the Execu- 
tive to contract an internal loan of Lp 960,000, to issue internal bonds 
to creditors of the State on account of public works up to Lp 1,800,- 
000, and to use funds on deposit m New York to jiay off short-term 
indebtedness to American bankers amounting to appioximately 
$4,570,000 The funds on deposit in New York which weie to be used 
were a $4,000,000 gold exchange fund and the lequired portion of 
a fund of $1,600,000 which had been set up to cover the Government s 
share of the capital of the Central Mortgage Bank of Peru 

At the end of June, 1929, the external debt of the National Gov- 
ernment totaled $90,820,141 and £4,226 280, as compared "with $73,- 
494,041 and £2,845,690 at the end of June, 1928 The internal con- 
solidated and floating debts at the end of June 1929, totaled 
Lp 4,533,651 and Lp 3,659,175, respectively, as compared vith 
Lp 3,963,846 and Lp 3,663,740 on June 30, 1928 It should be pointed 
out, howevei, that the totals of internal indebtedness include some 
vlollar and steiling obligations conveited at par of exchange instead 
of at the lates actually prevailing 

A decree issued in September created the office of Contraloiia 
General de la Republica In addition to other functions, it is the 
duty of this office to see that Government depaidments do not contiact 
obligations in excess of resources legallj’" available 

At the close of the year Congress passed the budget foi 1930 cal- 
culating receipts and expenditures at Lp 14 098,719, an mciease of 
Lp 1 515,083 ovei the record-breaking budget for 1929 

BANKING, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 

Currency and exchange developments of unusual importance 
occurred in the latter part of 1929 and m the early part of 1930, the 
most important of which was the enactment of a law in Febiuary, 

1930, providing for the revaluation and stabilization of the currency 
It will be remembered that in April, 1928, the Peruvian pound was 
piovisionally stabilized at $4 This rate was maintained through- 



out 192S, no appaient derangements occiuied until the last quaitei 
ot 1929, v^hen difficiilties ^Yele repoited in obtaining foieign ex- 
change in Peru at the stabilization rate While the nominal exchange 
late at this time was the stabilization late of $1:, exchange was not 
al\\ays actually obtained at this late, and it is imclei stood that the 
Peiiivian pound went as low as $3 TO in some tiansactious 

In Decembei 1929 and in the eaily pait of 1930, the Govern- 
ment issued a niiiiibei of decrees intended to pre\ent a decline in 
the exchange value of Peiuvian ciuiency A deciee ot Decembei 
12 prohibited banks fioni investing in foieian securities on then 
ovn account, and this vas followed by another deciee prohibiting 
the making of contracts vithm the countiy in foreign money 
"WdiJe some unceitainty aiose as to the inteipretation of the iattei 
deciee, it was not intended to apply to import oi expoit dealings, 
but only to strictly internal tiansactions A deciee issued iii the 
eaily pait of January leqiiired that payment of interest and anioiti- 
zation of mortgage bonds issued in foieign currency within the 
Eepubhc be elfected in Peiuvmn ciiiiency at a late of £Pl foi each 
$-1 or the equivalent in English money 

These measiues weie followed by a law enacted in Februar} de- 
signed to stabilize the cuiiency at a late e({Ui valent to to the 
Peiuvian pound, and establishing a new coin, the gold sol ($0 40 
at pai) a-, the nevr monetary unit. The notes to be issued in the 
futiiie bv the Re-(‘l^e Bank of Pem aie to be lepiesentative of gold 
soles. The necessaiv lefoiiiib Aveie also made in the law ci eating 
the Reseive Bank In the fiist half of 1930, howevei, the exchange 
%aliie of Peruvian ciinency continued to be somewhat below pai 
in actual maiket tiansactions 

Total note ciiculation dining the "veai inci eased fioni £P6,122,037 
at the end of 1928 to £PG,522,824 at the end of 1929 Duiing the 
same time the gold-reseive latio declined from 89 06 pei cent to 
09 22 pel cent In March, 1929, the Reserve Bank its discount 

late fiom 6 to T pei cent In the early pait of September the late 
was iow'ered to 6 per cent, but it was raised again to 7 pei cent at 
the end of Octobei and to 8 pei cent in ITovember Later in Novem- 
ber the late w^as i educed to 7 per cent, the rate in effect at the close 
of the yeai 

Impel tant banking developments during the yeai weie the open- 
ing of the Cential Moitgaee Bank of Peiu and the establishment 
by a deciee of July 31, 1929, of the Ca]a Nacional de Ahoiios (Na- 
tional Savings Bank) The administiation of the National SaMngs 
Bank was intiusted to the Eeseue Bank of Peiii, and the $6,000,000 
received fioni the Republic of Chile undei the Tacna-Aiica treaty 
wa^i tinned ovei to the Reseive Bank for the puipose of setting up 
the National Savings Bank Average monthly bank cleaimgs in- 
cieased from £P6 362,741 in 1928 to £PG,r>()l,423" in 1929 

EL SALVADOR 

Although El SulvtuloFs economic and financial conditions in gen- 
eral were satisfactory in the fiist half of the yeai, a reveisal occuireJ 
m the latter half of 1929, particularly after tlie drop in October of the 
price of coffee, the country’s principal money crop. 



Accoiding to a lepoit of the Ministei of Finance, oulinaiy reve- 
lines and expenditiues dining 1929 totaled 26,1-17,160 colones (1 
colon equals ^0 50 at pai ) and 27 219,238 colones, lespectively Reve- 
nue collections were 600 869 colones gieatei than the ie(‘ord figures 
of the previous year Declines in revenues from import duties and 
liquor taxes weie more than offset by inci eases in expoit duties, 
diiect taxes, and other sources of income Expenditures increased 
1,851,984 colones ovei the previous year, the principal increases 
occuiiing in the Deiiartments of War, Maiine and Aviation, Public 
Credit, and Public Instruction The budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, as passed in June, calculated revenues and 
expenditures at 25,490,000 colones and 25,775,398 colones, lespectrvely. 
Accordrng to prelrminary figures, the publrc debt decreased from 
45,806 000 colones at the end of 1928 to 43,194,000 colones at the end 
of 1929 

Followrng the break in coffee prices in October, credit was restricr- 
ed and commercial collections slowed up Owing to the drop in 
coffee sales, the demand for dollar exchange in December exceeded 
the supply to such an extent that an appreciable premium on dollars 
developed* The exchange situation was subsequently alleviated, 
ho V ever, by the joint act of the Government and the banks 

URUGUAY 

According to the message to Congress of the National Council 
of Admmistiation of Llaich 15, 1930, revenues and expenditures of 
the National Government during the fi-^cal year 1928-29 totaled 
58 576 428 pesos (1 peso equals $10342 at pai) and 57,565507 pesos, 
lespectively, a suipliis of 1,011,221 peso-, thus lesultmg Duiing 
the fiscal year revenues inci eased 2,050,059 pesos and expenditures 
about 3,000,000 pesos as compared with 1927-28 A statement pre- 
pared by the general accounting office and included in the message 
above mentioned indicated a piobable deficit in budgetary opeiations 
for the fiscal year 1929-30 of about 355,000 pesos 

The public debt increased fiom 213,999,318 pesos on January 1, 
1929, to 217190 339 pesos on Decembei 31, 1929 New issues, all of 
which were internal, totaled 8,426 648 pesos, and amoitizations totaled 
5 235 627 pesos 

Consolidated banking figures at the end of 1928 and 1929 compared 
as follows 

Consolidated Statistics of Uduguaaan Banks 


[In pesos] 


Item 

Dec 31, 1928 

Dec 31, 1929 

Increase 

Capital 

Cash reserves 

Deposits. - . . 

Loans 


48, 272, 974 
80, 884, 260 1 
152 963, 161 
203 941 644 

49 282,375 
86, 162 631 
176, 193, 816 ' 
219 240 689 

1 009,401 
5, 278, 365 
23,230 685 
15, 305, 044 


A part, although by no means all, of the above increases during 
the year arose from the inclusion of figures of “ cajas populates ” 
from June, 1929 Montevideo banl^learings increased from 780,- 
000,000 pesos in 1928 to 822,000,000 pesos in 1929 



Kote cii dilation declined from 72,4845243 pesos at the end of 
1928 to 71 340,222 pesos at the end of 1929 The legal gold reserve 
of the Banco de la Republica at the end of 1929 amounted to 64 62 
pel cent 

Outstanding mortgage bonds and cedulas of the Mortgage Bank 
of Uruguay increased about 8,500 000 pesos during the year Stock- 
exchange transactions (mostly Government bonds and mortgage 
cedulas) inci eased slightly in 1929, and aveiage quotations were 
somewhat higher than in the pievious yeai 

The outstanding financial development of the year was probably 
the weakness in exchange, which became paiticularly noticeable in 
April and continued thioughout the lemainder of 1929 and into 
1930, leaching a monthly average of $0 8897^^ in February, 1930, 
after which some recovery occurred, only to be followed by renewed 
weakness in June. The yearly average for 1929 was $0 9863 ^ as 
compared to $1 0266 ^ in 1928 and a par value of $1 0342 

Among other factors, the decline in exchange was officially at- 
tiibuted m Maich, 1930, to (a) an adverse balance of trade, in 
which poor prices for wool and heavy importations played a large 
pait; (b) the exhaustion of funds from foreign loans held abroad, 
and (c) the decline in the exchange value of the Aigentine peso 

VENEZUELA 

Developments in Venezuelan public finances duinng 1929 were 
favorable Treasury receipts duiing the year, including silvei and 
nickel coinage of 10,200,000 bolivaies (1 bolivar equals $0 193 at 
par), totaled 256,440,000 bolivaies, an increase of 52,094,000 boli- 
vaies o^er the previous year Treasury disbursements during 1929 
were reported at 200,155,000 bolivaies, oi 47,285,000 bolivares less 
than receipts. Funds at the disposal of the National Treasury at 
the end of 1029 totaled 118,249,000 bolivares as compared to 70,- 

964.000 bolivares at the end of 1928 The budget for the fiscal year 
1929-30, as originally enacted, calculated revenues and expenditures 
at 193,189,750 bolivares and 192,450,000 bolivaies, respectively In- 
cluded in the authorized expendituies are items of 20,000,000 
bolivaies and 4,000,000 bolivares for increases in the capital of the 
Banco Agricola Pecuaiio and the Banco Obrero, respectively 
These banlcs were established in 1928, the former to make loans to 
farmers and stock raisers and the latter to make loans to workmen 
for the acquisition of low-cost dwellings 

The public debt was further reduced duimg the year, totaling 

52.791.000 bolivares at the end of 1929 as compared to 67,565,000 
bolivaies at the end of the previous year. At the end of 1929 the 
Government s balance in the Banco d"e Venezuela, payable at sight, 
was more than twice the amount of the pubhc debt 

Uncertainty over the course of political developments in the 
earlier part of the year, and the drop in coffee prices in the latter 
part, tended to restrict credit and slowed up commercial collections 
Exchange rates were steady throughout the year, 

' footnote 2» p 3 

^ Xooo puying rates for cable transfers in New York as reported by tbe Federal Reserve 
Bulletin 

May, 1930, tbe Venezuelan Con^ss adopted a recommendation providing for the 
inclusion in the next budget ot a sum sufficient to pay off the entire foreign debt of the 
KenubUc 
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FOREWORD 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry is one of the oldest in the world, 
dating its ongm to the sixteenth century, when vitriol and alum were 
first produced within its boundaries The industry is, however, 
still comparatively small, although there has been considerable prog- 
ress smce the country became an independent pohtical entity 
As m major chemical-producmg coimtries, considerable attention 
has been given dunng the past two years to the development of a 
fixed-nitrogen mdustry There is a rather large production of alkah 
and other mdustnal chemicals and of coal tar, while wood distillation 
IS one of the oldest branches Production of these fines is suflicient 
for domestic consumption and allows an export trade of around 
$16,000,000 

The total foreign chemical trade amounts to nearly $50,000,000 
Although the biiUv of the trade is vuth other European countries, 
Czechoslovakia depends upon the United States for a number of com- 
modities, especially naval stores, phosphate rock, and sulphur The 
Umted States also has been supplying greater amounts each year of 
such chemical specialties as toilet preparations, pharmaceuticals, and 
insecticides Though these fines, owing to disadvantageous price 
competition, appeals more to high-class trade, their mcreasmg pene- 
tration is evidence of profitable busmess to their American mariufac- 
turers ^ 

As m other countries, the industry is more or less centralized ■ The 
major umt of producers is known as the Aussiger Verem, whibh is 
said to produce over 60 per cent of the country's industrial chemicals 
At least eight pioducer groups participate m purchasing and j^ales 
cartels — bones, glue, wood distillates, nitrogen, phosphates, matt'hes, 
explosives, and wood preservmg For the most part these cartels 
are along the usual European hnes 

This IS one of a senes of publications on the chemical mdustries of 
the major producing coimtnes This is the first one on Czechoslovakia 
and was prepared by William T Daugherty, Amencan Trade Com- 
missioner m Berlin, who made a special tnp to Czechoslovakia to 
make the study Other bulletms have been issued on the chemical 
mdustnes and trade of France, Germany, Great Bntam, Italy, Poland, 
and Switzerland The Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will be glad to answer specific mqmnes from 
Amencan exporters 

William L Coopee, Director ^ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

August, 1930 



THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By William T Daugherty, American Trade Commissioner 


Since October, 1918, when Czechoslovakia became an mdependent 
repubhc, there has been a determined effort to piomote an mdustnal 
development to make the country as self-contained as possible This, 
development is favored by the rich nuneral and other natural lesources* 
of the States of Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia, Slovakia, and Carpathian 
Kuthema 

Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia are particularly favored m possession 
of high-grade hgnite in the former area and coal in both areas, the 
coal deposits at Moravska-Ostrava, contiguous with Upper Silesian 
coal, bemg especially good for colang In addition, the Czecho- 
slovak States have an export capacity in antimony ores, graphite, 
quicksilver, kaolin, clays, building stones, magnesite, uranium ore, 
and feldspar, but shortages m iron ores and pyrites, base and precious 
metals generally, manganese ores, salt, quartz, and glass sand 

Bohemia is the richest of the Czechoslovak States, mdustriallv 
The Czechoslovak chemical industry centers there, particularly m 
northwest Bohemia, m and around Aussig and near or on the Elbe 
and Eger Eivers Moravia, with its wealth of coking and coal 
along with its iron and steel industry, has a considerable chemical 
development Slovakia has some chemical plants, especially at 
Bratislava, and is notable m possession of pyrites, although msuffi- 
cient to supply the entire demand of the local chemical consumers 
Carpathian Ruthema, highly wooded, contams the country's well- 
developed wood-distillation mdustry arid has the major share of its 
salt (sodium chloride) deposits 

With its wealth of minerals and favored by other natural condi- 
tions, the Czechoslovak chemical mdustry can look back to ongins 
m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when vitriol and alum 
were first produced m the country Stimulated by nationalistic 
pressure smce the country became mdependent, the local chemical 
mdustry, if comparatively small, is aleit m reception and develop- 
ment of new and modem processes to make it as self-contained as 
possible 

Led m this development by such dommant chemical enterpnses 
as the Aussiger Verem, the Aktienfabnk zur Erzeugung von Chemi- 
kahan m Kohn, and the firm of Johann David Starck of Kaspian, 
progress has been fairly steady smce the war, although a reaction in 
sales set m durmg 1929 after peak busmess m 1927 and 1928 

Conspicuous m this forward urge is the development of fixed 
mtrogen, produced by direct ammoma synthesis since early m 1928 
by the Czechoslovak Nitrogen Works, of Maiienberg, Moravska- 
Ostrava, and by the s3Tithetic plant at Aussig of the Aussigei Verem, 
malong techmcal mtrogen salts only Though the Marienberg plant 
has a present production of only 30 tons of ammoma a day (pro- 
posing to make 60 tons soon), part of which is used in malang am- 

( 1 ) 
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momum sulphate, this concern proposes to develop certain nitrate 
salts, staitmg vith Nitro-Chalk (ammonium mtrate and calcium car- 
bonate), to break the tide of Chile saltpetei miported for fertilization 
of the local beet, potato, and gram crops, with this plan, the works 
proposes to laise its stock capital from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 
crowns Nitrogen is fixed also by the Aussiger Verem at its cyana- 
mide plant at Falkenov, producing at the late of some 30,000 tons a 
yeai , the Aussiger Yerein also contemplates a hgmte-distillation and 
tar-crackmg process to tie up with its cyanamide plant 

Along wnth its feitihzer mtrogen, the Czechoslovak Nitrogen Works 
js supplying the Czechoslovak Explosives Works (mdustrial and 
military explosives monopoly) with ammoma, while the latter, with 
its associated “Synthesia^^ plants at Semtin, near Pardubitz, is fur- 
ther developing production of nitric acid and mtrates for teclimcal use 
Czechoslovak production of othei mineral acids, notably sul- 
phuric, IS on the increase, pioduction capacity for the latter having 
been incieased last year Following this increase, capacity of the 
10 local supei phosphate enterprises has become sufficient to meet 
home leqimements, in spite of the fact that Czechoslovakia still 
imports some superphosphate by international agreement 

Likewise, production of soda ash incieased, over 90,000 tons 
havmg been produced against a capacity of 100,000 tons in 1929 
Without fertilizer potash fiom domestic sources, the country has, 
however, a sizeable industry making potassium caibonate from 
wastes m the sugar and spirits industries Likewise, local producers 
are producing orgamc acids, including formic, oxalic, citric, lactic, 
and salicylic, 

Acetic-acid production supplies local needs and has export capaci- 
ties, as does that of the other products of destructive wood distilla- 
tion, originating in ancient plants located on the hardwood forest 
reserves of Carpathian Ruthema This branch, however, has lost 
former expoit markets because of synthetic products produced abroad 
Production of coal tar shows a progressive increase, havmg attamed 
130,000 metric tons m 1929 This material is cracked by the firm of 
Juhus Ruetgers, of Moravska-Ostrava, connected with the Ruetgers 
Co , of Berlin, Germany 

^mother rather umque source of wealth, primarily for the pharma- 
ceutical and colors branch, is the occurrence of pitchblende or 
nramum ore at Jachymov m northwest Bohemia The ore is partly 
reduced to radium chloride, the latter being used by at least two 
pharmaceutic producers to make so-called radioactive therapeutic 
preparations 

Still short of cert am essential primary materials for processing to 
finished chemicals, Czechoslovakia depends on the United States as 
a source of supply for a number of commodities, mcludmg naval 
stores, phosphate rock, sulphur, crude borax, etc American pro- 
ducers of completely fimshed chemicals also have made gams in 
selling certain chenucal specialties, such as soaps, toilet and dental 
creams, perfumeries, insecticides, pharmaceuticals, etc 



FOREIGN TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


Czechoslovalaa’s foreign trade in chemicals is becoming of greater 
importance each year Impoits m 1929 of around $31,000,000 for 
chemicals and allied products were 30 pei cent greater than m 1924 
Expoits aie a little more than half as much as imports and are like- 
wise on the upswing 

As with other European countries, the bulk of the trade is mth 
neighboring nations Bemg an inland counti}^, much of the trade is 
by ti ansshipment, malong it difficult to procuie accurate statistics 
by countries of origin or destination 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 

A defimte figure of Czechoslovakians imports of chemicals and 
chemical materials from the United States is difficult to establish 
While figures of direct purchases from the United States are available 
to 1928, much additional chemical mateiial is reexpoited fiom Ham- 
burg or other fiee ports and given in trade figures as so oiiginatmg 
estimate of Czechoslovakians chemical impoits fiom the United 
States IS attempted for 1927, a figuie of 4,564 nietiic tons being 
entered with a value of 10,835,000 Czech crovms (ciown equals 
about $0 03) This figuie, howevei, excludes such important items 
as phosphate rock, rosm, pitch, coal-tar dves, etc , which are sub- 
stantial items of impoit from the United States, so that a gage of 
these imports is made more difficult Foi instance, Czechoslovakia 
impoited direct fiom the United States in 1928, 27,643 metric tons of 
phosphate rock, valued at 10,368,000 crowns, a figuie that almost 
attains the values of the total so-caUed chemical imports from the 
United States m 1927 

Phosphate rock, however, is the second important chemical unport 
from the United States, the chief item being rosm, of which over 
3,000 tons, valued at almost 8,000,000 crowns, was purchased direct 
from the United States m 1928, m addition to 6,000 tons, valued at 
almost 16,000,000 crowns, entering through Hamburg It may be 
assumed that Ameiican losm is reexpoited from Hambuig, while 
phosphate rock is not 

The attempt has been made, m the foUowmg figures, to select 
10 items of chemical trade for which 1928 figures are available showng 
their origm in the Umted States They are arranged in the order 
of then respective given values in direct pm chase from the United 
States Against these figures are given tonnages and values listed 
as origmatmg m Hamburg, figiues that, of comse, involve reexpoits 
As mentioned, corresponding 1929 figiues aie not available, but a 
picture of the importance of the United States in Czechoslovalaa^s 
chenucal trade may be moie oi less gaged 
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Imports op Chemicals into Czechoslovakia 


Item 

1928 

1929, total 

Total 1 

i. 

From United 
St ates 

From Hamburg 

Metric 

tons 

Thou- 

sand 

crowns 

Metric 

tons 

Thou- ' 
sand 
crowns | 

Metnc 

tons 

Thou 
sand 
crow ns 

Metric 

tons 

Thou 
smd 
crow ns 

Phosphate rock . 

142,665 

49,929 

27, 643 

10, 368 



146, 163 

50,529 

Bobin 

12,662 

3o, 827 

3, 044 

7, 138 

6, 022 

I5,8t^2 

14, 750 

40 649 

CruGC borav 

3,749 

8, 960 

2 010 

4,991 

1, 133 

2 750 

2,736 1 

4 564 

Sulphur 

7, 720 

8, 365 

2,280 

2, 307 

1,403 

1 456 

9,309 

10,310 

me \arnibhes 

631 

37, 911 

68 

1, 

3 

80 

815 

42 403 

Carborundum 

617 

3,214 

271 

1 643 

1 7 

12 

600 

3, 301 

Turpentine and oil 

2,074 

10, 174 

232 

1, 202 

571 

2, 995 

2, 3d7 

ll,o81 

Miscellaneous coal tar djes . 

3, 209 

161, 526 

25 

467 

18 

815 

3,453 

159, 162 

Crrbon black 

S39 

4, 160 

20 

198 

45 

3o7 

1, 144 

5, 634 

Sulphur blacks 

477 

4, 106 

13 

116 

3 

17 

422 

3,888 


There are a nuinbei of other miscellaneous chemical items given 
in 1928 as oiigmatmg directly in the Umted States, but in no case 
does their value reach over 50,000 cro\vns, which amounts to the 
comparatively negligible value of about $1,500 Among these items 
purchase^ directly from the United States may be found, for instance 


Item 

Afetric 

tons 

i 

Crowns j 

1 

Item 

Metric 

tons 

Crowns 

Antimony 

6 6 

4 0 

3 0 
19 0 

52.000 ! 
49, 000 i 

49.000 
40, 000 1 

i 

Sodium nitrite - 

15 0 
3o 0 

7 

1 3 

38.000 

36.000 

16.000 
14, 000 

Mastics 

Non perfumed soap and polish 
substitutes, etc - 

Creolin, lisol, etc 

Shoe polish-- 

Glue 

RefmeQ borax _.l 


THE AUSSIGER VEREIN 

With three plants operating m Czechoslovakia, at Aussig, Hruschau, 
and Falkenov, and vnth participation in production with the Solvay 
soda concern and with other foreign and local chemical manufac- 
turers, the Umted Chemical and Metallurgical Works (Ltd ) (Verem 
flier cheimsche und metallurgische Produktion), of Aussig, repre- 
sents the largest chemical enterprise m Czechoslovakia The Aus- 
siger Verem is said to produce over 60 per cent of the country’s 
industrial chemicals 

Though the capital stock of Aussiger Verem is but 50,000,000 
crowns, this figure does not give a true pictuie of the real value 
of the company At the meeting on May 12, 1930, called to approve 
the company’s so-called stabihzation balance sheet as lequired by 
law, to revaloiize assets to coincide moie nearly with the present 
value of the Czechoslovak ciown, it ivas given out that reseives 
amounted to 420,000,000 crowns (some $12,500,000), doubtless also 
a conservative estimate 

Again, the exchange value of the Aussiger Verein’s securities 
issue was 970 crowns on Ivlav 15, 1930, against a par value of 200 
crovms 

The company proposes to pay a 20 per cent dividend on 1929 
business, or 40 crowns per shaie, on a net profit of 15,745,372 crowns, 
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against 15,920,239 crowns in 1928, exclusive of amounts earned 
forward, namely, 1,371,476 crowns m 1929, to a total dividend- 
paying profit of 17,116,848 crowns against 16,857,426 crowns in 
1928 

Operating about 35,000 horsepower, the Aussiger Verem employs 
around 5,000 persons Its works consume around 500,000 metric 
tons of coal and coke annually, while the Aussig plant takes about 
40,000,000 kilowatt-hours from its neighbormg electric power plant 

Its production is reckoned at better than 200,000 metric tons 
annually It mamtams its own workmen’s colonies to a consider- 
able extent and promotes a generous program of welfare and lehef 
for its employees 

PLANT AT AUSSIG 

The Aussiger Verem has its key plants at Aussig, on the Elbe, 
founded m 1857, and its directorial headquarters in Carlsbad, moved 
from Vienna in 1920 In its early development, the Aussiger Verem 
specialized on soda ash produced by the old Leblanc process Tins 
was abandoned m 1907, while its considerable range of heavy-chem- 
icals production, mcludmg mineral acids, Glauber salts, bleachmg 
powder, etc , was extended 

This extension pohey still occupies the company with new build- 
mg construction at Aussig Present extensions are primarily de- 
signed to recover certam metals from residues from ore extractions 
and to mcrease production of titamum white (bemg made inde- 
pendently of any foreign affiliations) The company also operates 
a synthetic-ammoma plant at Aussig for making techmcal nitrogen 
products not for fertihzer 

It IS also notable that Aussig mtrodiiced manufacture of alizarme 
(anthraqmnone) red in 1907 and is now makmg sulphur and azo 
dyes, but no mdigo It is the only dye producer in the country Its 
production of dyes, 1,500 to 2,000 metric tons a year, is msufficient 
to meet domestic reqmrements, as mdicated by an import of around 
4,000 tons m 1929 

Another operation at Aussig is that of tm extraction from scrap 
and manufacture of tm chlonde jointly with the Th Goldschmidt 
Co , of Essen, Germany, by the latter’s process This manufacture 
dates from 1911 

The Aussig plant produces sulphuiic acid in aU concentrations, 
treating at least 65,000 metric tons of pyrites annually, equal to a 
minimum of 100,000 tons of 60° sulphuric acid This ;s one-third 
the current total Czechoslovak production of 300,000 tons or more, 
50° Be While marketmg some of this output, most is consumed 
in makmg its various morgamc and orgamc chemicals, notably 
superphosphate, Glauber-salt crystals, sulphate, sulphite, bisulphite, 
hthopone, etc 

Its hydrochlonc-acid by-product fiom manufacture of sodium 
sulphate, while partly sold, is mostly used at the works for making 
the chlorides of zinc, banum, and calcium, m addition to its use m 
preparing the mter^diates and coal-tar dyes 

A special Ime otihe Aussig plant is electrolytic production of 
caustic soda, caustic potash, bleaching powder, liquid chlorme, 
metallic sodium, sodium peroxide, potassium permanganate, etc , 
in amounts sufficient to meet home requirements 
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The Aussig works are connected by cableway with coal pits at 
Karbitz, whence fuel enters the works, the empty skips bemg used 
then to remove ashes and other wastes from the factory 

It is a matter of some historic interest that the Aussig plant was 
originally bmlt to refine the salts of potash imported from the Stass- 
f ui t district of Germany 


PLANT AT FALKENOV 

Ground was broken for erection of the Aussiger Verein^s caibide 
and calcium cyanamide plant at Falkenov on hgmte deposits (for 
electrical energy) in the summer of 1916, and operation was begun 
in Februaiy, 1918 This district is favored with extensive reserves 
of high-grade hgmte, of from 3,000 to 5,500 calories average but with 
spots yielding 8,000 calories Converted to electrical energy, this 
hgmte feeds a power plant that serves the Falkenov plant of the 
Aussiger Yerem with current requirements for a production of 30,000 
to 35,000 metric tons of calcium cyanamide annually The Falkenov 
plant consumes 11 kilowatt-hours of electee current per kilo of mtro- 
gen fixed in cyanamide 

PROPOSEP LIGNITE DISTILLATION PLANT 

Construction is about to be begun at Falkenov on a new lignite- 
distillation and tar-crackmg plant, to operate one of the company's 
oivn special processes This refinery expects to get light and heavy 
oils and solvents from methane. Hydrogen available from the oper- 
ation will be used for purposes other than for an ammoma synthesis 

The company’s dependence on hgmte has resulted m a connection 
with the Falkenauer Kohlenbergbau A G , of Lanz, which has a 
production of at least 350,000 tons annually A fusion with the latter 
is imder contemplation, but this has been held up on account of 
taxes and other costs of such a transaction Furthermore, the 
Aussiger Yerem acquired m 1917 deposits at Puellna near Brux 
(Alost) to feed its works 

PLANT AT HRUSCHAU 

The Aussiger Yerem acquired m 1911 the Hruschauer Sodafabrik 
von JvIiUer v Aichholz, a transaction accompamed by a capital 
increase to 12,000,000 (pre-war) crowns T^s plant is making 
sulphuric acid, hthopone, sodium sulphide, activated carbon, cadmium 
sulphide, zme chloride, zme sulphide, etc It formerly produced 
Leblanc-process soda ash 

Operation of a factory at Elralup, on the Moldau, acquired by 
Aussiger Yerem m 1871, was abandoned m 1925 Another potassium- 
chlorate (electrolytic) plant at Schwaz was abandoned in October, 
1928. 

SOLVAY SODA-ASH ASSOCIATION 

Jointly inteiested with the Belgian Solvay Co m operation of five 
non-Czechoslovak soda-ash enterprises, at Ebensee (Austria), Yioara 
de Sus (Maros Ujvar) (Rumama), Torda (Yugoslavia), Lukavac 
(Yugoslavia), and Montwy (Poland), the Aussiger Yerem shares m 
operation of the Solvay soda-ash plant at Nestomitz, on the Elbe, 
called since 1924 Nestomitzer Solvay-Werke, Yerem fuer chenusche 
und metallurgische Produktion Solvay & Cie The soda-ash produc- 
tion at the above-mentioned Solvay works accounts for the total of 
Czechoslovak soda-ash production, around 90,000 metric tons 
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annually against a capacity of 100,000 tons In addition to the 
production, around 25,000 tons was imported m 1929. 

The Czechoslovak Nestomitz soda-ash plant was built by Aussig 
and Solvay m 1905 at a cost of 3,000,000 (pre-war) crowns 

OTHER HOLDINGS 

Aussiger Verein shares with the German Salzbergwerk Neu- 
Stassfurt in the electrolytic plant at Zscherndorf, near Bitterfeld, 
Germany, built m 1911 

The jomt operation with Th Goldschmidt, of Essen, m tin-salt 
production occasioned the founding m 1911 of Chlorzmnwerk, 
System Goldschmidt, Verem fuer chemische und metallurgische 
Produktion & Co 

In 1914 Aussiger Verem entered an association with Hungana, 
Kunstduenger, Schwefelsaeure und chemische Industrie A G , 
acquiring majority shares of the latter from the Anglo-Bank and 
Adolf Koehner^s Soehne 

In 1920 Aussiger shared in estabhshment of the Bohemian rayon 
factory, System Elberfeld, at Lobositz, Bohemia At about the same 
time, it acquired an mterest in the Czechoslovak SiUemer Kunstduen- 
ger & chemische Industrie A G , takmg over the SiUem factory of 
Hungana 

In 1921 Aussiger acquired one-half the shares of the Hruschauer 
Tonwarenfabnk A G (clay wares) 

In 1922, Aussiger Verein acquired further mimng shares of the 
Geweikschaft Luetzow 

To penetrate the field of inorgamc-chemicals production m Yugo- 
slavia, Aussiger bought mterest m the Zorka, First Yugoslav Chemical 
Industry Co , m Subotica 

Furthermore, Aussiger purchased interest in Chinoin Fabnk 
chemisch-pharmazeutischer Produkte A G , m Ujpest, Hungary, 
and IS interested in Kastel Fabnk chemisch-pharmazeutischer 
Produkte A G , at Karlovas, Yugoslavia 

In 1927 Aussiger Verem entered a process pool on activated carbon 
with the Urbam Corp , the German dye trust, and the Metallbank 
(Frankfurt) 

In 1927, for erection of the direct ammoma synthesis at Manenberg, 
Moravska-Ostrava, Aussiger Verem acquired 25 per cent of the 
40,000,000-cro^vn share capital of the operatmg company, Czecho- 
slovak Nitrogen Works Co (Czechoslovalnsche Stickstoffwerke AG), 
Manenberg 

LIGNITE AND COAL 

With a 1929 output estimated at 22,555,210 metric tons of hgnite 
and 16,750,674 tons of coal, Czechoslovalaa attamed a peak postwar 
production of both items, the hgmte output bemg almost 600,000 tons 
lielow the 1913 figure in comparable areas, with the coal output almost 
2,700,000 tons more now than then Reduced to terms of bitummous, 
usmg the average ratio of 1 7 tons of hgmte to 1 ton of bitummous, 
Czechoslovak production m 1929 would amount to calonfic values of 
30,018,434 tons of bitummous, rankmg the country about fifth among 
European coal producers, after Great Bntam, Germany, France, 
Russia, and Poland, but on an approximate par with Belgium 

4834—30 2 
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An expoit of 3,069,664 metric tons of hgnite m 1929 was also a 
record m the postwar period, companson with pre-war years being 
impossible, as separate comparable figures aie not available m the 
tiade totals of the Austro-Hungarian Empire On the other hand, 
Czechoslovalaa imported some 500,000 tons more bituminous coal 
than weie exported m 1929, an indication of more intensive mdiistnal 
development wuthoiit local capacity as yet to meet reqiiiieinents for 
this fuel This is a strilong contrast with net exports of coal m 1924, 
1926, and 1927 The highest net export was almost 1,400,000 tons 
m 1926, due to the coal stoppage in Gieat Biitam in that year 

The cuive of Czechoslovak development of lignite and coal produc- 
tion and trade is shown ui the followmg figures 

Czechoslovak Lignite and Coal Proditction and Trade 


[In metric tons] 


Year 

Lignite 

Coal 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

m3 ... „ 

1924 - 

19.'). .... 

19.6 

1927 . .. - 

19.S - 

1929 - . 

23 136,796 
.0 4Ab90 
16, 1 04, 678 
IS W 6% 
19, 637 

-0 lol,4.1 
22, 555 210 

1 

(0 

2, 771, 77f) 
2, 674,450 
2, 846 992 
2,9i9,7_8 
2, 99S 526 
3,069,664 

0) 

8, 092 

29.101 ! 
.8, 913 . 

24. 101 
64 418 : 

107, 226 ' 

14,087, 205 
15, 17S 942 
12, 558, 992 
14, 176, 998 
14,016 300 
14, 500 305 
16, 750, 674 

0) 

1 733 924 
1,4 0 865 

2 SOI, 219 
1,685, 230 
1, 670, 442 
1, 854, 285 

0) 

918, 664 
1. 544, 000 
1, 475, 5 6 
1, 726, 426 
2, 462, 372 
2, 330, 649 


1 Comparible figures not d\ailable 

LIGNITE 

Though the above-noted 22,500,000-ton hgmte production has but 
13,750,000 tons of real coal value (at the latio of 1 7 to 1) and is thus 
less in heat value than the 16,750,000-ton bitummous production, 
Czechoslovak hgmte occupies a rather unique position m central Euro- 
pean lignite trade It has a range of heat value, for mstance, between 
3,200 calories to 4,700 calories per kilo m surface-mmed sorts that 
increases to 5,800 calories for ordmarx" shaft-named varieties and even 
attams as high as 7,200 to 8,000 calories in special deep foimations 
that present a lustrous, anthracite appeal ance These values are 
double those of othei central European hgmte yield Bohenuan loco- 
motives, for mstance, are ordinarily fired with high-calone local hgmte 

Czechoslovak lignite production amounts to about 65 pei cent of 
correspondmg output m the former Austro-Hunganan Empire The 
center of minmg is witlun a narrow ellipse ISO lalometers long extend- 
ing along the country’s northwest Bohemian border from Cheb (Eger) 
to Aussig, where over 90 per cent of all Czechoslovak hgnite is pro- 
duced Withm this elhpse, the community of Bruex (Most) repre- 
sents the heait of the mdustry The Breux-Tephtz-Komotau basm, 
for mstance, has visible reserves of 10,311,000,000 tons, it is calcu- 
lated, \nth 15 to 30 meter seams that attam a maximum depth of 500 
meters at Bruch-Osseg Most of this fuel is shaft named, with lecent 
modem machine mstallations for a maximum recoveiy, but outcrop 
is also of commercial importance and is surface named after over- 
burden removal The output of this particular basm is especially 
favored by bemg adjacent to the River Elbe, on which it is hauled 
economically to the best market, Germany, which takes some 93 per 
cent of the Czech hgmte export under a special-delivery contract 



In more extensive utilization of lignite eneigy, the Czechoslovak 
Government has erected a giant electiic powei station m the Bruex 
(Most) district, at Seestadtl, for overland distiibution This plant 
pioduces 75,000 kilowatts and canies a 100,000-volt hne to Prague 
Another but privately owned power station is located at Tuermite; 
near Aussig, with 34,000 lalowatts, sei^nng the mdustiies of northern 
Bohemia Anothei State-owned electiic powei plant is located at 
Komorn on the Danube seiving southern Slovakia, another at 
Oslawan in western Moiavia 

Near the southwest hmit of the 180-kilom.etei elhpse mentioned is 
another basin with commeicial lignite This is the occurience about 
the neighboring communities of Falkenau, Elbogen, and Kailsbad 
Reserves there are estimated at 1,108,600,000 tons, lying in thiee 
mam seams, the upper being a maximum of 30 meters thick The 
deepest deposits there are not exploited, howevei, foi fear of con- 
tammating the Karlsbad Springs 

Falkenau ligmte runs from 3,000 to 5,500 caloiies per kilo aveiage, 
but attains in spots the 8,000-calorie heat value mentioned above. 
The latter is umque as a gas ligmte and stands a distant freight 
haul because of its high quality Otheiwise, hgnite from this dis- 
trict, farther fiom the Elbe than the Biuex aiea, is consumed m 
the neighboring ceianucs mdustiy, while some is sent to German 
Saxony and Bavaria The Aussigei Verem opeiates a calcium- 
cyanamide plant at Falkenau, pioducmg 30,000 tons CaCN 2 annu- 
ally now from electiic al cuiient generated from this hgnite 

A third neighboimg hgnite occuirence at Egei (Cheb) doubtless 
connects by siibteiranean commumcation with the Falkenau de- 
posits Reserves aie estimated at but 481,000,000 tons, this ligmte 
analyzes high m water and consequent^ less in caloiific value (2,800 
to 3,000 calories per lalo), and therefore is partly processed by 
dehydration and pressing to briquets, supplying the bulk of some 
200,000 tons of hgmte biiquets produced annually in Czechoslovakia 
Some of this basm^s hgmte is also piocessed by distillation to arti- 
ficial mmeial wax, or ozokerite, used for electric msulation, rubber 
filler, paints, leather pohsh, etc 

Another but i datively ummportant hgmte area m Czechoslovalaa 
is in the neighborhood of Biidweis, in southern Bohemia This 
deposit has some 30,000,000 tons of reserves of a chaiactei that 
have attracted attempts to gasify it, although elsewheie distillation 
technique apphed to hgnite has not produced its potential yield of 
parafiin and light oil 

A location m southern Moravia, neai Brno, or Goedmg, pioduces 
comparatively small quantities of lignite also, destined foi neighbor- 
hood consumption Other lessei Czechoslovak ligmte deposits are 
at or near Grottau, an outiunnei fiom Laiisitz deposits, at Kricker- 
haeu, m Slovalna, with 124,000,000 tons reserves 
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The main enterpnses producing local lignite are the following. 


Pbin-cip-il Czechoslovak Lignite Producers 


Name 

Location 

Mines 

Approxi- 
mate an- 
nual pro- 
duction 

Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of miners 

Bribt (Most) Coal Mimrig Oo 

Bruex (Most) 

24 

Metric tons 
2, 700 000 

6,300 

Bruch Coal W orks Co 

Teplitz Schonau 

14 

2, 300, 000 

6,400 
4, 100 

North Bohemian Coal Works Co 

Bruex - 

5 

2, 200 000 

State Mining Direction 

do - 

5 

2, 100, 000 
1, 700 000 

2, 400 
2,400 
1 000 

Bohemian Commerce Co 

Aussig 

12 

Mmmg and Industrial Works (formerly Joh 

tJnter Beichenau 

6 

900, 000 

Da\ Starck) 

Ti’Ly-Bodftfhach Ry - 

Karlsbad 

5 

800,000 

1,600 

Hanlova Coal Mmmg Co 

Pressburg 

7 

300,000 

1, 500 





BITUMINOUS COAL 

Five separate locations in Czechoslovakia yield bitummous coal, 
of which the Ostrava-Karvm district in northern Moravia, con- 
tiguous to Upper Silesia, is by far the most important, accounting 
for 60 per cent or more of total Czechoslovak output, which, as' 
noted, was 16,750,000 metric tons in 1929 The other four dis- 
tricts are the Schatzlar-Schadowitz distnct m northeast Bohemia, 
contiguous to German Lower Silesian bitummous, estimated to con- 
tam 78,000,000 tons of reserves, of 5,500 to 6,000 calories per kilo, 
the Schlan-Kladno-Rakonitz district m central Bohemia, just west 
of Prague, with 237,000,000 tons visible, of 5,000 to 6,000 calories 
per kilo, the Pilsen-Mies-Nuerschaner distnct, m southwest Bo- 
hemia, containing 46,000,000 tons of 6,800 to 9,200 calories per lalo, 
and the Boskowitz area near Rossitz (Rosice) and Oslawan, m central 
Moravia, containing 50,000,000 tons of 6,900 calories per lalo 
Total Czechoslovak resources of bitummous coal are estimated at 
80 per cent of the producmg capacity of foimer Austria-Hungary 
Coal (and ligmte) is one of the country's chief exports and its most 
valuable mmeral reserve 

The Ostrava-Karvin distnct is estimated to hold a mmimum of 

4.733.000. 000 tons of reserves in 366 seams, of which 100 are work- 
able vitbin depths of 600 meters, driftmg up to 4 meters thick 
The heat value is 6,800 to 8,200 calories per kilo Mmmg operation 
there is more than half machimzed, and further mstaUations are 
constantly made 

The special adaptability of Ostrava-Karvm coal to coking has 
developed a sizeable coke and by-product mdustry there, the dis- 
tnct havmg 12 coke plants agamst 1 each m the Schadowitz and 
Rossitz locations Consequently, the center of the Czechoslovak 
iron and steel mdustry is there, though other nulls are located along 
all Czech coal deposits except in northeast Bohemia No other 
Czechoslovak coal, however, and notably that of central and western 
Bohemia, is as fitted foi cokmg as is the Ostrava-Karvm product 

Bij-prodiids — ^Its high volatile content, makmg it less smtable for 
household and mdustr\", gives Ostrava-Karvm coal precedence for 
by-product output, mcludmg 25,700 metnc tons of ammomum 
sulphate valued at 46,200,000 crowns, 16,300 tons of crude benzol 
valued at 21,400,000 crovms, and 70,300 tons of coal tar valued at 

20.000. 000 crowns 
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Czechoslovak coke production has been as follows 


1913 

1924 . 

1926 , 

1926 . 


Metric tons 
2 , 561 , 800 
2 , 218 , 400 
1 , 997 , 000 
1 , 524 , 000 


1927 , 

1928 , 
1929 


Metric tons 

2 , 423 , 081 

2 , 815 , 973 

3 , 159 , 850 


As m the case of lignite, Ostrava-Karvin bituminous coal is also 
used to produce electric current to supply neighboring mdustry 
Likewise, overland power’-distnbutmg stations are at Prague, Reich- 
enberg, and Pardubitz-Koemggratz 
The chief Czechoslovak coal operators include the foUovung 


Principal Czechoslovak Co\l Producers 






Annual production 1 


Name 

Location 

Mines 

Coke 



Work- 

plants 

Coal 

Coke 

men 








Metric tons 

Metric tons 


Cjechoslovak: Mining & Smelt- ' 

Maebrisch-Ostrau . 

9 

4 

3,000,000 

720, 000 

1 13,000 

mg Co 




Vltkovice Mine*?, Steel & Iron- 

..do 

8 

3 

2,200,000 

040,000 

10 COO 

works Corp 






Ferdinands Nordbahn 

. „do 

7 

1 i 

1, 400, 000 

410,000 

If 0 000 

7,900 
f} fOO 

Stemkohlenbergbau Orlau-La^y . 

Domrau (Silesia) - 

4 

1 

i;4oo;ooo 

Lariscb-Moenmcb’sche Kohlen 

Karwm 

5 

1 

1, 340, 000 

00,000 

5, 600 

Kokswerke 

Johann ’Wilczek’sche Kohlen & 

Schlesisch Ostrau.. 

4 

1 

G40, OOO 

90,000 

3, 100 

Koksv erke 




estboehmische Bergbau Aktien- 
Verein 

Aussig 

5 


760, 000 



Prague 

5 



5,000 

3.200 

Prague Iron Works 

3,000,000 

420.000 

320.000 

Steinkohlenwerke A Q 

do 

G 



Rossitzer Bergbau Ges 

Segengottes Eiben- 
schitz 

5 

1 

30,000 



1 


FERTILIZERS 

Wirh 40 per cent of its 54,206 square miles of land surface culti- 
vated, growing prmcipally grams, potatoes, and sugar beets, Czecho- 
slovakia IS a relatively heavy consumer of artificial fertilizers The 
fact that it IS Europe^s second producer of sugar beets (after Ger- 
many) and the world^s first exporter gives nse to a correspondingly 
strong demand for superphosphate and sodium mtrate 

Official figures of consumption and local production of artificial 
fertilizers are virtually the only chemical statistics pubhshed m the 
country In Czechoslovak Government pubhcations the foUovang 
figures are given as tracmg the curve of artzficial-fertihzer con- 
sumption, a development that shows generally a progressive mcrease 
in the postwar period 

Consumption of Fertilizer in Czechoslovakia 


gn metric tons effective] 


Year (May 1 to Apr 30) 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Ammonium sulphate.., 

35,184 

42,766 

41, 567 
42, 334 
7,019 

42,475 
71, 675 

55,634 
46,435 
11,573 
37,406 
244,801 
187 227 
11,061 

Ohde . . _ 

Calcium nitrate 

li;043 

30,036 

242,964 

146,904 

11,232 

Cyanamide.. 

18,731 
197, 611 

22, 664 

Superphosphate i 

211, 605 
127, 149 
7,987 
517 

Basic slag 

Bone meal _ 

124, 559 ■ 
9, 51b 
183 

Humus phosphate 

Potash fertilizers 

95 271 

87, 140 

1 105,915 

165 

121, 583 
78 
2,603 

Other fertilizers 

449 

533 

^Dunalwaste 

627 

i,594 

1 L784 
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NITROGEN FERTILIZER 

While opeiatin^ now a 35,000-ton (6,000 tons ot piimaiy mtio^en) 
calemm-cyanamide plant at Falkenaii in northwest Bohemia along 
with anothei 40,000-toii ammonium-sulphate by-pioduct recovery 
in Moiavian-Ostrava coke plants (S,000 tons of mtiogen), Czecho- 
slovakian enteipiise is neveitheless determinedly advancmg fixed- 
mtiogen pioduction in its direct synthetic ammonia plant at Manen- 
beig, iieai Moiavian-Ostrau, to meet a potential feitihzei consump- 
tion ol aioimd 30,000 to 35,000 tons of nitrogen 

It is a lanly safe estimate that the Manenbeig plant, built in 1928 
to an initial capacity of 20,000 tons of ammoma (5,000 tons of nitro- 
gen), has extended to double that amount, so that Czechoslovakia at 
present can lely on a domestic production total of some 22,000 tons of 
fiixed nitrogen annually The Marienberg plant is extending to an 
unannounced capacity which may be reckoned as sufficient to make 
the countiy selt-sufficient in quantitative if not quahtative mtrogen. 

Synthetic nit/ oqen —Until 1928 Czechoslovalaa had no synthetic 
mtrogen except the plant at Falkenau, belonging to the Aussiger 
Verein, producing calcium cA^anamide In 1928 the so-called Czecho- 
slovakische Stickstoftwerke A G (Czechoslovak Nitrogen Works) at 
Maiienberg acquired hcense to operate the Claude direct ammoma 
synthesis, utilizing the hydrogen fiom available coke-oven gas of the 
Moiavska-Ostiava district Producing 2,000,000 tons of coke 
annually, this distiict has a theoretical 900,000,000 cubic meters of 
gas available Calculating 450 cubic meters of gas per ton of coke, 
yielding 75 kilos of ammoma, this makes availalDle 150,000 tons of 
ammoma, oi 120,000 tons of mtiogen, a supply, however, that the 
pioduceis could, of couise, never dispose of, even if produced, on a 
woild maiket that is fast being oversaturated with fixed mtrogen 
However, Czechoslovakia still does not produce enough fixed nitrogen 
for home consumption, particularly of the mtrate forms The 
country's available mtrogen fiom home production is around 25,000 
metric tons now, in ammoma by-product, synthetic ammoma, and 
cyanamide, against a demand foi 30,000 to 35,000 tons for fertilizer 
alone, not to mention mtrogen for technical salts 

Amnionium mlphate — Latest pioduction figures of fertilizer ammo- 
nium sulphate in Czechoslovalaa are 70,370 tons in the calendar year 
1929, while official tiade statistics show a net export of 22,205 tons 
This indicates a net supply of 48,165 tons, against 55,634 tons con- 
sumption m the fertihzei yeo-i ended April 30, 1929 

The depiessed condition of the Czechoslovak sugar mdustry, as 
well as the low buymg power of farmers, affected sales adversely, so 
that domestic consumption was not as large as was hoped Never- 
theless, consumption of ammonium sulphate increased over 13,000 
tons 

' The net effect of increased ammomum-sulphate production by the 
Czechoslovak nitrogen works wuth the more or less constant output 
of the coke and gas plants was to create an export surplus in 1929 of 
23,340 tons against 2,866 tons m 1928 While the calendar-year 
compaiison with the fertihzei year is not exact, a 1929 consumption 
above \usible supply would, of couise, be covered by carry-over 
stocks on hand A cairy-over of 5,706 metric tons of ammonium 
sulphate is given m official figures as of April 30, 1929, for instance 



Czechoslovak ammonium-sulphate production is accounted for, 
first, by by-product ammonia in the sizable coke and gas mdustry, 
based to a consideiable extent on the coking coal available m the 
Moravska-Ostrava coal deposits, contiguous with Geiman and 
Polish Upper Silesia, and secondly, the direct ammonia synthesis 
plant of the Czechoslovak Nitrogen Woiks Co , at Marienberg, 
which produced an average of 30 tons of NH3 daily (10,950 tons 
annually) m 1929, and whose production is to be doubled, as indi- 
cated in a plan ]ust announced to raise the company’s capital fiom 
40,000,000 to 100,000,000 crowns Incidentally, it is planned to 
inaugurate a production of nitnc acid and mtiate salts, in addition to 
ammoma and ammonium sulphate The Marienberg operation is 
jointly owned by the Zivnostenska Bank of Pi ague, the Berg & 
Huetten Co (plants m Moravska-Ostrava), the Witkowitz Works 
with plants at Witkovice, and the Aussiger Verem 

The Marienberg plant, however, does not convert all of its ammoma 
to fertihzer ammomum sulphate It transfeis quantities of its 
S3nithetic ammoma to the so-called ^^Synthesia” company and to 
Czechoslovalasche Explosivstoff A G , both at Semtine, near Pardu- 
bitz, which oxidize it to mtric acid and produce techmeal mtrogen 
salts or employ mtne acid m the production of explosives 

Czechoslovak Fertilizer Ammonium Sulphate Supply 


[In metric tons] 


Yeir 

Produc 

tion 

Net ex- 
ports (— ) 
or imports 
(-h) 1 

Supply 

1925 

24, 266 
26,064 
35,061 
65, 272 
70, 370 

-f-16, 521 
~\-2S8 
+2,344 
-1, 757 
-22, 205 

40, 787 
26, 3^2 
38,405 
C3, 515 
48, 155 

1925 

1927 - 

1928 - - - 

1923 - 


Cyanamide — While the Marienbeig plant is developing rapidly 
with modern synthetic-nitrogen production, the calcium-cyanamide 
operation is apparently gaimng in quantitative output at the Falkenau 
plant of the Aussiger Verem This plant staited pioduction early in 
1918 Calcium-cyanamide production has showm a decided upswung 
from a 1925 production of only 4,928 tons to over 30,000 tons m 1929 
Production figiiies of feitilizer cvanamide and sizeable excess imports 
smee 1925 indicate the folio wung figures of net supply 


Czechoslovak Supply of Fertilizer Cyanamide 
[I n metric tons] 


Year 

Produc- 

tion 

Net im- 
ports 

Supply 

1925- 

1923-_-_ - - 

1927 - - 

4 92S 
13, 662 
22,271 
25, 15^4 
27,038 

13,037 

10,6^3 

6,423 

1 7,908 

11, 122 

7,%5 
24, 353 
29,694 
33,062 
38,160 

1923 - - 




The fact that imports of calcium cyanamide contmue to be consid- 
erable suggests that the Czechoslovak farmer, once becoming accus- 
tomed tcT this fertilizer, still wants it, a desire that is aided by the 
superphosphate cartel Fosfacid, of Prague, which also combmes 
calcium-cyanarmde promotion within its scope 
Sodium mtiate — It can not be disputed that the Czechoslovak 
sugar beet and giam crops, on which the country is consideiably 
dependent, can not thrive on foims of mtrogen at present produced 
m the country, namely, cyanamide and ammonium sulphate Sugar 
beets, particularly, tlmive better on saltpeter mtrogen 

While local mtrogen production has developed apace, imports of 
Chile saltpeter and cyanamide have not lessened, but show increases 
in 1929 

Czechoslovakia is entirely dependent on Chde saltpeter imports, 
making no synthetic sodium mtrate as yet Whde a portion of these 
imports is consumed as fertilizer, a considerable share enters the 
manufacture of techmcal mtrogen (mtnc acid, etc ) In its endeavor 
to make the country self-sufficient m fixed-mtrogen production, 
however, agitation is now evident to put a duty on Chile saltpeter, 
now duty free, but this will doubtless depend on progress of local 
development of mtiate-mtrogen production 

The amount of imports of CMe saltpeter here may be observed 
m follovung figures 


Metric tons 

1924 - 62,318 

1925 54,876 

1926 46 , 067 


Metric tons 


1927 52,209 

1928 .. 55,130 

1929 95,024 


The value of 1929 impoits of Chile saltpeter was 162,703,000 
crowns, or about §5,000,000 

From October to December, 1929, a further import is hsted of 
3,843 tons of Guggenheim saltpeter,^’ valued at $200,000 

It IS of mterest, m connection with the Chile saltpeter situation, 
that the Clulean producers^ combme plans to sell through an ex- 
clusive distribution agency after July 1, 1930, m lieu of the present 
system, which permits four or five distributors m dehvery contract 
with, mdividual Chilean saltpeter factors selhng without respect to 
their cartel The new arrangement will stabihze prices and otherwise 
economize distribution This is, of course, a logical alternative, 
in view of the proposed announced effort to produce mtrate fertilizer 
mtrogen in addition to cyanamide and ammomum sulphate 

Calcium mtrate , — Calcium mtrate so far is imported exclusively 
although it is evident that the country will manufacture this earner 
to provide the desired mtrate form of fertihzer 

Imports, which chiefly enter fertilizer consumption, were as follows. 


Metric tons 


Metric tons 


1926 

1927 


1 , 161 1928 

9, 008 1929 . 


17 , 207 
11 , 404 


Czechoslovak nitrogen cartel — ^The Czechoslovak nitrates caitel is 
knowm as Sales Union of Czechoslovak Nitrogen Fertihzer Producers 
(Ltd ), of Prague. It was formed July 1, 1927, and imites m sales the 
by-product ammonium sulphate producers and production of the 
Manenberg synthetic-axmnoma plant 



Although a typical Euiopean sales caitel, pooling and selhng the 
piochiction of its inembeiship, this mtiogen cartel has widei functions 
than its Geiinan piototype, the Nitiogen Syndicate of Beilm, m that 
it piomotes the sale of basic slag, the pioduction of a potash refinei m 
Ivolm, and othei combinations It does not handle the calcium 
cyanamide piodiiced exclusively by the Aussigei Veiein, the latter 
being sold by the siipei phosphate caitel Fosfacid of Pi ague 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Czechoslovakia’s loot eiops, notably sugai beets and potatoes, 
cieate a lelatively strong demand foi siipeiphobphate, loi vhich sub- 
stantial amounts of Ameiican phosphate lock, hauled chieflv via the 
Elbe Elver, furnish i aw material Out of an impoit of phosphate lock 
by Czechoslovakia of 14b, 000 metiic tons in 1929, neaily one-third 
may be leckoned as of Ameiican oiigm, with, the othei two-thuds 
coming from Noith Afiican deposits The total tiacle involves 
over 50,500,000 ciowns, so that the xlmeiican shaie might have been 
aiouncl 17,000,000 crowns oi about $500,000 This figiiie should be 
somewhat discounted, as some mipoits enter fiom other than Africa 
and the United States The exact figure of imports from the United 
States IS difficult to calculate 

Though plant capacity foi inalang supei phosphate exceeds the 
domestic demand, Czechoslovalaa perfoice impoits superphosphate 
undei an international agieement, taking ovei 18,000 tons m 1929, 
The extent of import tiade m phosphate lock and supei phosphate 
(laigely fiom Poland, Gennany, and Italy) may be obseived in 
following figuies 

CzECHOSLO-V AK IMPORTS OF PhOSPH \TE RoCK 4.XD SUPERPHOSPHATE 


fin metric tons] 



Year 

Phosphate' Super- 
t rock iPhosphate 

1 ! 

X"ear 

Phosphate 

rock 

Super- 

phosphate 

1924 

1925 

192b 


1 127 612 4,964 ' 1927. _ . 

117,27”. 1 14, 507 , 192b.. . 

1 104,93b 22,674 1929--. 



100 215 
142, run 
146. 163 

IS, 605 
15,414 
IS, 500 


Reexports of phosphate lock are practically ml, while an average 
of outgomg superphosphate in 1927 and 1928 may be put at 2,000 
tons annually, although in 1929 it was only 284 tons 
Ten entei puses, bound m the Fosfacid caitel of Prague, accounted 
foi a production in 1929 of 225,384 metiic tons of superphosphate, 
which may be compaied wuth pioduction m previous years m hguies 
given below 

Czechoslovak Supply of Supepphosphate 


[In metric tons] 


\ ear 

Production 

1 

' Xet 
imports 

Supply 

1925 

1920 - 

1927 

1928 

* 1929-- 

206, m 

190 541 
201 9ub 
217,869 
225, oS4 

9, 699 
16, 6b9 
16,286 
13,041 
lb, 216 

216,690 
207, 230 
218, 244 
231, 510 
243,600 


4S34— 30 3 



The Fosiacid caitel of Prague, including the leading super- 
phosphate pioduteis, capitalized at 1,000,000 crowns, is essentially 
a supei phosphate sales oigamzation, but it also handles sulphimc 
acid used in this pioduction and even the calcium cvanamide pio- 
duced by the Aussiger Veiein, its leading membei It buys and 
*el!s ioi its meinbeiship and also maintains contact with the taimeis 
thiough an mtoimation and adveitismg bureau to promote the use 
ol balanced lertilizer — supei phosphate, cvanamide, and even potash 
Members ot Fosfacid aie 

1 Vereiii fuer chernische u metallurgische Produktiou A^ussig, Hruschau 

2 Aktienfabnk zur Erzeiigimg \oi\ Chemikalien Kolin, Kohn, Peck\, Slanv, 
Budw eis 

3 Silleiiier Kuii&tdueiiger u chernische Industrie A G Sillein 

4 Erste maehnsche (MoraMan) landwirtschaftliche A G zur Erzeugung 
von Kunstduenger u chernische Produktion, Prerau 

5 Joh DaMd Starck, Kasmau 

6 A Schram, Prague, Lobositz and Postorno 

7 D’vimmit Nobel, Bratisla\a 

8 Lansch-Moennich Petrowitzer Sodafabrik & Co , Petrov ice 

9 St Isztvaner Kunstduengerfabrik Eduard Weiser, Kosice (plant at 
Kostolanv nad Hermadon') 

10 Schwefelsaeure u Kunstduengerfabrik F J Auersperg, Slatinan 

The last two plants produce superphosphate only, while the 
others produce superphosphate and sulphunc acid 

In promoting calcium cyanamide, Fosfacid maintains ceitain 
connections with one Himganan factory, Nitrogen, Kunstduenger 
und Chernische Industne A G , of Budapest, and an Austrian pro- 
ducer, Stickstoffwerke A G , Russ bei Marburg (headquarters at 
Vienna) It had relations formerly with the Polish cyanamide works 
at Chorzow 

OTHER FERTILIZERS 

Baste daq — Czechoslovak agriculture consumed in 1929 a record 
amoimt of 187,227 metric tons of basic slag, by-product of the local 
steel mills from the phosphorus-bearing iron ores The output is, 
of course, dependent on the level of production of the iron-smeltmg 
branch Actual production in 1929, supplied primarily by the 
phosphate mills of Prager Eisemndustne-Gesellschaft, m Kladno, 
and Witkowitzer Bergund Eisenhuettengewerkschaft, m Witkowitz, 
Moravia, amounted to 155,015 tons Incieasing substitution of the 
Siemens-Martm process for the Thomas converter affects basic-slag 
output 

Czechoslovak Supply of B4.sic Sl\g 


[In metric tonb] 


Year 

Production 

Net im- 
ports (-f) or 
exports (— ) 

! Supply 


138 241 
12d, 132 
145, 297 
154, 932 
155,015 

-24, 178 
-108 
-2, 878 
+22, 707 
+29, 798 

114,063 
126,024 
142, 419 
177,639 
184, 8U 





1927 

1928 

1929 



Basic slag is handled here by the nitrogen cartel, while by a cunous 
parados, calcium cyanamide is dealt in by the superphosphate cartel 



Bone meal Czechoslovakia uses for feitihzation another phos- 
phoiic acid (20 to 30 pei cent P 2 O5) product m steamed and de-glued 
bone meal and bone ash, of which about 11,000 tons aie consumed as 
fertilizei m 1929 The bone-iefimng branch, for bone fat, glue, meal, 
and spodmni (bone charcoal), is one of the oldest m the country 
Domestic requirements are estimated at some 30,000 metiic tons 
annually, though imperfect collection methods make available from 
domestic soul ces only some 17,000 tons 
Fifteen plants treat bones foi meal primarily They aie located 
chiefly in Prague (Ossa A G Fuer chemische Industrie), in Klattau 
(KlattaueiFabnkchemischerProdukte A G Vormals Kutscher), and 
mLiptau-St Niklas (cential Slovakia) 

Czechoslovak Supply or Bone Meal 


[In metric tons) 


Year 

Production 

Net ini 
ports (4-) or 
exports (— ) 

Supply 



9, 615 
20 294 
10, 309 
12, 157 
11, 358 

1 

-pi, 083 

10 b98 



-533 
-l,0ol 
-964 
+1 452 

lo’ 7fi1 

]^g27 

ly, ioi 

9,258 
11 193 

]^92S — 

1929 

12 SIO 




To provide bettei collection of bones for bone fat, glue, meal, and 
spodium (charcoal), most Czechoslovak producers aie organized in a 
purchasing and distributing cartel, Rohag (Rohprodukten-Handels- 
Gesellschaft m b H ) of Prague This organization purchases avail- 
able bones and allots them accordmg to a contingent plan to the 
refiners The cartel contract is on a 10-year renewal plan 
Furthermore, the Rohag acts as a purchasing and distributing 
medium for all the Czechoslovak leather-glue producers and promotes 
sales of production of some, if not all, bane-glue producers m the 
cartel 

Eight glue and gelatin plants, whose production is associated with 
bone-meal preparation, process some 20,000 tons of bones annually 
and produce around 3,000 tons of glue Another eight plants 
consume as much tonnage of leather waste and make 2,000 tons of 
leatherwaste glue 

The Rohag also promotes sales of certam bone-glue producers, but 
not all that are organized for the purchase of bones 
Ossa A G fuer chenusche Industrie, Prague, has acquired the 

1.000. 000-crown foundation of Klattauer Fabrik chemischer Pro- 
dulvte A G vorm Kutscher, glue and gelatm factor, from the Bohe- 
mian Union Bank, the Bohemian Industnal Bank, and the Vienna 
Bank Union 

Ossa A G proposes to operate the EZlattauer property as an mde- 
pendent umt, after reorganization of its production facihties It is 
proposed to increase production of gelatm, for instance, which 
amounted previously to only 300 tons annually 
The Klattau company was founded in 1923 with an original capital 
of 8,000,000 crowns This was reduced m 1925 to 1,000,000 crowns, 

but agam raised to 4,000,000 crowns, dropping m 1027 back to 

1.000. 000 crowns* 



Ossa A G was loimded m 1926 to acqiiiie Czechoslovak plants of 
the A G fuel chenusche Indxistiie, of ^henna The company pio- 
duces bone glue It owns the entire shaie poitiolio of A G fuer 
chemische Industrie, in Taboi 

Ossa A G makes bone glue, fat, ash, and meal, as well as leather- 
waste products It has some expoit to the United States 

Potash — Except foi its pioduction of aiound 8,000 metiic tons 
annually of potassium carbonate fiom beet potash by-pioduct, vi- 
nasses, etc , Czechoslovakia is entiiely dependent on imports of 
soluble mineial salts for potash feitilizei, although noncommeicial 
alimite occurs m Caipathian Ruthenia Until 1928, official tiade 
figuies buUv all potash-iertihzei impoits in one figuie, but m the last 
two yeais they give a moie detailed itemization of impoits, accoiding 
to pure potash concentration of the natuial or refined salt Total 
potash-fertilizer impoits in 1925 amounted to 93,849 metnc tons, in 
192G to 80,982 tons, and in 1927 to 94,082 tons More detailed 
figiues of 1928 and 1929 impoits follow 

Potash-Fertilizer Imports into CzECHO‘^Lo^ iei v 


[In nietiic tons of potash] 


Item 

192S j 1029 

1 


47, 917 
3,044 
63, 7ril 

1 901 

39, 390 
2,104 
69, 0 )7 
22b 

PoKsh, i& to 2-* per cent 

to 4*4 per cent K-iO 

other por'sh _ __ _ __ - 

Total- 

116,683 

no, 777 



It is thus obseived that Czechoslovak potash imports, chiefly from 
Geimanv, but with some Polish contiibutions, attained peak in 1928 
vath 116,683 metiic tons 

Imported potash is handled by Kali A S , of Pi ague, capital 
750,000 crowns, sellmg foi the Franco-Geiman potash cartel 

FERTILIZER PRICES 

Puces of artificial fertihzeis in Czechoslovakia aie as follows 
Ppuces op Fertilizer in Czechosloi aki^ 


tin crowns per 100 kilos effective] 


Item ’ 

1914 

: 1930 

1 

Item 

1914 

1930 

Ammonium sulphate. 

Lh’le saltpeter 

1 1 

33 40 ' loO 0 ! 
20 00 1 104 0 i 

Potash net 

'supei phosphate net... 

10 10 I 

41 1 

79 4 
3 5 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

The center of the Czechoslovak heavy-cheimcals mdustiy is in 
noithwestern Bohemia, mthm oi neai an elhpse outlining valuable 
lignite deposits of particularly high caloiific value The Aussiger 
Yerem plants at Aussig and Falkenov, located in or near this terri- 
tory, account for the major share of the country's production of 
heavy chemicals In the vicinity, on the Elbe river, offering a cheap 
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means of transportation for essential chemical raw materials entering' 
and finished production leavmg the country, are located other im- 
portant producers of heavy chemicals, such as the Nestomitz soda- 
ash woiks, the A Schram superphosphate works, etc Incidentally, 
the heavy-chemicals mdustrv located in this region supplies advan- 
tageously the several flourishing Bohemian mdustnes m the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, such as the glass works, the soap mdustrv (of which 
the concern of Georg Schicht at Aussig is the dominant factor), 
the brewing mdustry, the paper and textiles branches, etc 

The next most important centei of Czechoslovak chemical develop- 
ment is located in the Moravska-Ostrava bituminous coal area, m 
the approximate north center of the Republic This coal is especially 
fitted for coking, which has attracted an appreciable iron and steel 
mdustry of chemical interest in its by-product yield of basic slag 
The by-product coking operation m a dozen plants m this distiict 
yields a sizeable supply of coal tar and its derivatives, ammoma for 
production of ammomum sulphate, mtnc acid, etc , and a surplus 
of gas that has already attracted at least one enterprise, the Czecho- 
slovak Nitrogen Works, at Marienberg, for its hydrogen separation 
for synthetic ammonia At Semtm-Pardubitz is located the Czecho- 
slovak Explosives Co , a viitual monopoly producer for mdus trial 
and military explosives, that is supphed mth a shaie of the Marien- 
berg plant’s synthetic ammoma, used for making mtnc acid for explo- 
sives manufacture Again, the coal-tar supply available there is 
processed primaiily by the Julius Reutgers Co , of Moiavska-Ostrava, 
a connection of the German Ruetgers Works Co 

Elsewhere, Czechoslovak chemical plants are widely scattered but 
their importance is secondary to those m heavy production in the 
teiritones referred to above The cities of Prague and Kolm m 
central Bohemia, close enough to ligmte and coal to be classed within 
the Bohemian chemical aiea, are centers of a varied Ime of chemical 
production, but Prague is rather the distribution center for much of 
this country’s chemical production Anothei notable center of chem- 
ical production is in Bratislava (Pressburg) in southern Slovakia, 
wheie the Dynamit-Nobel and Nobel-Bickford mdustriai-chemical 
plants are located, while many other chemical enterprises are also 
there The wood-distdlation mdustry, utilizmg the hardwood tim- 
ber reserves of Ruthema, aie located in the eastern part of Czecho- 
slovakia, formerly Hungary, the do m inant producer m this hne is 
the Clo tilde Co , in Velcky-Bockov, followed by the Szolyva com- 
pany m Svaljava, and the Bantlin Chemical Works of Perecin 

The salt situation, Government-controlled, is such that mmes lying 
m eastern Czechoslovakia can scarcely compete with industrial salt 
imported, chiefly fiom Germany, because the freight haul from the 
latter is cheaper (via the Elbe mostly) to western Bohemian plants, 
chief consumers, than the movement from Solnohrad and Presov m 
Slovalaa and Solotvina m Carpathian Ruthema wheie local salt is 
recovered Czechoslovakia does, however, supply its own consump- 
tion of edible salt 

ACIDS 

Sulphuric —Czechoslovak production of sulphuric acid has 
been mcreased in the last year oi so to a current output of aroimd 
300,000 metric tons or more of 60 per cent concentiation annually 
This increase is reflected m a downward movement of impoits from 



a peak of 3,863 metric tons in 1928 to only 885 tons m 1929 On the 
othei hand, exports consistently exceed imports of fuming sulphuiic 
(oleum) 

A scoie of plants make sulphuric acid, this production being closely 
associated with manufacture of supei phosphate, and ammonium sul- 
phate, located chiefly in Aussig, Kolin, Prerau, Petrovice, Sillein, 
Kasniau, Lobositz, and Bratislava 

Raw mateiial foi production of sulphuric acid is pnmaiily imported 
pyrites (221,842 tons in 1929), although some Slovakian pyrites seive 
as raw material, particulaily in plants m eastern Czechoslovakia 
The pimcipal consumers are the manufactuiers of superphosphate, 
but the glass, metals, and plastics mdustiies aie also heavj^ consumeis 
The follovung table shows the foieign trade of the country m sulphuric 
acid 

Czechoslovak Trade in Sulphuric Acid 


[In metric tons] 


Year 

Chamber 

Fummg 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 - 

5 
7S 
478 
1, 120 
3, 8f3 
885 

8 644 
8, 139 
6,337 
11, 824 
7,834 
4,240 

1 0 

0 5 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

20 0 

742 
66 
200 
754 
1,800 
1, 180 

v)2n 

1927 - - - - 

1928 - - — 

1929 — - - 



Hydrochloric acid — It is reckoned that Czechoslovakia produces 
from 40,000 to 50,000 metric tons annually of hydrochloric acid, both 
by the synthetic process and by interaction of sulphuiic acid on 
ordmarv salt, with a sodium-sulphate by-pioduct yield Production 
is virtually all turned mto chlorine compounds, notably bleaches, for 
which theie is an active demand in the textiles and paper mdustries, 
and chloi ates for explosives and p 3 motechmcs 

The Aussiger Verein leads production of hydiochloric acid (also a 
by-product m sodium-sulphate manufacture), which it turns back 
into its production of bleach (potassium hypochloiite), its chlorides 
of zinc, calcium, barium, etc , and its dyes and intermediates, sulphur 
chloride, etc 

The country's excess annual export of hydrochloric acid may be 
roughly figuied at about 1,000 tons 

Nitnc acid — Nitric acid is produced in Czechoslovakia by treat- 
ment of sodium niti ate with sulphuric acid, yielding sodium sulphate 
as a by-product Present production of nitric acid, however, about 
5,000 tons a year, is not sufficient for domestic requirements, m 1929 
the imports amoimted to 3,000 tons, more than double the exports 
Nitiogen &alts — ^A variety of nitrogen-salt products, some of which 
have already been mentioned, is produced Plants in Prague, Brunn, 
and Pupuwek, Moravia, make potassium nitrate from the mteraction 
of potassium chloride and sodium nitrate, but the demand was so 
large that 1,300 tons of the salt were imported in 1929 Local gas 
waters are exploited some'what for a production of ammomum car- 
bonate and chloride, while the cyanogen salts are available in waste 
gas masses and in molasses vinasse, the latter being treated by the 
Kaliwerke A G of Koim 




Phosphonc acid — Only one Czechoslovak plant, Alvtienfabrik ziir 
Erzeugimg von Chemikalien, m Kolin, makes phosphoric acid, along 
with elemental phosphorus for the local match industry 

The film of A Schram, of Lobositz, on the Elbe, makes sodium 
phosphate fiom bone ash 

O 7 game acids — Owing to the development of its ancient wood- 
distillation industry, centered in the hardwood aieas of eastern 
Czechoslovakia, the country is not only potentially self-contained, 
but expoits acetic acid and other by-products of destructive wood 
distillation Czechoslovak production of acetic acid may be reckoned 
at 2,000 to 3,000 metric tons annually, according to one well-mformed 
local authority The country exports an average of 1,000 tons of 
concentrated acetic acid annually, importing virtually none It 
might be noted that in 1927 exports reached 2,045 tons 
Formic acid for consumption chiefly by local textile and leather 
manufactuiers is made as a sideline in certain sulphuric acid plants 
here 

The Aussiger Verein makes a Ime of synthetic oxalic acid and 
oxalates chiefly for consumption by the textile and leather blanches 
An estimate of production of foimic and oxalic acids and their salts 
is around 3,000 tons annually 

Tartaric acid is not produced in Czechoslovakia This acid and 
its salts must be imported, chiefly from Germany and Austria, 
although Chemosan Hellco A G , of Troppau, specializes to some 
extent m pharmaceutical taitaiic-acid pieparations 
Joh David Starck Co , of Kasniau, has just gone into production 
of citric acid fiom molasses, pioposmg to develop sufficient output 
to permit an eventual export 

The firm of Eng Buiianek, of Ostromer, Bohemia, is produemg 
lactic acid, and proposes to develop certain lactates, by a fermenta- 
tion process from molasses and potatoes 

Salicylic acid is produced by Kolmer Alctien Fabrik zur Erzeugung 
von Chemikalien, m Kolin 

BASES 

Soda ash and sodium salts — Czechoslovakians well-developed soap, 
glass, biemng (malt tieatment), papei, and cotton-textiles industries 
are important consimieis of soda ash The local pioduction of 90,000 
tons a year is not sufficient to supply the demand, and impoits have 
ranged from 18,000 tons in 1924 to more than 25,000 tons m 1929 
The only plant m Czechoslovakia producing soda ash is that of the 
Nestomitzei Solvay Weike at Nestomitz, on the Elbe River, a member 
of the Aussigei Veiem 'S 

Production of caustic soda, reaching possiblv 20,000 tons annually, 
is accounted foi by the Aussiger Verem and the Solvay works at 
Nestomitz The lattei operates the modern elect! oly tic beU process 
and IS developmg a production that diopped imports to 555 tons in 
1929 against a peak of 2,270 tons m 1^24 



Czechoslovak Foreign Trade in Soda Ash and Caustic Soda 

[In metric tons] 


Year 

Calcined 

Crude carbonate 
cr j stals 

Caustic soda (solid) 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1924 - 

18 129 

1 

351 0 

0 3 

2, 270 
1, 295 
453 

1 6 

1925 . 

20, 812 


21 5 

2 0 

11 0 
37 0 

1926>._ — 

19, 176 


1 S 

8 

1927 - 

18, 154 

24 

12 4 

1 

9 

4 0 

1928 

25,839 
25,254 1 

1 

10 

12 0 

; 16 

1,067 

555 

21 0 

1929 - 

3 

25 0 

22 0 

35 0 



Hydrous sodium sulphate and anhydrous salt cake are made by 
the Aussiger Verein and in smaller quantity by 14 other plants 
It is estimated that current annual production reaches around 25,000 
tons of sodium sulphate, consumed mostly by the industries makmg 
glass, ultramine, sulphate cellulose, etc Production is somewhat 
less now than previously, owmg to mcreasmg prefeience for soda ash 
by local glass manufacturers 

Most pioducers make sodium sulphate by treating ordinary salt 
Viuth sulphuric acid, others process to sodium sulphate the sodium 
bisidphate by-product fiom mtric-acid manufacture It is interest- 
ing to compare these processes with that used by the Kaiseroda works 
in Germany (Wmtershall potash concern), which freezes solutions of 
Its waste sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate to pioduce sodium 
sulphate and magnesium chloride 

StiU msufScient m home supply, Czechoslovakia imported 5,157 
tons of Glauber salt m 1929 against exports of 1,381 tons Imports 
are mainly from Geimany 

The Aussiger Verein, leading m this production, supphes Czecho- 
slovalaa with, the bulk of its sodium sulphide, used m dyeing and tan- 
mng processes Its annual output may be aiound 3,000 tons 

^othei 3,000 tons of sodium sulphite and perhaps 1,000 to 2,000 
tons of sodium hyposulphite, used as antichlor, bleach, and in photo- 
graphy, are produced m Aussig, in Tioppau and in Zuckmantel near 
Tephtz Czechoslovalaa exported 1,565 metric tons of sulphite, 
bisulphite, and hyposulphite of sodium m 1929 compared with 
imports of only 44 tons 

Agam, a few smaller enterprises make some 4,000 tons annually 
of watei glass, or sodium sihcate (and potassium sihcate), for con- 
sumption mainly in the soap, textile, and petroleum-refining mdustnes. 

The Aussig works also produce some metalhc sodium, sodium per- 
oxide, and sodium perborate 

Compounds of potassium — Czechoslovakia produces, chiefly from 
residual wastes m its spirits and sugar industries but also from wood 
ash and wool, about 8,000 tons annually of potassium carbonate 
The Kolmer Spiritus und Pottasche Fabrik A G and the Kahwerke 
A G , both of Kolm, are identified with this production It has 
already been noted that Kahwerke A G figures in production of 
sodium cyanide fiom its xnoUasses vmasse, source also of some car- 
bonate of potassium It is notable that Czechoslovakia exports some 
2,000 tons annually of potassium carbonate 
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This industry also produces lesser quantities of muriate and sul- 
phate of potash fiom its available wastes 

Of smaller impoitance is pioduction of caustic potash, made 
electrolytic ally by Aussiger Verein in an operation parallelmg that 
of caustic-soda manufactme 

While its caustic-potash (solid j trade, involvmg 46 tons exports 
and 18 tons imports in 1929, is too mconsideiable to trace, an appre- 
ciable export tiade is evident in potassium carbonate 


Czechoslovak Fobeign Tkade in Potassium Cabbonate 
[I n metric tons] 


Year 

85 per cent or less 
KaCOa 

85 per cent or more 
K 2 GO 3 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1924 

243 


174 

60 

1925 

716 


787 


1926 - 

891 


1, 447 


1927 

1,568 


'699 

1 

1928 - 

1,410 

4 

759 

57 

1929 - 

532 ’ 

60 

1,450 

5 







Other bases —Electrolytic production of hydrochloric acid, of course, 
peimitb other commeicial recoveries, as of chlorme and its compounds, 
notably bleaches (hypochloiites), for which Czechoslovakia has a good 
demand m its textiles and paper mdustiy, and of chlorates for ex- 
plosives and pyrotechnics Thus the Aussiger Verem plants at 
Aussig and Hruschau, and others at Zuckmantel and Velky-Bockov 
are partly specialized on bleaching salt (potassium hypochlorite) 
made m revolving furnaces and with a content of 36 per cent effective 
chlorme, sold to the textile mills for dyes manufacture and as dis- 
infectant and insecticide 

The above-mentioned plants along with others m Brux (Most), 
Plague, and Olmutz make also the chlorates of potassium, while in 
Aussig, Komotau, and Bratislava are produced barium chloride, used 
agamst boiler-scale formation The latter is produced sufficiently to 
pernnt an export that amounted to 2,295 tons m 1929 (imports 4 tons). 

The Aussiger Verein now produces hquid chlorine, used chiefly m 
the cellulose and paper industry, from electrolysis of muriate of 
potash, the latter being procured partly from domestic law materials, 
notably from the residual wastes of the alcohol and sugar industries. 

Aussig also makes sulphur chloride, and at Hruschau is produced 
some 2,000 tons annually of chlorsulfo acid, for the rubber- vulcamza- 
tion process, while other plants make zinc chloride, used as a wood 
preseivative for railway ties, and tin chloiide, reduction agent and 
mordant m dyeing and prmtmg plants 

METALUC COMPOUNDS 

The Bohemian glass industry creates a demand for compoimds of 
fluorine for etchmg, frosting, and making special glass that is met 
by manufacturers m Aussig, and elsewhere, producing hydrogen 
fluonde, sodium acid fluonde, artificial cryolite (calcium fluoride), etc. 



Compounds of aluminum, used in dyeing, papei treatment, and 
tanning, all of which are sizeable industiies, are made by certain 
factois, chiefly Montan & Indus tiialwerke vorm Joh David Starck, 
m Kasnian near Pilsen, nialong chiefly alum (potassmm-alununum 
sulphate) and pure aluminum sulphate Some aluminum acetate is 
made in Rumbuig and in Zuckmantel 

Sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc, for varied blanches of mdustiy 
hut for horticultuial insecticide (vineyards) especially, aie made m 
Aussig, Komotau, and Petrovice, the leading pioducer being the 
Phoenixhuetter Kupfer\utriolfabrik, m Epeiies, Slovalaa Pioduc- 
tion of these sulphates permitted an expoit of non sulphate m 1929 
amounting to 2,885 tons 

Chrome salts aie made m Nestomitz, Kasman, and Zuckmantel 
Manganates and permanganates of potassium and sodium, disin- 
fectants, and oxidizing agents are made in Aussig and Komotau 
Chromium and manganese oies, howevei, must be imported 

Scatteied plants make the compounds of magnesium, chiefly 
chloride, sulphate, and carbonate, for wood preseiving, textile dress- 
mg, paper sizing, filler, and source of caibon dioxide These com- 
pounds are made from German potash salts 

Borax raw material is, of couise, a substantial impoit, aiound 3,000 
tons enteiing the market in 1929 for lefimng bv local factors, chiefly 
m Aussig (Aussigei Boraxwerke Bakei and Geistley and Boiochema, 
Masata & Co , with a plant at Uhrmeves) 

COAL-TAR DISTILLATION 

The coke and gas plants, primal ily in the Moiavska-Ostrava dis- 
trict, produced 130,000 metnc tons of coal tai in 1929, fuithei fzac- 
tionated chiefly by the Julius Ruetgers Werke, of Moiavska-Ostrava. 
Still insufficient in supply, Czechoslovalaa imported in 1929 aiound 
10,000 tons of coal tai above exports 
Comparative production of coal tar and fi actions is given in the 
following figures 

Czechoslovak Coal Tar By-product Production 


[In metric tons] 


Item 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Item 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total 

100,000 

120,000 

130,000 

Phenols 

Cresols 

Naphthalene 

270 
810 
950 ! 
120 

26,000 

300 
900 
2, 600 
160 

28,000 

430 

700 

3,000 

260 

32,000 

20,000 

040 

CQ 

1,050 

25,000 

900 

100 

GOO 

29,000 

1,000 

120 

700 

Toluol, pure 

Xvlol, pure 

Sohent naphtha 

Crude anthiacene 

V ood-preservmg oils 
(hea-vy coal tar oils) 


The Czechoslovak coal-tar mdustiy now markets a Ime including 
piepaied tai and pitch grades, tai oils and lubricants, carbolineum, 
coal-tar asphalt (pitch), roof board, msulatmgs, etc Leading con- 
sumers are the some 70 roof-boaid producers, whose consumption 
ma3" be gauged from the fact that they dispose of over 100,000 tons 
annually They are associated m a pui chasing and sales caitel, 
primarily to stabilize prices 

Some plants, particularly the Aussiger Verein, also refine coal tar to 
pyridine, phenol, and toluol for solvent, disinfectant, and denatunng 
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purposes Further special piocessmg produces trimtrophenol (picric 
acid) and tiimtro toluol for explosives and salicyhc acid foi pharma- 
ceuticals and synthetic aromatics 

Available foreign trade figuies indicate an export of 13,735 metric 
tons of coal and hgnite tai pitch in 1929 (impoits 2,737 tons) and 
26,917 tons of benzol-senes oils, including wood-pieseiving oils 
(imnoits 146 tons) 

Wood-preseivmg cartel — Consumers of hea^^" coal-tar oils for wood 
preseiving aie associated m a caitel, so-called “Piodiinp’^ (abbre- 
viating its Czechoslovak name) sales office of Umted Wood-Presei ving 
Works in Czechoslovakia (Ltd ), of Pi ague This cartel is also con- 
cerned with, lationahzation of consumption by its membership, which 
includes the following 

1 Boehmerwald Holzimpraegnierveike A G, Strakonitz 

2 Chemische Fabnk und Holzimpraegnierwerk A Formandl, Brodek near 
Prerau 

3 “Kansea” A G Holzimpraegnierwerke und Chemische Fabnken, Prague 

4 Boehmisch-Maehnsche Holzimpraegmerwerke A G , Bruenn 

5 “Hrdliczka” Holzimpraegmerwerke, Bj^&tritz 

Consumption capacity of the Czechoslovak wood-preserving works 
IS said to be aroimd 500,000 cubic meteis of wood annually 

Coal-tar dyes — The figure of production of coal-tar dj^es by the 
sole manufacturer, the xlussiger Verem, is reckoned at 1,500 to 2,000 
tons annually Against this figure, impoits of all coal-tar dyes listed 
m official tiade figures amounted to about 4,500 metric tons in 1929 

The Aussigei Veiem produces sulphui and anthraqiumne dyes, but 
no indigo 


Net Imports of Coal-T-vr Dyes into Czechoslovakia 
[I n metric tons] 


Year 

Sulphur 

black 

Anthra 

qmnone 

dyes 

Indigo 

Other 

d>es 

1924 

329 

221 

55 

3,247 
2,464 
1, 6bl 
2, 345 
2, 790 

192o 

334 

86 

196 

1926 

412 

73 

338 

1927 

463 

J 139 

3SS 

1928 

449 

111 

432 

1929 - 

420 

120 

443 

3, 107 



While the Julius Ruetgeis works has a reported capacity of con- 
sumption in its thiee plants of 100,000 metric tons of crude tar and 
25,000 tons of ciude benzol, certain othei small refineis aie extendmg 
then pioduction i ange to mclude light, heavy, and anthiacene oils, and 
in cases to fine chenncals, although the lattei aie not exploited gieatly 
“Medica^^ Aktienfabnk chemischer und thei apeutischer Produkte, 
of Prague, is identified with coal tai phaimaceuticals production 

WOOD DISTILLATION 

While mention has already been made of production of acetic acid 
by the destructive distillation of wood, the local prodiiceis, located 
chiefly m the haidwood areas of Caipathian Euthenia, supply con- 
siderable amounts of other wood-distdlation products, mcludmg wood 
charcoal, lime acetate, methanol, wood tar, and acetone, all of winch 
are potential exports Present lime-acetate production is figured at 



from 15,000 to 17,000 tons annually, while wood-methanol output is 
reckoned at from 3,000 to 4,000 tons The seven wood-distillate 
producers are 

1 Bantlm’sche Chemische Fabriken A G , Perecm, Ruthenia 

2 Chemische Fabrik Smolemce Josef Palffv, Smolenice, Slovakia 

3 Kommanditgesellschaft Dr Blasberg & Co , Likier, Slovakia 

4 Clotilde A G fuer Chemische Industrie, Velky Bockov, Ruthenia 

5 “Szoljva^’ HoIz\ erkohlungs A G, Svaljava, lluthema 

6 Blumherg & Rindskopf, Zuckmantel, Bohemia 

7 J Roethlmgshoefer, Drozdov, Bohemia 

A foimer large producer, Union A G , of Aussig, is repoited m 
hquidation, its pioduction to be taken over by the Clotilde company. 

The cartel of the Czechoslovak wood distillers, so-called “Acetic^' 
Sales OflB.ce for Wood Distillation Products (Ltd ), of Prague, formed 
m 1920, includes the above companies 

The following table gives the Czechoslovak foreign trade in wood 
distillates 


Net Exports of Wood Distillates from Czechoslovakia 

[In metric tons] 


Year 

1 

Wood 

charcoal 

Calcium 

acetate 

Wood 

tar 

Meth- 

anol 

Acetone 

Concen- 

trated 

acetic 

acid 

1924. 

29 023 

1,246 

1 149 

1, 915 

973 

783 

1925 

42,393 

1, 394 

192 

2,018 

866 

1,456 

1926. 

51, 779 

3, 065 

1 27 

2 721 

655 

1,422 

1927 

57,429 ; 

4, 546 

1107 

2,602 

483 

2 039 

1928 

63,331 I 

6, 480 

603 

3, 723 

676 

1, 689 

1929 

58,231 

8,819 

1 19 

2,869 

541 

654 


1 Net imports 

ALCOHOL 


Alcohol production amounted to 615,887 hectpliters m the year 
ended August 31, 1929, a pioduction that permitted an export of 
3,395 metric tons in the calendar year 1929 The bulk of production 
is by agricultural and industrial enterprises, respectively accountmg 
for approj^ately 70 per cent and 30 per cent. 

Regulation of alcohol production and distribution is a Government 
monopoly provided for by decree of August 1, 1923, which transferred 
the alcohol admmistration to a private cartel, Company for Alcohol 
Sales, of Prague, capital 20,000,000 crowns It is directed by repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural cooperative distillers, industrial dis- 
tillers, and alcohol refiners 

Under the Government decree, production is allocated among 
agricultural and industrial distiUers on an annual contingent plan; 
imports (on which the duty may be considered virtually prohibitive) 
are subjected to Federal permit, and prices are fixed 

Production is primarily from potatoes, molasses, sugar beets, malt, 
com, and other materials 


Consumption op Raw Materials in Czechoslovak Alcohol Production 

[In metric tons] 


Year 

Potatoes 

Molasses 

Sugar 

beets 

Malt 

Com 

Other 

1034-25 

180,772 

234,896 

142.757 

306,087 

110,464 
103,895 
107, 683 
87, 659 

51, 716 
61, 836 
70, 091 
56 410 

10 021 

15 876 


1925-26 

ll' 502 

7 993 

i, TOO 

1 357 

1025-27 A-Jk- 

8* 517 

12* 723 

99’J' 

1027-28 

13^ 557 

dVR 

i., ddl 

1 435 
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Coi responding production theiefrom was as follows 


Hectoliters 

1924-26 563,872 

1926-26 680,010 

1926-27 515,857 


Hectoliters 


1927- 28 585, 287 

1928- 29 615,887 

1929- 30 (estimated) 644, 000 


A 20 per cent increase in alcohol production in 1930-31 was plo^n.ded 
for by the Ministry of Finance to relieve a situation of potato over- 
production 

The alcohol monopoly also administers production of ^^Dynalkol/^ 
a gasoline-alcohol mixture for motor fuel comparable with the Geiman 
^^Monopolm 

OTHER PRODUCTS 


Lacqvers — It is estimated that Czechoslovakia produces about 
3,000 metric tons of lacquers annually, this industry consummg rosins, 
copal, shellac, amber, etc , m solution in making lacquers, varnishes, 
polishes, etc 

The industry is widely scattered, but lies mainly in Bohemia, vnth 
Prague and Aussig as the chief centers Supplied, however, vuth 
special lacquers from abroad, local production is doubtless oversatu- 
rated All kinds of lacquers are made locally 

Mineral 'pigments — Czechoslovak mineral-pigment plants produce 
a considerable variety of the pigments, mcluding zinc white, gray, 
and hthopone in quantities which may approximate 20,000 metric 
tons annually, pernnttmg an export Another half-dozen plants also 
make lead pigments, notably white lead, etc , but they must be 
imported m addition 

Ultramarine is also produced m an approximate amount of 3,000 
to 4,000 tons annually, while other manufacturers produce yellow, 
red, and green eaith pigments 

A modest effort is made, notably, at Hruschau, to produce quahty 
carbon black, but Czechoslovakia still imports some quantities 

Furthermore, Czechoslovakia produces consideiable print colors, 
but imports, under treaty arrangement, from Germany, according to 
the amount of local pioduction 

Tanning extracts — Local growths of chestnut, oak, and pme supply 
plants, ctuefly m Wilsdorf-Bodenbach and Piobstau-Teplice, with a 
share of their raw material for producmg tanning extracts, w^hile 
other woods are imported It is calculated that Czechoslovakia has 
a capacity for consumption of 120,000 tons of barks and wood, and 
produces some 50,000 tons of taniung extracts annually 

Soaps and candles — Led by the Georg Schicht A G (^^Ehda”), 
of Aussig, capital 70,000,000 crowns, and the ^^Saponia” United Bo- 
hemian Soap and Candle Factories Co , of Prague-Niisle, with fac- 
tories m Jaromer, Oderberg, etc , the Czechoslovak soap mdustiy 
accounts for aioimd 80,000 tons of soap annually, some plants produc- 
ing a line of candles amounting to about one-half this country's 
output of 6,000 tons a year The soap plants make a complete range 
of product, mcluding powders 

ulycei m — A few of the local soap plants recover by-product glycerm 
m their manufacture, perhaps some 3,000 tons annually, while more 
ciude glycerin is impoited for refinmg and reexpoit 

Cosmetics and essential oils — Manufacture of fine soaps, cosmetics, 
and peifumes, as of the ^^Ehda” Parfum Gesellschaft m b H., of 



Aussig-Schreckenstem, subsidiary of the Schicht company, takes con- 
siderable quantities of essential oils and essences, largely imported, 
as indeed are toiletries m general About 15 plants make cosmetics 
and perfumes 

Local essential-oil production is restricted to a few domestic 
growths, mcludmg coriander, juniper, fennel, caraway, and angelica 
Other oils, produced from various plant components, pmnarily of 
domestic origin, are diU, hops, paisley, pine needle, etc 
Available trade figures mdicate that Czechoslovalaa imported 
23,000 kilos of laurel (bay), rosemary, jumper, and light camphor 
ods in 1929, along with another 191,000 kilos of essential oils not 
specially mentioned Exports of both were but 20,000 kilos m the 
year 

Pharmaceuticals — Czechoslovak pharmaceutical production is not 
specially advanced, so that the country imports, subject to ofSoial 
analysis and approval of medicinals, largely from Germany 
The Aiissiger Verem had a pharmaceutical department makmg 
synthetic fever-reduction agents, but abandoned this production, 
Oderberger Chemische Werke A G has a saccharme-manufacturmg 
monopoly, the Medica company of Prague and elsewhere makes a 
range of products, mcludmg radioactive waters, compresses, and 
tablets, a field of research and development also followed by the 
Aktienfabnk zur Erzeugung von Chemikalien, of Kolin, which made 
a contract in 1927 for use of radium belongmg to the State works at 
Joachimsthal Agam, a plant m Troppau specializes to some extent 
on tartanc-acid preparations, bandages, and vaseline Local develop- 
ment of bandages and compresses permits some export 

Matches and Explosives — The “Solo’’ Vereimgte Czechoslovalasche 
Zuendholz und Chemische Fabriken A G , with headquarters m 
Prague, but with plants widely scattered throughout the Repubhc, 
has a virtual monopoly production of matches 

A state-controlled monopoly on explosives for military and mdustrial 
consumers apphes to the Czechoslovak Explosives Co (Czechoslo- 
vakische Explosivstoffwerke A G ), vuth Prague headquarters, but 
with its key plant at Semtm, near Pardubitz, m Bohemia This 
company is said to produce some 5,000 tons of industnal explosives 
annually, mcludmg safety explosives of ammomum mtrate, mtro- 
glycerm, powders, monomtrotoluol, dim tro toluol, and trmitro- 
toluol, mtrocellulose, collodion, picnc acid, bisulphate, zentralit, 
diphenylamme, nitnc acid, etc 

Igmtion articles, however, are further manufactured by certam 
other works, led by the Dynaimt-Nobel group, chiefly m Bratislava, 
the Zuendhuetchen und Patronenfabnk vorm Selher und Bellot, 
and G Roth A G , of Bratislava The State monopoly on explosives 
has forced these works to the alternative of makmg heavy chemicals 
also 
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Leading Czechoslovak factors m this branch, organized in their 
so-called “Armaz” cartel, include. 

1 Skoda Works, Prague, mam plant m Pilsen 

2 Czechoslo\ak Explosues Works Co , Prague (Semtin) 

3 Kapsel und Munitionsfabnk, \orm Sellier und Belot, Prague and 

Bratislava 

4 Pressburger Munitionsfabnk und Eisen und Metallgiesserei J Roth 

A G , Bratisla\ a 

5 Dynamit-Nobel, Bratisla\a 

6 Nob.l-Bickford, Trencm 

7 Scliiam, Kunstduenger und Schwefelsaeurefabrik, Prague 

8 Jan Anders, Chiast near Pilsen 

9 Jan3cek, Prague 

10 *‘S)lo,” Budgets, Schuettenhofen, Lipmk, Troppau, Polstrum, and 

Tuernau (match monopoly) 

11 Srb u St>&, Prague 

12 J Hoffmann, Pilsen 

13 Nimrod Factories, Kryvy 

14 Hajec, Prague 

15 J Rivnac, Karhn 


[Properly qualified American firms interested in seeking new Czechoslovak 
business may piocure a selected hst of prospective agents upon application to 
the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ] 
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* The new factory m boratm, built ni 1028, is operated by an Independent company, Synthesia Chemischo Fabrik A G , Prague 

* Shares partly ow ned by Qehe & Co , Dresden, Germany 
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FOREWORD 


The sawmill and woodworking industries of the countries of central 
and eastern Europe are characterized, in the mam, by large numbers of 
small establishments, most of which use very httle, if any, machmery 
except of the simplest types Economic and financial conditions 
existmg at piesent militate against anj" extensive installations of more 
modern and efficient equipment Ameiican machmeiy has been m- 
troduced m some of the countries and has established a reputation 
foi speed, effective operation, and high pioduction It is believed 
that more of it could be sold there if service could be assured and long- 
term credit arrangements made 

The competition foi sales of sawmill and woodworking machinery 
on the markets covered by this bulletin is, in geneial, very keen 
In Germany there are domestic manufactuiers ivhich not only supply 
most of the domestic market but export to all the othei European 
countries as well Austiia, too, has a well developed mdiistiy pro- 
ducing such equipment, and it supplies consider ably more than half 
of the domestic demand Other European manufacturers, particu- 
larly Swedish, British, and Belgian, compete for the trade, they have 
an ob^uous advantage over Amencan producers m then proximity 
to the markets 

This bulletm describes the sawmill and woodwoikmg mdustiies of 
centi al and eastern Europe, showing the timber resources, the types 
and origm of the machinery m use, production and sales methods 
followed, and othei factois bearing on the market for sawmill and 
woodivorkmg machmery m that territory It is one of a senes covermg 
woild markets now being made available to American producers by 
the Industrial Machinerv Division of the Buieau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce That division wuU be glad to furnish more 
detailed mformation on specific recjuest. 

WiuLiAM L Cooper, Director ^ 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

August, 1930 
n 



MARKETS FOR SAWMILL AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


GERMANY 

B> Janies E W illis, jr , American Trade Commissioner, Berlin 


SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

Germany has large areas devoted to the production of timbei, and 
forestry has been intensively practiced for generations In the extent 
of its forests, Germany takes fourth place among the Euiopean coun- 
tries Accoidmg to the last offic al survey, for the year 1926-27, 
German forested areas amounted to approximately 13,000,000 hec- 
tares, or about 32,000,000 acres 

By far the greater part of German forest land is covered by softwood 
trees, which compiise moie than 75 pei cent of the total The follow- 
ing figures show the amount of land devoted to the pioduction of the 
various lands of timber 

Million 

bectaic® 


Pine and laich 6 46 

Hpiuce 3 06 

Fir 41 

Oak 1 03 

Beech 1 87 

Birch and alder 39 


Softwoods glow m all parts of Germany, the principal areas be ng 
the Province of Brandenburg, southern Bavaria, Baden, Wuittem- 
berg. Lower Silesia, East Prussia, and Thuringia Pme and European 
larch aie found chiefly in the northern and eastern sections of the 
country, w th spruce "and hr predominating in the south and west 
The largest areas devoted to deciduous woods are m Hessen-Nassau, 
Baden, the Rlune Piovmces, and East Prussia 

The carefully conserved forest aieas of Germany produce a rela- 
tively laige amount of useful timber Accoidmg to official statistics 
coveimg the year 1926-^7, total production amounted to about 

42.000. 000 cubic meteis Of this, 25,000,000 cubic meters were lum- 
bei and 17,000,000 cubic meters fuel and waste wood Coniferous 
trees supplied 21,600,000 cubic meters, or about 80 per cent of the 
bit-n W produced Of this, 10,200,000 cubic meteis were pine and 
larch, and 8,400,000 cubic meters spruce and fii Wood production 
from deciduous trees amounted to 3,400,000 cubic meteis, of which 
2,700,000 were hardwood 

Despite every effort made in conservation, Germany is unable to 
supply the demands for lumber of a growing population of more than 

60.000. 000 people Accoidmg to official figures, the total consump- 
tion of lumber m Geimany now amounts to approximately 39,000,000 

( 1 ) 



cubic luetcrs annually hefoie stated^ domestic pi eduction is 

about 25,000,000 cubic ineteib, it is necessaiy, thoietoie, to mipoit 
rougWr 14,000,000 cubic ineteis, oi 36 per cent of the coimtiv’s 
leqiurcinents The foreign woods used aie largely soltvyoods, 
impoits of which haye mci eased consideiably since the war Imports 
ot beech haye deci eased by louglily one-tlurd dining th^ same peiiod 
The most important countries supplying coinleious logs aie Poland, 
CzechosloA-akia, Aiistiia, Finland, and Russia These woods are 
impel ted m laige quantities in the foim ot squaies for lesawing fiom 
the United States, Rumania, Sweden, and the Baltic States Poland, 
Yngr:hiyiH, and Czechosloyalaa supply laige quantities ot oak and 
beech, yhile softwoods aie impoited principally fiom Fiench West 
Afiica and Poland Laige quantities of cabinet yoods, such as 
walnut and mahogany, aie also impoited m laige quantities, especially 
fci the yeneci industry 

Lumbering is not piacticed on such a large scale as m the United 
States, and loi ihis leason it is not necessaiy oi practicable to employ 
mechcuiicai methods to the same extent The miUs aie, in general, 
located near the scene of operations, and long hauls aie the exception, 
log lailways aie not used to any extent Cableways aie employed 
m ceitam sections of Bay ana and othei mountainous chstiicts 

It IS not the gencial pi act ice to float logs on the German sti earns 
•in3. n^^eis The location ot the sawmills in the vicmitv of lumbering 
opeietions makes tins imnecessaiy in most cases Pic'suous to the 
wax laige quantities of logs weie floated from Poland to supply the 
nulls m the Piovince of Brandenburg, but the development of the 
Polish saymuil industiy has restricted these impoits somewhat 

Gieat caie is used in the felling of tiees so that theie may be as 
little waste as possible Saws aie veiy geneially used In this 
connection it may be stated that the small chain-type savv" operated 
by a gasoline engme is finding mci eased favor and that seveial 
Geiman makes have been developed which are said to be well adapted 
to the woik These aie used not only for felling trees but also for the 
buclang-iip ot the tiee mto logs Electiic-diiven types have been 
developed for boltmg or leciittmg logs at the imU 

Tractois are used to some extent lor haulmg logs from the woods, 
but, m general, the logs aie loaded on. trucks and transported to the 
mill or railioad siding by hoises or othei draft animals 

EXTE^T OP INDUSTRY 

Although loggmg and saw milhng aie not cairied on m Geimany as 
extensively as m the Umted States, they are both exceedmgly impor- 
tant and well developed mdiistiies 

Diir ng the 50 yeais prior to the outbreak of the World War, the 
number of sawimlls in Geimany incieased slowly, and since that time 
has shown a shght deciease According to the latest official survey, 
for 1925, there weie m Germany 15,619 sawimlls, employmg 134,191 
persons This figure mcludes not only sawmills m the ordinary sense 
of the term, but also those combmed with pulp mills and those used 
m connection with woodworlong plants m general Of these, 9,251, 
or approximately 75 per cent, were small plants employmg 10 peisons 
or less The total number of employees m these small mills was only 
26,658, or 19 1 per cent of the total for the industry A total of 



2,630 medium-sized opeiations, having from 11 to 50 workers each 
gave employment to 60,786 peisons, or 43 6 per cent of the total 
personnel The number of laiger plants, employing over 50 persons 
each, was 534, with 52,074 employees, or 37 3 per cent of the woikers 
in the mdustiy From these figuies it can be seen that at the present 
time bv lar the gi^ater pait of the German sawimll mdustiy 's pioduc- 
tion comes fiom the medium and largei sized plants 

Sowmills may be found m almost every part of Geimany, but the 
greatest centrahzation occurs in the more heavily foiested aieas, 
especially wheie water power is available, as in Bavaiia, theEizgebiige, 
the Riesengebiige, the Haiz Mountains, sections of Thurmgia and 
Baden, and m the moie mountainous regions of the Rhmeland The 
Province of Brandenburg is also an important sawmill distiict 
Some of the most important mills are located m Hambuig, Biemen, 
Luebeck, and othei poits ol entiy for the sawing of timber imported 
in the form of logs, squaies, cants, etc The sawmills of east Piussia 
are also of great importance 

As has been pieviously stated, Geimany is dependent on foreign 
countries foi a large part of its wood reqmrements, and the production 
of its savmiills is piacticaliy all consumed at home Eveiy effoit is 
made to avoid long-distance shipments, and wheie possible, the out- 
put of the mills is sold locall}" 

T'iPE OF LUMB1.R PRODUCED 

The output oi Geiman sawmills is, in general, veiy similai to that 
produced m the United States and is marketed as pranks, beams, 
joists, scantlings, and othei usual commeicial loims In the case of 
softwoods, such as pine and spruce, planks and boaids aie sawn and 
edged As contrasted to this, it is a common piactice to leave 
haidwoods imedged, m oidei to effect maximum utilization of the 
entile piece 

EQUirVENT 

As might be expected m such a highly industiialized countiy as 
Germany, sawmill as well as other woodworking machinery has been 
highly developed ’and is extensively manufactuied The mill equip- 
ment IS piedominantly of Geiman oiigin, although a ceitam amount 
IS impoited from Scandinavian countries, especially Sweden Saw- 
mill machinery from other coimtiies is so little used that ii may be 
consideied negligible 

The compaiatively small size of Geiman native timbei, and the 
fact that the quality of the lumbei can be judged fiom an inspection 
of the outside of the log, have contributed laigely to the common 
adoption of the fianie gang saw Local maniifactuiers have pio- 
duced that type loi many yeais and it is consideied satisfactoiy as 
regards both design and performance 

The band miU finds its gieatest application in the sawing of haid- 
wood and valuable imported woods, where economy and the selection 
of clear, high-quality lumber is a matter of prime impoitance The 
horizontal type of band mill is most common, although the veitical 
type is used to some extent, particulaily in plants of small size In 
this connection it may be stated that certain German manufactuiers 
build small vertical mills especially designed foi the smallei wood- 
woikmg plants Veitical gang saws aie used to some extent It is 



undei-.tuod that Geinian band-mill manufacturers are encountering 
pure competition iiom Belgian pioduceis 

The compaiativelv small size of the German foiests does not, m 
geneial, lavoi the use of poi table sammlls Some of them aie manu- 
iactuied, but it is undeistood that they aie mostly for expoit Cir- 
culai saws aie used piimarily foi ti miming and edging 

The types of carnages used do not differ essentially fiom the 
standaid ilmeiican practice Those foi band mills are usually an 
mtegial pait ot the machine and aie controlled by lope feed Two 
to foul carnages are ordinaiily employed in connection with gang 
saws, dependmg on the size ot the work They aie of good design, 
veiv often eci nipped with antifriction bearings The mam infeed 
carnages aie eqiupped with devices for turning the log befoie it enters 
the gang and loi leleasing it befoie the timber is fully sawed In 
gang sawing the log is fed by fluted lolleis, many of which are designed 
to adjust themselves automaticallv to the size of the logs This 
teatuie is found pimcipally in the high-speed machines 

The lai gei and moie modern German sawmills are equipped with 
up-to-date equipment foi the handling of logs and lumbei, although 
not on the same scale as in the very large mills of the United States 
In the smaller plants hand laboi is employed to a much gi eater degree, 
but even small opeiators aie exeitmg every efloit to cut laboi costs 
by the installation of mechanical eqiupment wheievei possible 
Piactically eveiy German savuniU oi any size has a soitmg pond, and 
log convevois aie invariably used 

The limited tmibei lesoiirces of Geimany and the necessity for 
the gieatest economy m the production of lumber have led to the 
adoption of the most efficient equipment wherever possible The 
mill equipment is, in geneial, satistactoiy, althouG:h theie is a demand 
foi impioved methods and maclunery piovided it can be pioved 
that they wall effect econonues, and if pui chases can be financed 
In this connection it should be remembeied that equipment is depre- 
ciated much more slowly than m the United States 

Steam is the most important source of power m the Geiman 
sawmill mdustiv, although ^vater povei is used to a considerable 
extent, especially m the smaller plants Accoidmg to the latest 
official siiivey, made m 1925, theie were installed in Geiman saw- 
mills appioxiinatclv 5,500 steam engines, mostly of the recipiocatmg 
type These machines had a total rated capacity of about 296,000 
hoisepover In addition, theie weie at that time loughly 8,400 
watei wheels and tuibmes with a total rating of about 100,000 
horsepowei and almost 1,100 mternal-combustion engines having a 
total capacity of something over 23,000 hoisepower Tins prime- 
inoAer capacity is utihzed largely for the direct diive of sawmill 
machmery A considerable amount of electiical eneigy is geneiated 
or pui chased, but to a much smaller degree than m other mdustries 
It IS estmiated that the Geiman sawmill industiy- has an installed 
capacity of approximately 92,000 horsepower in electiic motors 
Mills iismg water power are found pimcipally in Bavaria, Baden, 
Wueittembeig, Saxony, and Thuringia Electiic power is used on a 
large scale m paits of Bavaria, m Wuerttemberg, Baden, and Saxony, 
as well as m Hanover, Westphaha, and the Rhme Provmces 

A large number of the steam plants bum wood, but in many cases 
it IS found more economical to purchase coal. 



&EASONING OF LUMBER 


Owing to the comparatively high cost of wood and the necessity 
for the 1 eduction of waste to a minimum, lumber is carefully seasoned 
m Germany, the amount and kind of seasoning dependmg upon its 
ultimate use or services required 

Only the laiger sawmills store and season lumber, most of it being 
sold green to dealeis oi to the large woodworking plants, where it is 
air 01 kiln dried accoidmg to requirements The kilns employed 
are modern and efficient, and every effort is made to introduce im- 
provements American practice in this respect is very closely 
studied Rigid standards have been estabhshed in the seasoning of 
stock used in the fine-fmniture and airplane industries 

WOOD UTILIZATION 

Wood utilization is of the utmost importance in Germany Every 
effort is made toward conservation, and the subject is scientifically 
studied 

Intensive forestation and the necessity for clearing timberlands 
foi replanting assuie the utihzation of all top logs and other wood 
Top logs as small as 4-inches top diametei are sawn, and those which 
can not be used m this manner aie utilized in vaiious other ways 
Slabs aie used for cheap boxes, crates, laths, and box cleats Other 
waste wood is used for wood wool and composition board and is 
chemically tieated to produce other by-products 

There is a very strong demand for the i eduction of waste through 
the use of thinner saw blades Geiman saw manufacturers are said 
to be keenly aware of this situation, and there seems to be a gi owing 
tendency to produce saws which meet this demand 

Ma-rket Possibilities for American Manufacturers 

A siuvey of the German market foi sawmill machmery mdicates 
that the possibihties for the sale of American equipment are not 
great The chief demand is lor frame gang saws, which aie supplied 
mostly by domestic or Swedish manufactmers It is likely that some 
outlet be found for band nulls, but they would have to effect 
very maiked savings to be purchased in competition with those of 
local manufacture The tendency m Geimany is toward the increased 
use of labor-savmg equipment, and for this leason a market nught 
be found for superior log-handling and conveying machinery 

[A list of German dealers in sawmill maehmer> is available in the Commeieiai 
Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Poieign and Domestic Commeice m 
Washington ] 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

Germany has a very highly developed woodworking industry, which 
employs modem machinery and methods wherever they can be 
introduced According to the latest available figures, theie are in 
Geimany at the present time appioximately 175,000 woodwoiking 
plants in addition to sawmills By fai the greater pait of these are 
plamng mills, sash and dooi factoiies, plants makmg mdooi finish and 
trim, and furniture factories This gioup includes 102,477 plants, or 
roughly 58 per cent of the total Of these, 96,508, or approximately 
95 per cent, are small plants employing fiom 1 to 10 persons, and 
many are only small carpenter shops 
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In addition to the above classification, there aie three othei pnn* 
cipal divisions in the Geiman woodworking industry, manufacture of 
wooden waies, packing cases, and wheels and veliicles These thiee 
gioups mclude 72,000 plants, oi something over 42 per cent of the 
total in the woodwoikmg industr}^ 

The followmg table shows the number of Geiman woodworking 
plants classified according to their size Figures covering hoisepower 
are also included as a guide to the degree of mechanization 

Size and Powee Emploied in Gebm^n Woodwobking Establishments 


Emplojees per plant 

Plants 

Total 

hoisepower 

used 

Hoise- 
power per 
plant 

1 to 10 

166, 655 
6, 979 

337, 070 
144, 766 

1 2 02 

11 to 50 - ' 

1 24 20 

51 to 200 - - - i 

1, ISO 

96, 740 
39, 291 

82 00 

Over 200 _ 

128 

; 307 00 


Total - - - 

174, 942 

617, 867 

! 3 63 


From the above figures it may be readily seen that there are only 
128 plants which are operated on what may be termed a fairly large 
scale 

The followmg figures, covering the aveiage amount of power 
utilized per woiker, are presented as an aid m judgmg the degiee of 
mechanization of the various duel divisions of the woodworking 
industry m Germany It should be noted that this ratio is much 
highei m the case of sawmills and veneer plants than m the other 
branches 

Horsepower 
per person 


SawniUl^ and \ eneer plarts 2 8 

Construction lumber and furniture 8 

Wooden vares 9 

Packing cases, etc 6 

Wheclb and \ chicles 1 0 


As may be expected, power is more effectively ntihzed m the 
laiger plants, and it is estimated that m these the average is 2 horse- 
powei per man 

The German woodworlaiig industry is not conducted on the same 
large scale as m the United States There are piactically no opera- 
tions which compare m size with the large planing mills, sash and 
door mills, furniture factories, and geneial mill-work plants which 
exist m the United States As is shown by the foiegomg figures, the 
very small plant is oveiwhelmmgly m the majority The constant 
progress “which is bemg made m rationalization and cent! ahzation 
of the German woodwoilung mdustry mdicates a growmg trend 
toward the larger plant as a means to more efficient and economical 
production 

PLANT EQUIPMENT 

By far the greater part of the machmery used m the German wood- 
workmg industry is of local manufacture, although a certain amount 
IS imported, chiefly from Sweden, Norway, the Umted States, Switzer- 
land, and Czechoslovakia Practically every type of woodworking 
machine is employed, although the demand for veiy efficient high- 
production machines, such as are used m the United States, is small. 



It IS understood that from the point of view of production German 
plant equipment is, m general, quite adequate for the industry's le- 
quirements A gieat deal of the equipment is, however, obsolete 
from the point of view of present standards This is due, not to any 
lack of appieciation of bettei and more efficient machinery on the 
part of the plant owners, but to a rather seiious lack of capital 
Executives in the woodworking industry are keenly alive to the 
economies which might be effected through the use of up-to-date 
machmeiy and methods and would not hesitate to adopt them if 
they could afford to do so 

As before stated, theie are very few large woodworking plants 
Conditions in Germany do not generally permit mass production, 
with its attendant economies, as m the United States Such large 
operations as exist are efficiently conducted and use the most modern 
equipment wheiever possible It is to this comparatively small 
group that the American manufacture! must look for his principal 
market 

The fact that mass production is not widely practiced gives the 
mdustry a much lowei output per worker than in America, where 
labor costs are very much higher The following figures show wages 
paid in the Geiman woodwoilang mdustry The amounts given are 
foi Berhn and may be taken as a maximum In certain othei sec- 
tions of the country, as in Bavaria, the figures aie much lowei 

Mqiks 1 
per hour 


Cabmetmakei 1 20 

Machine operator SO 

Finitohcr 1 00 

Mechanic 1 50 

Laboier 60 


Electric powei is available m piactically every part of Geimany, 
and foi this leason it is possible to install machmery with individual 
electiic drive in, piactically every plant The geneial tendency is to 
ordei this type of equipment whenever new machmeiy is purchased 
The economies of this foim of power tiansmission aie well Imown 
Gieat attention is paid, especially in the larger sa\vmills and wood- 
woilang plants, to the conditioning of saws, machine loiives, and other 
tools In the smallei plants this is veiy often done by the machine 
operator himself, but all the laiger factories have special filing rooms 
with expert worlanen Mechamcal equipment is used foi this pur- 
pose wherever piacticable, and there aie on xhe maiket several Gei- 
man makes of shaipemng and fihng machines, which make competi- 
tion by foreign manufacturers rather difficult 

KINDS OF LUMBER EMPLOYED 

The German woodworking industry uses practically every kind 
of lumbei, although softwoods are most largely employed Hard- 
woods are in great demand, especially by the fm'mtuie factories, 
and much laie wood, as veneei The lumbei is, on the whole, well 
manufactmed, and, as has been befoie stated, great care is given 
to proper seasoning 


1 X mark equals approximately $0 24 
6069—30 2 



PRODUCnON OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Germany has a highly developed woodworking machineiy industry 
which is able to compete in most sections of the woild There are 
at the piesent tune about 150 lactones devoted wholly oi m part to 
the manufacture of woodwoikmg machin es With the exception 
of firms manufactuimg sawimlls and heavy planing mills, theie is 
very little specialization, and most produceis go m for the manufac- 
ture of vaiious types of machines For this reason piactically all 
plants compete wnth one another, and this competition is extiemely 
mtense German manufactureis produce almost every type of wood- 
worlang machineiy Notable exceptions to this are the very high- 
capacity machmes for mass piodiiction which are produced m the 
United States The opinion of experts m the industry seems to be 
that the designs of present German machmes are somewhat inferior 
to those of Ameiican make, although it is understood that ceitam 
local manufacturers have recently brought out some ripsaws, planers, 
shapers, and tenoners that moie nearly appioach American standards. 

IMPORTS OF WOODWORKINU MACHINERY 

Germany buys a consideiable amount of foreign-made machinery, 
but this is very small as compared to the expoits For the 5-year 
period 1925-1929 the number of woodwoikmg machines exported 
was about thirty times as great as those bi ought into the country 
The follovnng table is of inteiest as showing the tiend m German 
imports of woodworking machinery since the end of the inflation 
period, as compared \nth the last pie-war year 

Imports of Woodworking Machinery into Germany 


Item 

January - 
October, 
1929 

i 

Vf2h 

1 

1927 

192fi 

182. 

1913 

Number .. 



i 

6S4 1 

1, 021 

5*^9 

296 

595 

978 

Weight m metric tons 



491 

839 

597 

2 S 1 

539 

771 

Value, in thousands of marks 

— - 


1,043 i 

i 

2,017 

1,005 

1 

548 

1, 142 

737 


The general tiend of impoits of woodworking machinery horn the 
prmcipal countries of origm is indicated by the foUowmg figuies 

Origin of Woodworking Machinery Imported into Germany 


{In metric tons] 


Countrv of origin 

1 Januarj- 
! October, 

1 1923 

! 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1013 

Norvrr ! 

73 

124 

43 

15 

35 

93 

Switzerland. i 

00 


20 

15 

38 

33 

Sweden _ 

57 

205 

104 

58 

136 

123 

T mted States 

5 5 

361 

59 

13 

68 

281 

CzeclJobo\ akia 1 

42 

28 
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Market Possibilities for American M -^nufaoturers 

Geimany has a highly developed machinery indnstiy, and foi this 
leason American manufacturers of the more usual types of machines 
should not be ovei optimistic as to the possibilities of selling their 
equipment in Geimany Theie is, howevei, a maikot for those 
high-efhciency machines foi mass production which aie not produced 
m Geimany 

[A list of Geiinan dealeis in A^oodworkmg machiner\ is available in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington ] 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By Dr Frwin Preu&s, oflice of Ameiican commercial attaihg, Prague 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

One-tlnid of the total area of the Czechoslovak Republic, oi 4,650,- 

000 hectares, is covered by forests Seventy per cent of the area and 
80 per cent of the output is softwood, pimcipally spruce, pine, fir, 
and a small percentage of larch The Czechoslovak hardwoods are 
beech, oak, and some ash, aspen, elm, and nut wood 

Theie aie approximately 2,800 sawmills in Czechoslovalaa which 
operate about 4,000 fiame saws The majority of the mills are small, 
with only one fiame saw in operation Diuing the last few years 
a numbei of largei sawmills have been estabhshed in Slovalaa and 
Subcaipathian Ruthema, piactically all of which aie owned and 
opoiated bj^ the Federal Government As a consequence of the 
land lefoim, the Fedeial Government is now by far the laigest ovmer 
of foiests m Czechoslovakia, oi\ming 16 per cent of all the loiests 

Eight to ten million cubic meteis of timber are consumed annually 
to pioduce 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 cubic meteis ol lumbei It is 
estimated that about 40,000 people aie employed in the Czechoslovak 
sawmill industry 

The western pait of Czechoslovakia — Bohemia, hloiavia, and 
Silesia — ^is highly mdustriahzed and affords good tianspoitation 
facihues by railroad and the Elbe Rivei and its tiibutaiies The 
eastern half of the Republic — Slovalaa and Subcaipathian Ruthema — 
has few railroads and practically no lafting facilities at all Owing 
to the mountainous character of the whole countiy, the foiests aie 
not easily accessible 

Modern conveying and fellmg systems are employed piactically 
only by the Federal Government forest exploitations in Slovakia, 
while m Bohemia, Moiavia, and Silesia practically all of the trees aie 
felled with crosscut saws and axes The logs aie sladded by hoises, 
sometimes by trucks and tractors, to the sawmill, lailroad station, 

01 nvei In Boheima about 500,000 cubic meters ol logs aie lafted 
annually Practically all of the logs destined foi Geimany are laftod 
down the Elbe River The exploitation of the Slovak and Subcar- 
pathian forests goes back only about 10 yeais Except foi the 41 
big Government nulls which have modem conveying facilities, such 
as log railways and aerial cableways, the sawmills still use horses for 
bringing the logs down to the mills or to the railioad station 

The workers in the sawnulls of Czechoslovakia are paid, on an avei- 
age, 3 50 to 4 crowns ($0 105 to $0 12) per hour and woik eight hours 
a day Most of the nulls work single shifts 



equipment 

Geiman macluneiy is predominant m the Czechoslovak sawimll 
industry and is estimated to account for 50 per cent of the total 
equipment Then follows domestic machinery, with 30 per cent, 
while the balance of 20 per cent is of Swedish, Austiian, and American 
oiigin While Geiman sawmill inachmeiy enjoys a good leputabion 
in the local mdustiv, local products have established a new standaid 
of quality and efficiency and now entm into competition even in 
expoit markets, especially to Tuikey The fact that compaiatively 
little Ameiican saUnll equipment is m use is due, among other 
things, to the height lates and to the question of sei vice, and not to a 
lack of confidence in the quality and efficiency of the machmes 

The prmcipal kinds of machinery used, in the oidei of their impor- 
tance, aie gang saws, cnculai saws, band saws, planers, jomteis, 
cut-oft saws, dovetailers, and the necessary saw-sharpemng equip- 

Ordinaiy platfoim carnages, without biakes or contiol devices, 
aie in geneial use The feeding rolleis foim a unit with the gang 


Except foi the veiy small saivmiUs, the equipment used is moie or 
less sufficient for the requnements, wlnle the equipment of the laiger 
mills, especially those opeiated by the Goveinrnent, is up to date 
and efficient Much is still to be done m the medium-size sawmills, 
in the way of lationalization, orgamzation, and introduction of time 
and laboi saving equipment The owners of small sawmills either 
do not have the capital to adopt laboi-saving methods oi, as a piinci- 
pie, dislike any kind of mnovation , ^ ^ 

While some mills have trolleys and automatic conveyois, the 
majoiity of cases lumber and tinibei aie handled by hand The 

loading facilities aie yeiy pimiitive, only the laiger mills aie equipped 
vath loading platfoims and oidy a very feiv haye loading tracks A ery 
fey cianes are m opeiation, and piactically all of them are in Slovakia 
The thickness of the saw blades is determined piimaiily the land 
of timber to be woiked, but much depends also on such local ciicum- 
stances as the speed of the saw fianie, available horsepower, degree 
of moistuie in the timbei, etc Tlnn saw blades axe used in compaia- 
tively few mills Saw blades m use aie pimcipaUy of domestic make 
A fan nei cent age oi the tlunnei blades is impoited fiom Geimany 
All lands of motive power aie used m the Czechoslovak sawmills— 
watei, steam, and electricity The smaller nulls of which there aie 
about 1,300 out oi a total of 2,800 mills, aie mostly watei diiven and 
thus have the cheapest power The majority of the nulls, however, 
are steam driven and use principally then oivn waste as fuel Also, 
exclusive coal heating comes into considei ation, and in many cases a 
combined coal and waste fuel system is used, according to the loca- 
tion of the mill 

Accoiding to 1026 statistics, there weie 992 sawnulls in Czecho- 
slovalaa which used electric geneiators^oi electric motors Theie 
weie 308 water tm bines, with a total of /,213 hoisepowei, 835 steam 
engines, with a total of 55,789 horsepowei, 17 Diesel motors, with 267 
hoisepower, 3 gas motois, mth 95 horsepower, and 765 electric 
motois, with 8,974 horsepowei 

Logs are sold by the cubic meter, partly as standing timber and 
partly as green stocks immediately after felhng The lumbei is 



generally dried in the open air in yards which are usually closely 
connected with the nulls The larger nulls mth more modern equip- 
meiit have kilns, practically all of which are of Geiman origin The 
piano industiy has up-to-date lalns The local airplane industry is 
still m an embryonic state 


WOOD UTILIZATION 

Piactically all oi xlie waste mateiial is utilized in the Czechoslovak 
sawmills, unsalable waste is used as fuel foi the boileis The 
recoveiy amounts to 65 to 70 per cent, according to the efficiency 
of the diffeient saws and frames Theie is a geneial demand for 
moie complete utilization of the timbei, as the Czechoslovak costa 
of production, m spite of the cheap laboi, aie consideied too high 

[A list of Czechoslovak dealers in sawmill machinery may be obtained fiom 
the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Washington ] 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The annual growth of about 14,000,000 cubic meteis of timber 
gives a basis foi the comparatively extensive Czechoslovak wood- 
woiking industry According to the 1921 census, there weie 370,783 
people, 01 2 72 pei cent of the lotal population, earning their livelihood 
m that industry It is characterized by a gieat number of small 
plants and is composed of 31,987 independent enterprises WTiile 
extensive forests are found mostly in the eastern part of the Republic, 
the woodwoikmg industry centers largely m the western half 

FURNITURE INDUSTRY 

The furmtiire factoiies, and especially the bent-wood furniture 
plants, aie the most highly developed and modernly equipped 
branches of the Czechoslovak woodworlang industry 

Accoidmg to 1926 statistics, there were 346 latge furmtuie 
factoiies m Czechoslovalaa, employing 11,953 people, m addition 
to these, there were 2,181 cabinet shops employing 8,077 people, and 
16 bent-wood lurniture plants employing 6,565 people In 1928 the 
furmtuie factories were operated at full capacity The expoits of 
bent-wood furmtuie increased from 9,506 metiic tons, valued at 
88,513,000 Czechoslovak ciowns (1 clown equals about $0 0295) m 
1927, to 10,656 metiic tons, valued at 99,236,000 ciowns m 1928 
The coiiespondmg expoit figmes foi othei furniture weie 431 tons, 
valued at 3,806,000 crowns m 1927, and 584 tons, valued at 6.000,000 
crowns in 1928 

PLIWOOD AND VENEER INDUSTRY 

The Czechoslovak veneer and plywood mdustiy is lelatively small, 
but since it is only 10 years old, it is veiy modeinly equipped 

In 1920 9 plants, employing 701 people, weie m opeiation As a 
consequence of the building boom, which is not expected to subside 
befoie the end of 1930, the Czechoslovak vcneoi and plywood factoiies 
not only operated at the full extent of their single-shift capacity but 
at times had to work double shitts in ordei to keep up with the 
deinaud Aveiage impoit and expoit puces foi a number of j’^ears 
mdicate that the local mdustiy is steadily mcieasmg its production 
of the bettei grades of veneers, all of which weie foimerly impoited 



AvrRKii: V\LUE of VeiVeers in Czechoslovak Foreign Trade 


[In Czechoslo\ ak crow ns i per 100 kilos] 


\ par 

1 Imports 1 Exports 

1 

Year 

I Imports 

Exports 

1924 - - - - --i 

1 200 426 

1927. . . .. 

947 

698 

192“) 

1926 -- 

1,417’ jl5 

' 901 j 547 

1928 

847 

742 


i A cro^ n eiiualb about $0 03 


Although the bulk ol the Czechoslovak veneer piodiiction is 
absorbed by the domestic market, some quantities are expoited 
The foreign-trade figures for 1927 and 1928 are given in the following 
table 

Czechoslovak Foreign Trade in Veneers 


Y'ear 

Imports 

Exports 

Metric tons 

Thousands 
of crowns! 

Metric tons 

Thousands 
of ciox\ns ! 

1927 . . . 

1928. .. . . .... 

942 7 
2,291 0 

H 996 
19 400 

984 9 
1,034 2 

6,734 
7 672 


1 A cro^ n (equals about tO 03 


OTHER BRANCHES 

While the annual piuduction of the Czechoslovak paiquet mdustiy 
averages 1,300,000 squaie meters during times of normal biuldmg 
activity, the 1928 bmlding boom biought that figiiie up to about 
2,000,000 squaie nieteis The domestic demand is supphed almost 
exclusively bv 21 mills wath 2,335 woikmen (1926 census), 1928 
mipoits amounted to only 328 metiic tons, while exports weie 34 tons 
The annual capacity of the fiame and molding industry amounts 
to about 4,000 inetiic tons, valued at 20,000,000 ciowns Accoidmg 
to the 1926 census, there were 28 plants Avith 985 workmen and 13 
smaller plants with 49 woilanen engaged in the mdustiy Durmg 
1928 these plants operated at about 80 pei cent of their capacity 
The 1927 and 1928 foreign trade figures of frames and moldings 
were as follows 

Czechoslovak Foreign Trade in Frames and Moldings 


Year 

Imports j 

Exports 

1 

Metric 

tons 

Thousands 
of croxx ns ! ; 

Metre 

tons 

Thousands 
of croxvns i 

1927 

1923 - : 

10 7 
39 6 

615 

777 

262 9 
262 0 

3 354 
3 137 


1 A cro'w n equals about $0 03 


In the barrel and box industry, 15 mills with 685 workmen (1926 
census) and 64 smaller mills with 198 worlanen supply the domestic 
demand The foieign trade m wooden barrels and boxes is neghgible 



With the division of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the cooperage 
industiy lost a large part of its market, and a prolonged depression 
has prevailed m the industry smce then This accounts for the rather 
obsolete equipment of the mdustry 

In 1928, SIX wooden-heel factories, with an annual capacity of 
15,000,000 pairs and employing 800 woikmen, were operated at 80 
per cent of their capacity 

During 1928 about 30 excelsior factories, employing 900 worlanen, 
weie forced to opeiate at 80 per cent ol their double-shift capacity 
to supply the local demand, which is estimated at 25,000 metiic tons 
annually Imports of raw excelsior aie negligible, exports decreased 
fiom 4,871 metric tons m 1927 to 4,401 metric tons in 1928 
The annual capacity of the CzechosloYak piano industry is esti- 
mated at 10,000 units, 1,500 worlanen were employed in 1928, and 
the output was 95 per cent of the total capacity 

POWEK EQUIPMENT 

In the foUoYing table the power equipment of the different lines of 
the Czechoslovak woodworking industry is listed Only middle-size 
and laiger miUs aie considered 

Motive Power op Czechoslovak Woodworking Industry 


Itim 

Oak 

floois 

1 and 
pai- 
! Quets 

Veneei i 
and 
ply- 
wood 

Barrels, 

boxes, 

and 

hoops 

Frames 

and 

mold- 

ings 

Wood- 

en- 

shoe 

mak 

ers’ 

supply 

Other 

wooden 

ware 

Puini- 

tuie 

Bent- 
w ood 
fmni- 
ture 

Number of enterprises. _ 

21 

9 

15 

2b 

20 

152 

346 

16 

Motive pov ei 









Watei turbines— 









Number . . 

1 



3 

4 

34 

20 

1 

Horsepowei 

£0 




48 

41 

425 

451 

10 

Steam engines— 









Number. - . . 

! 24 

t 13 

7 

11 

t 13 

67 

91 

17 

Horsepow er 

' 3,542 

1 165 

396 

397 

800 

2,717 

4,284 

2,774 

Oil engines— 









Number .. . 





- 

2 

' 1 

8 

16 

1 

Horsepower . 






10 

20 

123 

151 

78 

Gas engines— 

1 








Number . . . . _ 





1 

1 

2 


Horsepower.. .... . . . 





8 

30 

18 











Electric motois— 









Numbci - - 

122 

17 

59 

88 

109 

602 

1, 215 

96 

Horsepower 

1,312 

103 

426 

284 

434 

2,467 

5, 480 

1 078 

Horsepow er used to duve machinery 









Water .. . 

48 



48 

23 

396 

179 

10 

Steam . . 

2,306 

964 

281 

322 

366 

2,014 

3,715 

1, 470 

Oil 




10 

20 

123 

143 

50 

Gas - 





S 

30 

18 



Hoisepower used to drive electric 









generators 









Water 1 

12 

_ _ 1 


-- - - 

18 

29 

272 


Steam - . 

1,236 

201 ' 

'il6 

75 ' 

434 

703 

5b9 

3,304 

Oil 

— 

— 


... . 

... .. 

— 

8 

28 

Small enterprises not under re view. _ 



64 

13 

16 

1,122 

2,181 


Number of employees 



198 

49 

47 

3,160 

8,077 










It may be said that the Czechoslovak bent-wood turmture industry, 
the excelsior mdustry, and the wooden-heel industry are well and 
modernly equipped T?o a lesser degree this is also true of the piano, 
veneer, and airplane industries Many furniture factories, with the 
exception of the bent-wood factories, have still very inadequate equip- 



ment Only a very few have adequate kilns The most obsolete 
equipment is piobably found in the coopeiage industry A great 
deal is still to be done toward shifting from the predominant belt- 
diive to direct-drive power equipment 


KINDS OF LUMBER USED 


'VV-Lbh lju.0 excep i/iijii Ox \voOct xn v-j-lC nxc^n-u-AacuiAxe Ox xj-cn^— woou 

furniture, domestic softwood is used in the manufactuie ot about 80 
pel cent of the furniture pioduction, foi almost all of the excelsior 
pioduction, for the manufacture of boxes, and, to a smaller degiee, in 
practically all the other lines of the woodworking industiy The 
supply of wood for the cooperage industry is below the rqrfirements 
Poland and Kumania supply Czechoslovakia with quantities of this 
kmd of wood The domestic production of alderwood is insufficient 
for the plywood and veneer mdustiy, impoits come laigely from 
Poland 

The domestic woods used by the Czechoslovak veneer industry are 
oak, beech, elm, ash, maple, lime, birch, poplar, willow, alder, walnut, 
cherry, and plum The foieign varieties used are, m the ordei of their 
importance, several soits of mahogany, cedar, ocoume, gabon, lose- 
wood, Ameiican and Caucasian walnut, Canadian and Finnish birch, 
tamo, sen (Japanese ash), and Brazihan pear 

Generally speaking, the timbei which is used m the local wmodwork- 
mg industiy is well seasoned Only very few kilns aie m opeiation, 
and much is still to be done m the way of adopting modern and efficient 
drying methods and equipment 


COMMERCIAL DATA 

Small plants predominate m practically all blanches of the Czecho- 
slovak woodworking industry, with the exception of the bent-wood 
furnituie and the veneer and plywood branches A tendency toward 
laiger plants and to gi eater specialization may be noticed in the 
parquet industry Of the fmnituie industiy, only the office-furni- 
tme branch tiends toward centrahzation An almost absolute ab- 
sence of standardization, cheap labor, and the freight factor seem to 
mdicate that the position of the small cabinet shop in the furniture 
industry will be secme for a long time 

The wpxge scale langes fiom 4 to 8 crowns per hour, with an average 
of 5 ciovTis paid to skilled woikmen 

It iS believed that the local veneer and bent -wood furmtuie plants 
are the most efficient blanches of the mdustiy, but the excelsioi plants 
aie also well equipped Most of the othei blanches lack thoioughly 
modem oiganization and a-ie m need of more efficient equipment 
In many branches of the local woodwoiking industry a veiy un- 
usual sales resistance is expeiienced in seUmg modem machmei}- 
The majoxity of the enterpiises aie veiy conservative or lack the 
necessary capital to invest m moie elEcien. eciuipment In Czecho- 
slovakia, bank money is too expensive lo come into consideiation for 
investment ci edits Fuiiheimoie, a great many of the plants are 

alieady much m debt Price is the dominating factor in the majority 
of cases Another adverse factor to sales of Ameiican eepupment is 
the proximity of the Geinian w(»oclwoi king-machinery mdustry, which 



covers Czechoslovakia with well-trained salesmen German ma- 
chinery IS well known, and replacement parts aie readily available. 
The owners of largei and better-equipped plants have a bettei undei- 
standmg of quality and efficiency, and theie is no doubt that the 
market foi Ameiican automatic and semiautomatic machine tools, 
special machineiy, saw blades, etc , could be expanded, especially if 
a Euiopean stock is earned 

Below aie given the 1927 and 1928 foieign tiade figures for wood- 
woiking machineiy and saws as fai as they are specially piovided for 
m the Czechoslovak statistics 

Czechoslovak Foreign Trade in Woodworking Machinery 


Iteni 

1927 

1928 

Metric tons 

Thousands 
of ciow ns 1 

Metiictons 

Thousands 
of crow ns 1 

WOODWORK iNr MACmNERY 





Imports, total 

453 3 

7,021 

635 2 

9,495 

Piinripalh from— 





Geimanj 

391 3 

5,792 

550 4 

8,011 

Austrn 

20 7 

231 

16 7 

342 

United btites 

11 2 ! 

412 

2 0 

87 

Fiance _ 

b 6 

lib 

9 4 

184 

Ore It Britain j 

8 0 

240 

1 1 

! 58 

Switzerland 

7 y 

153 

5 7 

199 

Hungup 

2 9 

33 

1 1 

18 

S\"eden- 

1 4 

32 

10 5 

218 

Belgium — - 

2 

4 

38 3 

i 358 

Evpoits, total _ __ 

3S0 7 

4, 289 

559 5 

5,810 

Prineipal]\ to— 





Austria . 

125 6 

1, 421 

64 7 

658 

Poland 

105 0 

1 Ibb 

674 4 

860 

TugosHvia 

6b 8 

690 

193 2 

1, 573 

Kumania . 

39 4 

42b 

182 2 

1, 922 

Germany, 

21 b 

357 

10 8 

lb2 




15 8 

162 

Hungiij^ 



13 0 

173 

Greece . 



3 0 

131 

FKLTSAWS 





Import'5, total _ 

1 S 

310 

1 6 

308 

Principally fi om — 





Germany. _ 

1 7 

304 

1 6 

303 

Anrti la _ _ . , , 

1 

b 



OTHER SV^y BLA.DrS 





Imports, total - - 

223 1 

5, 923 

209 0 

7, 210 

PiincipalC fium— 





Geimm\ 

190 0 

4 77b 

228 2 

6, 084 

Austiia 

17 u 

37b 

12 2 

277 

Prance , 

14 0 

35i) 

14 2 

375 

Sweden . 

0 1 

21S 

5 D 

lb5 

GieatBntuu 

2 S 

ICd 

1 7 

162 

Switzerland _ 

1 9 

43 

2 4 

62 

United St ites . 

9 

33 

8 

21 

E\ports, total - 

97 S 

1, 101 

175 5 

1, 664 

Principal \ to— 





lUimama 

GO b 

581 

115 8 

871 

Poland 

15 4 

18b 

37 8 

311 

Aiistna — , 

b 5 

01 

1 5 

40 

Germany.. ....... . 

5 b 

128 

7 4 

155 

Hungary — _ . _ . 

4 5 

3S 

2 3 

29 

Itan .... 

1 9 

11 

b 

10 

YiigoJavia - 

1 5 

25 

b b 

10b 

Russia. _ -- - 

4 

2J 



United States 



1 5 

60 


1 A eiown equiis about >0 Oi 

6069—30 3 



4USTRIA 


B} John 4 Embry, Acting American Commercial Attache Vienna 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

In Austria there are 5,670 sawixulls employing about 30,000 work- 
men There are 50,000 woikmen engaged in fellmg the tiees, while 
about 20,000 otheis aie occupied m lorwardmg the wood to the 
mills Only about 1,200 of the Austiian sawmills aie equipped with 
miiltiple'blade saws, deal flames, oi gang saws Of about 1,000 othei 
wmodworlang plants employing appioximately 7,000 workmen, and 
about 2,000"^fuinituie and cabmetmalang plants employing about 
11,000 woikmen, only 370 plants mav be called lactones 

Theie are m Aiistiia 3,137,000 hectares of forests The yeaily 
growth of wood is estimated at 3 cubic meteis per hectaie, so the 
total yeaiW grow'th of wood amounts appioximately to 9,411,000 
cubic meters A cubic metei weighs fiom 4h to 5 quintals, accord- 
ing to the land of wood 

It 13 estimated that the amount of wood felled m Austria annually 
IS aiound 10,000,000 cubic meteis Of this amount 4,000,000 cubic 
meters are used as liiel, 1,400,000 cubic meteis for paper and cellu- 
lose, 300,000 cubic meteis as naming liimbei , 400,000 cubic meteis as 
sleepeis and telegiaph poles, and 3,500,000 cubic meteis for rawing 
and cutting 

The pimcipal kmds of wood available in Aiistiia aie softwoods, 
mainly spiuce, fii, and pine Of these lands there is a large siiiplus 
and consideiable quantities aie exported Larch, red beech, horn 
beam, oak, maple, lime, ash, walnut and ^^Eiiste'^ are found in Aus- 
tna in small quantities, but not in sufficient amount to covei domes- 
tic reqmiements 

The felled wmod is forwarded to the sawmiUs mostly as round 
tmibei, balked and not baiked 

The Austrian sawmulls geneially dehver direct to the consimieis 
and the wmodwoikmg plants in Austria Italy is the largest foieign 
puichaser of lumber from the sawmiills located m the southern part 
of Austiia, while Germany is the pimcipal foreign buyer from the 
northern mills Of the wood exported to Germany, about 30 pei cent 
is dehvered imsawm, which constitutes a considerable loss foi the 
northern sawmills 

The machmes used m Austrian sa^vmiUs vary widely, and nearly 
ah types are lepresented, from the oldest and most primitive ma- 
chines, resembling the old Venetian gate, to the most modem equip- 
ment There are to be found in Austrian mills, gang saws, circular 
saws, np saws, swmg saws, band saws, turn saws, cut-off saws, and 
saw-sharpemng machines About 70 per cent of these machines are 
of Austrian make, most of the remamder were imported from Gei- 
many Austnan imports of sawmill and woodworkmg inacWes for 
the years 1925-1928 and the first half of 1929 were as follows 



Imports of Sawmill \nd Woodworking Machinery into xIustria 


Prmcipal countries 
of oiigm 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 First half of 1929 

Metric 

qum- 

tals 

Thou 
sands 
of schil 
lings 1 

Metric 

quin- 

tals 

Thou 
sancs 
of schil 
lings ^ 

Metric 

qum 

tals 

Thou 
sands 
of schil- 
lings 1 

Metric 

quin- 

tals 

Thou- 
sands 
of schil- 
lings 1 

Metric 

quin- 

tals 

Thou 
sands 
of schil- 
Imgs 1 

Total 

5 674 

1,243 

4, 461 

957 

5,943 

1, 330 

7, 966 

1, 762 

3, 536 

863 

Germany- . , . 

4, 933 

1, 09S 

4, 003 

878 

4,599 

980 

7,192 

1, 575 

2,676 

616 

Sv^eden.. - 

518 

114 

188 

7 

17 

10 

144 

50 

45 

21 

United States. - 



36 

18 



19 

9 

82 

51 

Sw itzerland 

2 


33 

16 

38 

25" 

60 

28 

29 

19 

Czechoslovakia-- . 

91 

20 

17b 

28 

1,223 

284 

436 

82 

692 

138 


1 An Vubtuau scliilling is worth about $0 14 


As Austria itself has a well-equipped machineiy industry, Austrian 
exports of woodwoikmg machinery to neighboimg countries are of 
importance 

Austrian imports and exports of sawmill and woodworlang machines 
by quantity and value are given below 

Austrian Foreign Trade in Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery 


I ear 

Impoits 

Exports 

Units 

Thousands 

of 

schillings 1 

Units 

Thousands 

of 

schillings 1 

1924 - -- - 

1,112 

2, 307 

798 

1, 644 

1925- - . - - 

bis 

1,243 

646 

843 

1920 - . - - 

402 

957 

493 1 

939 

1927 - - - -- - 

597 

1, 830 

406 

824 

1928 . . - - - 

819 

1, 7b2 

722 

1,491 

First hail of 1929 . . 

340 

853 

184 

702 


1 A schilling equaL about $0 14 


Most Austiian sawmills use tiucks on narrow-gage rails propelled 
by man power More up-to-date plants with a capacity of 100 cubic 
meters pel day have automatic conveyor facilities and loading 
devices, paiticularly winches, cranes, travelmg carriages, chain- 
driven teed rolleis, feed belts, and ejectois foi logs, boaids, scantlmgs, 
etc^ also car-loading devices, hauling gears, and conti oiling devices 
The modernization of Austrian sawmills has been going on for some 
yeais Nearly everywhere a demand exists for better machineiy, 
especially foi gang saws, conveyor facilities, and diying equipment 
However, only a small number of the sawmills m Austria are in a 
financial position to carry out any piogram of modernization, and 
these would have to be given long terms of ciedit by machineiy 
manufacturers 

There is some demand foi thin saws, but the sawmills have had 
unfavorable experiences with kerfs tbnnei than 1 6 milhmeters 
This detail is not important in Austria 

The waste of haidwood m the sawmills amounts to about 50 per 
cent, of softwood with come squaring 28 per cent and in the normal 
plants with parallel squaimg (trimming), 40 pei cent About one- 



third of this 40 per cent mav be considered as waste and sawdust, 
winch aie used mostty as fuel for the steam boilers of the plants 
Another thud is used as firewood for locomotives oi stoves or as 
mateiial foi briquettes Other loims of wood waste cleaned from 
boats aie used m the cellulose and papei industry" The remainder 
is used foi laths, foi paits of boxes and cases, and foi small wood 
waies Nearly all waste is put to some use 

In Austrian sawmills the following t 3 'pes of power equipment arc 
used Watei wheels, tiubmes, and coal and wood filed steam plants, 
m some cases Diesel motois and lecenth^ some electiic equipment, 
dn^'en bv oveiland power stations Most ot the sawmills are under 
roof The liimbei is sold lor the most pait as gieen lumber, oi else 
it lies for t-wo or three 3 "eais at the sawmills or at the premises of the 
consumers for diymg Until a few yeais ago lain di^nng was veiy 
seldom used, and it is only now undorgomg tiial 

The impoitance of using modern machinery to secuie efficient 
piodiiction IS veiy well appreciated m Austria Much attention is 
given to this subject m meetmgs, lectures, trade pubhcations, and 
booklets The mstallation of up-to-date maclunery is, howevei, 
gieatlv hampeied bj" the lack of adequate capital 

The fellmg of trees is done mostly by hand laboi In recent years 
some felling saw^s diiven by gasolme or electric motors have been used 
The logs can be floated to the sawmills only m a few cases, but this 
IS done wdieievei possible Logs are also conveyed to the sawmills 
b}^ overhead cable hues, by hoises, by oxen, by tiucks on naiiow- 
gaged rails, and by ti actors 

[A list of Austrian sawmill machinery dealers is available in the Commeicial 
Intelligence Dnision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington ] 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

In addition to a large number of small plants and shops, there are 
nearly 400 woodworkmg plants of medium size These plants differ 
widely, although they aie not so specialized as m the United States 
For mstance, planing nulls and box factoiies aie mostly connected 
wuth saw nulls Special sash and dooi mills do not exist, these 
articles being manufactuied m caipentry works and m furniture- 
makmg plants Match, piano, and car lactones and cabinetmaking 
plants are of some impoi tance 

Woodwmilang plants of medium size have mostly belt eqmpment 
with then own steam power Electric eqmpment has been mcieasmg 
m recent yeais In Vienna niaiiv direct-current motois are still used, 
with 110, 220, and 440 voltage The more up-to-date plants m Vienna 
and man}" plants in the Pioirunces havmg electiic eqmpment use 
alteinatmg-cmient motois wuth 220/230- volt, 50-cycle, 3-piiase 
cunent 

Of the machmes of these plants, 05 to "^0 pei cent w"eie made in 
Austiia These machmes vaiy widely m type and age Many of 
them aie obsolete (some 20 to 30 yeais old) and have depieciated 
badiv The owners appieciate vei^^ higlify new and moxe pioductive 
equipment, but lor financial reasons the}’’ are imable for the most 
pait to bung their machmeiy up to date 

The pimcipal lands ot imnber used in Austnan woodworkmg plants 
are spiuce, hr, and pine, which are produced m Austria, larch, red 
beech, beech, hornbeam, oak, maple, hme, ash, Avalnut, and ‘^ruste,’' 
which are paitly pioduced m Austna and paitly impoited fiom 



neighboiing countiies, especially fiom Yugosla\aa, Eumama, Poland, 
and Germany Softwoods are used for manufacturing boxes, matches, 
doois, windows, furniture, etc Haidwoods are used foi inlaid 
floors, foi manufacturing of hardwood furmture and pianos, and for 
many special puiposes Veneer mills use also exotic woods The 
mannei of woikiiig up the lumber shipped to the plants vanes widely, 
but most of it IS done in the plants themselves The lumbei is pur- 
chased mostly green and is stored for two to thiee years m the plants 
for diymg, if found necessaiy Sometimes the lumbei is purchased 
after it has been dried m or near the sawmills As already mentioned, 
kiln dr 3 ung is not veiy highl 3 " developed in Austiia 

The ma]oiity of Austiian woodwoilang plants are small caipenter 
shops, only a few plants are of medium size There is no tendency 
towaid laige plants, except in the match industiy and the car- 
inanufactuiing mdustiy 

The nummum wages in the woodworlung mdustry are m accoi dance 
With the collective bargaimng legulations, which cover 80 to 85 per 
cent of all Austrian woilonen, and aie as follows 

SrhiUm^^s poi 


Highly qualified caipenter 71 60 

Qualified cabiiietiiiaker, piano maker, finisher, carpenter 59 04-(32 40 

Skilled assiboaiit ^ 

Hirst A ear 19 20-43 20 

>Secoiid vear 45 60-49 14 

Qualified woody oikeis _ 45 12 

Vssibtaiit woodivoikers 

Skilled 42 12 

Not skilled 39 S4 

Assistant woodA^olkels, female 

Skilled 36 96 

Not skilled 30 72 

Machine opeiators, piechamcs 62 40 


As aheady mentioned, puce is the dominatmg factoi in the pur- 
chase of woodwoilang machmeiy Although the local industry 
appieciates quality machmei}^, their lack of capital pi events them 
from pill chasing the higliest-gi ade machmeiy except in raie instances 

Pome of the medium-sized plants, especially those which are far 
av/a}" fioni industiial centers, have tlieir own fllmg-room eqmpment 
The lepaii work foi the othei plants is done mostly m legulai lepair 
shops 

The piospects foi the sale of Ameiican woodworking machmeiy m 
Austiia depend mainly on whether American manufactmeis can 
compete with the prices of local and Geiman manufactmeis and 
whethei they aie vilhng to giant as libeial teims of payment as com- 
petitois, ospeciall^^ the Geimans The lattei often oflei terms of 
30 pel cent of the invoice puce payable on deliveiy, 5vith the lemamder 
payable in 24 to 36 monthly installments 

HUNGARY 

By Walter M Slavik, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Budapest 
S4WMILL INDUSTRY 

Hungai^T-’s sawmill mdustiy is lather small At present the 
country’s forests total 2,840,000 acies, composed of 1,528,000 acres of 
oak, 1,200,000 acres of beech and othei hardwood, and 112,700 acies 
of pme 

Output is chiefly of oak and beech pioducts, they equal 54 and 
42 per cent of the total production, respectively, compared with 4 



pel cent foi pme Tinibei sawed lumber poles, ties, flooring, and 
firewood aie piodiiced 

Hiuigaiy’s indiistiy has about 100 mills m operation, with 3,015 
employees, and an annual tuinovei of S4, 052, 000 Small shipments 
aie made to Geimany Aiistiia Czechoslovakia, and othei neigh- 
honng ooimtiies 

Most Hungaiian mills use cicculai and gang saws, of Austiian 
make, although a few use band saws Geimany is also a siippliei 

Hungarian mills aie so small that the^^ aie content to use what 
httle machinery they have, speed, accuiacy, econom}^, and laboi- 
saving devices, chaiacteribtics of a laige, well-developed mdustiy, 
are disreg aided 

Logs and lumber are handled m the mills by human laboi almost 
entirely, conveyor facilities and loading devices aie lacking and are 
far beyond the means of the mills 

The kerf detail is ignoied, but owing to their small output, con- 
sisting of a vaiiety of products, most of the mills are able to utilize 
practically all of each log 

Steam boileis using wood fuel are almost umvei sally used by the 
mills Lumber is sawed in the open an loln-drymg equipment can 
not be affoided 

Saivmill equipment is used to only a small extent by LIungaiian 
mills, and they present no special potential maiket for such machin- 
ery, ovung to their small opeiations and lack of capital 

Himgaiian mills aie located in the Ti ansdanubian legioii m western 
Hungary and m the Tisza River region in Transylvama The small 
mills of Transdanuhia obtain their raw materials chiefly by lailioad, 
none ol them, howe^’^ei, aie large enough to use log railways 

Hungaiy’s laigei mills are along the Tisza Rivei, whose eastern 
blanches pi o vide wateiways fiom the forests of Triinsylvania Heie 
the tiees are felled, i oiled to the sti earns, and floated to the mills 
Piactically all woik is done by hand, logging machinery is legarded 
as too expensive, the market foi such machinery, theiefore is 
immiportant 

[A list of Hungarian sa-^Tnills is available in the Commercial Intelligence Dm- 
Sion of the Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commeice, Washington, D C ] 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

Hungart^^s woodwoikmg mdustiy, like the sawmill mdustiy, 
consists chiefly of many units, small in size and capital, and limited m 
their equipment The industry specializes m those products in 
domestic demand, such as fiiimture and building materials Wlieie 
elect! 1 C current is available it is usually used, most of it is direct and 
single phase 

Slost plants have machinery imported from Geimany and Aiistiia, 
although some Ameiican machmery is found Most of the maclunery 
IS much depreciated, and only two factories m Hungary aie equipped 
with up-to-date equipment The local woodworlang-maclunery 
industry is insignificant 

Although the woodworking industry desiies newei and moie 
modern equipment, it can not afford the capital investment neces- 
sary This situation has been characteristic of the mdustry smce 
the war, m the meantime, the equipment is wearing out and sooner 
or later will have to be replaced 



The chief kinds of lumbei used in Hungaiian woodwoilang plants 
aie pine, oak, and beech, the softer pine is used for cheaper household 
furniture and building finishes, while the haider is used for better 
furmtuie, flooiing, etc Lumbei is well seasoned befoie being used 
Souices of supply, besides the countr}^ itself, aie Czechoslovakia^ 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania 

Hungaiy’s mdustiy consists of many small carpentei shops, with a 
few laigei units These largei factories, owing to competition and 
the highei standards of quantity production and distiibution 
seeping slowly into the country, show a very gradual tendency 
towaid greatei size and capacity 

Average houily wages in the Hungaiian woodwoikmg industry 
range as follows Cabmetmakeis, 19 cents, mechanics, 18 cents, 
joiners, 17 cents, machine opeiators, 17 cents, finishers, 13 cents, 
laboiers, 12 cents 

Woodwoikmg plants in Hungaiy are faiily efficient, considermg 
then size, but they do not obtain high production, eithei for the 
plants as a whole or foi the individual workei 

The Hungarian industry uses a wide vaiiety of machinery This 
machmeiy wastes considerable wood, but the wastage is considered 
less important than the money lequiied for its elimination 
Although most Hungarian plants aie poweied with steam, using 
waste wood as fuel, laige plants use electricity, with'direct drive m 
most cases 

Owing to the small size of the individual business and the lack 
of capital, puce lemains the dominant factor in woodworking- 
machineiy pin chases, even though the mdustiy stiongly appieciates 
modem equipment of quality 

Geimany is hj far the chief suppliei of Hungary’s woodworlang 
machmeiy needs, Austria is second, smallei quantities come from 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and France Impoits aie increasing 
slightly, but not enough for the needs of the mdustiy, which, if able 
to obtain the money oi the ciedit, would piesent a fan opportunity 
for Ameiican manufactuiers, especially of servicing equipment, 
piovided it is leasonably piiced and within the means of the small 
plants The lack of money and credit, howevei , will be found severe 
deteirent factors in selling the Hungarian maiket 

[A list of Hungaiian woodworking establishments ma\ be secured from the 
Coinineicial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce ] 

POLAND 

By Gilbert Redfern, Assistant Tra.de Commissioner, Warsaw 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY 

The foiests of Poland, totahng 9,062,100 hectaies, represent 24 
per cent of the Republic’s area Of the total wooded aiea, 2,861,032 
hectares are State domains and are admmisteied by the State, the 
balance being privately owned and exploited Poland cuts shghtly 
less than 5 pex cent of Europe’s annual wood cut 

Softwoods make up 75 per cent of Poland’s forestry reserves, 60 
per cent is pme, spruce accounts for 12 pei cent, and fir for 3 per 
cent, 5 per cent of the total area is oak, the balance of 20 per cent 
bemg officially classified as Other leafy varieties ” These include 
alder, aspen, beech, birch, etc Poland’s forests are scattered through- 
out the Republic, the percentage of forests to total area ranging from 



19 in the central distiicts to 21 in the west, 25 in the south, and 27 
in the east 

Talang an average over the past foiu years, approximately 45 
pel cent of Poland^s expoit of lumbei goes out as logs, 50 per cent 
semimanufactiued, and 5 per cent as finished products The tend- 
encv duimg lecent years has been to show relatively gieatei mcieases 
in the expoit of logs than in planks and finished pioducts The 
pimcipal countnes of destination, named m Older of impoitance, are 
Germany, Gieat Britain, the Notheilands, Belgium, and Fiance 
Germany takes about 80 pei cent of the log expoits and Gieat Britain 
about 50 per cent of the semifinished pioducts Durmg the years 
1925 to 1928, slupments of lumber increased fiom 18 pei cent to 25 
per cent of the total of Poland^s exports, notvuthstandmg the fact 
that lumber shipments to German}^ the pimcipal maiket have been 
at times seriously interfered with m consequence of the so-called 
trade war 

Stated in geneial teims, Pohsh lumber is cut and piepared with 
expoit maikets as the mam consideration The domestic market 
takes what can not be expoited It is geneially recognized that both 
the value and the volume of Poland's lumber expoits could be con- 
siderably increased if better facilities existed for cutting, transport- 
mg, drymg, and pieparing lumber foi foreign maikets Lack of 
capital and abnormally high borrowing chaiges, howevei, aie serious 
handicaps to the development and modernization of the lumber 
mdustry 

Official figuies show that theie aie in Poland 1,510 active sawmills 
opeiating a total of 3,353 mechanical saws The geogiaplncal loca- 
tion of the active sawmills is given as 412 in the ccntial districts, 
457 m the west, 448 m the south, and 193 m the east Woikmg 260 
da^^s a year and 8 hours daily, the sawnnUs of Poland can woik more 
than 12,000,000 cubic meteis ol logs annually The number of saw- 
mills in Poland is relatively much greater than m the other impoitant 
lumber-piodiicing countnes ol Europe Polish sawnulls, on the 
vhole, are small entei prises, employing a laige percentage of manual 
laboi and fiequentl^^ located m uneconomic relation to the souzce of 
rav -matenal supply 

HANDLING LUMBER 

Pimiitive methods, employing laigely hand labor, aie used m 
Poland for handling raw trnibei This applies equalty to loggmg 
methods m the forests and to sawmill opeiations Transportation 
from the forests to adjacent mills is done mamly by team snalang 
or oxen, although some of the laiger opeiatois have nairow-gage 
railroads For long hauls, and paiticulaily to mills m the neighboi- 
hood of Warsaw, logs are floated down the Vistula Rivei The lail- 
road IS used for getting logs to mills not accessible to iiver tianspoit 
Human labor and cables get the logs fiom river to shore, then teams 
haul them on a rough truck to the mills Windlass feeding is used m 
many of the sawmills 

Logs for export can be floated to the Baltic seaboard Boaids and 
finished products for oveisea maikets go by rail to ^he ports of Danzig 
or Gdynia, while miUs close to the seaboard frequently ship gieen 
lumber to foreign markets 

Loggmg methods m Poland are recogmzed as bemg veiy much 
behind the times, and it is thought that the lumber cut could be 
largely mcreased and grades could also be greatly improved by the 



adoption of more modem machinery and methods Polish operators 
are awaie of the situation, but lack of capital pi events them from 
adopting moie efficient proceduie 

b^WMlLL MACHINERY 

German machiner}^ is most common in Pohsh sawmills, with gang 
saws predoimnatmg Many mills saw m the open an Two sets of 
four blades to the gang seem to be the most popular type The saws 
range fiom 1,100 to 1,700 millimeteis in length, 1,400 millimeters 
being piobably the most popular size Width vanes from 160 to 
175 millimeters, while the customary gage is 14 

As previously stated, Geimany is the principal supplier of sawmill 
machinery to Poland, but Swedish and Belgian ec^mpment has also 
been mstalled 

Among Waisaw mill owners Belgian machinery seems to be highly 
regarded, for circular as well as gang saws So far as is Imown, there 
IS as yet piacticalty no Ameiican-made sawmill machmeiy m use in 
Poland, owing largely to price and credit difficulties and to a feehng 
on the part of the trade that it is not suited to existmg operating 
methods m Pohsh sawmills Credit is a piime factor m selhng, and 
Geiman and other European manufacturers aie repoited to be 
offeiing teims up to three yeais 

A Swedish concern is the principal siipphei of saws to local mills, 
although a Biitish make is also used faiily extensively Ameiican 
saws are on sale, but comparatively httle busmess is being done 

Impoits of woodworlang machinery mto Poland for the years 
1924-1928 aie given below 


Imports op Sawmill and Woodworking J^Iachinery into Poland 


ear 

Total 

From Geimany 

Tons 

Thousands 
of zlot J s 1 1 

Tons 

Thousands 
of zlots s ^ 

1924 

: 705 

1, 845 

472 

1, 214 

1925-””’'” ’’ ’””h” 

578 

1, 78j I 

414 

1,330 

1925 - . . 

871 

1 210 i 

225 

758 

1927 

1, 060 

3 4”9 i 

067 

2,170 

1928- 

1, 39S 

4, 482 i 

990 

3,061 




1 A zloty equals $0 1125 


The pieliminary official figiues for the first five months of 1929 
show imports of sawimll and woodworking machinery, including saws, 
to have been as follows 


Imports of Sawmill and Woodworking M^chineri into Poland, First 

Five Months of 1929 


Country of origin 

Metiictons 

Thousands 
of zlot> S 1 

Austna... 

Belgium 

28 8 
46 1 
32 2 
243 3 
123 6 

124 

162 

90 

987 

627 

Czechoslovakia - - 

Germany __ 

All other countries _ _ -- 

Total - 

474 

1, 990 



1 A zloty equals $0 1125. 
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In WaisaAV, mill owneis and dealeis seem to feel that piesent equip- 
ment IS satisfactoiy It is claimed that sawing is quite accurate m 
Poland and that theie is a good degiee of lecoA^eiy Polish mills 
generally use a 2-niillimeter saw, with consecpent i eduction m kerf 
It IS admitted that Ameiican machines saw much faslei than the 
machines geneiaily found in Poland and that Ameiican equipment is 
labor savmg Manual labor, howcA^ei, is abundant and cheap in 
Poland, and piesent equipment seems to saw last enough to smt 
local lequuements 

It IS claimed that some Polish sawmills get a lecoveiy as high as 
SO per cent on good giades of law niateiial The aveiage, howeA^ei, 
IS piobably not much ovei 60 pei cent, smce official statistics give 
an annual capacity output of 7,200,000 cubic meteis of sawn lumbei 
from 12,000,000 cubic meters ol logs Authoiities state that w^aste 
in Poland is less than in some othei countiies, partly because speed is 
not an all-important factoi There is no great amount of w^aste 
in the loim of slabs, top logs, etc 

If the feeling that Ameiican niachineiy will not give gieatei wmod 
utihzation and moie accurate sawnng than that now m use can be 
lemoved and if piice and ciedit difficulties can be oveicome, theie 
aie, no doubt, sawmill owuiers in Poland who could be peisuaded to 
considei the installation of American equipment HoAvevei, hiiancial 
conditions thioughout Poland at the piesent time aie not conducive 
to newMiivestments in the lumbei industiy Diastic letiouchmcnt 
is the prevailing mood m all niatteis ol capital investment 

The type of k In mostff used m Poland is heated by w\asto steam 
from the boilers These kihis aie laigety equipped with Goiman 
maohmeiA" The lumbei has to be taken out of the kiln and weighed 
in Older to asceitam the degree ol diyness wdiich has been attained 
It ought to be possible to sell Mneiican-made diymg eqiupment to 
Polish mills The cost of such machineiy could be recoveied m short 
order by the much bettei export prices that would be obtamed, and 
by the ability to fiixmsh domestic manufacturers ol airplanes, pianos, 
radio appaiatus, etc , wuth a much bettei pioduct than is now turned 
out by Pohsh mills 

Steam boileis, of the railw ay-locomotiA^e type, pioAude the mam 
source of powei in Pohsh sawmnlls Plants located in the big cities 
occasionally use municipal electric current in conjunction Avith steam, 
and a very few of the largest plants have then own poAvei stations 
Gasoline engmes are also occasionally used The steam boilers use 
waste wood, saAvdust, and slabs as fuel 

Polish machinery dealeis can not usually finance i nports They 
must sell to the mills on at least one yearns credit, and, Avuth local 
boriOAAung charges (in the exceptional cases when Polish banks can 
be persuaded to discount long-teim mdustiial papei) bemg very 
costly, the dealeis look to the foreign manufacturer to finance business 
Unless, therefore, American makers of sawmiill equipment and AAmod- 
wmrkmg machmery mteiested in domg business m Poland are pre- 
pared either to carrj^ customeis^ notes or to make arrangements foi 
their discounting elsewffeie than m Poland, it wull be veiv difficult to 
promote sales. 

[A list of the leading dealers in Warsaw competent to handle, and service 
imports of sawnuU machinery, and also of the principal Polish sawmills, is avail- 
able m the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce ] _ 



WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 


Woodworking establishments of all types abound throughoui 
Poland Theie aie piobably several thousand plants, employing less 
than a scoie of woikers each, engaged m the manufacture of furniture 
boxes, doois, and sash, etc , using generally artisan tools If they us( 
machinery, at all, it is of a type that is now practically obsolete ir 
the United States 

Apart fiom these unoigamzed and moie or less haphazaid estab- 
hshments, among which will be found at piesent piactically nc 
potential buyeis, it is stated that there are not moie than 30 to 4C 
woodwoikmg establishments m all Poland that are worthy of seiious 
consideiation as prospective buyers of Ameiican machinery at the 
present time 

Apait from the multitude of small carpenteis^ shops, door and sash 
mills, box factories, etc , aheadv lefeired to, the largei mills, number- 
mg about 35, which employ woodworking machineiy on a fairly 
extensive scale, are engaged in the manufacture of furmtiire, about 
20 plants, in the veneei and plywood mdustiy, about 6 or 8 plants j 
in the manufacture of street cars and lailway coaches, 3 large estab- 
hshments, in airplane manufacture, 2 plants, and in making auto- 
mobile bodies, 2 or 3 plants A few of the large mills, of couise, 
manufacture doors, window irames, etc , foi the building trade, but 
most of this woik is done m the smaller plants Bent-wood fuimtm'e 
IS also an important industry in Poland, but these plants employ a 
piepondeiance ol hand labor, and such machineiy as they use is 
generally of a special tvpe impoited from Germany 

The avowed policy of the Polish Government in recent years has 
been to aid and promote mdustries employing lound wood as their 
basic raw mateiial With law timber counting so heavily among 
Polish expoits, the Government has endeavoied, in the first place, 
to develop the saw^mill mdustiy in older to curtail the export of 
imwoiked timbei, and to mciease as much as possible the expoit of 
sawn lumbei and finished products within the limitations imposed 
by the deaith of capital foi investment 

Poland’s annual pioduction of furniture is cuiiently estimated at 
about 50,000,000 zlotys ($5,030,000) About one-tlnrd of this is 
bent-wood furniture, with the greater pait being pioduced foi export 
Theie aie at piesent in Poland 21 bent-wnod fiunituie factories 
employing 5,380 woikeis 

Expoits of furniture from Poland have been as foUoAvs 


Polish Exports of Furniture 


Glasbification i 

1026 

1927 

Meti 1 C 
quintals 

Zlotjsi 

Metiic 

quintals 

Zlot 3 s 1 

1 

Unpolished, unyarnished 

Polished, 'vainished.. _.L 

High class, carved (including upholstered ) , 

Garden furmtme (willow) / 

1, 281 
3 , 105 
11 

2, 129 
55, 645 

131, OOO 
604, 000 : 

5, 000 1 
372, 000 
11,381,000 

2,680 
1, 807 
676 

1 064 
60, 601 

334, OOO 
340, OOO 
84, OOO 
192, OOO 
9, 744, OOO 

Bentwood . 

1 


1 A zlotj- equals about $0 1125 

While it IS clauned that ^Polish foiests ad]acent to the Carpathian 
Mountains aie capable of piovidmg beech and other haidwoods to 
meet the entiie needs of polish mills, Poland neveitheless impoits a 
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laige amoimf of beech bent-wooh foi the manufactuie of fuinitiire 
Beech ^\as impoited fioni Czechoslovalaa m 1926 to a value of 
750;000 zlotys, and m 1927 to a value of 832,000 zlot^^s The mam 
reason foi the imncit of beech, howevei, is inefficient exploitation of 
Polish foiests and lack of naiiov^-gagc lailways so that, as the indiis- 
tiv IS at present oiganized, the law niatenals can not be bi ought to 
the mills cconomjcally The ecommne maladjustments lesulting fiom 
the Woild Wai and^ the leconstitiition ot Poland are also laigely 
lesponsible loi the fact that Polish -vvoodwoilang mills foi the most 
pait aie disadvaiitageoiisly situated m relation to existing souices of 
law inateiial suppl}" Radom and Piotikow, for exeanple, aie the 
most impmtant distucts m Poland foi the manufactuie of furnituie 
These distiicts pioduced niamlvToi the Russian maiket befoie the 
wai and relied upon foieign (Austiian) soiuces of law mateiial 
While Poland now has adequate beech vuthin hei own fiontieis, the 
forests aie situated so fai fiom Radom and Piotikow as to make it 
moie econonneal foi nulls m those distucts to import fiom 
Czechoslovalaa 

A compaiatively recent industiy m Poland, and one that has made 
consideiable pi ogress during the last few 3 ^ears, is the manufacture of 
plywood There aie now in operation 16 veneei and ptywood mills, 
only about half of which, however, aie of majoi impmtance These 
nulls aie giouped m a svndicate knowm as the Union of Mamifactuieis 
of Veneei and Plywood Tins umon emplo 3 ^s a total of about 3,000 
workeis and utilized, during 1928, approximately 150,000 cubic meteis 
of aldei, of winch some 100,000 cubic meteis weie piepaied foi export 
The development of this paiticulai bianch of the timbei mdustiy is 
slioum by the expoils of plywood, which increased fiom 70,771 cubic 
meters iii 1924 to 97,896 m 1925, to 169,669 in 1926, and to 201,144 
cubic meters m 1927 It is claimed that Poland possesses the iichest 
supply of alder m Europe, outside of Russia, so that the continued 
development of this mdustiy seems to be assuied, especially as other 
hardwoods used by the plywood industry are also available m 
abundance 

It IS thought, howevei, that Poland’s expoits of plywood would 
command a much better market and highei prices abioad, paiticu- 
iaily m Gieat Britain, if bettei facilities existed loi the drying and 
prepaiation of the law mateiials Aiithoiities claim that Polish 
plywood commands only about one-half the puce it would if it could 
be shipped to meet the exacting specifications of the pimcipal foieign 
markets 

The gieatei part of the machinery now employed m the larger 
Polish woodworlang establishments is of German or Austrian make, 
the lattei mcludmg a cheap type that is used mostly for window 
frames and doors An impoitant Leipzig concern supplies most of 
the machmeiy foi furnituie making, and both Geimans and Austiians 
aie active in the veneei and ptywood field 

During the past yeai or two sales, of Ameiican woodworlang 
machinery have been made m Poland \ These have special sigmfi- 
cance, consideiing the fact that American woodwoiking machmery 
was practically unknovii m the country until lecent yeais Veneer 
lathes for the pi v wood industry aio a leadmg Ameiican line now 
used m Poland The ability to show this Nmachmeiy to other pros- 
pective buyers should be an important fe^lctor m the development 
of the Polish market for American woodworlkmsr machineiv in aeneial 



since local mills are extremely reluctant to buy from catalogues and 
sales literatuie 

The Ameiican machineiy alieady m opeiation m Poland, according 
to dealeis, has clearly demonstrated its supeiiority Theie are, 
howevei, compellmg leasons lor the gieatei pait of Polish mills to 
mamtain then Aiistiian and German connections Notwithstanding 
existing political and economic diffeiences, there have been long- 
established connections between the Polish mill owner and the Ger- 
man machineiy manufacturer They aie next-dooi neighbors, 
machmeiy is well seiviced, spaie parts are quickly available Geiman 
machineiy is now being sold m Poland on as much as thiee years’ 
credit, usually, against acceptances, with the Geiman manufacturer 
generally not, msistmg on a bank guaranty or even on the indorse- 
ment of the dealei Geiman puces, moreover, are said to be appre- 
ciably lowei than Ameiican A Geiman planei, with motoi, is 
quoted at 7,000 marks (appioximately 11,750) f o b frontier station 
A German shaper is quoted at 2,000 maiks (about $500) It is felt, 
howevei, that the Ingh quality and efficiency of American machmeiy 
justify the higher piice, but sales must be made on quality, lathei 
than a pi ice and ciedit basis 

The wages paid to skilled laboi, which mcludes machine operatois, 
finishers, and mechanics, m Polish woodwoiking mills lange from 8 
to 10 zlotys pel dav Common labor is paid between 4 and 6 zlotys, 
as a lule Wages, of coiiise, aie higher m and aiound Waisaw and 
other large cities than m the smaller commimities 

Steam powei (fiom waste wood) and belt equipment aie used 
almost exclusively in Polish mills A few plants in cities like Warsaw 
use also electiic cuirent fuinished by the municipality 

Pohsh miUs, with rare exceptions, do not obtam high production 
pel worker, nor would thev be considered at all efficient as judged 
bv Ameiican standaids Theie aie far too many small carpenters’ 
shops usmg hand tools and machmeiy of the most piimitive types 
The mill owners beheve that if they installed fast and modem nia- 
chmei^q their plants would be able to opeiate only for an hour or two 
dally Such plants, moieovei, would have to be completely rebmlt to 
accommodate diiect-diive electric machmeiy There iare piobably 
not more than a dozen plants in Poland at present that could use 
diiect-drive machmery, and most of these plants are already tiymg out 
American equipment, or aie willing to do so if the difficulty ol financmg 
the purchase of such machmery can be satisfactorily overcome 

It IS not ignoiance of the high degree of efficiency of American 
woodworking eqmpment that is holdmg back the fnither development 
of the market, noi is it wholly due to the relatively high initial cost 
compaied with Austrian and German machmeiy The major diffi- 
culty IS to ariange foi the financmg of business on a laige scale The 
Pohsh manufacturer wffio buys sawmiU or woodworlang machmeiy 
does not expect to pay for it m less than two years Dealeis them- 
selves are usually unable to caiiy this paper, and, m the exceptional 
cases when it can be discounted m Poland, local banks charge lela- 
tively high rates Their charges for guaianteemg such paper are 
also veiy high Usually, theielore, the inanufactuier himself must 
carry the paper or else find some way to discount it 

[A list of Polish woodworkfng plants and dealers in woodworking machinery 
may be secured from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington ] 



RUMANIA 

Bv Sproiill Fouche, American Commercial Attach^, Bacliarest 
SAWMILt INDUSTRY 

Prioi to the war and the annexation of the Provinces of Tiansyl- 
vama, Bucovina, and Bessarabia, there were only 120 sawmills with a 
total of 400 saws in Rumania The annexation of the above teriitory 
moie than doubled the lumbei mdustry of the country The pieseni. 
situation of the sawmill mdustry is mdicated by the following table, 
supphed by the Mims try of Industiy and Commerce 

Size of Rumanian Industry 


Pia\ ince 

Xlillb 

1 

Capital, in 
gold lei 1 

Saws 

Em- 1 
plojees 

Horse 

power 

Old Kingdom . 

149 

2d, 300, OOO 

797 

19, 633 

22, 559 

Transvli ima- - - 

232 

27, 400, 000 

686 

16,433 

28, 879 

BuLOMnd - --- - --- ^ - 

1U2 

i 900, 000 

! 305 

8 400 

7, 94S 

Beijbaribu _ _ 

lo 

7, 500, 000 

37 

817 

461 

Total - - - — --- 

498 

61, 100, 000 

1,825 

60, 65 j 

44, 475 


1 A gold leu IS w orth 'lO 192 


Together wuth ceieals and petroleum, lumber is one of the countiy^s 
three mam lesources The average annual piodiictjon is 8,000,000 
tons, of winch 5,000,000 tons aie consumed foi fuel, the great majoiity 
of buildmgs in the country being heated with wood The annual 
pzoduction of softwood, pimcipally sapin, is 2,500,000 tons, and that 
of hardwnod (oak and beach) is 500,000 tons 

Appioximately 50 per cent of softwood produced in the country is 
exported m the foim of planks, fiaming, and sleepeis The exporta^ 
tion of oak logs is piohibited, and that of softwood logs is very smalL 
Expoits aie maiiilv thiough the poit of Galatz to cential Euiopean 
countiies and to the Neai East Durmg 1928, Riunama exported 
648,227 tons of firewood, 103,507 tons of hardwood constiuction 
lumber, and 1,033,789 tons of resinous or softw^ood 

The machmeiy used m the sawmills of the countiy is mainly of 
German manufacture, a result of the fact that the lumbei mdusiiy 
has always been laigely conti oiled by German capital 

The equipment is largely of the gang-saw type with automatic, 
rapid-feedmg cairiages The present equipment is geneialty con-^ 
Sidered satisfactory and sufficiently up to date by the mdustry The 
capacity ol the nulls is 75 per cent greatei than the aveiage output. 
The cost of laboi is so low that no necessity is felt, oi likely to be felt 
in the near futme, for labor-saving devices Logs, as Avell as lumber 
at the mills, are practically all handled by hand labor 

Owing to the abundance of raw rnateiial, the quesuon ol keil and 
waste is geneially consideied of negligible impoitance, especially as 
all of the sawdust, slabs, top logs, etc , aie used as fuel by the mills, 
by the mill laboi ers, and by the population of sawniiU distiicts There 
IS, consequently, piactically no agitation oi the question of recovery 
and more complete utilization 

Steam engines, using wood and sawdust as fuel, form the mam 
type of po^vei eqmpmeiit employed by l^|nanian sawmills 



The mills of the country are usually located near the forest and on 
streams which can be utilized for floating logs The great majority of 
the forests are upon precipitous mountain lands, rendering the use of 
motor-driven saws for felhng impractical After the trees are felled, 
which IS usually done with axes, the logs are snaked down the steep 
slopes to positions m the valleys where they are accessible to ox 
teams and are then carried by means of sleds or by dragging to the 
uiills 01 SReams Practically all movement of logs is earned out 
during the wintei when theie is sufficient snow to permit of the use 
of sleds After the logs arrive at the streams they are floated, either 
smgly or m rafts, to the mills In some instances the watei journeys 
are long, extending fiom the far interior to Galatz on the Danube 
River 

Foi most opeiations, piactically all logs are handled by hand labor 
in a most primitive way, but they are usually drawn from the water 
to the nulls by means of cables and drums A few of the mills are 
connected mth the forests by nairow-gage railways operating wood- 
burning steam engines Howevei, the veiy great majority of the 
logs are transpoited by water 

Lumber is exported both by the producers and by exporters who 
purchase from the mills Lumbei for export is not lain dried, but is 
usually stacked at the mills and an diied for 6 to 12 months before 
expoiting A small amoimt of lumbei is lain clued for local con- 
sumption by woodworking plants and for the manutactuie of parquet 
floormg, the consumption of wRich is veiy large The kilns m use 
aie generally merely chambeis heated by means of steam pipes 

Owing to the fact that theie are no piano factories and only one 
compaiatively small airplane factoiy in the country, only a small 
quantity of high-giade lumbei suitable foi such mdustiies is pro- 
duced However, a small amount of wood suitable for the manufac- 
ture of violins and other musical instruments is produced and 
exported 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 

The followang table, compiled from the latest available data (1927) 
of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, show^s the general situa- 
tion of the Rumanian woodworking mdustiies 


Si7E OF Rum-^ni^n Woodworking iNDu&TR’i 


Type 

Capital, in 
gold leu 1 

Machinery 

units 

1 Horse 
power 

Employees 

Boves and barrels 

Lasts and pegs . 

Brushes 

Furniture 

School and ofhco supplies 

General carpentry . 

Household goods. 

Total 

2, 012 084 
1,481 4S7 
1, 247, 255 

8 244,918 
90, 000 
4, ISO, o36 
96b, 227 

229 

208 

259 

1, 212 
47 
865 
335 

1, 424 
708 
314 
4, 194 
99 
2, 579 
541 

734 
536 
740 
6,307 
151 
2, 016 
680 

18,224, 507 

3, 155 

9,859 

10, 166 


1 A gold leu IS wprth $0 193 


The power used by the leading Rumanian woodworking plants is 
electric current of 120 volts and 3 phases Belt equipment is rapidly 
being replaced by modem machineiy wuth direct electric drive 
Most of the macluneiy is Geiman Owing to the fact that most of 
the woodwoilang plants were leoiganized aftei the war in order to 
meet the increasing demand of the expanding constiuction mdustiy of 



Rumania, then machinery is of compai atirely recent manufacture, 
hayino sufieiecl only to a lelatively negligible extent fiom depreciation 
and obsolescence Howevei , the constiuction campaign having slack- 
ened, the woodwoiking industry has been adveisely affected, and most 
plants aie not piepaied to consider much new eqmpment 

The fmnituie plants aie mainly employing local oak and beech 
wood foi the manufactuie oi then pioducts, while the sash, dooi, and 
indooi-fimsh mills aie using local sapin and oak The quality of the 
woik IS, in general, mediocie, because the wood is usually not well 
seasoned and diied Hov'evei, the appeaiance of the pioduct is con- 
sideied the pimcipal thing m Rumania, and special pains aie taken 
to manufactuie objects of attractive and modern designs In addi- 
tion to the laigei plants theie is a great numbei of small woikshops m 
both Cities and villages wheie piactically all of the woik is peiloimed 
by hand The piopoition of furniture made by these shops is laige 
The nunn difficulty m Rumania seems to be inadequate kiln-drymg 
i acuities 

Owing to the lack oi capital and cheapness of manual labor, the 
present tendency in Rumania is towaid small caipenter shops The 
aveiage wmges m the woodwoikmg industries aie 40 papei leu per 
hour foi cabinetmakeis, 30 leu per hour foi machine opeiatois, 40 leu 
per hour lot fimsheis, 30 leu pci hoiii foi mecliamco, and 10 leu per 
hoiii ioi laboieis (A papei leu is woitli SO 006 ) Fioin the general 
Rumanian point of view, the woodworking phants aie consideieO efff- 
c ent, although high pioduct on is not obtained The management 
of the laiger concerns have a good imdeistandmg of the benefits to 
be denved from moie systematic pioduction and adequate use of 
modem niaclnneiy, but the sc ai city of money and ciedit and high 
mteiest rates are pieventing development along these Imcs Electiic 
drive IS becoming univeisal, even with the German machmer^^ used 

Price and long crecht teims aie the dominating factors m the 
purchase of macluiieiy in Rumania While the superior quahty of 
American products is fully imdei stood, Eiuopean manufacturers, 
especially those of Germany, understand thoroughly the attitude of 
the people and the conditions pievaihng, and they aie benerally 
prepaied to sell cheaper and to giant more favoiable teims (12 to 18 
months) than Ameiican manufactiuers In addition, traveling repre- 
sentatives of European houses often visit the countiy and are in 
close touch with the tiade Notwithstanding this condition, it the 
question of teims could be met, American %voodworlang maclunery 
could be sold m Rumama even at higher prices than those quoted by 
European producers 

Statistics coveimig impoits of woodworlong machinery are not 
available, but it is certain that Germany dominates the maiket, the 
competition offered so far by Ameiican and British concerns being 
neghgible In vieiv of the fact that most of the dealers in wood- 
woriang maehmery have qualified engmeeis who regularly visit the 
plants gl^nng adduce and suggestions, the factories aie usually ade- 
quately equipped with servicmg material and fihng room tools 

Practically no dressed ’umber is exported, woodworking plants dis- 
pose of their output on the domestic market. 

[A list of Rumanian dealers in sawmill and woodworking machinery is available 
ill the Commercial Intelligence Di\ision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D C ] 
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FOREWORD 


In making a survey of the field for dairy equipment and supplies 
in Latin America, one must bear in mind the potential as well as 
the actual market demand Insistence upon strict sanitary condi- 
tions in the dairy industry through Government regulation and the 
adoption of modem methods in the product] on of butter, cheese, 
powdered milk, and other dairy products is a matter of slow de- 
velopment In veiy few instances has this movement in Latin Amer- 
ican countries approached the advanced stage long ago reached 
in the United States The slowness of this development accounts 
for the fact that United States exports of dairy equipment to the 
countries south of us are not yet large as compared with our other 
machinery trade Most ot this trade is with such countries as Cuba 
and Argentina, where sanitary legulations and impioved dairy prac- 
tice aie opening up a field for this class of equipment Such agencies 
as the motion picture and tourist demand are gradually modernizing 
these markets, as evidenced by the recent erection or the first ice- 
cream plant in Venezuela 

The following survey indicates the actual as well as the potential 
field foi dairy e^ipment and supplies in the various markets of 
Latin America. The Industrial Machinery Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce offers its cooperation m assisting 
American manufacturers of dairy equipment and supplies to market 
then pioducts in Latin American or other foreign maikets 

WiniJAM L Cooper, Director^ 
Bureau of Foreigu and Donwstic Gommerce. 


Attgust, 1930. 



LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS FOR DAIRY EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES 


INTRODUCTION 

United States exports of dairy equipment and supplies to Latin 
America are comparatively small, amounting to only $286,000 in 1929 
While not large for so extensive a territory, it should be borne in 
mind that most of this trade is with a few countries where sanitary 
regulations and improved dairy piactice have opened up a field for 
modern dairy equipment 


Value of United States Exports of Dairy Machinery 


Country 

Cream separators 

Total, including other 
dairy machinery 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Canada 

$575, 486 
116,997 
4,134 
20,204 
9, 558 
16, 184 
2,503 
28,966 : 

$438, 218 
133, m 
8,517 
433 
73, 207 
12,922 
2,034 
4,483 
2,079 

$1, 606,472 
168, 137 
49,058 
98, 414 
25, 175 
30, 380 
29, 999 
63,706 
9,719 

$1, 584, 396 
177, 026 
160, 282 
110, 000 
103, 295 
52, 876 
35, 070 
26, 966 
36, 279 

Anstraha _ ' 

Cuba 1 

United Kingdom j 

Naw Zealand 1 

Union of South Africa 

Mexico 1 

Argentina 1 

France 

Total (including other countries) i 


797,460 

700,453 

2, 301, 887 

2,469,247 


Latin American dairy methods and equipment are in general far 
behind those of the United States, a fact which seriously limits the 
present market for supplies for this industry In many instances the 
consumer still receives his milk supply in open receptacles, and only 
a small proportion is bottled, except in a few large cities Especially 
noticeable is the failure to utilize efficently surplus and waste milk 
m the manufacture of marketable products Ice cream is not yet 
manufactured on a commercial basis, although the demand foi this 
commodity is increasing Despite such limiting factors the dairy 
industry of Latin American countries is gradually becoming mod- 
ernized, and a correct estimate of the value of these markets, potential 
as well as actual, such as the following survey aims to give, should 
prove helpful to the Ameiican expoiter 

ARGENTINA 

Alexander V Dye, American Commercial Attache, Buenos Aires 

The dairy industry of Argentina is of comparatively recent de- 
velopment, although the country has been known as a cattle country 
for the past century Most of the large “ estancias ” or ranches were 
orginially devoted to herding cattle which pastured on native grass. 

( 1 ) 



Latei came the planting of alfalfa, then othei ceieal crops, and the 
daily indii&tiy was staited with the intiodnction ‘of blooded cattle 
TheVlaiiy mdiistiy is still, however, in the eaily stages of its develop^ 
ment. Thib can probably be best illustrated by the fact that only 
since the vai has Argentina come prominently into the world 
niaikets as an expoitei of daiiy products 

LOCAL DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Theie are no statistics or even estimates as to the total production 
of milk m Aigentina The daiiymen’s association estnnates the an- 
nual production of buttei at 40,000 metiic tons and states that the 
butteifat content ranges fiom 2 8 to 4 per cent On that lather slim 
basis for calculation one might guess that the production of milk is 
about 1,140,000 metric tons per annum 
Tlieie aie about oO establishments whose annual ji^roduction of 
butter will each amount to half a million pounds or more 
Theie aie in the Argentine Kepubhc approximately 12,000 laige 
estancias,” some of which include 300 to 400 square miles of terri- 
toiy and employ at times several thousand men, having small vil- 
lages located on different parts of the estancia ” Othei s are 
sinallei, employing only 25 to 30 men Theie aie upwaid of 50 
which have in opeiation daily plants Some of these iilants make 
butter only, but most of them make butter and casein, and many 
pioduce cheese 

The usual method is to keep the milk cows m herds of 120 to 160 
each, glazing them on alfalfa in inclosed pastures of 300 to 500 
hectares (The hectaie is 2 47 acies ) Each herd is accredited to a 
keeper who turns in a daily pioduction of milk at the estancia cream- 
ery on a share basis His financial inteiest, therefore, is to produce 
as high a peicentage of buttei as possible The cows are milked once 
a day, and the ai^eiage daily production of milk ranges from 3 to 4 
liteis (1 litei, liquid, equals 0 264 United States gallon) in the winter 
and 12 to 15 liteis in the summer The butteifat content m the milk 
langes fioni 2 8 to 4 per cent and is paid for by the central creameries 
on the basis of butteifat, the price ranging fioin 1 3 to 1 9 Argentine 
pesos per kilo, depending on the price of buttei m the London maiket. 
(One peso equals 42^ cents United States currency.) 

Each estancia has a daily plant. These plants vary considerably in 
bize and equipment, depending on the size of the estancia, but usually 
consist of a small oil engine, which may be anywhere from 10 up to 
100 horsepower The usual dairy machinery consists of warmers, 
cream separators, stoiage tanks, can-washmg machines, casein hy- 
diaubc presses, and casein pulverizeis There is usually a shed for 
storing dried casein through the mght, as nearly all casein is dried 
in the open air. 

Generally speaking, the buttermilk and skimmed milk are used 
only for the manufacture of casein and for the feeding of pigs, con- 
sequently no very definite values are attached to the skimmed milk 
or the buttermilK. A very few of the factories use electric power 
from local electric-hght plants, and a few have their own power 
plant generatmg electricity for the use of the estancia In such cases 
the price of electricity is ordinarily from 8 to 15 centavos per kilo- 
watt-hour (about 3 5 to 6 5 cents United States currency) The cost 
of fuel oil IS usually from 32 to 34 pesos a ton. 



Milk IS practically never n&ed foi feeding chickens oi poultry 
Theie is piactically no pioduction of evaporated, condensed, or 
powdeiecl milk in the Aigentine Republic A small quantity of con- 
densed and malted milk is impoitecl 

The milking is usually done in a large coiial, and the milk is 
pouied into tin milk cans having a capacity of about 10 gallons each 
These cans are then placed in large 2-wheeled carts and hauled to 
the daily plant The sanitaiy supervision depends upon the pro- 
prietoi of the estancia, but is usually veiy good 

CITY DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Dames which supply milk to the city of Buenos Aiies come under 
the supei vision of the Department of Agiicultiue, and some of the 
milk IS bottled In Buenos Aiies all systems and degiees of exceHency 
(or lack of it) exist side by side Through the lesidence paits of 
the city the milkman still drives his cows through the stieets, fol- 
lowed by one oi two muzzled calves, and caiiies his milking cup and 
pails dangling down his back Upon your hail he will sit down in 
front of youi door and milk foi you the desiied quantity and sell it 
at 40 centavos a liter with the foam oi 50 centavos a liter without 
foam Sometimes there are accidents and his cows are bumped into 
by a daiiyman’s hoise cait, oi even motor tiuck, laden with bottled 
milk foi delivery on the same street, but these occasions are rare 
Usually these antiquated and modern systems of distribution exist 
amicably side by side, and the vaiying tastes of all the patrons are 
satisfied 

The gieatei part of the milk consumed m Buenos Aires is brought 
into the city in tin cans of about 10-gallon capacity on the early morn- 
ing trains From these trams the milk is taken by delivery wagons 
and distributed to the customers from the original can, although the* 
number of dames which bottle the milk in their own plants and 
pasteurize it is increasing 

Butter is rarely sold in cartons, but is usually wrapped in parch- 
ment paper in square blocks, round rolls, or loaf -shaped packages, in 
weights of 100, 200, or 500 grams and of 1 kilo For shipment these 
packages are jiacked m wooden boxes of various sizes Buttei for 
export IS packed in boxes of exactly 1 cubic foot 

Ice cream is mostly of home manufacture, in the sense that it is 
manufactuied on the same premises where it is sold, and there is 
practically no delivery from factory to dealer 

There is considerable production of chocolate, biscuits, and candy 
in Buenos Aires, Rosario, and other large centers, but this is about 
The only industrial use which is made of the milk production, aside 
from dairy consumption 

It IS customary to market cream in a very concentrated form, con- 
taining fiom 50 to 55 per cent of buttei fat Cream, even when 
served on the table, is usually so thick as to resemble butter rather 
than cream 

EXPORT TRADE IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 

For the 5-year period from 1909 to 1913 the average annual ex- 
ports of dairy products from Argentina weie as follows Butter, 
2,943 tons, casein, 2,972 tons, and cheese, about 1 ton The large 



inciease in production began in 1917 and has gained fairly steadily 
since, the aveiage annual export from 1928 to 1927 having been 27,125 
tons ot butter, 15.208 tons of casein, and 1,532 tons of cheese This 
is in addition to suppl 3 nng the home market 
The following tables show the export and import tiade in dairy 
pioducts over a period of yeais 


E^ort of Milk Proructs from Argentina, 190(K192T 
[Metric tons] 


Year 

Butter 

Cheese 

Casein 

1900 


1 


1901 

1 

1 


1902 ‘ 

1 

6 

94 

1903 

4, 594 i 

3 1 

319 

1904 

4, 634 1 

7 

1, 694 

1905 

4,639 

1 2 

3,020 

1906 

3, 797 

1 

3,081 

1907 

2, 616 

i 

2,035 

1908 

3, 060 

1 

2, 058 

1909 

3,381 


2, 775 

1910 - 

2, 479 


2, 973 

1911 

1,395 


2, 169 

1912 

3,676 

, 1 

3, 501 

1913_ 

1 

3,784 

' 7 

1 

3,446 


Year 

Butter 

Cheese 

Casein 

1914 

3, 481 

3 

2, 926 

1915 - 

4,032 

6 

2,608 

1916 

5,831 

227 

2,961 

1917 - 

10, 311 

2,728 

4,876 

1918 

14, 569 

6,430 

3, 664 

1919 - 

15, 349 

4,794 

2, 447 

1920 

16, 623 

' 10, 092 

7, 679 

1921 

22, 751 

5,676 

7, 779 

1922 

24, 318 

6, 162 

6,377 

1923 

30, 899 

6, 270 ' 

10, 690 

1924 

29,603 

1,284 

14,628 

1925 

26,099 

128 

16, 591 

1926, 

27, 865 

307 

19,846 

1927..__ 

21, 272 

672 

14, 385 


Exportation of Casein from Argentina, 1922-1926 
[Metric tons] 


Destination 

1922 

' 1923 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Germany. . 

1, 849 

1 1,664 

3,477 

4, 675 

' 4,228 

United States,. _ 

3, 846 

1 7,158 

7,700 

t 8,007 

! 11, 570 

Belgium-,- 

10 

33 

382 

597 

1 ns 

’Great Britain , _ 

351 

1,037 

1, 536 

1,422 

1 , 404 

Brazil, . 

1 





Sweden 

25 

146 

238 

271 

257 

Italy 

70 

101 

342 

399 

177 

Japan , 

20 

50 

46 

182 

237 

Spain 

70 , 

141 

' 212 

213 

303 

Netherlands 

124 1 

179 

1 233 

484 

477 

France , 

10 ' 

24 


20 


Denmark 

67 

io 



Finland., 


75 

291 

241 ! 

304 

Canada __ 


25 




Norway 



' 40 ' 

10 

20 

Cuba,-, 



20 



South Africa 



1 



Danzig 





99 

Lithuania -f 





15 

Dutch pos^sions 





10 

E nglish possessions 





10 

Portuguese possessions.. 





231 

Total 

6, 376 

10. 690 

14, 528 

16, 591 

19, 460 




Imports of Condensed and Malted Milk into Arobntina 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1 1926 

CONDENSED MILK; 

Geimany - 

Kilos 

Kilos 

4, 322 
5,495 
69, 146 

Kilos 
32,451 
14,964 
114, 683 
2, 068 
138, 979 
189 
30, 347 
75, 504 
23, 133 
5, 240 
8, 692 
75,926 
166,497 

i'626 

Chile— 1 - - 

2 , 458 
8, 532 

Denmark 

Spain 

United States 

88, 710 

109,916 

France 

Italy-- - - - 

43, 282 

13, 057 

Norway - 

New Zealand - _ 

12, 681 
4, 877 

68,831 
10, 068 

Netherlands 

English possessions 

United mngdom.-- 

51, 636 
216, 950 

25, 368 
229,884 
2,117 
377 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Uruguay - 


Total 


429, 026 

538, 581 

691, 288 

MALTED MILK 

Germany-.- 



9,968 
25, 689 
7, 312 
1, 946 
7,647 
27,741 

United States 

39, 072 

”"‘28,922' 

Prance- _ - 

Italy - 



United Kingdom- 



Sweden 



Total-- 



39, 072 

28, 922 

80, 193 



BRAZIL 

M A Cremer, American Trade Commissioner, Rio de Janeiro 

It IS difficult to calculate the total production of milk in Brazil, 
as there aie no means of obtaining definite information, even in those 
States where the dairy industry is most active The Federal Gov- 
ernment prepares annually a table of estimates of production for the 
leading States, however, and with this for a basis, we can ariive at 
an approximation of the production of the entire country The 
lateso figures published are the following 


Liters 

Minas Geraes 830, 000, OOO 

Rio de Janeno 192, 000, 000 

Sao Paulo 30, 000, 000 

Rio Grande do Sul 20, 000, OOO 

Santa Catlianiia 12, 000, 000 

Parana 800, 000 


The estimated production of these States totals 1,084,000 liteis 
The contribution of the other 15 States and the Fedeial District is 
very small During the last three years there has been a tendency 
to increase production in the States of the noith. and the interior, 
principally in the former, where the need for increasing and im- 
proving milk production is now coming to be realized A rough 
calculation of milk production in the States not mentioned in the 
foregoing statement would increase the total foi all Brazil by not 
moie than 500,000 hters Total production, therefore, may be esti- 
mated at 1,085,300,000 liters 

sanitary supervision 

Sanitary suxiervision is enforced only in the piincipal cities, where 
all milk arriving is subject to insjiection In the smaller cities very 
often no inspection is made The inspections axe made with the pur- 



pose of making sure that the milk has been pa&teuiizecl, that it has 
the piopei butteitat content, that it is fiesh, and that the containers 
are clean NeaiW all consumeis of milk boil it before using Some 
people even boil canned milk No milk is permitted to be sold in 
the laigei cities with less than 3 to 3^ pei cent fat. unless a state- 
ment to this eiiect appeals on the bottle 

USES OF MILK 

Fluid milk — The six States of Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiio, Sao 
Paulo, Rio Giande do Suh Santa Caiharina. and Parana provide 
then own populations with fluid milk, and also piocluce canned milk^ 
cheese^ and biuter for consumj)tion in the rest of the country The 
Fedeial District of Rio de Janeiro is supx3hed hj the States of Minas 
Geraes and Rio de Janeiio These two States together supply the 
Fedeial District annually vith 43,000.000 liters of fluid milk The 
home consumption of the two States themselves is estimated at one- 
fourth of the amount the^" produce 

It IS impossible to calculate, with any chance of approximation, 
the percentage for all Brazil of fluid milk used for direct consump- 
tion It nia^^ be stated, however, that the peicentage is small 

In the Federal District the average consumption of fluid milk 
per inhabitant is 90 giams, in Sao Paulo, 173 giams; in Campinas, 
64 grams, in Flonanapolis, 73 grams, in Bello Hoiizonte, 70 grams, 
in Juiz de For a, 41 giams in Sao Luiz, Maranhao, 26 grams, in 
Belem, Paia, 20 grams, in Recife, 56 grams, m Maceio, 17 grams 
In most localities the average consumption is insignificant Except 
for the lecent establishing of three modern plants in Sao Paulo, the 
handhng of milk still follows old-fashioned methods Even in Sao 
Paulo, the most piogressive State, advancement is somewhat re- 
tarded by the fact that the pasteurizing and botthng is done at the 
point of destination instead of at the shipping point. 

Butter — The milk available f oi butter and cheese making is more 
or less equally divided between these two products Butter is pre- 
pared in plants which not onlj^ produce cieam but buy it from 
independent dairy owners There are, therefore, thousands of dairy 
owners who separate then own cream by means of mechanical 
separators The skimmed milk is generally used for feeding hogs 
and cattle 

The SIX States pieviously mentioned as being the principal pro- 
ducers of milk produce annually 25.000,000 kilos of butter. No esti- 
mates are available of the amount of butter produced in all Brazil, 
but production outside these six States is neghgible lu the re- 
mainder of Brazil practically the only butter to be had is that put 
up in tins by the six daily States In noithein Brazil this tinned 
butter IS all that can be olDtained It is often of poor quality and 
sometimes rancid A nmnbei of butter producers are known to use 
adulterants, principally vegetable oils Occasionally the public 
health authorities of Rio de Janeiro condemn large lots A few 
months ago they condemned tinned butter prepared by eight differ- 
ent pi oducers 

Much of the butter sold m Rio is put up in cheap paper cartons 
containing 250 and 500 giams This is generally referred to as 
fresh butter It is usually unsalted and is more expensive than that 



coining in tins, winch is also sold in large quantities Fresh butter 
IS used only by the upper class and the best hotels 

Because of the poor facilities for shipping fresh butter, its con- 
sumption IS limited to the large cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and the southern States Fresh butter is practically unobtainable in 
the northern cities 

The tinned butter is packed in containeis laiiging in capacity from 
1 to 5 kilos The caitons for fresh buttei aie made of a plain white 
domestic cardboard of cheap grade and bear no advertising 
Cheese — The production of cheese is earned on by a large number 
of individual producers on their own faims, although theie are a 
few large firms also engaged in its preparation Many farmers make 
tw'o or moie cheeses a day and sell them to dealers, who in turn dis- 
pose of them in the laiger consuming centers The piodiiction of 
cheese in the six dairy States is estimated as totaling 13,000,000 kilos 
annually Most of this is consumed in the central and southern 
States themselves Very little is shipped north, as most of the 
cheese produced will not keep for more than one to two weeks. 

Ice cream — ^Ice cream, such as is known in the United States, was 
introduced only a few years ago, and the consumption is very small 
Previous to the introduction of ice cream, only ices were known in 
Brazil There are now at least seven American ice-cream counters 
in Rio de Janeiro and several in other paits of the country Some 
of the stands in Rio make their own cieam, and the others liuy from 
a small plant set up a few years ago by two Europeans This plant 
IS advertising its ice cieam but is inalnng little headway It will be 
some time before it will be working at capacity Modern machinery 
IS used 

Condensed and powdered nnTk — ^There are four factories produc- 
ing condensed milk and thiee making powdered milk The annual 
production of condensed milk totals 1,870,000 kilos, while the produc- 
tion of powdered milk is as yet small 

All the local production of canned condensed milk is sweetened 
No unsweetened or evaporated milk is produced A small amount 
of sveetened condensed milk is imported 

Use of by-products — The skimmed milk is usually fed to livestock 
on the farms A few creameries use it for making casein, which they 
sell to three factories making casein plabtics The production of 
casein is limited, and little is available foi exportation 

Skim milk, buttermilk, and whey are larely sold by the cieameries 
or individual dairy owners, there being practically no demand for 
these pioducts 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY EQUIPMENT 

Part of the milk produced in the States of IMiiias Geraes and Rio 
de Jaiieiio is shipped by rail to the Fedeial District for consumption 
there and part is delivered to milk-handling plants at various points 
along the railway These plants, located at over 50 different ship- 
ping points, pour the milk into laige containers oi vats, where 
impuiities apparent to the eye can be eliminated The milk is then 
lun through a centrifugal sepaiatoi and afterwards pasteurized 
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Pait ot it IS tlien fiozen ^olul and the lemaindei is mixed ^ith fiozen 
milk of the day pieviom put in cans, and placed aboaid oidinary 
1 ail war cars 

Tlie'tiixi to Rio de Janeiio may lequiie 12 houis oi more Upon 
aiiival there the public health authoiities make a cuisoiy inspection, 
and the milk is cleliveied either to letaileis oi diiect to consumers 
The two diiect-to-consiimei sei vices delivei the milk by means of 
trucks which visit the residential districts m the eaily inoining 
horns stop at ceitain stieet mtei sections, and call then customeis 
h} means of a iioin These appeal with cans, bottles, and pans and 
gk the cpiantitv they desire The retail dealers, who bottle the milk 
they pui chase, generally do business on a small scale 

Besides the milk lecened fioni the inteiior, Eio is also supplied 
with milk b}^ a numbei of small daiiy o\^nei& (none of whom have 
moie than 10 to 15 cows) vho keep then cows in small buildings 
located all over the city even in the lesidential districts These 
daily owners bottle the milk and have then own customeis and 
delivery service 

The same clehveiy system in vogue in the city of Rio de Janeiro 
was until some time age used in the city of Sao Paulo There are 
now m operation in Sao Paulo three modern milk-handlmg plants. 
One of these was constructed as a cooperative entei prise by the 
owners of small dairies that are distiibuted throughout the city 
The second was put up by a group of milk shippers from the noithern 
pait of the State of Sao Paulo, and the third was erected by an 
independent company These thiee plants have modern American 
equipment, practically the only modern milk-handhng equipment in 
Brazil They have the latest pasteuiizeis and bottle washing and 
filling machineiy The pasteurizers used by shipping plants in the 
interior aie almost all out of date 

PREVALENCE OF EUROPEAN EQUIPMENT 

The machinery houses in Rio de J aneiro which sell milk-handhng 
machinery and equipment are practically all European firms They 
introduced Euiopean products a numbers of years ago, and the milk 
industry has become so accustomed to buying and using Euiopean 
manufactures that American manufactures are purchased only when 
the European products are not available An example is the case 
of one of the large milk-handling plants recently erected in Sao 
Paulo Euiope could not supply the equipment wanted because the 
European industry is still lagging in progress, American equipment 
was secured through a European firm which specializes in selling 
European dairy equipment and supplies, but which also represents 
an American manufacturer of modern mik~handling equipment 

LOCAL MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

Some of the small, old-type pasteurizeis and othei small equip- 
ment used for milk handling and butter malang are now being 
manufactured in Brazil Most of the small buttei churns aie made 
locally, but the larger churns are still being imported The butter 
industry still uses wooden barrels for churns, and nearly all the 
processes involved in making butter are carried on by hand Some 
American canning machinery is used in canmng butter 



THE FIELD FOR AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 


It Will be of little Yalue foi any Ameiican maiuifacturei not 
lepresented alxeady to try to secure a connection in this market 
without making, fiist of all, a careful investigation of the possibilities 
foi sale of his piodiicts, as well as of the hi ms available as dis- 
tiibutois oi agents Because of the competition between Euiopean 
manufactuieis and the geneial lack of familiarity with xVmeiican 
equipment, few machineiy houses aie inteiested in dealing Avith 
Ameiican manufactuieis If the American maniifacturei were to 
study the possibilities and decide the maiket to be wmith while he 
could piepaie a plan of campaign and piobably secuie a good con- 
nection He would perhaps find it necessaiy to make some conces- 
sions for introductoiy purposes, including a small expendituie for 
advertising 

A list of importers or agents foi dairy and ice-cream equipment 
and supplies in Eio de Janeiro, also films which might be inteiested, 
may be seemed fiom the Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foieign and Domestic Commerce 

CHILE 

Robert G Glover, Assistant Commercial Attache, Santiago 

The Chilean market foi dairy equipment and supplies is very 
small and is confined mainly to the central zone, which embraces that 
section lying between Coquimbo in the north and Concepcion in the 
south North of Coquimbo there is very little vegetation and there 
are very few cattle in that region, consequently the demand for 
dairy equipment is practically nil Fiom Concepcion south, and 
especially m the Provinces of Valdivia and Teiiitoiio Ay sen, dairy- 
ing IS one of the chief indiistiies, but there are very lew modern 
plants and the sale of equipment is small In these two Provinces, 
which are settled largely by German landowneis, a laige portion of 
the milk produced is turned into butter and cheese There aie no 
large consuming centers for fresh milk in that legion and facilities 
for shipping to the central zone and to the nitrate and copper fields 
are inadequate, consequently dames and farmers aie foiced to turn 
the greater amount of their pioduction into butter and cheese In 
1927 Chile pioduced 1,506,000 kilos of butter, of which all but 400,994 
kilos was made in the two above-mentioned Provinces 

MILK CONSUMPTION 

While a noticeable improvement has taken place in the type of 
equipment used in the cential zone, little piogiess has been made in 
improving sanitary conditions, and the production of milk per cap- 
ita, not only in the central zone but thioughout the country, is veiy 
low Statistics for 1927, which aie the latest available, lev^eal that 
193,780,300 liteis of milk weie produced, of which 102,000,000, or 
slightly less than one-half liter per week for each inhabitant, was 
consumed in its natuial state The remainder lepresents the quan- 
tity manufactured into butter, cheese, and evapoiated, condensed, and 
powdeied milk 



Only a small peicentage of fiesli milk i- used for dunking with- 
out being boiled It is a laiity to see anyone dunk fresh milk either 
in his home oi in the dan 3 ^ Ivitchens and soda shojis. All milk used 
foi coffee ox tea is fiist boiled Chileans nave not as yet acquiied 
the habit of eating bieakfast cereals 01 other foods that in the United 
States aie usually ^eived with fiesh milk 01 cieam Foi infant feed- 
ing, families of the middle and ^^ealthlel clashes use powdeied milk 
almost exclusive!}" 

SANITARY SUPERVISION 

The lack of propei lefiigerating, distiibuting, and sterilizing 
facilities may be assigned as the mam cause foi the present disiegaid 
of sanitary ineasiues in handling milk ^ Howevei, the pioblem of 
educating laboiers to the impoitance of sanitation will contmue to 
be seiious foi some time Man}" of the dairies in and aiound San- 
tiago and Valpaiaiso, the two largest towns in the country, have 
installed modem equipment, and lecently a few of the dames undei- 
took to pasteuiize and bottle milk, but as laboreis have not been 
educated to the necessity of following out the scientific methods of 
safeguarding e^eiy ox3eiation from milkmg to deliveiy, very little 
has been accomplished m setting a standard and holding to it 
Although the Goveinment and municipalities have enacted suffi- 
cient laws to regulate and msuie sanitation, it has been a veiy diffi- 
cult task to enforce them, especially- m view of the fact that there aie 
practically no refiigeiation facilities or centialized creameries wheie 
small farmers can sell their milk direct Even some of the large, 
so-called up-to-date dames do not follow the practice of cooling then 
milk by aitificial means but use running water instead The small 
farmer with three to six cows uses any means of cooling and is 
ignoiaiit of the advantages of modern equii^ment 

DEMAND FOR IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 

The marked imj^ro^ ement that has taken place in the Chilean 
dairy indu&tiy during the last few years is beginning to react favor- 
ably on the sale of daiiy equipment and siipi)lies Imf)ortation of 
these items foi 1927, while very small, inci eased aj^proxunately 50 
j)er cent over the lirevious yeai, and the im^Dorts for 1928 weie some- 
what above those of 1927 This condition has been bi ought about 
laigeiy by a campaign which has been waged foi several yeais by 
the doctors and the public pi ess for a general improvement of the 
milk sujiply 

Public sentiment is foicing the larger dairies to install modern 
equipment and to follow scientific methods of handling dairy prod- 
ucts A few electrical milk-cooling systems were sold to dairies 
near Santiago last year. These installations maik the fiist appear- 
ance of this scientific cooling process Pasteurization plants are be- 
coming xiojiular with dames that cater to the liigh-class trade 
Cream separators, chums, and steiilization units aie beginning to 
make then appearance in many of the laige plants 

\yTiile a noticeable improvement has taken jilace in the type of 
equqiment used, very little progress has been made m impioving the 
quality of milk, and the consumption per capita, as previously indi- 
cated, is veiy small Poor facilities for distiibuting and the lack 
of refrigeration account m nart for the small nrmlnctmTi 
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AMERICAN DAIRY EQUIPMENT GAINS IN 1928 

Judging from the official Chilean customs statistics, which carry- 
only a geneial classification toi dairy equipment, the import trade 
underwent a considerable change m 1928 These figures show that 
for the fiist time imports of daiiy equipment from the United States 
surpassed those fiom Geimaiiy While the money values involved 
were not large, this development is of interest as indicating possi- 
bilities for United States expoits Im]3oits of Geiman daiiy equip- 
ment amounted to apjnoximately $30,000 in 1927, as compaied with 
only $9,000 from the United States , for 1928 the German trade fell 
to about $20,000, whereas the share of the United States rose to 
$24,000 

This import trade is shown in the following table, which indicates 
that most of the imported dairy equipment is now of American or 
Geiman origin 


Chilean Imports op Dairy Equipment, 1924r-1928 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Kilos 

Pesos 1 

Elios 

Pesos ^ 

Kilos 

Pesos 1 

Kilos 

Pesos 1 

Kilos 

Pesos » 

Germany 

88,078 

160, 626 

45, 079 

168,237 1 

62,880 

204,989 

70, 755 
58 
249 
1, 086 
27, 934 
755 
514 
1, 122 
10,493 
51 
3,030 
609 

249, 137 
600 
2,320 
1, 010 
72, 564 
5,840 
2,600 
4,238 
34, 100 
300 
6,590 
2,986 

40,967 

165, 860 

Argentina 

Belgium 




1,568 

3,084 

328 

45 

26,288 

3, 000 
144 
49,304 



Denmark « 

1, 597 
11, 409 

1, 769 
465 

3, 954 
38, 817 
5, 529 
3,890 

2,088 
113, 369 

6,780 
199, 568 

United States 

13, 975 
1, 120 
102 

37,053 
3,600 ! 
669 1 

Pranee 

Great, "RntRin 

1,449 
4, 636 

7,080 

9,183 



Netherlands - 

! 475 

5, 215 

Italy 





Peru 








1 

Sweden 

335 

960 

1, 010 

5, 577 

1,119 

7,116 

1,224 
3, 650 

4, 910 
7,800 

Switzerland _ _ 








53, 673 

213, 576 

62,854 

218, 220 

96,745 

280,816 

116, 636 

3S1, 284 

161, 773 

390, 123 


1 Mint par value of peso is $0 1217 


MILK DISTRIBUTION 

The problem of distribution is the greatest obstacle in the way of 
the development of the Chilean dairy industry Chile is thirty times 
as long as it is wide and extends from 17° to 56° south latitude , it 
IS bordered on the east by the Andes Mountains and on the west by 
the low Coast Eange Radioad tariffs are natuially high, and sched- 
ules are not always conveniently arranged to permit the timely de- 
li veiy of milk to the large consuming centers Highways have not as 
yet been improved to such an extent that trucks can be advanta- 
geously used, even near the large cities Dairies that are located some 
distance from the cities are virtually compelled to ship their milk to 
market in large tin cans, which are loaded in ordinary box cars Sev- 
eral railroad refrigerating cars were purchased by the State Railway 
some time ago in order to assist farmers and dames in marketing their 
products to better advantage, but as these cars have never been 
properly serviced, their refngeratmg value has been practically nil. 

Upon the arrival of milk shipments by rail in the larger cities, 
both in the morning and in the afternoon, the large cans are unloaded 
onto caits and small deliveiy trucks, from which it is delivered direct 



to the tiade A^enders measure out the customei s milk supply direct 
fiom the caii'^ oi diaw it thiough a lancet attached to the stationary 
can on the deliveiy cait The portion of milk bottled is not known, 
but judging fioin the bmall niimbei of dames that bottle milk, it is 
believed to be le^s than 5 pei cent Ovei 90 pei cent of the milk 
leaches the customei without any soit of refrigeiation. Very few 
homes possess letiigeiatois oi ice boxes, consequently milk is seldom 
seived for dunking at meals 

BUTTER PRODUCTION 

Little 01 no attention is given to scientific buttei making by the 
small faimei , and while many of the huge fanners have the propei 
equipment and facilities, they do not ahvays follow out the well- 
defined pimciples of butter making. In the last few months, as a 
result of the intioduction of electiic lefngeiation, independent 
buttei dealeis in Santiago and Valparaiso have begun to wrap butter 
and exploit then tiade names These shops buy then supply fiom 
the small dames in bulk, aftei which it is leworked and put up in 
piints of 90, 180, 250, and 500 giams, respectively. The quantity sold 
in this mannei is small and is strictly confined to the better class of 
trade in the few larger cities 

In 1927 Chile pioduced 1,506,000 kilos of butter, of which all but 
400,994 kilos were made m two of the southern Piovmces — Valdivia 
and Temtoiio Ay sen Since this section is settled mainly by small 
fanners, mostly Germans, and is some distance from the laiger cities, 
dames aie toiced to turn most of their milk into butter and cheese 

CHEESE PRODUCTION 

The manufactimng of cheese is cairied on in practically the same 
maiinei as that of butter Both laige and small farms throughout 
the centeial and southern zones, as a general lule, keep dany herds 
fiom which most of the milk is used in cheese making Puces are 
always good and the demand steady, and in view of the pooi facili- 
ties for milk distiibution cheese making is naturally more profitable 

The maniifactuie of cheese duimg the past few yeais has shown 
a slight decrease Figures for 1927 show that the gross production 
amounted to 3,167,700 kilos, which was 394,900 kilos less than the 
total for the year of 1925 Importations amounted to 15,112 kilos 

CANNED AND POWDERED MILK 

Notwithstanding that Chile is a small market for canned and 
powdered milk, there has been a great deal of interest m the manu- 
facture of evaporated, condensed, and powdered milk during the 
last few years To a very large degree this can be attributed to 
two mam causes First, because of the poor sanitary condition of fresh 
milk many famihes prefer imported powdered milk for infant feed- 
mg, second, because of their distance from the dairy districts the 
nitxate and coppei mines must depend on powdered and canned 
milks for their needs, and as there are many thousands of workmen 
employed in these two great industries, the demand is large and 
fairly steady. 



Statistics leveal that foi 1927 approximately 17,000,000 liters of 
milk were used in the manufactuie of condensed milk, and the total 
output of both condensed and evapoiated milk was 5,750,000 cans 
of 400 grains each A million liters of fresh milk were turned into 
105,000 kilos of powdered milk 

There aie four companies engaged in the manufactuie of canned 
and powdered milk A laige wholesale gioceiy firm with branch 
houses in many of the important towns is the largest manufacturer, 
both of evapoiated and of condensed milk This concern has been 
in the business about 15 years; its biands have a good reputation 
and aie widely distiibuted There are no figures available as to the 
annual output of this firm’s products, but judging fiom then wide 
distribution it can be safely estimated at about one-half of the total 
foi the countiy 

ICE-CKEAM PRODUCTION 

Of the total production of powdered milk, 45,000 kilos were re- 
ported to be used foi making ice cream This appears lather high 
for Chile, judging from the fact that ice-cream making has not 
become univeisal, that is, not to the extent that it is practiced in 
the United States and some of the European countiies Women and 
children are veiy fond of all lands of ices, especially ice cream, but 
scarcely any of the dairy kitchens oi soda fountains make good, 
wholesome, palatable ice cieam However, with the inci eased in- 
terest in the soft-drink business, which has been greatly stimulated 
by the intioduction of electiic lefrigeiation, more attention will be 
given to the manufactuie of ice cream, and it will be only a matter 
of time before the quality will be on a par with that of other 
countries 

Theie aie no independent ice-cieam factories cateiing to the retail 
tiade, as is the case in practically every small city in the United 
States Tea looins and soft-diink pailois that cany ice cream on 
then menu make their own ice cream, and its manufactuie is done 
almost entiiely by the use of small hand-opei ated freezeis Railroad 
schedules and high tariffs practically pieclude the possibility of 
creameries conducting out-of-town business It is also out of the 
question to distiibute oi delivei ice cieaiii by tiuck in the luial 
distiicts because of the pool roads 

FIELD FOR DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

Cream separators — Consideiing the few modem dairies outside 
the central zone, the demand for cream separators is fair German, 
English, Danish, Swedish, and Ameiican separators aie sold in 
Chile, but approximately 50 per cent of the volume of business has 
gone to a German machine which has been in the market for many 
yeais and which is well known throughout the entiie countiy. The 
local lepresentative of the German manufactuiei, a large German 
concern having branch houses throughout the countiy, was one of 
the first local firms to engage actively in marketing dairying eqmp- 
ment — a fact which accounts for their enjoying the largest share of 
the business In late years an English separator has been selling 
well and is second only to the German make The principal reason 
American units have a small sale is that none of them aie actively 



lepiesentecl by fiim< specializing in daily equipment So far as can 
be deteiminecl, ino&t of them aie oideied by local importeis only 
Avlien cLi-'tomeis a^k foi them 

Since onh a few of the dairies are equipped with electricity, the 
greatei volume of sales has been in hand machines, but now that 
the larger fainieis neai the principal cities aie beginmng to install 
current and concerns selling farm-hghting plants are begmmng to 
bleak into the market, sales in power-diiven separators should 
increase 

Pasteurizers — Pasteurization is employed very little in Chile, as 
only a few dames near the laiger cities aie equipped for milk pas- 
tern izing In the Santiago district, winch is the largest milk-con- 
suming center in Chile, 'onl}^ two large plants follow the practice of 
pasteurizing all their nnlb, and one of these does not bottle any milk 
or cream Some of the otliei dames have ’installed small pasteur- 
izers, but most of them have used them veiy little 

The outlook for the sale of pasteurizing plants is good, as the 
Government and municipalities aie bunging more pressure to bear 
on the whole dairy industiy for better methods of liandbng milk 
The principal jiroblem is the education of the public to demand bet- 
ter milk, and at the same time to instill in the minds of the workmen 
the importance of sanitation Little interest has as yet been devel- 
oped , thus the problem of sanitation is more difficult 

Steiulizers — The iinpoitance of pioper sterilization has never yet 
been fully appreciated by either producers or consumers Only a 
few dames have modem equipment for washing and sterilizing 
bottles and cans In the average dairy submerging the cans in a 
tank of hot watei or pouiing watei ovei them geneially satisfies 
sterilization reqmiements It is said that many of the small dairies, 
having from 6 to 15 cans daily, do not even follow this practice 

As might be surmised, the sale of machines for sterilizing and 
washing bottles and cans is very small, but now that a great deal 
IS being said about the general improvement of milk samtation, it 
IS expected that a fair volume of business will be done in tins line in 
the near future 

Buttes'-nmkvng eqm'pvient — Most of the larger dairies have in- 
stalled modern churnmg and butter- working equipment, and a good 
quality of butter is produced However, m the smaller estabhsh- 
ments old-fashioned hand-opeiated churns are employed exclusively. 

Well over 80 per cent of all butter sold is in bulk Only in recent 
years has veiy much attention been given to molding it with prints, 
and even now only m the laiger cities like Santiago and Valpaxaiso 
IS waxed paper used 

The power-driven churns in use are piincipally of German and 
Damsh make In the south, around Valdivia and Osorno, where 
most of the butter is produced, most of the hand-operated barrel 
churns are made locally 

Coolers and eats — Several coolers of the brine type have been 
sold m the central zone during the last year, and there appears to be 
a growing intere&t on the part of all milk producers for better equip- 
ment of this land Practically all the small dairies cool their milk 
by submerging it in laxge tin cans in runmng water. 
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A German, a Danish, and an Ameiican compan^r aie the principal 
suppliers of this equipment The Ameiican product is populai and 
theie appeals to be little doubt that the piesent volume of sales 
could be increased 

There seems to be no paiticular preference for milk agitators and 
Cl earn vats Most of the few in use have been supplied by Geimaiiy 
and the United States Only the most modem and up-to-date plants 
iinpoit such equipment, the rest use homemade articles 

Milk-test siMpphes — Outside of Government officials and a few 
laige daily propiietors, scientific milk testing is viitually unknown, 
theiefoie the sale of equipment for this pin pose is limited Some 
of the laige dames that depend on small pioclucers foi part of their 
supply, as well as the few milk producers’ associations, test all their 
milk and have faiily up-to-date laboratories 

Milk cans and bottles — No figures are available as to the percent- 
age of milk sold in bottles, but judging from the small number of 
dairies that sell bottled milk, it can safely be said to be less than 5 
per cent The sale of milk and cream bottles has therefore been 
veiy small, and the United States has furnished the entire demand 
In view of the growing inteiest in milk samtation, the sale of milk 
bottles should inciease, and as the local bottle fact ones do not seem 
to be able to pioduce a high-quality bottle, Ameiican manufacturers 
should continue to supply what tiacle theie is in this line 

Although milk cans aie made locally, approximately 75 per cent 
of the demand is imported Sweden furnishes the laigei share, 
mainly because of its low prices, and Geimany &uj)plies the rest of 
the imports 

The preference is for a 1-seam can, ranging in capacity from 30 
to 50 liters However, smaller sizes, especially those of 5 to 10 liters, 
winch aie used principally by deliveiymen for measuring, are also 
in gieat demand It is doubtful whether American manufacturer’s 
can compete in this line, owing to the demand for an extremely 
cheap product 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

As will be seen from the foregoing, Clule is a small market for 
dairy equipment and it will be some time before conditions improve 
to such an extent that there will be a fair demand for many of the 
items classified under this head However, now that the Government 
IS giving consideiable attention to the assistance of farmeis, not 
only in improving their methods but also in providing better facili- 
ties for distribution, it is believed that great piogiess will be made 
in the dairying industiy during the next few yeais A law was 
passed on Januaiy 15, 1929, which provided better financing facili- 
ties for the farmers and at the same time granted them special privi- 
leges in the mattei of reduction of freight tariffs This law gives 
to agricultural societies — ^that is, cooperative societies composed of 
five or moie members — ^the privilege of a reduction of 25 per cent on 
transportation of ai tides which the members produce and 50 per 
cent reduction on the tianspoitation of maclnneiy, tools, seeds, and 
other necessary articles destined for the improvement of membeis’ 
farms These facilities will stimulate greater interest in dairying,^ 
winch in turn will create a greater demand foi modern equipment. 
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The clnef obstacle to sales of highly specialized dairy equipment 
IS the lack of competent woikmen to opeiate such machmes success- 
fully Daiiymen themselves are anxious to put in the latest ecjuip- 
inent and modem methods, so that the present problem inheies 
laigely in the mstiuction of woikmen m the jnoper use of this 
machmeii" ISToiv that the labor cost is rising, however, there are 
indications that piogiess will be made m introducing improved dairy 
equipment 

METHODS OF SELLING AND DISTRIBUTION 

Chile, being about 3,000 miles long by approximately 100 miles 
wide, presents peculiar problems m the sale of dairy mg equipment. 
Tiaveling is veiy exiiensive, and the market is veiy small It is thus 
impiactical foi manufacturers to establish branch houses or keep 
special salesmen m the countiy to call on the small dealeis Manu- 
facture! s who aie enjoymg good business aie those who have been 
able to place their agencies wuth one of the few large local merchan- 
dising houses which maintain branch houses thioughout the comitry 
and have the necessaiy sales oiganization to cover the tiade 
Ameriean manufacturers can accomplish very little in the way of 
establishing connections with local films by correspondence, the bet- 
ter method is to send a lepresentative Practically all firms inter- 
ested in handling daily equipment already have satisfactoiy connec- 
tions, mostly with Euiopean manufactuiers To seciue agencies fox 
Ameiican lines, tlierefoie, would in many instances require the dis- 
placement of competmg repiesentatives A liberal advertising pro- 
gram, together with close coopeiation, would go a long way towaid 
securing a foothold in this market 
A list of Chilean importers of dairy equipment who might be 
appi cached by American suppliers may be secured upon application 
to the Commeicial Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commeice 


COLOMBIA 

B L Hunt, American Commercial Attache, Bog:ota 

Colombia, as a whole, has, only within the last few years, begun 
to appreciate the advantages of modern machinery and modern ideas 
with respect to samtation and health. A very large percentage of 
the population of Colombia is composed of the poorer classes, who 
diave never adopted milk as one of the staple foodstuffs, and even in 
the cities only a small percentage of the population uses milk and 
milk products to the extent known in the United States 

The information which follows was obtained principally from an 
American agricultural expert who has been in charge of one of the 
veiy few comparatively modern dairy farms in Colombia This 
infoimation, however, has been checked by Dr. Eafael R Camacho, 
chief of the Agricultural Division of the Department of Industries 
of the Colombian Government 

MILK PRODUCTION AND SANITARY SUPERVISION 

In the Bogota district, w^hich is, perhaps, a fairly accurate guide 
for the other but separated districts of Colombia, the production of 
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milk for delivery to this city is approximately 50,000 to 60,000 liters 
a day 

In the city of Cali milk is purchased and distributed by the mu- 
nicipality and must, according to local regulations, be pasteuiized 
betoie sold So far as is ascertainable, this is the only city in Co- 
lombia wheie this condition obtains In Bogota there is practically 
no municipal supei vision and, with the exception of one small pas- 
tern ization plant which supplies approximately 2,500 liters a day, 
the production of milk is practically free from sanitary supervision 
The same, also, applies to milk products 

USES OF MILK 

Practically all the milk produced is consumed as fluid milk Rela- 
tively small quantities of butter are used in Colombia as compared 
with consumption in the United States There are, practically speak- 
ing, only one or two creameries or factories worthy of the name in 
the Bogota district Aside fiom the product of these two cream- 
eiies butter is produced on the farms No statistics, however, are 
available 

In the Department of Bolivar there are a few cheese and butter 
factories, but the amount of their production is not known The 
production of cheese, however, is even much smaller than that of 
butter 

No condensed, evaporated, or powdered milk, or ice-cream powder 
IS produced 

Practically no skimmed milk, buttermilk, or whey is fed to stock, 
nor are these used in the manufacture of by-products 

FACTORY EQUIPMENT 

There is one small pasteuiization plant m Bogota, one in Medellin, 
and one in Cali It will be readily seen that in Colombia the market 
for pasteurization machinery and othei modern machinery for dairy 
farms and for the manufacture of daily products is an open one 
It must be realized, however, that the Colombian people in general 
are not aware of the importance of modern dairy equipment; con- 
sequently the market will have to be built up from the bottom, be- 
ginning with a program of education to convince the people that 
improved equipment is desirable and would also prove profitable 

DISTRIBUTION OP FLUID MILK 

The milk used in the cities of Colombia reaches its destination by 
three principal means of transportation — ^by mule back, by horse- 
drawn caits, and by train Fiom farms which are located close 
enough to the cities miUc is usually transported on mule back, 10- 
gallon cans of milk being carried by each mule, horse, or horse-diawn 
cart Prom greater distances the milk is brought by train in the 
same kind of contameis 

It IS estimated that not more than 1 per cent of the entire volume 
of milk IS bottled The amount distributed in the city of Bogota, for 
example, is estimated at 700 bottles a day, as against a dairy distri- 
bution equivalent to aj^proximately 50,000 to 6^0,000 bottles Such 
milk as IS delivered in bottles is mostly pasteurized and is bottled at 
the pasteuiization plant 



PACKAGING OF BUTTER 


Piacticalh^ no buttei is packed in caitons The few modern 
cieameiies jiack then butter in l-iiound contamei's The buttei pro- 
duced on the faiins is likeh^ to be packed in almost any kind of 
container, fioni banana leaveb to paper, with no uniformity m size 
01 weight of package 


ICE-CREAM PRODUCTION 

A compaiatnely sma]l quantity of ice cieain is produced in Co- 
lombia In some of the cities of the lowei altitudes, such as Bairan- 
qiulld, Caitagena, and Cali, the modem American ice-cieam soda 
fountain is being intiodueed, but up to the piesent time is propeily 
classed as somewhat of a novelty There is apparently no ice-cream 
maniifactuiing plant in Colombia Such soda fountains, tea rooms, 
and other establishments as dispense ice cieam usually manufactme 
then own pioduct In the city of Bogota theie aie, so fai as is 
knowm only thiee places aside fioni the hotels in which ice cieam is 
manufactmed by the dispensei 

LOCAL DAIRY PUBLICATIONS 

Theie aie no publications in Colombia devoted to the dairy in- 
dustiy The Eevista de Industiias, published by the Mimsteiio de 
Industnas, occasionally contains ai tides on daiiyiiig and other 
1 elated subjects 

CUBA 

0 R Strackbein, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Habana 

It IS not known Iioay much milk is x^roduced in Cuba, nor has it 
been possible to secuie an estimate, but the fact that Cuba is a heavy 
consumei of condensed milk indicates that the per capita jiroduction 
of tiesh milk must be low In 1926, for example, Cuba imported 
slightly ovei 22,000,000 kilos of condensed milk with a value of little 
ovei $5,000,000 Since the population of the island is appioximately 
3,500,000, it can readily be appreciated how limited must be the local 
Xnoduction of milk 


ESTIMATED MILK CONSUMPTION 

The depaitment of samtation estimates the daily consmnxition of 
fresh imlk in Habana at 250 to 300 giams pei ca|)ita This would 
give a maximum of 150,000,000 giams foi the entne city of 500,000, 
or about 150,000 liteis The managei of the leading daiiv supply 
house estimates the daily Habana consumption at 110,000 quaits — 
80,000 bi ought in fiom the outside and 00,000 produced in the iimne- 
diate vicimty of the city The same individual estimates the con- 
sumption of Santiago de Cuba, the city second m size in Cuba, at 
abqjit 25,000 quarts a day The lemaining cities aie small and their 
aggregate consmnption would liaidlv equal that of Habana In the 
country distiicts there is a lather irregular supply of fiesh milk 
vaimiig with tlie season of the year. During the lainy season there 
IS often an overproduction for local needs, and milk is" often thrown 
away because it cannot be otherwise disposed of 
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SANITARY REGULATIONS 

Under date of Maich 11, 1929, new regulations (published six 
months pievious) affecting milk and milk products went into effect 
The purpose of this law is to bung about a milk supply meeting 
high standards of bacteriological and chemical purity A translation 
of a portion of these regulations, especially those lequirements affect- 
ing the market for dairy equipment and suxiplies, is included in this 
repoit 

USES OP MILK 

Neaily all the milk used m Cuba is consumed as fluid milk, imxiorts 
being laigely lelied upon to fill the demand In Camaguey Province 
theie are seveial butter factories, but their production is only a few 
bundled pounds a day There is a factory in Habaiia which produces 
several hundied pounds of Patagias type of cheese daily. The Cuban 
faimeis make veiy little butter and cheese, therefoie local pioduction 
has not been an appieciable market tactoi Under the increased 
tariff protection and with the enfoi cement of the new sanitary regu- 
lations iiici eased local production of both buttei and cheese is 
expected, but moie e&|3ecially of buttei 

Condensed milk is soon to be produced in Bayamo, Camaguey, 
wheie the Nestle Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co , is now erecting 
a jilant for that purpose 

Buttermilk is almost unknown m Cuba, and its consumption is 
limited almost exclusively to the resident Amen cans ancl Noith 
Europeans One imxioitant dairy produces about 150 quarts a day 
Skim milk and whey are also little known It should be kept in 
mind that with one or two exceptions modern dairying has not been 
earned on in Cuba but that progress may be expected under the 
influence of the new regulations The equixnnent of dames now 
existing is of American manufacture almost exclusively 

DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

In the urban centers milk is delivered by trucks or wagons This 
is the system follo'wed in Habana, Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, and 
to some extent in Santa Clara The milk is delivered from house 
to house in sealed bottles, the empty bottles being gatheied during 
the next trip, or it is ]iouied from milk cans into containers jirovided 
by the consumers, or delivered in cans When the consumers, such 
as cafes, restaurants, or hotels, buy in sufficiently large quantities 
delivery is made in or fiom milk cans rather than in bottles It is 
thought that about 80 per cent of the milk sold is delivered m cans 

In the country districts milk is shipped by tram, if such trans- 
portation is available, to villages and towns, where it is further dis- 
tributed to cafes, milk-dispensing stores, and othei distributing 
points For railroad transjiortation milk cans are used Very often 
transportation in the rural districts is effected on hoise oi mule back, 
two cans bemg tied together by a coid and balanced on the animal’s 
sides by passing the cord over the saddle 

Under the new regulations trans^ioitation must be made under 
some system of refrigeration, with the exception of the milk delivered 
on horse or mule back In that instance only the morning hours 
may be used in delivery and no time must be lost after milking. 



lYlieie loads exist the milk must be kept cold — a lequiiement which 
should cieate a considei. able demand foi double-walled delivery cans 
Alieady a consxdeiable niimbei of these have been sold The type 
used is one vith a double vail and coik fillei, built on the meliic 
measuie It is believed that the single-wall can will eventually dis- 
appeai entiiely 

It will thus be seen that bottling is less impoitant than delivery 
in cans Such bottling as is done takes place m the dames, the milk 
simply being tiansfeiied fioin buckets into bottles Veiy few filters 
have been used One of the leading dairj^-supply housk sold only 
IG filteis duiing 1928, of which 6 were sold in Habana Under the 
nev law the bottling lequiiements aie moie iigid because of the 
provisions i elating to cooling and to bacteiia content 

Pasteuiization has been little developed but, as already pomted out, 
considei able expansion is under way and in prospect There is one 
j>lant in Habana and another in Cardenas which have a combined 
output of about 18,000 quaits a day The equipment is of American 
manufactiiie 

]Sreaily all the butter produced in Cuba is packed in %-pound car- 
tons One factory places on the market an oleomargarine product 
in tins and disposes of about 600 pounds a day 

Ice Cl earn is delivered m tubs and cans directly from producers 
to those dispensing it The lattei keep it in these containers, which 
they pack in ice and salt oi place in electiically refrigeiated counters. 

RECENTLY -ESTABLISHED AND PROPOSED DAIRY PLANTS 

With the development of the Cuban dairy industry in the last few 
years there has come a demand for moie and better lefrigeration and 
pasteurization facilities This demand is not confined to the Prov- 
ince of Habana, but exists m several other Provinces The plants 
which have been installed are generally located m or near the large 
cities, such as Habana, Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, and Camaguey 
An Ameiican company organized a Cuban branch m 1929 and has 
recently established creameries and seveial pasteuiization plants at 
various points in Cuba Nearly all the large plants now in opera- 
tion aie owned by either Americans or British. 

Some 10 milk pioducers’ associations m the Provmce of Habana 
have decided to erect a refrigeration and pasteurization plant near 
Guanabacoa, these have signed agreements whereby all their prod- 
ucts will go to the new plant It is estimated that the new invest- 
ment will amount to $300,000 

Several plants for the production of “ certified ” raw milk, as well 
as a number of cheese factories, have been reported in prospect, 
while the two leading butter factories in Camaguey are undertaking 
to expand, one of them to include the manufacture of cheese 

PUBLICATIONS AND DEALERS 

The only magazine devoted to the dairy industry is Trinidad Pro- 
ductiva, published monthly by E Unslielm Siegert, Apartado 1935, 
Habana. 

The names of importeis or agents for dairy equipment in Habana 
may be secured from the Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commeice 



REGULATIONS NOW IN FORCE 

As previously indicated, new regulations affecting milk and noilk 
products, published in the Official Gazette six months previous, went 
into effect March 11, 1929 These legulations are of considerable 
interest to American suppliers of dairy equipment and supplies, 
since they vitally affect the market for these pioducts 
With the enforcement of the new legulations, consideiable im- 
provement will take place in factory equipment, as well as in deliv- 
ery methods Some time ago one company sold six tanks to be 
mounted on trucks for tank-truck deliveiy of milk undei refiigera- 
tion This in itself will displace about 5,000 cans It is thought 
that consideiable equipment and machinery will be needed to meet 
the new requirements 

A translation of a portion of these regulations which relates par- 
ticularly to dairy equipment follows While this translation has 
been made with considerable care, the Department of Commerce 
assumes no responsibility for its accuracy or completeness 

DECREE NO 142 —REGULATIONS GOVERNING MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 

UTENSILS FOR MANIPULATING AND BOTTLING MILK 

Article 37 The containers and utensils for handling milk shall be of im- 
pel meable mateiial, pi oof against the action of this piocluct 

Said contameis and utensils shall be manufactuied m such maunei that it 
will be easy to keep them clean, if they are soldeied, they must be smooth to 
eliminate the possibility of deposits of impuiities theiein, if they aie of metal, 
they shall not bear any dents nor be rusty Aftei having been u^ed, they must 
be rinsed with clean water, washed with an alkaline solution, and again iinsed 
with deal water, attei which they shall be sterilized an^ appioved system, 
if they aie not put into immediate use after then stei ilizatioii, they must be 
kept in places where they will not be contaminated 
Art 38 Milk intended for public consumption shall be kept in 3 ugs, bottles, 
01 any othei proper containers, provided with sufficiently large openings to 
insure then cleanlmess, and shall not he used for any othei purpose 
Vessels containing the milk shall be provided with a propei cap that can be 
hermetically sealed to protect against dust and any othei impurities , the use of 
straw 01 any other impiopei material to fasten the caps is prohibited 
The bottling of milk intended for public consumption must be effected me- 
chanically, excepting such milk as may he shipped to supply depots of pas- 
teuiization plants 

If the container is of glass, it must be of white material and transparent, 
its cap must he of an impermeable material, sterilized, of natural coloi and 
mechanically applied, its outer hood shall likewise be of impermeable material 
adjusted mechanically to the collar of the bottle, bearing in cleai and intelligible 
punted letteis the name and address of the supplier oi producer and the class 
of milk which it contains 

The caps, outei covers, and bands, and the system of adjusting (fastening) 
them must he a type approved by the Administi ation of Public Health 

If the containei is of metal, its cap shall be sealed with wire and a lead 
seal, provided with a label punted in the same form as the outer covei of the 
glass contameis 

* * sK * * if: 

Art 40 Wagons used for the municipal distribution ot milk diiectly to the 
consumer must have a clean inside floor, smooth and covered with an imper- 
meable material If they aie diMded into compartments for the placing of the 
milk containers, the latter must be of metal and movable, to insure cleanliness 
Tbe outside must be oil-painted, indicating m clear and visible letteis the kmd 
of milk they cany, the number of the sanitation license, and the name and 
address of the owner 



Aet 44 Those cliaiged with the cli&tubution ot milk rliiectly to the public 
hull eh:cct such di'-tiibutiou in the special coutamers in which the milk was 
iiginallv bottled in the dames oi pasteuiization plants 
Excepted fiom the compliance with this provision aie establishments such as 
ate'-, canteens, inns, hotel ' 5 , etc, wheie the milk is consumed 
Aet 45 In the case ot accidents to vehicles intended foi the tianspoitation 
t milk and which pi event its immediate tianspoitation, the milk may be 
lanspoited as the cncumstanees maj peimit, provided always that such dis- 
iibutioii may be effected in such mannei as to iiisuie piopei sanitation, and 
.otice theieof be immediately given to the piopei local sanitation office tor 
lompt veiihcation 

SALES OFFICES FOR MILK THVT IS TO BE USED DIRECTLY 

Apt 46 Establishments such as cafes, lestauiants, dames, canteens, etc, 
^heie there is dispensed foi consumption on the premises, fluid milk and any 
roducts theieof subject to the same lequiiements as the milk itself, for pioper 
leseivation, are obligated to keep the milk and its pioducts in refrigerators 
1 special compaitments thereof intended exclusively for these pioducts, at a 
emperatuie not to exceed 15° C , excepting such pioducts as aie intended to be 
erved hot, \vhieh may be kept in a water bath in sealed or capped containeis 
Art 47 The sale ot milk and of anj milk pioducts subject to the same 
equiiement^ as milk itself to insuie piopei preservation and diiectly deliveied 
0 the public in the special containeis in which the^ weie oiiginallv bottled 
a the dairies, pasteurization plants, etc , may be effected m am establishment 
hieffv devoted to then sale and which shall preserve them in lefiigeiators or 
oinpartments theieof exclusively ieser\ed to these pioducts at a temper atuie 
ot to exceed 15° C, provided that they ha^e obtained the inopei sanitation 
ertifieate 

CERTIIIED RA\V MITK 

Art 48 B\ certified raw milk is meant milk whose puiity has been estab- 
Lshed and maintained from the moment when it was received up to its delivery 
0 the consumer, on the basis of tlie most perfect hygiene and of a constant 
efugeiation at a temperature not exceechng 10° C and wrliose content in bac- 
eria (colonies) does not exceed 10,000 per cubic centimeter 

^ * ;}{ 

Art 59 Once the containeis have been capped, they must be immediately 
hipped to the cooling station, wheie the milk must be at once cooled at a 
emperature betw’een 3° and 10° C , this cooling shall be eftected by adequate 
quipment which will peifoim this w^ork in shallow vessels 01 while the milk 
3 running 

Art 60 The milk shall be bottled, capped, and recapped mechanically m 
?hite tianspaient glass contameis wnth wide oijenings 
Art 61 The wagons used foi the distribution of this kind of milk in addition 
0 combining the lequiiements stipulated in “General provisions” of this 
eguiation, must be painted white on the outside and the desciiptue letters 
Q dark blue 

Art 62 The vessels containing this kind of milk must be deliieied directly 
nto the hands of the consumei or of the one representing him 

RAW MILK 

Art 63 Raw' milk means milk whose puiity has been established and main- 
;ained, from the moment when the milk was obtained to its delneiy to the 
lon&umer, on the basis of good hygiene and ot a lefiigeiation at a temperature 
lot exceeding 12° 0 , immediately aftei it has been obtained and not to exceed 
15° C upon its deliyeiy to the consumei, and wdiose content m bacteria is 
ietermined m accoi dance with the following scale 
Duixng the fiist year while tins regulation is in force not moie than 500,000 
Dactena (colonies) per cubic centimeter 

^During the second year while this regulation is 111 force, not moie than 
250,000 ha<teiia (colonies) pei cubic centimeter 
During the thud year and years followuiig the going into force of this regu- 
lation, not more than 100,000 bacteiia (colonies) pei cubic cen timet ei 



Art 70 ^ (c) The containeis foi the milk while the milking is i)io- 

ceeding must he pioMdecl ^\ith a piopei stiaiiiei and with an adjustable top 
T^hich must be adjusted immediately attei the said containeis have been filled 
Art 71 When the coiitainei& have been capped thej must be shipped mime- 
diatelv to the cooling station wheie the milk must be t( nth with cooled at a 
tempeiatuie langing between and 12° C This cooling must be eftected by 
adequate equipment winch wall peimit the cooling to be done in shallow vessels 
01 while the milk in i mining 

Art 72 Bottling of this kind of milk shall be made m accoi dance with the 
requiiements stipulated in this legaid m the “Geneial piovisions” of this 
legulation 

ART 73 The wagons used foi the disnibution of this kind of milk, in addition 
to the lequireinents stipulated in the “General piOMsions” lu legaid theieto, 
must he painted yellow on the outside wnth a horizontal stiip of black, 15 centi- 
meteis wide, and the desciiptne letters m black 

PASTEURIZED MILK 

Art 74 Pasteuiized milk is milk which during half an hour has been sub- 
jected to a tempeiatuie langmg between 03° and 61° C , immediately cooled at 
a tempeiatuie langiiig between 3° and 10° C , and maintained up to the time of 
its deliveiy to the consuinei at a tempeiatuie not e\ceedmg 12° C The bac- 
teiial content of the milk which is to be pasteuiized is fixed in aceoidance with 
the following scale 

Dnimg the fust jeai while this legulation is m foice not moie than 3,000,000 
bacteiia (colonies) pei cubic centimetei 

Buimg the second year while this legulatiiou is in foice not moie than 
2,000 000 bacteiia (colonies) pei cubic centimeter 

During the thud jeai and following wdule this regulation is in foice not more 
than 1,000,000 bacteria (colonies) per cubic centimeter 

The hacteiial content of pasteurized milk is fixed m aceoidance with the 
lollowing stale 

Duung the hist '\eai while the present legiilation is m foice, not moie than 
200 000 bacteiia (colonies) pei cubic centimetei 

Dill mg the second ^ea^ of the oi)eiation of tins regulation not more than 
100 000 bacteiia (colonies) per cubic centimetei 

Dm mg the thud veai and following of the opeiatioii of this regulation not 
moK' than 50 000 bacteiia (c domes) pei cubic centimeter 

* * T * V 

CREAM 

Art 87 By cieam is meant the iich, fatty piodiict sepaiated fiom the nulk 
h^ mechanical piocesses oi under a cool temperatuie The cream must contain 
not less than 20 pei cent of the pme milk fat not moie than 0 2 pei cent acid, 
expressed in lactic acid, and its bacterial content must not exceed 200,000 bac- 
teiia (colonies) pei cubic centimetei 

Art SS Foi the elahoiatioii of cieam any one of the kmds of milk classified 
in this legulation may be used, but when “ law milk” is used the cream must 
be pasteuiized 

Art 89 The building in which a ci earner y is installed shall consist at least 
of looms for receiving the milk, foi the elaboration of cieam, and foi the cleans- 
ing and steril zatioii of the cnntameis and utensils 

When the cieameiy is installed as an annex to any milk industi\ and its 
products, the loom wdiere the milk is puiified and sterilized may be a room 
used in common but must be set apart w^ben intended foi the elal)oiation of the 
cream in case the cieameiy is not installed as an annex of a pasteuiization 
plant 

Art 00 The constiuction conditions for hiiildings and quarters foi the 
installation of a cieameiy, foi stei ilization and washing of containeis and 
utensils, as well as for cieam elaboiation, bottling, capping, lecappmg, stoiing, 
and tianspoitation, shall be the same as stipulated foi the pasteuiization 
plants 

Art 91 On tire oiitei co\eis oi labels of the cream containeis shall be indi- 
cated the address of the cieameiy and the name of the propnetoi , the per- 
centage of fat contained in the cieam may likewise be indicated 



BUTTER 


Art 05 Euttei is the fatt\ product extracted fiom the milk oi fiom the 
cieaui ut the milk Biittei prepared tiom the milk of othei animals can be 
sold only li it beai^ the piopei desciiption 

Euttei shall cun tain not less than SU pei cent tat noi moie than 15 per cent 
watei it ma\ contain small pioiiortions of othei constituent elements of the 
m Ik, sodium chluiide niaj lie added and it ma^ be coloied with coloiing suh- 
stanco^ authoiizecl to that ettect Its Keichait Meisel index may not be less 
than 24, and its oleic acid content shall not exceed 3 per cent 

Art Ob Fui the elahoiation of butter only “certified law milk” or pas- 
teuiized milk oi cieam shall be used 

Art 07 Reelaburation of lancid buttei is peimitted, by this operation we 
undeistand aeiatmn and fusion and mixing of buttei with milk to which sodium 
bicaihonate is added and subsequently washing with milk or watei 

H Jti * ^ 

Art 100 Euttei must be packed in appropriate containers to insure its 
proper pieseivation When buttei is not packed in heimetically sealed con- 
tainei^ it must be stored in a cool place up to the time of shipping 

Art lUl On the buttei containers shall be marked the address <.f the factory 
and the name of the owner When buttei has been leelaboiated that fact 
should he indicated in legible letteis 

CHEESE 

Art 102 Cheese is the product separated from the milk, from cieam, oi 
from the totally or paitially skimmed milk, coagulated b;y means of a cm die 
or pi Opel acidification, the coagulated product thus obtained being subjected 
to an appropriate treatment tor each kind of cheese to be elaborated 

Sodium chloride may be added to the cheese m a piopoition approximate to 
the necessities of manufactme, othei harmless substances maj hkewise be 
added, cheese may be coloied wuth coloiing substances authorized to that 
effect by the ministry of Sanitation and Social Welfare 

Pllaboiatioii of emulsion cheeses by means of acids and pure edible fats is 
peimissible, elaboiation of cheeses to which aie added puie edible vegetable 
substances is also permissible 

Any clieese ot other than noimal origin must be sold with a description 
indicative to that effect and must be accompanied by the woi d Imitado ” or 
“ Estilu ” 

Art 103 In the elaboi ation of cheese any one of the kinds of milk classified 
hj this regulation, cieam and skimmed oi partly skimmed milk, may be 
used 

AVhen the baeteiial content of the milk does not meet the requirements foi 
the kinds of milk heieinbefore specified, only boiled milk may be used foi the 
elaboiation of the cheese 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

EVAPORATED MILK 

Art 108 E\apoiated milk is the product obtained fiom the evaporation of 
part of the natuial wmtei of whole milk, skimmed or partly skimmed 

When the milk used is whole milk, the product obtained shall contain not 
less than 25 per cent fat of its total extract, and the total extract shall not be 
less than 25 per cent of the milk 


COISnOENSED illLK 

Art 111. Condensed milk is the product ohtamed by the evaporation of part 
of the natural water of whole milk, skimmed oi partly skimmed milk, to which 
has been added cane siigai 

When the milk used is whole milk, the product obtained shall contain not 
less than 8 per cent of fat and 28 per cent of the normal solid constituents of 
the milk. 



URUGUAY 

Connie It Herron, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Montevideo 


The Oriental Eepublic of Uruguay, as it is officially named, is the 
smallest of the South American States With an area of 186,926 
sqiiaie kilometeis (72,172 squaie miles) , it is slightly larger than the 
SIS States constituting the New England group of the United States 
Uruguay is located as far south of the Equator as North Carolina is 
north of it and lies approximately 1,000 imles east of New York 

^^*^6 surface of Uruguay is largely an undulating plain In the 
north and northwest theie aie a number of low hills, none of winch 
leach a height of 2,000 feet These hills are covered with light 
stands of timber, but the broad intervemng valleys are grass cov- 
ered and serve as excellent grazing lands. The remainder of Uru- 
o'uay except for the Cuchilla Durazno in the central portion, is open, 
foiling: grass-covered praiiie land, devoted almost exclusively to 
the raising of livestock In the southwest, where the land has been 
built up by alluvial deposits and is extiemely fertile, dairying and 
agricultuie have reached their greatest development 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The location of Uruguay gives it a temperate climate without pro- 
lonfi:ed periods of extieme heat or cold The greater part of the 
countiv IS swept most of the year by breezes fiom the Atlantic Ocean 
Qi from the broad expanse of the Eiver Plate Along the Brazilian 
frontier the climate borders on the subtropical, and during the sum- 
mer months this section of the country expeiiences periods of warm 
weather In the uplands frosts sometimes occur Snow is unknown 
except m Montevideo and vicinity, where it has fallen on two or 
three occasions in the last two decades. 

There have been periods of drought, but normally rainfall averages 
40 to 43 inches annually, thus pio\iding abundant moistuie for agri- 
culture and for the laising of cattle and sheep on indigenous grasses, 
which in Uruguay constitute the prmcipal forage Little attention 
has been given to the production of forage, prmcipally because native 
pastures are good Earn falls thioughout every month of the year, 
but the periods of heaviest precipitation are May, June, August, 
and September, The seasons are the reverse of those in the United 

POPULATION 

The total population of Uruguay on December 31, 1927, was 
1 762 451 The country is thus not densely populated, there being 
slightly more than 9 inhabitants to the square kilometer, or 23 to the 
square mile, which is approximately the density of the population of 
the State of Kansas, 

The most heavily populated area is the Department of Montevideo, 
with 447,984 inhabitants Aside from Montevideo there are no cities 
in the Eepubhc which have a population exceeding 30,000, 

DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Dairving has been overlooked as one of the principal sources of 
possible wealth to Uruguay, despite the fact that cattle raising is 



the chief occupation and that the countiy’s exports consist laigely 
ot animal pioducts On many of the farms throughout the countiy, 
howevei not even enough milk is pioduced to satisfy the needs of 
the woikeis, while on others there is an excess which is not utilized 
in a commeicial way 

There is a well-defined daiiying section which comprises the De- 
nial tineiits of Colonia, San Jose, Maldonado, and Canelones The 
pioduction 111 Canelones and San Jose is destined for consumption 
in Montevideo, and the piodnction m Colonia and Maldonado is 
separated for cream oi made into cheese Of the dames in this axea 
few may be called stiictly modern Sepaiatois, clarifiers, testers, 
pasteurizeis, bottle-washing machines, and other modern equipment 
have nevei been used to any extent, nor do the producers manifest any 
gieat intezebt in their use 

At the piesent time the claiiying industry may be said to be imdei- 
going a change, which, howevei, is still in its infancy A great 
anioiiiit ot piopaganda is being circulated in behalf of the industiy, 
and one of the principal banks has made a study of maiket condi- 
tions and issued seveiai leaflets iii an effort to inteiest landowners 
111 devoting then time and cafutal to daixymg The Government also 
has been advocating the development of the industry and has passed 
ceitain la\\& destined to be beneficial both to the pioducei and to 
the consumer Ali the newspapers aie cairying columns on the 
samtaiy handling of milk and milk pioducts 

MILK PLANTS IN MONTEVIDEO 

One of the most impoitant steps toward niodeinization of factory 
equipment and distribution methods centeis in the oiganization 
known as the Coopeiativa de Lecherias, S. A This orgamzation 
compiises almost all the laige pioduceis, some 200 in numbei, in 
and aiound Montevideo The Cooperativa de Lecherias is con- 
sti noting a stiictly modem plant foi the claiification, pasteurization, 
and distxibution of milk This plant will also be equipped to make 
cheese, casein, and buttei The plant equipment has been purchased 
from the Umted States (bottles, bottle washers, caps, compiessois, 
etc), Denmark (pastern izing equipment, chums, buttei staiteis, 
glass tanks, etc), Geiniany (boilers), and Switzerland (lefiigeia- 
tion, compressors, etc ) . 

Glass bottles aie to be used exclusively This is almost an inno- 
vation foi TJriiguay, since heietofore 90 per cent of the milk has been 
deliveied in aluminum containers. Paper caps with appiopiiate 
design and printing (including the date of bottling) and modem 
Ameiican-made bottle waslieis will also be used 

The plant will have a capacity of 150,000 to 180,000 liteis daily, 
and all the milk received will be pasteurized and claiified in much 
the same way as in the Umted States The milk will be held at 
00^ C for one-half lioui and then cooled ovei coils Theie is con- 
sideiable agitation by the piess foi the compulsoiy pasteurization of 
imlk destined for use in Montevideo 

The Lecheiias Central, at piesent Montevideo’s most complete 
plant, IS contemplating the election of a 5-stoiy modem plant The 
present plant is equipped largely with German inachineiy, but uses 
some Ameiican-niade machines, namely, ice-cream machinery, com- 
pressois, and a milk condenser 
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In addition to the plants mentioned there aie numerous small 
plants, some of which use a few modern devices. The majority, 
however, utilize only such equipment as is necessary to place their 
pioduct on the maiket A fair numbei still drive their cows through 
the streets and sell the miUv direct fiom the cow 

MILK PRODUCTION 

There are no statistics available as to the amount of milk produced 
in Uruguay, however, it has been reliablv estimated that upward 
of 180,000 liters of milk are bi ought into Montevideo daily, over 90 
per cent of which is consumed as fluid milk The laigest single 
distiibutor IS the Lecheria Central, which sells from 15,000 to 20,000 
liters daily The entire production of this plant is clarified and 
pasteurized This company may be said to be the leadei in the 
sanitary supervision of its products A well-equipped tiaveling 
laboiatory is maintained which visits the dairy farms regularly and 
tests the cows for disease Each can of milk delivered to the plant 
is also tested and examined and divided into four grades Only the 
first or best grade is sold to the consumer The average is made into 
powdered milk, condensed milk, or casein 
The Cooperativa de Lecherias plans to process approximately 
120,000 liters of milk daily, according to the statement of its techmcal 
engineer The milk produced by the dairy farmers is to be tuber- 
culin tested and suiiervised for sanitary production by the central 
plant, and milk brought into the plant is to be clarified, pasteurized, 
and bottled under sanitary conditions 
Undoubtedly the smaller distributors and produceis, in order to 
keep their trade will adopt modern machinery and equipment and 
will attempt to produce milk that will be equally as sanitary as that 
sold by the larger companies It should be kept in mind that some 
of these small dealeis cateimg to the better class of trade are now 
distributing milk piodiiced under excellent sanitary conditions 
The milk produced for distribution in Montevideo comes largely 
from the Departments of San Jose and Canelones The center of 
the dairy industry is in the Depaitments of Coloma and Maldonado, 
but neither has been tapped as a source of milk supply for Monte- 
video because of lack of transportation facilities to the producing 
districts and lack of refrigeration by the railways All the milk pro- 
duced in these two Depaitments is made into cheese These two 
Departments supply practically the entire demand of the Bepublic 
for cheese A comparatively small quantity of cream is used for 
butter making 

Although there are no figures available as to the amount of milk 
produced in the Departments of San Jose and Canelones, an idea of 
the scope of the industry is shown by the fact that theie are more than 
50 large cheese producers who milk 100 to 150 cows, several who 
milk over 1,000, and one producer who milks between 4,500 and 5,000 
cows 

The herds in the Department of Maldonado are somewhat smaller, 
being composed of 60 to 100 cows A small quantity of milk is pro- 
duced for cheese making in the Department of Kivera, but it is 
inconsequential compared with that in the Departments mentioned 
in the pieceedmg paragiaph 



MILK DISTRIBUTION 


The Lecheiia Cential, the laige'^t single company now distiibutmg 
milk la Montevnleo, iecei\eb its S)Uppi\ of raw milk at the central 
plant by lail and tuick shipment Attei the milk has been claiified 
and pasteiiiized it is distiibiited by hoise-drawn wagons (43 m 
numbei), by tiuck, and by motor cycles, the lattei being 3-wheeled 
vehicles of'Geiman make‘ This company also maintains lo retail 
stores thiougliout the city wheie milk is stoied for distribution and 
delivery 

It IS estimated that in the citv there aie 30 to 40 dairies, which 
make deliveiies diiect to the consuniei There aie seveial piopiie- 
tors who maintain their cows in the sections where they distiibi^te, 
but these are of little impoitance, since they aie pationized by 
select gioups A numbei of milk dealers stable then cows and sell 
milk direct from the cow 

In the business districts theie aie a laige numbei of wdiat aie 
termed here as lecheiias, or dames, which sell milk from a bar diiect 
to the consumer These establishments aie patronized extensively 
and constitute one of the principal means of distribution in this city 
Very few of these dairy shops sell milk in bottles, noi is modern 
machinery lecpxued except for lefiigeration These establishments 
are supervised by the samtaiy authoiities and are required by law to 
be finished with white materials, including the fixtuies 

Some cafes are imiioitant as distributois of milk, but then sales 
are confined almost exclusivel}^ to milk foi use in coffee m the mom- 
mg or f 01 tea m the afternoon The milk so used is alwa} s boiled 

CREAM AND BUTTER PRODUCTION 

Cl earn foi direct consumption is not an impoitant dairy item, but 
Cl earn for buttei making is an item of impoitance, and laige quanti- 
ties aie leceived daily in Montevideo fiom sui rounding teiiitory 
Theie aie no statistics available as to the amount pioduced, but it is 
estunated that upwaid of 15,000 liteis leach the city daily Uiuguay 
does not pioduce sufficient buttei for local consumption, but must 
import approximately 50,000 kilos annually from Argentina 

Of modern dairy equipment, the cieam separator is probably the 
most extensively used Most of these machines come from Europe 
and range in caj)acity fiom 75 to 400 liters an hour and in price 
from IS to 139 pesos 

Butter starters, pasteuiizers, and ripen ers are not used The Lee Ir- 
ena Cential (Kasdorf Productos Lacteos) chums about 150 kilos of 
butter daily Theie aie several cieameiies in Montevideo which 
receive cream from Colonia Siiizo, Rosario, San Jose, Canelones, 
Pando, Maldonado, and Colonia and specialize m the manufactuie of 
butter for sale in Montevideo 

A consideiable portion of Montevideo’s butter supply comes from 
the Department of Colonia, where there is a settlement of Swiss and 
Germans who aie engaged in the manufacture of daiiy jiroducts 

CHEESE PRODUCTION 

There aie no cheese fact ones, in the strict sense of the word, in 
Uruguay. All the cheese pioduced in the country is made on the 
farm wlieie the milk is produced Colonia Suiza, Colonia, and 



Maldonado aie the centeib of this mdustiy, and piactically all of 
TJiuo nay’s supply oiiginates in the teintoiy surrounding these cities 

The equipment m most cases consists of a vat and a mold Most 
of the cheese inoduceis aie content to use then supply of milk in 
making 3 oi 4 and up to 25 cheeses a day Weekly shipments total 
about 15,000 kilos fiom Colonia, an equal amount fiom Colonia 
Suiza, and 1,000 kilos fiom Maldonado Smaller quantities are 
shipped fiom Rosario, San Jose, Bakei, and othei cities along the 
vaiious lailroad lines A fan quantity is handled by truck 

MANUFACTURE OP BY-PRODUCTS 

Butteimilk (Bulgarian style) is piodueed the Leeheiia Central 
Buttermilk, or the residue after churning, is in most cases fed to hogs 
or othei domestic animals Skim milk is usually fed to calves, a 
small quantity is made into powdered skim milk, the amount of the 
latter depending on the suiplus The Lecheiia Central makes a 
small amount of irowdeiecl milk and utilizes the pooler grades and 
waste milk for making casein 

The new plant of the Coopeiativas de Lecheiias will have excellent 
facilities for making casein, and all their surplus will be used for 
this rmipose 

ICE-CREAM PRODUCTION 

The Lecheria Cential (Kasdoif Pioductos Lacteos) is the laigest 
single manufactuiei of ice cieam in Montevido, supplying about 75 
pei cent of the demand Theie aie several small maiiiif actiu ei s who 
'produce ice cream and ice-cream specialties, but they aie relatively 
unimportant Many of the dairy bais make then own cream 

The Lecheiia Cential uses Ameiican-macle ice-cream inachmeiy 
exclusively The manufacturers of ice-cream specialties also use 
American machineiy to a ceitain extent Dairy bars and so-called 
ice-cieam parlois use only small freezeis and prepare their pioduct 
on the premises Ice-cream powder is not produced or used 

Ice-cream and ice-cream specialty manufacturers do not operate 
during the winter months Montevideo is a tourist resoit with excel- 
lent beaches and playgrounds, and it is fiom these places that the 
ice-cieam manufactuiei s secure the gieatest demand Wintei pro- 
duction IS inconsequential The Kasdoif plant closes down foi most 
of that period 

Ice cream is delivered in lefrigerated tiucks to the dealei and con- 
sumers The ice-cieam specialty manufactuiei s sell largely thiough 
itmeiant venders who walk through the stieets, along the beaches, 
and among the playgrounds, cairying a small refrigerated bucket 
in which dainties are kept cool 

Cafes, dairy bars, and hotels use electiic lefiigeratois almost 
exclusively, most of which aie well-known American makes 

FIELD FOR DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

From the foregoing discussion it will be seen that there is a 
limited market in Uruguay for daily equipment The Cooperativa 
de Lecherias, which will be the laigest single operator m Montevideo, 
has already placed orders for complete equipment, some of which 
has been purchased in the United States American manufacturers 



have made aiiangeinentb to supply such items as bottle caps, glass 
bottles, and bottle-washiiig biUbhes 

The Lecheiia Central expects to build and equip a new plant in 
the neai tiituie and will piobably be in the market toi some new 
equipment The conceiii, although of German oiigin, is well ac- 
quainted with Ameiicaii machinery and wull, no doubt, pui chase 
some items in the United States This coiicein has been supplied 
witii liteiatuie and catalogues desciibing Ameiican equipment In- 
dividual manufactuieis might effectively place then advertising 
literatuie in tlie hands of the management of this company 

As soon as the laigei companies have made their new installa- 
tions and aie selling milk undei supervised samtaiy conditions the 
small daiiymen and milk pioduceis will have to install sanitary 
equipment to meet the leqmiements of the consumeis It is believed, 
therefore, that this class repiesents the best held foi sales-promotion 
effoit The equipment needed, howevei, will in most cases be for 
handling small quantities of imlk and will comprise such items as 
sepaiatois, claiiheis, bottlei^s, hand cappeis, bottle washers (low), 
steaming and purifying equipment, small churns, cartons for ikitter, 
bottles, and sundry items. 

An innovation for Uruguay will be the packing of butter in car- 
tons, Both the Coopeiativa de Lecherias and the Lecheiia Central 
will pack buttei m and 1 kilo cartons, and the reqmred cartons 

aie being imported tiom the United States Some ot the smaller 
dairies may be induced to follow the lead ot the largei companies. 

There aie seveial compames making ice cream and ice-cream spe- 
cialties These are fully equiiiped at the present time, but might be 
jiiteiested in impioved machine! y. 

Theie is not likely to be any appieciable demand for cheese-making 
equipment until the industry has reached the factory stage 

Cl earn sepaiators aie being used extensively m the dairying dis- 
tricts, and t aimers aie beginiung to tmd them profitable Very few 
Ameiican machines have been impoited, principally because they 
have never been properly introduced 

There aie numeious agents in Montevideo dealing in agricultural 
equipment, and most ot them handle a small assortment of dairy 
equipment Some of these dealeis might be induced to carry an 
Ameiican line. The names ot these dealers, also a hst of creameries 
in Montevideo, will be made available to interested Ameiican sup- 
pliers ot daily equipment upon application to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Buieau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

SANITAHy REGUI^ATIONS 

An extiact of poitions of the legulations (approved June 15, 1921) 
governing the pioduction and sale of milk in Montevideo follows 

AjiTicns 1 A yeai and a halt after these regulations have been appioved 
(\iz, attei Decembei lo, 1928) the sale of only the following grades of milk 
shall be pei nutted in the cit^ of MouteMdeo 

(«) ‘ Inspected,’ produced in and outside of the city 

ib) “Inspected,’ produced in establishments situated m the rural districts 
of tins Department 

(c) “Pasteuiized,” pioduced m establishments situated beyond the bound- 
aries ot the Depaitment, or withm it when they do not fultill the conditions 
lequired tor the sale of ** inspected ” milk 



Aet 2 A yeai and lialf aftei these regulations are approved all cieam 
brought into the Depaitineut of Monte\ideo, tor use as food and for treatment, 
must be pasteurized in apparatus equipped with automatic registers or mdl- 
catois, as pi escribed in clause (e) of article 7 

Aet 3 City dailies must comirly with all regulations in force which affect 
them, and must also obseive the pioMsions legaiding “containers” 

Aet 4 Rural dan les selling inspected ” milk shall be subject to monthly 
\eteiinaiy inspections, and the tiibeicuUn test shall be made twice a year 
and cweiy animal reacting thereto must be eliminated Such estabiishmeuts 
must have a milking and a letiigeiating room , 

Aet 7 Pasteuiization can lie eliected only in shops eacn ot which receives 
at least 20,000 liters of milk daily and has a laboratory directed by a technician 
named by the municipality and paid tor by the establishment yaid laboratory 
shall analyze daily a sample ot each product, m accordance with the formula 
drawn up by the health administration 

Aet S The plants must be so arranged and equipped as to peimit the 
pioduct to be analyzed, puiified, pastern ized by the usual method, pouied into 
sterilized and heimetieally sealed jais or bottles, cooled, and kept at the re- 
quired temperature 

H # 

Aet 10 Pasteurized milk must be deliveied to the customer within the 24 
houis following its pasteurization 

Aki 11 Pasteurizing apparatus shall be equipped with automatic registers 
or indicators showing the temperature and the time the milk has been sub- 
jected to pasteurization and its temperature after bemg cooled 

Aet 12 Containers of pasteurized milk must hear a visible tag with the word 
“ Pasteurized,” the day ot the week when it was pasteurized, and the name of 
the person, firm, or corporation effecting the same 
Aet 13 The composition ot the milk on leaving the pasteurizing plants of 
establishments producing ‘ inspected ” milk and of city dairies must be as 
follows Patty matter, 2 7 per cent m September, October, and November, 3 2 
per cent during the other months ot the year , solids (not tatty), 8 5 per cent 
the year round 

Aet 14 The tollowing provisions shall govern the use of containers 
{a) Containers to be used tor tiaiispoiLaiiun and storage of milk and cream 
shall have then corners rounded and must be ot luoxidizahle material, with 
a concave bottom, no cracks, a wide mouth, and a top which can be hermetically 
sealed 

(5) In the sale and distribution of milk, either at the home, by itmeranti 
peddler, or at the store, the following types of containers may be used 

1 Containers holding small quantities and sealed, or having a guaranteed top 
or stopper made of glass or other material not affected by the contents or by 
action of light or air, autho^Lized by the competent office 

2 Tanks of tin-plated brass, or other material not affected by the contents, 
having tops equipped by the municipal authorities with a guaranteed seal, which 
may not be taken off or destroyed without then consent The tank shall be 
furnished with its coi responding faucet and a mixer mside, which shall be set 
in motion each time before milk is drawn off 

3 Each type of contamei oi tank used m distributing milk must first he 
examined by the qualified municipal authority, who shall issue a permit for 
its use, provided said tjpe is shown to be sate and hygienic Pei sons who sell 
milk in contamei s holding small quantities may carry it fiom the plant to the 
places of storage in tiaubportation contamei s sealed by the municipal author- 
ities The provisions ot this article do not govern city dairies, hut they must 
use mateiial not affected by the contents and supplied with tops 

(<?) The contamei s, measures, and other utensils used in storing, transport- 
ing, and selling milk and cieam must be perfectly clean The return of empty 
containers from the dealer to the producer is prohibited unless they have pre- 
viously been sterilized by steam and dried 

VENEZUELA 

Frederic D Grab, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Caracas 

Nq statistics as to either production or consumption of milk or its 
products are available in Venezuela, and only the loughest sort of 



estimate possible The estimates of persons ’^"ho aie likely to be 
best infuimed concerning the consumption of milk in Caiacas vary be- 
tween 30,000 and 45,000 liteis as to the piobable amount of milk con- 
sumed dail}^ in the Fedeial Distiict Taking the lowei figure as the 
mole neaily acciuate this would make the total milk consumption 
tor the district about 1 litei a da}^ foi every foui persons At this 
late the whole population of the Eepublic would consume approxi- 
mately 750,000 litei^ of milk a dav Including goats' milk, which 
IS widelv used in the luial distiicts, this hgiiie may not be fai out of 
the wav 

SANITARY SUPERVISION 

The health depaitments of the piincipal cities inspect milk that 
is destined foi deliveiv to then inhabitants, taking samples at lan- 
dom fiom the milk venders who come into the cities and analyzing 
them, piincipallv with a view to deteiinmmg whether adulteration 
with water is being practiced If this is detected, the guilty seller 
IS fined heavilv Aside from endeavoring to prevent adulteiation 
the piincipai concern of the sanitaiv inspectors is to insure a reason- 
able degree of cleanliness in the milk containers and implements used 
in dispensing 

The only milk pioduct that is made on a large scale is butter, which 
is manufactuied at the Lactuaiio de Maiacay, a cxeameiy located in 
the citv of Maiacay As this plant is a semigovernmental institution, 
the butter is con^ideiecl satisfactory if it is passed by the inspectors 
who are employed by the lactuaiio Cheese is usually produced by 
small farmeis and is inspected by sanitary authorities in the cities 
at the places wheie it is sold 

USES OF MILK 

Butter and cheese — No estimate, even a lough one, can be made 
of the x^oicentage of milk which is used foi dmect consumjption, as 
compared with that which goes mto the making of biittei and 
chee'^e 

The Lactuaiio de Maracay is the only institution in Venezuela 
that is engaged in the manufacture of either butter or cheese in com- 
mercial quantities This creamery produces an average of 368 lalos 
of butter a day, according to its officials Farmers throughout the 
country produce enough butter fot their own use but do not sell it 
m the cities Caracas and Maracaibo offer comparatively important 
markets for butter imported from abioad, especially from Denmark 
and (of gradually increasing importance in this connection) the 
United States 

Conceining cheese piecisely the reverse situation prevails The 
pioduction of cheese at the Lactuario de Maracay is negligible but, 
according to the estimate of the Caracas Chamber of Commerce, 
Venezuelan production of cheese amounts to about 14,000 kilos daily 
Most of it IS made on the farms of the llanos, the great jilains region 
of Venezuela, although farmers in all parts of the country manu- 
facture more or less cheese, if only enough for their own use The 
white native cheese is one of the most important items of diet for 
a great part of the Venezuelan population 

Other milk p^^oducts, — Skim milk, buttermilk, and whey aie usu- 
ally thrown away Such quantities as may be used are insignificant, 



according to the best information available in Caracas No con- 
densed, evapoiated, oi powdeied milk and no ice-cieam powder is 
produced As a rule ice cieam is made in the home, hotel, or restau- 
rant wheie it lb consumed The fiist ice-cieam plant in Venezuela 
was lecently erected in Maiacaibo It is too eaily to deteimme 
what success wuil be attained by tins x^^oneei establishment 

DISTRIBUTION 

The pioduceis themselves delivei milk to the consuineis in the 
cities o± Venezuela The usual method of conveyance is by means 
of hoises 01 donkeys with laige tin cans earned on then backs, one 
on each side In some cases 1-ton niotoi ti ticks oi hoise-diawn 
wagons aie used The size of the cans in which the milk is earned 
varies from appioximateiy 2 to 12 gallons 

Piactically no milk is bottled in Venezuela The usual piaetice 
IS for the vender to stop at the door of a consumei and ladle out the 
quantity desiied from the cans which aie carried on the back of the 
animal he is riding Truck and wagon deliveries are made only to 
large consumers, such as hotels and restauiants 

Pasteurization is not practiced in Venezuela, and it is customaiy 
among most Venezuelans and foreigneis who aie careful in matters 
of sanitation to boil the milk used in their homes The dunking of 
milk as a beverage is unknown. 

The bntter piodnced by the Lactuario de Maracay is packed in 
tins vaiying in capacity from pound to 5 pounds The Lac- 
tuario packs a total of 46 kilos of its daily pioduction m paper pack- 
ages of pound (% kilo) each 

Recently shops have been established for the sale of ice cream in 
the down-town section of Caracas, an especially popular form being 
a confection consisting of a bar of ice cream frozen on a stick and 
eaten as one eats a lollipop Thexe are also itinerant venders of ice 
cream who sell from pushcarts and keep their wares m the freezers 
in which it was made Aside from these pushcaits, there is no ice- 
cream deliveiy equipment used in Venezuela 

FIELD FOR AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 

The Lactuaiio de Maracay is the only institution in Venezuela that 
might offer a piospect for the sale of American machinery This 
was established by Piesident Gomez in 1917, and it is unlikely that 
anyone else would attempt to compete with the Government in this 
soit of undertaking The only possibility for increasing sales of 
machineiy at this time would seem to be through interesting the 
Government in expanding its present equipment oi in further pro- 
moting the use of milk products 

Milk distribution is comparatively primitive in Venezuela, and the 
use of milk products is almost in its infancy While the piesent situ- 
ation may not seem especially encouraging fiom the standxioint of 
manufacturers of daiiy suxiplies and equipment, it is likely that 
with the increasing prospeiity of the Republic and its rising stand- 
ard of living an enterprising manufactuier might, by caieful and 
patient sales effoit. create a market for his equipment 



DistiibiitoiS) of xVineiican electiie refiigerators have lecently been 
meelina mcieased success in selling such equipment to keepers of 
lestamants, cafes, and stores engaged in selling ice cieam 

MEXICO 

George Wythe, Acting Commercial Attache, Me'cico City 

Mexicans have never been gieat con&unieis of milk The cow was 
Tin Ini own in Mexico before the advent of the Spanish conquerors in 
the sixteenth centuiy The Indian element of the population, which 
IS numerically the laiger pait, has letained its ancient habits in many 
ways, including a lack of apineciation of milk The Spanish settleis 
introduced cattle shoitly after the conquest, but throughout the 
colonial peiiod cattle were valued moie for their hides, hoins, and 
tallow or for their fighting qualities in a bull ring than as meat or 
milk However, the native x^opiilation has long been accustomed to 
the consumption of cheese, made principally of goats’ milk Seveial 
local varieties of cheese are produced in Mexico 

MILK PBODUCTION 

There are no statistics showing the pi eduction oi consumption of 
milk 01 milk products in Mexico, but the consumption of fresh milk 
for the entire Republic of Mexico may be roughly estimated at 
75u,000 htei'S during the summer season The consumption in Mexico 
City may be fairly closely estimated at 220,000 to 240,000 liters 
daily, during the winter it falls below this total The second most 
important center for the consumption of milk in Mexico is Guadala- 
jara, which, with the surrounding area, is estimated to consume 
100,000 liters daily during the rainy season (that is, from May to 
November) and aioiuid 30,000 liteis during the lemainder of the 
year The consumption at Puebla, the third largest city, is estimated 
at 35,000 hteis daily In the noithem States of Mexico goats’ milk 
and cheese are consumed in considerable quantities The market for 
milk at Monterey and vicinity is increasing. Very httle fresh milk 
IS consumed at Tampico, although there is a substantial market theie 
foi condensed milk and powdered milk 

SANITARY SUPERVISION 

There is practically no sanitary supervision of milk and milk 
products except in the Federal District, which includes Mexico City 
and its suburbs Regulations of the Public Health Department 
covering the transportation and sale of nlilk weie officially promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of May 8, 1925 These regulations pio- 
vide that only two classes of milk can be sold in the Federal District, 
namely, certified milk and pasteurized nnlk Milk is classified as 

certified ” when the stable at winch it is produced and the distrib- 
uting orgamzation come up to a certain samtary standard All milk 
not classified as certified must be pasteurized before sale It is esti- 
mated that about 35,000 liters of so-called “certified” milk are sold 
daily in Mexico City 

USES OP MILK 

Fluid niVblh — The dairies find it more profitable to sell milk in a 
fluid form and do not convert it into butter or other products except 
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when they have a surplus which can not be disposed of at a satis- 
factory price At the piesent time the daily suiplus at Mexico City 
which IS turned into butter is estimated at about 20,000 liteis No 
data are available foi othei parts of Mexico, but the proportion 
piobably is roughly the same Howevei, it must be noted that this 
IS a fluctuating factoi 

Butter fToduetior — Veiy little butlei is pioduced on faims in 
Mexico, since the Mexicans themselves raiely eat butter A little 
butter produced on stock farms in the Valley of Toluca is bought 
up by dealers who supply the Mexico City maiket The niaiket for 
butter 111 ]\Iexico is confined for the mosu part to the foreign popula- 
tion, or to those Mexicans who have acquned a taste for butter by 
residence abioad A large part of the market foi buttei is supplied 
by imports, piincipally from the United States During 1926 
Mexico’s total impoits of buttei amounted to 1,372,875 pounds, valued 
at 1,063,803 pesos The daily pioduction of butter in Mexico City 
IS from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds In addition, Mexico City consumes 
about 2,000 pounds of native butter fiom Toluca, Guadala]ara, and 
Monterrey 

Cheese production — One or two of the largest distributors of milk 
in Mexico City sell cieam to manufactureis of ice cream and turn 
most of their slam milk into a skim-inilk cheese, which is sold 
thiough native bazaars The largest producer estimates its produc- 
tion of skim-milk cheese at 1 ton per day A laige amount of skim- 
milk cheese is also produced at Toluca This cheese must be con- 
sumed in the flesh state and is sold principally at Mexico City 
Other local cheeses aie pioduced in a primitive way on farms in 
various sections of Mexico Among the principal cheese-pioducing 
regions are the States of Guanajuato, Jalisco, Mexico, and Oaxaca 

Other milh products — Condensed, evaporated, and powdeied milk 
and ice-cream powder are not produced in Mexico at this time, but 
one of the largest distributors of milk in Mexico City (Pioductores de 
Leche, S R de C A ) is planning to install machinery for producmg 
powdered milk Practically no skim milk, buttermilk, or whey is 
fed to stock Except for the use of skim milk in the manufacture of 
cheese there is little use foi the by-products 

DISTEIBUTION 

Fluid mdh — Fiom the faim or pioducer to pasteurizing plants or 
distribution centers milk is delivered in tin cans American cans are 
preferred on account of their superior quality, although there is con- 
siderable complaint that Ameiican manufactureis ot cans do not 
follow the metric system, which is used in Mexico The American 
cans contain 37 liters, which is an odd number, and foi this reason 
the 40-liter Geiman and Danish cans have a good sale It is believed 
that if American manufactiiiers could supply, in metric umts, cans 
of the same quality as they are now manufacturing that the market 
nught be substantially increased 

About 70 per cent of the milk sold in Mexico City is distributed 
from milk shops and the rest is sold by deliverv All milk, whether 
handled through milk shops oi by deliveiy, must be sold in capped 
bottles The sale of American bottles in Mexico City has practically 
ceased, since the authorities requiie the use of metric measures A 
factoi y at Monterrey is now supplying a large part of the bottles used 



Both the flash and holding systems of pasteurization aie used, 
although the lattei is nioie geneiaily employed Equipment from the 
United States, Benmaik, and Germany finds sale 

Buittr — Veiy little native butter is packed in cartons. By far 
the laiger pait of the buttei is sold in bulk to dealers, who in turn 
retail it to their custoineis Some native butter is sold in kilo pack- 
ages wrapped in paper 

Ice cream . — Ice cream is not manufactured in Mexico by milk pro- 
ducers or distributors, but is made by lestauiants and confectionaiy 
dealers Most of it is sold on the piemises where produced, but some 
IS sold eithei in freezers or in cartons 

Progress in methods — The XDrogress that has been made during the 
last five years in factory equipment and distribution methods has 
been largely the result of requiiements by the Public Health Depart- 
ment Public health authorities in Mexico are fairly well acquainted 
with Ameiican methods The regulations of the health department 
are being tightened up as rapidly as circumstances permit It is 
probable that the sale of butter in bulk as at present practiced will 
eventually be prohibited As previously stated, one large distributor 
IS now plannmg to install machinery for manufacturing powdered 
milk This company is a cooperative oigamzataion of large pro- 
ducers and is financed by the National Bank of Agricultural Credit 

PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Very little printed matter on the dany industry is available in 
Mexico The sanitary reqmrements governing the industry were 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 8, 1925 The Pubhc Health 
Department has reprinted these regulations in a small pamphlet 
which lb on sale by that department There are practically no tech- 
nical 30 urnals devoting any space to the dairy industry. The De- 
partment of Agiiculture publishes a weekly paper called La Tierra, 
which contains some information on dairying methods, but its circu- 
lation is small 

FACTORY EQUIPMENT 

The use of factory equipment in the dairy industry in Mexico 
dates from about 1924, when a large dairy owned by American and 
Canadian capital installed pasteurizing equipment In 1925 the 
promulgation of a law requiring all milk not conformmg to certain 
standards to be pasteurized before sale forced a number of other 
compames to install pasteurizing plants. It is estimated that there 
are now at least 30 pasteurizing plants in Mexico City, but only 2 
of these have large installations There is one pasteurizing plant 
at Puebla, it is said, and one in the northern part of the Eepubhc. 
One company in Mexico City has presses and tanks imported from 
the United States for manufacturing cheese However, most of the 
cheese-manufacturmg equipment used is of a piimitive type and is 
made in the country 

Despite the slight progress to date in the handling of milk and 
milk products, it is believed that Mexico is on the eve of consider- 
able development along such lines and that fair sales of such equip- 
ment can be expected during the next few years However, it must 
be kept in mmd that the market will not become important any time 
soon, since the market for milk and butter is himted 
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A list of Mexican impoiters and dealeis in dairy equipment and 
pioduceis of milk products who might be approached by American 
supplieis may be secured upon application to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Buieau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D C. 


GUATEMALA 

Joe D Walstrom, OflSce of Commercial Attache, Guatemala City 

In considering the market for dairy equipment in Guatemala it 
must be borne in mind that out of a total population of 2,500,000 a 
great majority is composed of Indians who do not patronize dairies. 
Theie are veiy few dairy plants of any size in Guatemala; most of 
tlie urban population is supplied by farms or small dairies' which 
can not be consideied as prospective customers for modern equip- 
ment and supplies The Guatemalan dairy industry has made little 
progress, and until regulations are established lequiiing pure milk 
there will be no niaiked impiovement At the present time the single 
dairy which sells pasteuiized milk seems adequate to supply the 
demand 

MILK PRODUCTION 

While the numbei of milk cows has appaiently declined, statistics 
published by the Guatemala Department of Agriculture show that 
the production oT milk foi the entiie Republic in 1926-27 was larger 
than in the preceding year These statistics state the numbei of milk 
cows to be 34 085 in 1924, 28,414 in 1925-26, and 27,833 in 1926-27 ; 
milk production was 10,084,241 liters in 1924, 10,001,970 in 1925-26, 
and 10,297,506 in 1926-27 An Ameiican liquid quart is 0 946 liter 
While the liter is the standard of measurement, most dames use the 
quart bottle 

USE OP MILK 

Flmd milh — It is estimated that one-half of the milk produced is 
used for direct consumption as fluid milk Most of the lemainder 
IS used in the making of butter and cheese 

Butter — ^^Vith the exception of the relatively small output from 
two factoiies, all butter produced in Guatemala is made on farms 
and plantations Production of buttei amounted to 250,480 pounds 
ill 1926-27, as compared with 256,900 in 1924 and 271,400 in 1925-26 
Imports of butter (95 per cent of which comes from the United 
States) amounted to 116,547 poimds in 1927, valued at $52,856 

Cheese — ^All native cheese also comes fiom fauns and plantations 
Domestic production amounted to 1,489,126 pounds in 1926-27, com- 
pared with 3,614,500 pounds in 1924 and 2,622,500 in 1925-26 While 
total imports declined, the United States increased its percentage 
of the total supplying approximately 36 per cent in 1925, 45 per cent 
in 1926, and 55 per cent in 1927 Guatemalan cheese is ^orepaied in 
an unusual mannei When a farm can not sell its milk because of 
remoteness from a city or town, the milk is allowed to decompose 
It IS then put into molds for a week or 10 days, and the final product 
is a hard, white cheese, for which there is a good demand in the 
towns and cities 
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OtJtpp ?v/lk ppodiitt'- — No condensed, evapoiated, or powdered milk 
IS nuiimlac tilled localij" The imports of canned milk ot all lands 
amounted to $iT6o7 in 192G and $30,639 in 1927, the United States 
supplying the gieatei pait Such canned milk has its gieatest market 
among tiie foreign population and the higliei class of natives 
Theie is a pio]ect on toot, however, which contemplates tire estab- 
lishment ot a milk-evapoiation plant in the western pait ot Guate- 
mala This plant would make use ot the milk piocliiced in that 
section and now utilized for native cheese 

No ice-cieam powder is pioduced locally A negligible quantity 
of skim imlk oi butteimilk is fed to cahes oi range stock or used 
for by-products 

DISTRIBUTION 

Fluid ladk — Fluid milk is generally sold dnect fiom the pro- 
clucei to the coiisumei So fai as is known, there are only three 
dairies vvhich make a practice of acting as distiibutois, and of these 
only one is conductecl on a large scale This dauy collects milk 
from farms and plantations in a laclius ot 30 to 35 miles, and depends 
largely on automobile ti ticks for tianspoiting the milk to Guate- 
mala City The farms oi plantations in close proximity to cities 
and towns also have regulai customers in the cities to whom they 
supply milk 

Fift}" per cent of the milk sold in Guatemala City is bottled at the 
daily or faim which supplies it, the lest is sold to customeis who 
come to the dauy or farm and buy milk by the glass There are also 
several herds of goats which are diiven from house to house, but the 
success of this undei'taking rests largely on its novelty, and no serious 
competition is offeied The milk which is sold from door to door to 
legular customeis is deliveied by wagons or caits This method in- 
volves the use of very little equipment 

There are very few dailies of any impoitance in Guatemala 
equipped with pasteuiizers There is an ice-cream factory m Guate- 
mala, however, which is also equipped with a pasteurizer Such 
pasteuiizeis as aie in use are of American manufactuie 
Butter — ^xlpproximately one-third of the butter consumed is im- 
ported This butter, packed in hermetically sealed tins, is sold by 
groceiy stores and is also handled by one or two dairies 
Very little native butter is carried by the larger grocery stores; 
as a general rule it is sold in small shops or houses Such butter is 
usually pi-epaied foi the tiade in pound and half-pound sizes^ 
wrapped in w^axed paper, and inclosed in cardboaid containeis 
Butter firocluced localty does not contain any salt, as salted butter 
attiacts too much moisture Foi this leason and also because of 
the fact that it is no moie expensive, the impoited butter in tins is 
steadily inci easing m populaiity 

Ice cTeam — ^Pnor to the establishment of the present ice-cream 
factory in Guatemala City the local ice cream was a pioduct winch 
resembled frozen milk, sweetened and flavored Ice-cieam contain- 
ers which are standard in the United States are used A lefrigerat- 
ing room keeps the ice cream cold at the plant, while modern con- 
tainers with coik insulation have recently been pin chased for dis- 



tribntmg the ice cream from the plant to the dealer Smaller electric 
refrigerating systems aie used to some extent by the dealers who 
letail ice cieam 

SANITARY SUPERVISION 

The sanitary regulations pertaining to milk and its pioducts can 
not be called strict There is an inspectoi who tests milk for its 
watei content and also sees that the stables die kept clean, but his 
duties extend no fuither There aie not moie than two dames which 
are equipped with pasteuiizeis, these dairies are pationized by the 
foreign colony, the hospitals, and the leading hotels Many of the 
other dames, especially the smaller ones, sell at least half of their 
output by the glass direct fiom the stable oi\ as it is termed, at the 
foot of the cow ” Little oi no care is taken of the cow, and the 
glasses in winch the milk is sold are probably never steiilized Tin- 
foitunately, however, the less informed natives think that this method 
IS the only one which insuies puie milk 

It is proposed to establish a department of health, imdei whose 
supervision a new sanitaiy code would be foiinulated Ceitain at- 
temiits would theiefoie be made to improve the quality of the milk, 
but it will probably be a long time befoie milk is tested foi its bac- 
teria content It is said that some time ago a decree was passed 
piohibiting the sale of milk “at the toot of the cow,"' but the f)ublic 
disappioval was so stiong that the deciee was iminediately lepealed 
The average native becomes immune fiom diseases which are caused 
by unsamtary niilk or water, and ^consequently theie is leiy little 
public opinion favoiing refoim in this lespect 

POSSIBILITIES FOR SALE OF AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 

As will be seen fiom the foiegoing discussion, the daiiy mdustiy 
111 Guatemala, with veiy few exceptions, has made little piogTess 
It has been pointed out that there is still a geneial indiffeience as to 
whether sanitaiy precautions are taken legaidmg the supply of milk 
At the present time the local dames get along with as little equip- 
ment as possible 

Most of the milk cans used aie made in Geimanj" They aie not 
so expensive as the American product, and anothei point m their 
favor IS that the top is bolted on in such a way that it does not come 
off when the can is accidentally turned over No sepaiate classifica- 
tion for daily equipment is provided for in the Guatemalan import 
statistics, and it is therefoie impossible to indicate the impoits of 
such equipment from the vaiious countiies 

The leading dairy in Guatemala selling pasteuiized milk is con- 
ducted by an American The same is tiue of the only ice-cream 
plant in Guatemala Both have been established only within the last 
few veais These films employ modem methods, utilize American 
equipment almost entirely, and enjoy a good business Following 
their example, it is possible that several of the laiger dairie-s will be 
in the market for modem equipment, but it is not likely that this 
will happen until a board of health is established which will raise the 
hygienic standards of the daiiy industry 
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Because of the limited maiket foi dairy equipment and supplies 
theie aie no agencies which make a specialty of handhng these lines 
Should amr large equipment be purchased, the transaction would in 
all piobabihty be solely between the manufacturer and the pur- 
chaser However, the leading merchants in hardware, agricultural 
implements, and machineiy would be the logical distributors for the 
smaller dany equipment, such as milk cans The names of such firms 
may be secured upon application to the Commeicial Intellioence 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ^ 
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FOREWORD 


Foieign markets foi improved dairy equipment are matters of slow 
giowth, depending largely on the degree of development of the dairy 
industry and the extent to which milk production and the manufacture 
and distribution of dany pioducts aie supervised through sanitary 
regulations The accompanying survey of the Far East shows that 
Australia and New Zealand are the largest markets, for it is m these 
countiies that daily industries have reached a relativel^T- advanced 
stage of development and are undei strict sanitary regulations These 
countiies aie also the pimcipal purchasersof Amei lean dan ymachineiy 
in the Fai East 

Under the stimulus of an active and piogressive domestic market 
the manufactuie of dairy equipment in the United States has reached 
a high degree of efl&ciency, both m production methods and in the 
superior quality of output In turning to foreign fields as additional 
outlets foi this equipment, the supplier must ascertain whethei the 
daily industries in these countries are sufficiently advanced to require 
his product In the foUowmg suivey endeavor is made to covei this 
point by presenting statistics showing the production of rmlk, butter, 
cheese, and i elated products, the extent of sanitary regulation, and 
the progressiveness of the market This information should be of 
interest as indicating the best actual markets, those which aie poten- 
tially important although negligible at present, also those wheie no 
sales effoit would be wan anted 

The Industrial Machinery Division and the Agiicultuial Imple- 
ments Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce offer 
their cooperation in assistmg the American manufactuier and ex- 
porter of dairy equipment and supplies to sell their products m foreign 
markets 

William L Cooper, Director, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

August, 1930 
n 



FAR EASTERN MARKETS FOR DAIRY EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES 


INTRODUCTION 

Highly improved dairy equipment such as has been developed in the 
Umted States, with its progressive dairy industry and high standard 
of living, can be sold in volume in only a few foreign markets There 
are, nevertheless, outlets for ceitam types which are worthy of con- 
sideration by American supplieis 

The following table shows the value and destination of exports of 
Ameiican dairy machmeiy dm mg 1928 and 1929 

United States Exports op D\iry Machinery, 1928 and 1929 


Destination 

j Cl earn separators 

Total, including other 
daily machinery 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Canada _i 

¥575, 486 

1 IIG, 997 

' 4, 134 

20 204 
9,508 
IG, 184 
2,503 
28,965 

$438, 218 
133, 884 
b, ul7 
4U 
73, 207 
12, 922 

2 034 
4, 483 
2,079 

$1, 606, 472 
168, 1 i7 
49, 058 
98,414 
25, 175 
30, 380 
29 999 
63 706 
9, 719 

$1, 5S4, 396 
177, 026 
160, 282 
110, 000 
103, 265 
52, 876 
35, 070 
26, 966 
36 279 

Austiaha j 

Cuba 

United Kingdom 

New Zealand- 

Union of South Africa 

Mexico - 

Argentma 

France . 

Total, mcludmg othei countiies 


797, 400 

700 4o3 

% 301, 8S7 

2, 469, 247 


In certain countiies of the Fai East, such as China and India, 
theie IS little oi no demand for daiiy products fiom the bulk of the 
population, owing to small purchasing power and low living standaids, 
the demand bemg hmited almost entirely to the European popula- 
tions In other countries, however, such as Austialia and New 
Zealand, the daily industiy has been well developed, and the dairy 
products of these countiies lank high in world markets It is the 
purpose of the foUowmg suivey to mdicate those markets where the 
demand for dairy eqmpment and supphes is such as to justify sales 
effoit by the Ameiican manufacturer 

AUSTRALIA 

VICTORIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA 

S R Peabody, Axnencan Trade Commissioner, Melbourne 

The market possibihties for dairy supphes and eqmpment in 
Victoria, South Austraha, and Tasmania have two distmct aspects, 
namely, the possibihties for eqmpment used m the manufacture of 
butter and alhed products, and for that used m the handhng and 
6348—30 ( 1 ) 
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proeessine of milk as such The former field does not present great 
potentialities toi American ecpnpment, while the latter ofteis a good 
field foi development It must be lemembered, nevertheless, that 
this maiket is necessaiily limited by the size of the industry, com- 
paied with that of other countiies 

Biieflv, the daily industry in these three States is well developed 
and makmg good stiides in the use of modem ecpiipment With 
legard to buttei eciuipment, the Australian industry ranks high 
The contiaiy is tiiie, howevei, with respect to milk and ice-cream 
equipment Wlnle this repoit deals more particularly wnth the 
State of Victoria, it should be lemembered that conditions and legu- 
lations m South Australia and Tasmania are practically the same 

MILK PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION 

The followmg table gives milk production for all puiposes from 
1916 to 1926-27 


Milk Peodtjction in Australia, 1916 to 1926-27 


Year 

Victona 

South Aus- 
tralia 

Tasmania 

Year 

Victoria 

South Aus 
tralia 

Tasmama 

191G 

1917 

1918 - 

1919 

1920 : 

1921 

Gallons 

1 186 592, 906 

1 199, 737, 930 ; 
1 207 101 710 1 
1 196, 8S4, 121 ' 
1 201 522,470 

1 245, 181, 220 

Gallons 

1 29, 954, 005 

1 32,308,881 

1 32. 242, 763 

1 30, 899 553 

1 34, 656, 709 

1 41, 397, 905 

Gallons 

13, 363, 840 
14, 842, 560 
15, 79fa, 160 
16, 502, 760 

19. 000. 000 

21. 000. 000 

1922 

1925 

1924 

1 1925-26-_, 
j 1926-27 

1 

Gallons 

1 249, 321, 522 

1 260, 952 380 

1 294, 764 870 
255, 120, 060 
258, 436, 660 

Gallons 

1 42, 054, 213 
■ 1 47, 621, 159 ' 
^ 1 45, 426, 393 
41, 385, 865 
40, 433, 652 

Gallons 

21, 000, 000 
1 21, 200, 000 
1 21, 840, 000 
j 18, bS4, 000 

I 21,009,000 


1 Year ended June 30 


The follownng table shows the quantity and value of mdk used for 
purposes othei than making buttei, cheese, and condensed, con- 
centiated, and dried milk fiom 1917-18 to 1926-27 

Milk Used as Such in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasm^ni^, 1917-18 

TO 1920-27 


lear 

V ictorn 

South Austialia 

Tasmania 

Quantitj 

Value 

Quintitj 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1917-18 

191S-1U - . - 

1919-20 : 

Jl020-2i - 

1921- 22 

1922- 2 - 

1021-24- - 

l'*24-25_ 

192<*-27 - 

Gallons 

34 255,870 
37, 267 600 

38 996, 2fd 

39 654 543 

40 508, 0o4 
42 037, 362 
44 630, 980 j 
47 692 , 770 ; 
47, 1S8, 890 ! 
47 406,650 

£1,427 328 
1,832,324 

2 702 235 

3 263 247 

2 2 iO 447 

2 627 :,35 

2 324 530 
2,265,407 
2, 7-^2 685 
2, 099, 545 

Gallons 

6 123 475 
6,599,032 

6 560,016 

6 594,267 

6 6^ 4 852 

7 303 260 

7. CiS5 858 

8, 098, -.06 

S 073,216 

8 243, 373 

£255 145 
324,452 
464 668 
542 653 
370, 270 
456, 454 
400 30i 
384 6fi5 
, 470,938 

1 4u9, 414 

Gallons 

2, 002, 638 

3 7 i4 005 

5 152 789 
b 414 SUO 

7 311,731 
6, 34S, 455 

5 974 660 

6 100 j92 
6, 094, 000 
5,9^3,817 

£83, 443 
184, 572 
364 989 
t)92,4tS 
40b, 207 
19b 77b 
111,180 
289,778 
155,483 
137, 898 
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The qiiantit}^ of buttei and cheese produced in factones compared 
with that pioduced on fauns for 1926-27 was as follows 


Buttee iND Cheese Production in Victoria, Houth Australia, and Tas- 
mania, 1926-27 


Item 

Victoria 

South 

Austialia 

Tasmania 

BUTTER 

Pounds 

78, 108, 491 
3, 887, 324 

Pounds 
9,857,791 
3,519,113 1 

Pounds 

4, 208, 936 
1, 763, 6bl 

Made Si dairrand other farms .... 

Total 

81,990,815 

13, 416, 904 

0. 032, 597 

CHEESE 

Made in factories 

Made on daii y and other farms 

5, 481, 585 
516, 083 

3, 708, 730 

739,812 
231, 832 



Total 

5, 997, 648 

I 

3, 708, 730 

971, 644 



In Victoria there were also pioduced (m 1926-27) 38;645,878 
pounds of condensed or concentrated milk, 9,540,162 pounds of 
powdered milk, 1,803,049 pounds of casein, and 360,570 pounds of 
milk sugai 

The gieatei pait of the slam miUv, butteimilk, and whey is fed to 
stock A small peicentage is used for the manufacture of by-products 
Some rennet whey and some acid casein is made, the amoimt manu- 
factuied depending entirely on the demand and puce The capacity 
foi manufacture is greatei than the demand foi the pioduct which is 
fiequently thrown away when casein is selhng at a low puce 

Dried butteimilk is made by the Just-Hatmaker process and dried 
milk by the Meriell-Soule process Most of the equipment used is 
made locally and is protected by a substantial ad valorem duty 
In Victoria there aie four laige producers of dried milk, one of whom 
uses equipment impoited from New Zealand, one Swiss equipment, 
and two equipments made locally Cheese presses and vats aiemade 
in Austraha and weighmg machines are imported prmcipally from 
Denmark 

BUTTER MANUFACTURE 

In the manufactuie of butter, in which Australia excels, ammoma 
machmes are used for refrigeration There is small possibility of 
importing American equipment for use m buttei manufacture In 
pasteurization the batch system is used entirely m Victoiia, South 
Austraha, and Tasmania, compared with the flash system used in 
New South Wales The coil vat pasteuiizer is m general use Two 
local firms manufacture practically all the pasteurizmg equipment . 
and churns used Most of the temperature-control equipment is 
imported from America and is mainly the product of a well-known 
company m the Umted States There has not been much develop- 
ment m this field as yet, but if ofteis some possibihties 

SANITARY SUPERVISION OF MILK 

The sanitary supervision of milk and its products comes under the 
administration of the State Depaitment of Agiiculture The butter 
and produce mdustry comes under the supervision of the produce 
division wheieas milk production and distribution is supervised by 
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the livestock division In Victoiia the formei industry is regulated 
under the daiiy produce act of 1919 Factoiies must be licensed and 
must employ ceitmed testeis and graders The tests are made by the 
Babcock method and the giades are detennmed as follows Choicest 
grade butter, pine bubtei, graded at 92 to 100 pomts, fiist-grade 
buttei, pine buttei, giaded at 90 to 91 points, second-giade butter, 
puie buttei, giaded at 84 to 89 pomts 

Milk as such is regulated undei the dairy supervision act of 1912 and 
the milk supply act of 1922 Undei present legulations the mspection 
and supei vision lelate to the pioduction of the milk on the farms, as 
well as to the faimeis^ equipment, heids and their condition, as weU 
as the transportation and distzibution of milk 

It IS leqimed that imlk be cooled as soon as possible after pro- 
duction, either by the biine system or by cold watei The dames m 
the metropolitan area of Melbouine must be licensed and legularly 
inspected On receipt of the milk they must cool it by means of 
bime to a tempeiatuie below 40° F The sale of milk after it has 
reached a temperatuie of 60° or over is prohibited The pure-food 
laws requue a mmimiim of 3 5 per cent of butterfat 

As a means of further supervision, theie is an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the Government, the producers, the 
distributors, veteimaiians, and the railways, which has the power to 
diaft and propose to the State government changes in supei vision and 
mspection This committee lecently completed a new set of regu- 
lations which are expected to alter mateiially present methods of 
milk distribution m Melbourne 

DISTRIBUTION 

Fluid milk — Flmd milk is cooled on the farm by means of brme 
or watei and is usually put in 10-gallon cans for shipment These 
are transported by motoi loriies or horse-drawn vehicles to the rad- 
way station and shipped by rad to the metropohtan stations nearest 
the dames Theie is no modem equipment used m this transpoit 
by rad with the exception of one expeiimental glass-hned tanlc car, 
built locally and used between Muiray Bridge and Adelaide At 
pioducmg pomts within 10 nules of the city mdk is bi ought in by 
motoi truck m the soit of can mentioned previously In one instance 
a glass-lmed tank truck is used 

The largei dames m the metiopolitan areas aiiange contiacts 
with the farmers foi their supply of milk and do not own any farms. 
They take delivery of the rrulk at the ladway and transport it to 
their, danw oi mdk depot They prepare the mdk for distiibution 
^ there, and in addition to supplymg then own laige letad tiade also 
sell to smaller retaders who have no plant of their own 

These laige firms do neaily all the pasteuiizmg that is done, which 
amounts to about 33 to 40 per cent of the mdk sold Theie is a 
grooving tendency, howevei, for this to be done on the farm The 
equipment used is mainly imported from the United States Glass- 
hned pasteuiizers are m piedommance and the batch system is em- 
ployed The mdk is heated to a temperature of 140° F and held 
at this temperatuie for 30 mmutes, and then promptly cooled. 
Local manufacture and occasional importations from the Netherlands 
constitute the only competition m this line 
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Between 30 and 40 per cent of the milk sold to the consumer is 
hottled This does not necessarily mean that all bottled milk is 
pasteurized The bottling is done chiefly at the laige daily depots 
m the city, although some of the smaller letaileis do a little If the 
new milk regulations are put into efi:ect, all nnlk letailed will be bottled 
This will probably result in consolidation of the smaller retaileis mto 
several large firms 

Theie is a good present and piospective field for Ameiican-made 
bottle-filling machmeiy All the equipment in use is imported from 
the Umted States, and none is made locally Bottle-washing ma- 
chineiy of the smallei type is made locally, but all the large machines 
are impoited and are ot United States manufactui e 

At piesent, as indicated by the smaller peicentage of bottled milk, 
most of the milk is distributed to the consumei m cans oi tanks and 
IS ladled out at the door mto the consumer's leceptade The small 
hoise-drawn or motor vehicles which aie used for milk deliveiy may 
or may not be piovided with icmg facilities 

Butter — Buttei is generally sold in bulk, wrapped in rice paper, 
but there is an mci easing tendency to pack ni cartons, and at piesent 
the machines used aie imported A small amount of the butter 
for export is packed m cartons 

The following table shows the exports of buttei and cheese fiom 
Austialia for five yeais 

Exports of Butter and Cheese from Victoria., South Australia, and 

Tasmania 


Year 

Victoria 

South 

Australia 

1 

Tasmania 1 

Year 

Victoria 

South 

Australia 

Tasmania 

BUTTER 

1923-24 

Pounds 

35, 342, 628 
53, 731, 160 
32, 874, 047 
34, 347, 562 
32,412,400 

Pounds 

3, 031, 612 
2, 518,286 
1,948, 914 
1, 589, 885 
694, 000 

i 

Pounds 1 
445,200 i 
660, 912 
110,816 i 

CHEESE 

1923-24 

Pounds 
742, 031 

1, 785, 613 
292, 231 
105, 837 
G) 

Pounds 
258,647 
34,833 
13, 353 

Pounds 

1924-25 

1924-25 


1925-20 

1925-26 


1926-27- - 

1926-27 


1927-28 . - 

300 |i 

1927-28 








i Not available 


ICE-CREAM MANUFACTURE 

The machmery used m the manufacture of ice cieam is principally 
of American make Theie is some French competition m pasteuiiz- 
ers and some local competition m ice-cream machmery of the smaller 
types Equipment of larger capacity, however, mcluding ice-cream 
packagmg machinery, is imported fiom the Umted States 

The eqmpment used for dehveiy of ice cream fiom the manufac- 
turer to the dealei is the same as that employed m the United States 
A few dealei s keep cieam m old-fashioned wooden tubs with ice and 
salt, but most of them lease or buy fiom the manufactuiei a small 
electric refngeratmg unit These aie of Ameiican manufactuie, m^de 
by the leading manufactureis in the Umted States 

TRADE METHODS AND ADVERTISING 

Because of its limited extent, practically all the busmess is con- 
ducted duect between the purchaser and the manufactxner or a 
manufacturer's agent or lepresentative What little adveitising is 
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clone consists of duect mail ciicnlaiization and adveitisements in 
faim journals and the daily piess 

Piogiess has been made in the local pioduction of factory equip- 
ment for the butter industry and there is little opportunity for the 
American manufactuiei The nulk and ice-cream industry both offer 
a good field foi the deTelopment of tiade from the United States, par- 
ticulailjT' m view of the effoits bemg made to improve conditions in 
these hnes 

The names of importers of dairy equipment and supphes in Mel- 
bourne who might be appioachecl by American suppliers may be 
secured upon apphcation to the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, at Waslungton 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

E C Squjre, American Trade Commissioner, Sydney 

Total milk yield of cows m registered dames in New South Wales 
IS about 290,000,000 gallons per annum, and this total is gradually 
mci easing each yeai Pioduction of milk in Queensland amounted to 
132,144,000 gallons in 1926, the latest year for which figures are 
available Heie also pioduction has mci eased, as mdicated by the 
fact that in 1918 it amounted to only 87,570,000 gallons In Western 
Austraha pioduction has risen steadily durmg each year of the last 
decade, the figures foi 1917 being 7,550,325 gallons and for 1926, 
15,552,665 gallons 

SANITARY SUPERVISION 

In New South Wales milk is produced under the supervision of 
government officials, who regulaily examine all milkmg cows and 
"have the authoiity to destroy those which are diseased Government 
officials also mspect and control the production of milk, its care and 
treatment, and the manufacture of milk products, their transport, and 
to a certam extent their marketmg Butter must be sold under a 
brand designating its quality 

It IS necessary foi all dairy farmers m Queensland to comply with 
the provisions of the dairy pioduce act of 1920 and the health acts of 
the State 

In Western Austraha dames which supply fluid imlk are compelled 
to re^ster with the local board of health of the mumcipahty or dis- 
trict m which the dairy is situated, and are subject to its supervision 
Officers of the dairy division stationed in country districts make 
frequent visits to dairy farms for the purpose of sanitary mspection 

USES OF MILK 

The percentage of milk used for direct consumption as fliud mfik, 
based on figures for 1926, were as follows New South Wales, 19 per 
cent, Queensland, 4 per cent, Western Austraha, 46 per cent 

Sutter 'producUon — ^In New South Wales about 80 per cent of the 
butter is produced m creameries or factories Production for the 
preceding four years averaged 45,000 tons, of which 2,000 tons were 
produced on farms, accordmg to 1926 statistics In Queensland 
21,716 tons were manufactured m registered factories, while less than 
8 tons were manufactured by farmers For Western Australia 1,100 
tons were produced m factories and 609 tons on farms 
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Cheese 'production — In New South Wales 2,900 tons of cheese were 
produced m 1926, of which approximately 400 tons were made on 
farms In Queensland 3,965 tons were manufactured at registered 
factories, while the production by farmers was shght For Western 
Australia 73 tons of cheese were produced m lactones, and the 
quantity produced on farms was negligible 

Condensed j evaporated ^ and powdered 7mlk — New South Wales pro- 
duced about 2,680 tons of condensed milk m 1926 and small quantities 
of powdered milk Ice-cream powder is not produced In Queens- 
land there is a smgle condensary with an output of 2,917 tons of 
condensed milk m 1926 No evapoiated powdered milk or ice cream 
IS produced None of the products are manufactuied m western 
Australia 

Skim milkj butte? milk ^ and whey — Practically all skim milk, butter- 
milk, and whey is fed to stock m the three States under discussion 
A small portion of buttermilk and skim milk is made mto casern in 
New South Wales 

DISTRIBUTION 

Fluid milk — In New South Wales milk is distributed to consumers 
direct from dairies in the vicimty of towns and cities, from depots 
m the country where milk from farms is collected, pasteurized, 
chilled, and dispatched to the large towns and cities m msulated 
tanks by lail or motor 

Throughout the State of Queensland practically all milk for con- 
sumption m fluid state is dehvered to the consumer within four hours 
of millong This is known as warm milk In Brisbane, the capital 
of the State, however, approximately five-twelfths of the milk con- 
sumed IS delivered through middlemen, but most of the milk is pro- 
duced withm 20 miles of the city and is dehvered to distributors and 
customers by motor vehicles Milk consigned to the city by railway 
IS contained m ordmary 5 and 10 gallon milk cans 

In western Austraha rmlk is received from the producer by the 
distributor in 5 and 10 gallon cans by rail or motor lorry A consider- 
able quantity is received by motor lorry withm a radius of 30 miles 
from Perth and by rail up to 100 miles Most of the nulk supply 
coming from a considerable distance is precooled at a depot prior to 
transportmg 

The bottlmg of milk is negligible In New South Wales a small 
portion of milk is bottled at large central depots for diiect consump- 
tion Milk IS usually distributed to consumers m motor or horse- 
drawn vehicles, which are equipped with a small bulk tank to hold 
approximately 50 gallons Fiom this tank the quantity reqmred for 
each household is drawn off at the door 

As the consumption of nulk m Brisbane is only 12,000 gallons 
daily, theie has been no necessity for the erection of depots to cope 
with the supply, and most of the milk is sold without treatment 
The amount of milk bottled is negligible and practically confined to the 
city of Brisbane 

No figures are available relative to the percentage of nulk bottled 
m western Austraha Milk is bottled at several depots m half-pmt, 
pmt, and quart bottles Raw milk is ladled out to the consumer from 
hand cans, while bulk nulk is carried m 10 and 15 gallon cans m the 
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deliveiy cart Tlie same method is also applied to a large proportion 
of the pastern ized milk 

In New South Wales the majoi portion of nulk produced m towns 
or city dairies is not pastennzed Country miUc is generally pasteur- 
ized and chilled to 35^^ F The p astern izeis employed are of both 
the flash and the holding but the majority of the plants are 

equipped mth the foimer 

In Queensland pasteiuization is apphed only to bottled milk and 
is confined to a small portion of the Brisbane supply The batch 
method of pasteurization is presciibed under the health acts 

The holding system is m general use in western Austraha for the 
pasteurization of milk, and eiiamel-hned pasteurizers are used 
Butte? — ^Butter is not packed in cartons In New Squth Wales 
50 pei cent of the butter is packed by automatic cuttmg, weighing, 
and wrappmg machines m }<-pound and 1-pound packages 
In Queensland and western Austraha by fai the gi eater portion of 
butter is cut and wiapped in pat form 

Ice cream — Ice cream is distributed in 1 to 5 gallon cans, which 
are manufactured locally of tmned steel For dehveiy by rail each 
can IS packed in ice in an upright tub, which is also biult locally 
Subuiban and cii^y dehver3^ is made by means of motoi vans into 
which coohng chambeis are built Ice and salt are placed around 
these chambeis and the cans of cieam aie placed inside 

The larger concerns have a stock of electiic fieezmg chambers 
which may be eithei hiied or bought by their dealers Dealers not 
m a position to do this aie supphed with a wooden chest m which 
the cans of cream arc packed with ice 
Impi^oveinent in dehveiy equipment — There has been no outstand- 
ing advancement in the use of dehvery equipment other than the 
use of electric fieezing chambers and the installation of cool chambers 
on motoi vans, alread^^ mentioned Electric fieezmg chambers have 
been used for several years The majoiity of motor vans and elec- 
tric systems used aie of American manufacture 

DEALER INFORMATION 

The names of miporteis or agents for dairy and ice-cream equip- 
ment and supphes m New South Wales, Queensland, and western 
Austraha may be secured fiom the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

CHINA 


Jerome Marcs, Office of imencan Trade Commissioner, Shanghai 

Statistics covermg the production of milk in Chma are not obtain- 
able According to information available, however, the production 
IS so limited that it is of little commeicial significance, owing to the 
fact that the demand is almost entirely from the European and 
American population lesident in the vaiious tieaty ports of the 
country Milk is not a staple diet among the Chinese, its cost being 
beyond their means, and in cases where it can be afforded it is generally 
consumed as a medicme or tome. 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

These conditions result in limiting the numbei of dames m China, 
and it necessarily follows that theie is a compaiatively small demand 
for dairy supplies and equipment Piobably 70 per cent of the dairies 
using up-to-date equipment are located m Shanghai Their activities 
consist almost entirely of producing and distiibuting fluid milk 
locally, and in the case of one daily, as fai away as Hankow Butter, 
cheese, and evaporated and condensed milk are all impoited from 
Austialia and the United States cheapei than it is possible to produce 
them domestically Ice cream is manufactuied m Chma, but gen- 
erally from evapoiated milk and ice-cieam mix or powdei which aie 
also imported fiom the same sources It mil be leadily appieciated, 
therefoie, that equipment for the manufacture of these commodities 
IS not in demand at present 

MILK DISTRIBUTION 

Modem milk bottles of appioved type are in use at all licensed 
dairies in Shanghai Steam boileis connected -with washing plants 
for bottles and containers and also with steiilizing equipment have 
been installed in practically all of them Pasteuiization is usually 
accomplished by heating the milk to appioximately 145° and not less 
than 142° F and holding it between these temperatuies foi at least 
30 minutes Recoiding ot the temperature and holding peiiod is 
done by a theimogiaph to insure accuracy, and protection against 
possible subsequent contamination Distiibution is made by coolies 
in hand-drawn caits or small motoi trucks, the majoi part of deliveiies 
being made m bottles 

ICE CREAM 

Ice cream is finding considerable favor among the Chinese, it being 
imported from the United States as well as manufactured in various 
paits of Chma The sale of the impoited article is practically hmited 
to Shanghai, wheie it is retailed by various confeotioneiy shops 
Locally manufactured ice cream is geneially made from mix fiozen 
solid When it ai rives m Shanghai, it is put through a "'mojonniei- 
izer’^ at the ice-cream plant to break up anv crystalhzation which 
may have occuried The locally made aiticle is also maiketed in 
'^bars^^ and ^^pies^^ by stieet venders and in motion-picture theateis 
Dehvery by the manufaetuier to the dealei is made m containers 
packed in Ice and salt Some letailers have automatic refngeiation 
cabinets as a part of their soda-fountain equipment 

OUTLOOK FOR SALE OF EQUIPMENT 

It Will be realized fiom the foiegomg that the sale of dairy supphes 
and equipment depends almost entirely on the rapidity with which the 
Chinese accustom themselves to the consumption of milk and ice 
cream, a custom which appears to be slowly but suiely gaming favor 
among those who can afiord it 

The names of the two importers of dairy supplies in Shanghai, 
also a list of dames in that city which might be approached by Ameri- 
can suppliers, may be secured from the Commeicial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D C 
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INDIA 


Charles B Spofford, Jr , American Trade Commissioner, Calcutta 

The Indian maiket for daiiy supplies and equipment is too neg- 
ligible to justify an extensive lepoit, but American manufacturers of 
such equipment should be able to obtain a good idea of the prospects 
for sale& piomotion in India fiom the lefeiences to dairymg contained 
m the Repoit of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
published m July, 192S An abstiact of the commission's repoit 
follows 

THE MABKET FOR MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS IN INDIA 

Theie are no statistics on the subject but it would appear that the greater 
part of the milk produced is consumed in the form of ghee (clarified butter in oil 
form), curds, and s\\eetmeats In all of the laiger towns, the supply of fresh 
milk IS small , in Bombay , it has been estimated at about 7 gallons and in Calcutta 
at about 8 gallons per head per annum The price of pure milk is high, and if it 
was reduced to half the current rates there is little doubt that the consumption 
would be more than doubled Owing to an increase in the habit of tea dimkmg 
m recent years the demand for milk in urban centers has inci eased, and there are 
now considerable imports of condensed milk, especially into Burma The 
a^erage imports m the three years 1924-1927 amounted to 6,965 tons, of which 
4,903 tons went to Burma 

Throughout India generally the supply of fresh milk in \illages is stated to be 
defectue, and the climate makes the keeping and transport of fresh milk difhcult 
In the Central Provinces, the supply is estimated at less than 3 ounces per head 
daily, or 6)^ gallons per head per annum, m Bomba 3 ,most villages aie shoit of 
milk, in Madras and in the United Provinces the supply of fresh milk in Milages 
IS said to suffice for the demand In Bihai and Orissa the supph is considered 
to be too small for the cultiiator’s household needs 

All the eMdence a\ailable points to the conclusion that the consumption of 
fresh milk in India is \erv small when compared with such countries as the 
United States of America, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland Since the desire 
for milk IS widespread and the consumption is relatively small, it wmuld appear 
that the difficulties in the way of economic milk production and distribution in 
India are formidable 

For children fresh cowls’ milk is preferred, and in ceitam areas, as m the Sind, 
adults also prefer it, in general, howe\er, the demand in villages is foi buffalo 
milk, since the nulk of the bufialo contains, on the average, from one-third to one- 
half more fat than that of the cow, and thus produces much more ghee Both 
buffaloes and cows are kept bv milk sellers engaged in city trade In Bombav 
the supph" conies largely from buffaloes In Calcutta, there is a larger demand for 
cows’ milk than m Bombay, and mam cows are kept witlun the city boundaries 

The position mai be summed up by stating that there is unquestionabh a laige 
unsatisfied demand for ghee, there is a relatively small unsatisfied demand for 
butter, there is also, lu all iities, an unsatisfied demand for milk at lower prices, 
it must therefoie be infeired that consumers m general are not able to pa\ the 
prices which under existing conditions, aie reqmred to produce the supph 

(Note — Ghee, wffiich is known as neyi m Southern India, is clarified butter 
prepared in practically every household bj heating butter o\ er a slow fire until 
an oil is formed which rises to the surface, while the refuse (mostly casein) settles 
as sediment This oil is then decanted and has the great advantage over butter 
that it will keep almost mdefinitelv Butter loses about 25 per cent m the process 
of clarification The chief producing areas are the United Proxinces, Bengal, 
Eajputana, Central India, and the Punjab 

Ghee is ued for all purposes to which butter is put m Europe and is also exten- 
sixely employed in the preparation of sweetmeats Adulteration is largely prac- 
ticed with the aid of vegetable oils like that of coconut and peanut, and also with 
animal fats and starch The bulk of the quantity produced is locally consumed — 
From Handbook of Commercial InformaRon for India, by Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta ) 

The condition of cattle in many parts of the country is deplorable, and because 
of the character of the supply, the consumption of milk m the towns is small 
In Bombay and Calcutta it appears to be from 7 to 8 gallons per head per annum, 
and this is probably an ordinary amount for cities The only other figures we 



have met with is a lecent estimate of lYi gallons for Lahore^ and an estimate for 
Poona made by Doctor Mann m 1913 The Poona supply was then about 8- 
gallons per head, four-fifths of this quantity was pioduced within the cit> and 
piaoticallv all of it came from wuthin a 9-mile radius The large extent to w Inch the 
fcupplv IS produced wutlnn the city itseit, oi in its immediate neighborhood, is a 
noteworthy featuie of the uiban milk tiade About four-fifths of the milk of 
Bombay comes from buffaloes stabled within the cit^ In both Calcutta and 
Madras large numbeis of cattle aie kept, and we weie informed m the United 
Provinces that, although milk is fairly plentiful, it is difficult to maiket it m cities^ 
where the prices may be twice as much as m the surrounding districts, because 
the tiade is in the hands of city ^‘gowalas,’^ who place obstacles m the wa> of 
village competitois 

In Calcutta a \er> piomising cooperatue movement has receiitl;y been started, 
paitly to improve the city milk supplj and partly to enable cultuators iii neigh- 
boring villages to break the gowalas’ ring, and thus secuie a tan return foi their 
produce A cooperative milk union within the cit\, with a well-equipped dair>v 
pasteuiizcs and bottles milk toi delivery to hospitals, baby clinics, hotels, ancl 
private customers The union has receued substantial financial aid fiom the 
Calcutta corporation The supph comes from affiliated Milage societies, of 
wffiich there were 71 in 1925-26, with a membership of about 3,600 The central 
society employs a veterinary surgeon to attend to the cattle of members, the cow 
sheds aie inspected, the millang is carefully attended to, and milk goes from each 
village to the neaiest collecting depot, of which &i\ aie maintained, tlience it 
IS shipped m sterilized cans to Calcutta b\ rail The central society is run at a 
profit llie lural societies aie doing well In five \ears then meniheidiip has 
gone up 50 per cent, but in this period the supplies "of milk ha^e been doubled, 
for the a\eiage quantit\ per member has risen fiom 0 56 to 1 15 see^s per da>. 
The experience of this Calcutta cooperatne societj shows what can be dove l)y 
very small producers situated neai railwa\s and engaged in a high-class ti">de. 
As a fiist contribution to the solution of the difficulties expenenced b\ urban 
consumers, it is worthy of imitation wlicie\er possible Municipalises should 
follow the lead of the Calcutta corporation, encomage the foimatiou of cexitial 
distnbuting societies, and endeavor to arrange for groups of pioduriiig societies 
in all localities suited for milk production and lia\ing a good lail seiMce 
Although theie is nowhere else such a complete oigani/ation as around Calcutta, 
coopeiati\e societies for the supply of milk ha%e at some time oi otliei been 
organized near a number of towuis, as, for example, around Benaies, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Nagpur 

These effoits to organize small producers coopeiatively, though of much 
value both to pioduceis and to consumers, can not be expected to solxe the 
problem of pioxuding a cheap and puie supph for towns To insure cheap 
milk it must be handled in bulk in India as in other countries, and, unfortunateh, 
India can not depend on pastuies as the source of cheap city milk, since, owing 
to the long periods of drought occurring in this country, pastures on w Inch cow s 
could produce laige quantities of milk do not exist Such grazings as the country 
does provide are usually distant from railwmxs, and the meie collection and 
transport of the small yields which cows on Indian grazing grounds are capable 
of pioducing would make citv milk dear, even if it wwe a free gift fiom pioduceis 
There would, however, be no mheient difficulty m producing cheap milk fiom 
fodders grown on cultivated land, for there are many localities m which fodder 
crops could be growm more cheaply than m most western countries Moleo^e^, 
although distances are gieat, it should not be difficult to find districts suitable 
for fodder growing, from which the transport of milk could be ananged at lates 
which would not make a la^ge addition to retail costs Milk is now earned by 
passenger tram at half parcels rates, or 2 rupees 8 annas per maund foi 500 miles, 
but if a laige trade existed, special rates would undoubtedly be given The 
East Indian Railway, for example, now carries milk m cans at owuieis’ risk 500 
miles for 13 annas and 1,000 miles for 1 rupee 7 annas per maund 

MUNICIPAL OONTHOL OF MILK AND GHEE SUPPLIES 

Under various municipal and sale of food and drugs acts the larger Indian 
cities have powers to license and control persons wffio keep cattle wuthin their 
boundaries for the sale of milk to the public, or who own milk shops and dairies- 
By-laws have been drawn up and their enforcement has been entrusted to the 
health departments 
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111 leph to loiiiiiiiiiiications ^^liich Tve addressed to the secietaries of eight large 
niuintipaiities ^^e ha\e recei\ ed information relating to the steps now being taken 
to enforce those bv4ai\s Borne figures bearing on the extent to which adulteia- 
tion uf milk IS piacticed aie gnen below, and, as regards procedure, it wull suffice 
if we gi\e a few geneial particulais respecting the methods of enforcing by-laws 
adopted in Bomba^ 

The inunicipalit\ of Bombay has given much attention to the subject of adulter- 
ation uf daiii pioduce and takes many moie samples of milk supply for analysis 
than ain^ othei As w e ha\ e already stated, the milk supply of Bombay is poor, 
and theie is niiuli adulteration Contmuous effoits ha\e been made to effect an 
inipio\ement since, m 1912, the provisions of the Bombay Act No II of 1899, 
dealing with the aduiteiation of ghee and some other foods, weie extended to 
include the aduiteiation of milk The city now maintains a staff of 70 sanitary 
mspectois for all purposes, under the health ofhcei, and 5 assistant health officeis 
The samphng of milk is earned out b> 20 of the senior sanitary inspectors, assisted 
bv 7 subinspectors Three veteiinary surgeons aie emploved m the inspection 
of stables, which house, in addition to horses and bullocks, about lb, 000 milk 
buffaloes It is lecognized that there are iiianj ob3ections to the housing of milk 
buffaloes m the city, and a scheme has been prepaied for the election of new 
stables some miles from Bombay, but it has been held up foi the present because 
there is no statutoiv authoiiti for the expenditure of municipal funds on the 
scheme 

QUALITY OU CITY MILK SUPPLY 

The quality of the milk supply of Bombay may be judged, and that of other 
cities (some of which ha\ e not e\ en taken powders to sample milk; may be inferred, 
from the following statement showing the numbei uf samples analyzed and the 
lesults of completed anah ses in the latest v ear for w^hich figures are a\ ailable 



: Samples 
aml\ zed 

Found 

adultei- 

ated 

Percept 
age found 
adulter- 
ated 

Bombaj, 1926 i 

3 n7o 1 

1,630 

45 6 

Calcum, 192b 1 

1,003 

349 

o4 8 

Cakutti, 1927 

945 i 

246 

26 0 

Patna, 192^-26 

1 29 

<’) j 




analizeflj 

Pei eeut- 
age found 
adulter- 
ated 

1 Lucknow , 1927. . 

11 1 8 


1 Allahabad, 1927 

1 Madias 

2 

Nif 

Nil 

0 



Nagpur 







MILK ADULTERATION PRACTICES 

These figures do not disclose the full extent to which adulteration is practiced 
In 01 del to give milk sellers the benefit of the doubt, the custom in all milk 
piosecution cases is to piesume aduiteiation on a standard rcpiesentmg the 
lowest qiialitv milk which a healthy animal is likely to yield The standard in 
respect to milk fat usual in India is foi buffalo milk not less than 5 per cent, and 
for COW' milk not less than 3 5 per cent, but the mixed milk of thiee or foui 
buffaloes m the Bombay Presidencv will usually contain 7 5 per cent of fat, 
and wnll lareh fall as iow^ as b 5, wnile for cows’ milk the conespondiug figures 
vyould be 4 7 and 4 per cent 

In estimating the extent to which the above figuies lepiesent the real per- 
centages of adulteiated pioduce sold, the adininistiation of the law must also 
be considered are infoimed that fines aie infiicted in pioportion 

to the amount of watei added A Bombay milkman wdio contented himself 
Willi the addition of 15 pei cent of w^atei to buffalo milk would raiely get into 
tioubie, and even if twice this quantity' were added, and he were detected, the 
penalty would be small can not theiefore draw the conclusion from the 

Bombaj figures that 54 4 per cent of the samples taken m 1926 w ere free from 
added water, the peicentage of samples of pure milk wa* piobablv veiy much 
less, aiid if, m Bombav, wdieie great efloits aie being made to check aduiteia- 
tion, So much watei mg of milk exists, it is evident that, where no control is 
attempted, the position must be very bad 

Theie are other sanitary^ aspects of city milk supply of special importance to 
consumers, to which municipalities are iiow giving attention We do not pio- 
pose to discuss them as they beai less directly on questions affecting producers 
than does this subject of aduiteiation We believe that the almost unneisal 
practice of wateniis; milk has been largely lesponsible not only for the wi etched 



condition of the urban supply but for the nea:lect of milk cattle We have m 
India an illustration of Gresham’s well-known law, here it applies to milk, not 
to money, but it is no less ti ue of milk than of money that the bad drives out the 
good Watered milk has been diiving puie milk out of Indian cities throughout 
a long period and even at the price of 6 annas per Bombay seei (10 pence per 
quart) very small supplies of pure milk aie foithcommg 

REGULATION OF GHEE PRODUCTION NEEDED 

The puiitv of ghee, like that of milk, is a subject affecting the interests of the 
producer Ghee making is not only a widespread village industry, but an im- 
portant aid to successful daily fanning on a large scale Maii;y complaints of 
the adulteration of ghee have been made to us, and our attention has also been 
directed to the increasing sale of substitutes known as vegetable ghee INo 
exception can be taken to the sale of substitutes for ghee, if these are properly 
described, and aie sold under names winch do not lead the public to suppose that 
they are ghee, for in all countries such substances are lecognized as cheap and 
wholesome foods, but there are giave objections to misdescription "We beheve 
that unless municipal authoiities possess and exercise poweis of control over ghee 
production, the difficulty alieady experienced by persons desirous of purchasing 
pure ghee will inciease, for the certain effect of unrestricted adulteration and 
substitution would be to drive the genuine pioduct out of the market 

( 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING, BANGALORE 

An imperial dairy expert w^as appointed in 1920, and in 1923 three military 
dairy farms, situated respectively at Kainal, in the Punjab, and at Bangaloie 
and Wellington, in the Nilgiris, were tiansf erred to his charge in order that 
experimental work might be cairied on The cential institution was located 
on a farm of about 100 acies at Bangalore A herd of cross-bied cattle, which 
had been taken o\er with the faim, was retained, and to this a held of pure 
Sindhi cattle was added Accommodation for teaching and also dairy ma- 
chinery and appliances w^eie piovided, the assistance of the staff of the animal 
nutrition section of the Bangaloie institute vms seemed, and courses of study 
suitable foi training dairj manageis and also couises for the employees on 
military dairy farms were offered 

The main couise of stud>, that foi dairy manageis, lasts for twm jears and 
leads to the '‘Indian Diploma in Danymg ” Applicants foi admission must be 
17 years of age or over, and as a lule must have matiiculated in an Indian uni- 
versity, or ha\e passed the school final examination, but, in certain cases, this 
requirement may be wmived The institute at Bangalore can accommodate 
about 20 pupils, and so far there ha\e been from three to four times as many 
applications for admission as can be accepted In announcing the aiiange- 
ments for this course, the Government of India expressed the hope that, sooner 
or later, agricultural colleges in India would possess the necessary staff and 
equipment to tram candidates foi the diploma, but, meantime, we understand 
that the only other institution offering a similai tiaming is the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, which commands a missionary staff of w eil-qualified American 
graduates 

The daily faim at Wellington is lun as an annex to the central farm at Banga- 
lore Although the farm has been transferred to the Agricultural Depaitment, 
it still functions as a military dairy and provides milk and butter for the troops 
stationed in the vicinity The farm at Karnal extends to about 2,150 acres, of 
which some 1,400 are iiiigated from the WAstern Jumna Canal Students from 
Bangaloie spend pait of their couise heie studying dairy-faim management 

A fouith institution, which is at piesent also in charge of the imperial dairy 
expert, is the creamery at Anand, in Gujarat This creamer\, which is situated 
in the chief milk-producing district of India, was started by the Miiitaiy Farms 
Department duiing the war in order to manufacture buttei toi tioops As it was 
no longer required for military purposes, it was tiansfened to the charge of the 
imperial dany expert and is" used foi instiuctional pui poses Students from 
Bangalore aie trained in methods of cream sepaiation and in the manufacture of 
butter and ghee on a laige scale It is proposed that investigations into the 
manufacture of ghee, buttei, condensed milk, and dried milk should be conducted 
at Anand, and expeiiments in condensing milk have alieady been begun 

Although the three institutions, at Bangalore, Karnal, and Anand, are situated 
in widely sepaiated parts of the country, the 2-yeai couise of study for the 
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diploma 111 daiiMng includes a period of tiaming at all of them It is claimed 
that the exiierieiice gained in diHerent parts of India compensates for the mcon- 
veiiience and expense iiuolved b\ tins pioceduie 

It 'imII thus be seen that the thiee lines of work mapped out for the dairying 
section of the Impeiial Institute at Bangalore aie the instruction of students in 
daii\ ing, Mhicli is not at present adequately provided for e]&e\\here, the breeding 
of cattle on lines paiallel to those on which v\ork is proceeding on the provincial 
3 attle faims, and research into manufacturing processes of important milk prod' 
acts The -woik of the farms has been economically and efficiently carriecl out 
On the two faims used for insti uctional purposes a capital outlay of about 276,000 
mpees has been incurred since thev r^eie handed over by the Military Depait> 
:nent, and m the two veais 1924r-1926 the receipts have exceeded the disbuise- 
jieiits !}y 27,000 lupees The eouise of study provided has been approved b\ 
die Boai'd of Agricult me, and that it is appreciated by students is shown b\ the 
ipplications foi admission Investigations into manufactuiing piocesses have 
rnly recently been initiated, and we aie, therefore, not m a position to conimeat 
>n lesults We have carefully considered the question whether the existing foim 
it organization of the dairying section of the Banaglore institute should be re- 
garded as peimanent, or whethei it should be looked upon as mereh a necessaiy 
no vision dmmg a transition stage in development The second of these views 
s that w Inch w e wmuld support 


JAPAN 

H. B Titus, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Tokjo 

Tlxe use of fluid Bulk in Japan is not iieaily so common as in many 
ithei countiies, laigely because of the lelatxyely small pioduction and 
iigh price of milk Milk as delivered in the cities sells at 10 sen 
^appioximately 5 cents) a hall pint On account of the high cost of 
iiilk babies and small children aie not fed milk as is the custom in 
naiiy other countiies, but are niiisod for a much longer peiiod of 
qme and then in most cases go diiect to solid food 
The use of butter m Japan is growing yearly but it is only within 
'ecent years (smce the advent of foreign food — and paiticularly an 
jhe cities) that it has been used to any consideiable extent by the 
Japanese themselves 

Cheese is growing m popularity but the production is still very 
miall, and imported cheese sells at prices which make it impossible 
‘or any but the well-to-do to purchase it 
The use of condensed and powdeied milk is gi owing and has 
dieady reached consideiable figures Condensed nulk is pioduced in 
Japan, the production is increasing and imports are also laige, being 
raiued m 1925 at 3,971,280 yen, in 1926 at 3,642,694 yen, and in 1927 
it 3,751,480 yen (The average value of the yen in 1925 was approxi- 
uately $0 41 and m 1926 and 1927, about $0 47 ) 

The following statistics give details of imports of condensed milk 
iurmg recent yeais* 


Imports op Condensed Midk into Japan, 1924-'1926 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 

Onited States 

Yen i 

3.256.000 

1.691.000 

431.000 
41,000 

264.000 

Yen 

2. 107. 000 1 

1.624.000 
189,000 

1,000 
37, 000 

Yen 

2.303.000 

1. 124. 000 
129,000 

71.000 

10.000 

Australia 

Grc,.vt Britain . i 

Canadi ,, 

Netherlands— 

Total, including others,^ A— , .i 

5, 749, 000 

3, 971, 000 

3, 642, 000 




LOCAL PRODUCTION 


The following statistics show the production of milk and milk 
pzoducts in Japan 

Milk Production in Japan, 1924-1926 


Year 

Dairies 

1 

Milk 

cows 

Milk produced 

Quantity in 
gallons 

Value m 
yen 

Dairy production 

1924_._ 

1925 - — 

1925 

Farm and other production 

1924 

5,25b 
5,457 
5, 610 

10, 744 

11, 754 
11, 796 

42,555 
44, 414 
45, 258 

IS, 270 
21,034' 
24, 176 

20, 250, 300 
22, m, 270 
24, 483, 046 

10, 145, 829 

11, 272, 656 

12, 642, 450 

22,747,890 
24, 051, 553 
22, 576, 896 

4, 192, 850 
4, 409, 739 
4, 528, 854 

1925— ■ 

1925 - 


Production op Dairy Products in Japan, 1924-'1926 


Product 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Condensed milk 

Powdered milk 

Pounds 

21, 457, 082 

Yen 

6,869, 398 

Pounds 

20,680,186 

Yen 

6, 159, 949 

Pounds 
23,443, 606 
1, 174,455 
2, 205, 221 
1,362,786 
32,027 
4, 658, 074 

Yen 

6, 32 i, 581 
550, 052 
1,847, 065 
345, 733 
18, 712 
662, 426 

Butter 

Margarine 

Cheese 

Others..- 

Total 

1,835,015 

723,706 

(9 

1,492,575 

1, 607, 232 
271,345 
(9 

1, 169, 272 

1,875,296 
662, 540 
(0 

1,468, 856 

1, 702,388 
158,477 
(0 

1, 374, 272 

25,508,378 

9,917,247 

i 24,734,508 

[ 9,395,086 

32,876,169 

9,857,579 


1 Figures not available 


It Will be noted that the production of condensed milk is increasmg 
and that m 1926 powdered milk was shown foi the first time as a 
domestic manufactuie Production of butter and margarine is also 
increasmg Cheese was manufactured m Japan prior to 1926, but 
statistics foi that year are the only ones available There is no produc- 
tion of butter, cheese, condensed or powdered milk on the farms, the 
entire production m Japan coming from creameries or factoiies 
Ice-cream powder is produced only m small quantities and does not 
enter mto statistics as a sepaiate item 

It IS stated that no use is made of skim milk, buttexmilk, and whey 
m the factoiies producmg butter and cheese, but that these by-prod- 
ucts aie thrown away There seems no leason why the skim milk in 
buttei factoiies could not be made mto powdered milk and sold in 
this maiket, but as yet no one has started such an enterpiise 

SANITARY REGULATIONS 

There are strict rules regardmg the pasteurization of milk supphed 
in the city of Tokyo, which became effective October 1, 1928 The 
new regulations are a direct result of the discovery that many of the 
cattle from which the milk supply of Tokyo was secured were tuber- 
cular Other cities have not yet made such drastic regulations as 
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:hose of Tokyo, noi do they lequiie pastern ization, but all cities have 
regulations legaidmg ilie pieparation of milk foi the maiket It is 
estimated that appioximately 70 pei cent of the total milk supply of 
fapan is sold as fluid milk 

P4CK4GING OF BUTTER 

The production of biittei is confined largely to Hokkaido, and the 
aige percentage, piobably at least SO per cent, is packed in tins, the 
emainder is packed m waxed caitons contaimng 1 pound Tms of 
mtter come in qiiaitei, half, and 1 pound sizes In 1927 approxi- 
nately 360 metiic tons ot buttei weie impoited, pimcipally fiom 
I)anada 

ICE CREAM 

Ice-cream pioduction is small, but this commodity is groiving m 
)opiilarity, paiticidarly in the cities The equipment used for de- 
ivery from the manufacture! to the dealer is a metal can packed m ice 
md salt vuthin a wooden tub 

The production of daiiy pioducts is a compaiatively new industry 
a Japan, and the eqiupment is comparatively modern and up to 
late It IS estimated that piobably 80 pei cent of the machineiy and 
jqmpment used in the daily industiy is pioduced locally Milk 
)lants, as a general rule, use what is termed 200-gallon size equipment^ 

PERIODICALS DEALING WITH DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Theie aie two magazmes published in Japan which deal with the 
noduction of milk and dairy products Both of these are published 
nonthly m Japanese The subscription puce is 6 yen a year The 
lames and addresses of the publisheis of these two magazmes are as 
'ollows Chikugyo, Chilmsankai, Tanieike, Alvasaka-ku, Tokyo, and 
Che Dairy Times, Dany Times Co , 1449 Shimoshibuya, Tokyo-fu 

FIELD FOR DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

It appeals that there is a market m Japan for milk-plant equipment 
ind, to some extent, for machmeiy for use in the factories producmg 
lairy products The names of the four importers of such eqinpment 
n Tokyo who might be approached by Amencan suppliers may be 
secured upon application to the Commeicial Intelhgence Division, 
Bureau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D C 

Factory equipment used m Japan is chiefly of Biitish and American 
)iigin; a small quantity comes from Denmaik Amencan machmeiy 
s of good repute, and considerable quantities of machinery, such as 
lasteunzeis and coolers used m the mdk stations, aie now being im- 
lorted from Ameiica Piactically all milk sold in Japan is sold m 
lalf-pint glass bottles and is dehveied from the dairy to the customers 
either by boys on bicycles oi by men who pull small caits through the 
streets The mdk is shipped horn the pioducei to the distributor in 
:^ans similar to those m use in the Umted States It may be said, 
bowever, that most distributors of milk keep then own herd of co^ws 
and sell only the milk which they produce All milk is bottled, 
usually in the milk plants m the suburbs of the laiger cities It is 
bdghly pi ob able that m the country milk is sold in bulk, but there is 
no information available on this subject As has been stated before 
Tokyo is the only place at piesent where pasteurization of milk is 



practiced, but it is believed that this practice will extend in other 
parts of Japan The equipment used in Tokyo is largely from the 
Umted States 

MALAYA 

Don C Bliss, American Trade Commissioner, Singapore 

Malaya offers piactically no market for dairy eqmpment and sup- 
plies Theie are no statistics available regardmg local pioduction, 
but it is certainly negligible A few dairies aie located in the vicinity 
of Singapoie and other centers of population, but they aie operated 
entiiely by natives, usually Indians, who obtain a limited supply of 
milk from Indian cattle and buffaloes Impoited cattle can not 
suivive m this climate The milk produced is sold for the most part 
to the Chmese and native population, and probably some of it is used 
for the manufacture of ghee (clarified butter m oil form), but there 
IS no production of butter oi cheese It may be loughly estimated 
that in all Biitish Malaya possibly 75 per cent of the milk produced 
is disposed of as fluid milk, but it reaches not more than 5,000 to 

10.000 consumers No Europeans use this milk, and theEuiopean de- 
mand is met by condensed milk or by the reconstituted milk made 
fiom milk powder supplied by a local firm 

MILK DELIVERY 

The delivery of milk is usually handled by natives who peddle fiom 
brass jais To some extent the Chinese demand foi milk is met by 
deliveries in bottles The Smgapoie Cold Storage Co deliveis in 
bottles only 

ICE-CREAM MANUFACTURE 

The manufacture of ice cream m Smgapore is restricted to the 
Singapore Cold Stoiage Co , which has a plant opeiated by an 
Ameiican, and it supplies all the requirements of hotels, lestaurants, 
and households The usual American paclong for dehvery is effected 
by motor trucks 

MARKET OUTLOOK 

Smce aU the necessaiy equipment for distributing nulk and ice 
cream is already on hand and replacements can not exceed a few 
hundred dollars a year at the outside, it is behoved that this market 
does not merit present consideration as an outlet for dairy equipment 
and supphes 

NETHERLAND EAST INDIES 

Don C Bliss, American Trade Commissioner, Batavia 

In the Netherland East Indies there are about 35 dames, most of 
which are located m Java, and they produce milk from appioximately 

4.000 cattle imported from Holland oi bred from imported stock 
These dames supply fresh milk to the centers of population, especially 
Batavia, Bandoeng, ^ and Suiabaya There is a certam amount of 
government supervision, which takes the form prmcipally of a weeldy 
mspection, the results of which are pubhshed in the newspapers, each 
dairy bemg rated for cleanlmess, richness of its milk, and other factors 
There is no control over the distribution of milk 

Practically the entiie pioduction of inill^ is used for direct con- 
sumption as flmd milk, and there is no production of butter, cheese, 
or canned xm]k worthy of note In some cases the dairy faims which 



have a slight surplus of production turn it into butter, but the amount 
oi such pioduction is neghgible There is no production of skim 
milk, butternulk, oi whey 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT EMPLOYED 

In the dairies the only treatment which milk receives is coohng 
piomptty after millang, and loi this purpose some dairies have a 
small coohng appaiatus, but foi the most pait they rely upon simple 
refiigeiation either liom ice oi from a small lefrigeratmg plant. 
The milk is cooled m cans of ordmary size and is shipped m these cans 
to the pomts of distribution, eithei by rail or by motor truck 
There is piactically no botthng of milk m the dames, and any 
bottlmg done is taken care of by distributors It is probable that 
most of the milk sold is distiibuted in bottles, eithei of the wide- 
mouth type used in the United States, or bottles with a sprmg cap 
and a small mouth All these bottles are obtamed from Europe 
There is no pasteurization of nnlk, and a thorough coolmg is relied 
upon to preseive it until it can be distributed and consumed 
Practically all the butter consumed m this teriitory is miported 
from Austraha, the Netherlands, or Denmark, most of it m tms, 
although there is some importation of bulk butter m cold storage 
Ice cream is produced locally, but there is scarcely any slipped 
outside the cities where it is produced In Batavia and Surabaya 
there is some production of ice cream for sale to hotels and restau- 
rants, and this is dehvered m standard contamers such as are used 
m the Umted States 

In general, there is scarcely any market for dairy eqmpment in 
the Netherland East Indies, and a great proportion of the small 
demand that exists is supplied from European sources The Dutch 
dairy owners and others handling dairy products are very much preju- 
diced m favor of Dutch equipment, which they believe to be far 
superior to all other 

NEW ZEALAND 


Jiiljdn B Foster, American Trade Commissioner, and W L Lowrie, American Consul General, Weibngton 

New Zealand is primarily dependent upon its agricultural and 
pastoral mdustnes for its existence Dairying and the wool mdustry 
are two of the mam sources of mdustrial wealth 

Of the total exports of New Zealand products, approximating 
annually a value of £50,000,000, the dairy industry accounts for 
approximately £12,000,000 or 25 per cent There has been a decided 
increase m the milk production m New Zealand durmg the past few 
years In 1918 there were only 710,661 cows in milk, at the end of 
1927 the number mcreased to 1,181,545 cows Total production of 
rtnlk m 1927 was appioximately 6,466,254,175 pounds, and the 
increase m milk is largely reflected m New Zealand's mcreased exports 
of butter and cheese. 

USES OF MILK 

Of the total amount of milk produced m New Zealand it is esti- 
mated that approximately 7 per cent is used for direct consumption 
as fluid milk Of the total amount of butter produced m New Zea- 
land 1,737,682 himdredweight, or approximately 98 per cent, is pro- 
duced m creameries or factories , the other 2 per cent is produced on 
the farms Of the total amount of cheese (1,564,276 hundredweight) 



all IS produced in factories Specific figures are not available to the 
general public with regard to quantities of condensed, evaporated, 
and powdered milk, and ice-cream powders pioduced m New Zea- 
land Of the companies manufactming these products the iaigest is 
the New Zealand Coopeiative Dairy Co , with headquarteis at Ham- 
ilton An estimate secured from rehable authorities indicates that 
the total value of the annual output of these products is well over 
£900,000 

It is estimated that approximately 95 per cent of the skim milk, 
buttermilk, and whey is used for feedmg stock or is wasted The 
remammg 5 per cent is used for the manufacture of by-products, 
such as casein 

OUTPUT OF DAIRY FACTORIES 

New Zealand ranks mnth m world production of butter, and sev- 
enth m production of cheese The North Island, with 82 3 per cent 
of the cows of the country, dominates the mdustry 

Butterfat sent to factoiies durmg the year 1927-28 totaled approxi- 
mately 234,500,000 pounds, of which 70 per cent was used m the 
manufacture of butter, 28 per cent for cheese making, and 2 per cent 
in dried and condensed milk The output of butter, by quantity, 
advanced 4 per cent, while cheese leceded 1 per cent, but prices 
were good, and in pomt of value pioduction increased by 13 and 19 
pel cent, respectively The value of output durmg recent yeais indi- 
cates the piosperous condition of the mdustiy 

Value of New Zealand Output of Dairy Products, 1925-26 to 1927-28 


Product 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-23 

Butter. 

£12, 407, 303 
200, 554 
6, 331, SOS 
b5S,834 

£12, 354, 344 
182, 730 
5,666,050 
91 S, 154 

£13, 988, 210 
207, 212 
6, 640, 241 
1, 024, 007 

Whev butter 

Cheese 

other products 

Total - - 

19, 798, 499 

19, 021,878 

21, 860, 276 



Dairy Industry in New Zealand 


Item 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Item 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Factories 

607 

600 

Value of products ___ 

£19 ,021,878 

1, 725 
20, 304 

£21,857,276 

1, 779 
20,714 

Persons engaged 

Males — 

3,796 

3,954 

Motive power 

Engines 

Females 

'200 

'213 

■FTorsepower 



Total 

3, 996 

4,167 

Separators 




42,063 

606 

43, 096 
584 

Operating expenses 

Salaries and wages. . 
Milk and cream 



At factory 

£913, 242 

£910, 491 


Total 

42, 669 

43, 680 

pnrf'OfrA 

£938 885 

£281 14-Q 


Cost of butterfat 
(pay-out) 

ooo 

£14,690,868 

£684, 733 

£17, 671, 555 

£712, 430 

Value of plant 

Land and Buildmgs. 
Plant and machinery 

£2, 076, 418 
£1, 837, 219 

£2,136,920 

£1,732,314 

Cost of materials 
(boxes, rennet, etc ) 
other operatmg ex- 
penses 

Total . 

£3,913,637 
54, 873 

i 

£3, 868, 234 
56,947 

£840, 477 

£812, 082 
£1, 067,479 

Suppliers _ _ 

Marketing expenses 

^ £1,037,572 






JOINT MARKETING SCHEME 

An agieeinent has lecently been concluded between Amalgamated 
Dames (Ltd ), of New Zealand, and the Australian Cooperative 
Fedeiation (Ltd ) for the puipose of placing sales of Austiahan and 
New Zealand butter and othei pioduce in the hands of a smgle 
controlling oigamzation in Great Britain This is desciibecl as the 
largest meigei in daily interests attempted m the British Empire 
vith the object of combatmg the attempt of competmg interests to 
oust buttei from the markets of the world as a staple aiticle of diet 
Fullei details of the impoitant agreement between New Zealand 
cooperative dairy inteiests and similar Australian dairy mteiests 
show that the move is of an impoitant and fai-reachmg chaiacter 
and IS reported to be likely to have a notable bearmg upon the 
mteinal oigamzation of the dairy industry 

The agieement now effected with Austraha has been made the 
occasion for an important revision of policy on the part of Amalga- 
mated Dames m that connection It is announced that, on account 
of the Austiahan agieement, the directois of the New Zealand 
Cooperative Daily Co (Ltd ), and Amalgamated Dames had decided 
to make some very nnportant alteiations m the policy of Amal- 
gamated Dames In the hist place, a dauy council will be piovided, 
to consist of the chairman of all companies entiiistmg produce for 
sale to the care of Amalgamated Dairies (Ltd ) This council is to 
meet m Wellmgton or some othei central place annually, or at any 
time in case of a crisis, and will, m addition to considering marketing 
problems, nonimate three directors to the board of Amalgamated 
Dames (Ltd ) Two of these directors aie to represent the North 
Island dairy factories and one to lepresent the South Island of New 
Zealand, hleetmgs are to be held at suitable centers m the North 
Island vuth the object of giving the directors of cooperative dairy 
compames the fullest information concernmg the new scheme 

As showing the magmtude of the interests involved, it is stated that 
the Overseas Farmers Cooperative Federation (Ltd ) enjoyed sales 
foi 12 months ended March 31 last, of £8,250,000 The turnover of 
the Amalgamated Dairies (Ltd ), based principally upon the pioduce 
of the New Zealand Cooperative Dairy Co (Ltd ), is appioximately 
£6,000,000, thus concentrating in one oigamzation primaiy pioduce 
of the value of nearly £15,000,000 

The success of the Austiahan organization, instituted only eight 
years ago, is stated to have been outstandmg, and the coopeiation 
now effected vuU, among othei things, permit speciahzed attention 
to retail maiketing Associated with the marketmg piogiam of 
Enipiie Dames will be the printmg and distribution of butter in 1- 
pound and }^-pound pats, thus sexving the dual purpose of estabh&hmg 
its identity and advertising the quality of oversea produce Both with 
bulk and pat butters, selling activities are to be concentiated upon 
developmg the ^‘one brand” idea 

Another nnportant feature of the marketing policy, it is repoited, 
is the development of trade with the Midlands and north of England 
Decentralization wiU be an important factor, leading to an increase of 
direct shipments to piovmcial ports. The scheme is purely coopera- 
tive and, apart from limited interest on capital, the profits are to be 
returned to each country, therefoie, neither Australia nor New 
Zealand can obtam any advantage at the expense of the other 



DESTINATION OF EXPORTS 


Great Britain continues to be the heaviest buyer of New Zealand 
dairy products, taking 80 per cent of the butter and 99 per cent of 
the cheese expoited from the Dominion A feature of the 1928-29 
trade was the complete loss of the Austiahan maidcet In 1927-28 
that country took 3,010 tons of butter fiom New Zealand and 547 
tons of cheese This loss is more than compensated, howevei, by the 
heavy increase in shipments of butter to Canada — ^12,322 tons, as 
compared with 6,592 m the pieceding'season 

New Zealand supplies Gieat Britain with 96 per cent of its imports of 
cheese but with only 34 pei cent of its imports of buttei, Denmark 
being the principal source of the latter commodity 

Exports for the 11 months ended June 30, 1929, compaied with 
those for the same period of 1927-28 are shown in the next table 

New Zealand Exports of Butter and Cheese, 11 Months Ended June 30, 

1928 AND 1929 


Destination 

To June 
30 1928 

To June 
30, 1929 

Destination 

To June 
30, 1928 

To June 
30, 1929 

BUTTEE 

United Kingdom 

Tons 

57, 411 
6, 592 
3, 010 
506 

418 
75 

419 

Tons 
60,929 
12, 322 

CHEESE 

Tons 

70, 047 
547 
52 

Tons 

76, 694 
6 
136 
547 
26 

Canada t! 

Australia . 

Australia 

Canada. _ 

United States 

644 

500 

167 

713 

United States 

Hawaii. 

0 ther counti les 

96 

Panama. __ 

Total - 

70, 742 

77, 409 

Other coimtries. 

Total 


68,491 

75,275 1 


SANITARY SUPERVISION 

Sanitary regulations regaiding supervision m milk factories in 
New Zealand aie very strict and have been generally satisfactory 
The dames supplying milk for local consumption must be registered 
and inspected Periodic suiprise inspection by the Department of 
Agriculture mspectois is practiced throughout the yeai The health 
of the held is under the supervision of tiamed vetermarians at all 
times Theie is no registration with respect to the dairies supplymg 
milk 01 cieani for manufacturing puiposes, but the greatei poition of 
these dairies aie under the inspection of a faim daily inspector, who 
is an ojfficei of the dairy division 

The faithfulness of the Government in admmisteimg dairy regula- 
tions is reflected in the high quahty of New Zealand dairy products 
and the umloimity of manufactme thioughout the entire Dominion 
Grading of butter and cheese is systematically earned out, and this 
grading is accepted in woild maikets 

DISTRIBUTION 

Flmd m'llk — ^Until the last few years hoise-diawn vehicles weie 
generally used for delivering milk to the creameries and motor lorries 
for house-to-house dehveiy This has changed, however, and at the 
present time by far the greatest percentage of milk, both for the 
creamei}^ and home, is deliveied in light motor trucks Formeily 
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the cheese factoiiCb made legiilai calls on the supplier to secuie the 
milk, but m the majority ol cases the supplier now brings his milk 
tiuck to the factoiy Metal cans are in general use, sizes vaiying liom 
S to 25 gallons 

The piopoition of milk used in the home and deliveied m bottles 
IS veiv small, being only 25 pei cent of the whole Vaiious city 
councils have milk depots winch piovide most of the milk for the 
city, but the niajoi portion of the imlk used for consumption through-* 
out the Dominion is not dehveied m bottles That poition which is 
bottled IS distiibuted after it has been pasteurized American bottling 
machineiy and equipment are extensively used 

Buttci —Practically 80 per cent of the butter pioduced in New 
Zealand is exported It is placed in 1-pound pats, wrapped m parch- 
ment papei Cartons have not been used to any extent heie, but it 
IS thought that the public will shortly begin to appieciate the pro- 
tective type of carton that is m use in other coun tires Seveial of the 
laige cieameiies aie now consideimg the use of American cartons, and 
a substantial increase may be expected in their sale 

ICE-CREAM MANUFACTURE 

The leadmg ice-cieam plants in New Zealand aie undei the super- 
vision of experts brought fiom the Umted States, and piactically 
all the machineiy utilized is of Ameiican make Theie is eveiy 
mdication that consideiable expansion will take place shoitly in the 
ice-cream trade Numerous inquiries are being made relative to 
American ice-cream machinery, packing methods, and cartons It 
would therefore be advisable for interested Ameiican suppliers to 
send catalogues and price lists to the office of the American Tiade 
Commissionei , Dominion Building, Wakefield Street, Welhngton 

Ice Cl earn is delivered from manufacturer to dealei by means of 
refrigerated vans Six have been imported from the United States, 
but these vans are now being made by local manufactureis Ice- 
cream cabinets, usmg ice and salt, and refrigerated cabinets are used 
by dealers to keep ice cream 

GENERAL PROGRESS IN FACTORY EQUIPMENT 

New Zealand has made consideiable progress m the utilization of 
dairy equipment during the last few years Deodorization methods 
have been introduced, also improved pasteuiization, and closer 
attention to aU forms of sanitation Glass-lined vats and the latest 
types of machinery have been mtroduced The outlook of the dairy 
industry in New Zealand is better than it has been foi a numbei of 
years 

Imports of dairy equipment, as shown by the official New Zealand 
customs returns, amounted to £166,713 in 1928, as compaied with 
£140,951 in 1926 and £109,552 m 1927 Sweden has been by far the 
chief source, supplying equipment, valued at £123,908 m 1928, which, 
mciden tally, was more than double the total value supphed in 1927 
The bulk of these imports is represented by cream sepaiators Com- 
paratively small amounts of dairy eqmpment come from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Demnark, and the United States 



The following table show^s imports of dairy machinery by countries 
of origin, for 1928 


Value of Imports of Dyirl Machinery Into New Zealand, 1928 


Countiy 

Churns 

Coolers 

Cream 
sepamtors , 

Milk product 
machinery 

other 

Total 

Donmiik 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Geimam 

United St des 

Othci countriob. 

Total 

£1, 6t>6 
t)25 
84 

6 

1, 004 
82 

' 5 ' 

230 

1,107 
61,329 1 
10,473 
3, 981 
1,836 
307 

869 

77 

67 

2,951 
61 954 
10, 662 

1, 217 
2, 892 
389 

5,724 

1 123, 908 

21, 124 
9, 303 
6, 809 
845 

3, 467 

235 

79, 033 

1,013 

1 82, 965 

166, 713 


1 Includes mateiials for and parts of milking machines 


Considerable American box-malang machineiy is m use m cream- 
eries and in plants operated by their subsidiaries Practically every 
type of box-making machmery utilized by the largei factories in the 
United States may be seen This machmeiy is sold throughout New 
Zealand through the medium ot manufactureis^ agents and large 
wholesalers The names of the largest dealeis specializing m ma- 
chmeiy of this type may be secured upon application to the Com- 
meicial Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foieign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washmgton, D C 

The managers of the New Zealand daiiy mdustr^^ aie highly pro- 
gressive They fiequently make tups to the United States, England, 
and the Continent to investigate personally the latest impiovements, 
and they lose no chance ol talong advantage of these improved 
methods 

It would be advisable for American supphers of dairy equipment to 
keep in close touch with the Chief Dairy Inspector of the New Zealand 
Depaitment of Agriculture, Wellington, who has done much toward 
placmg the dairy industiy m New Zealand on the high plane that it 
occupies to-day, and is m" close touch at all times with factories in aU 
sections of New Zealand 
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FOREWORD 

The accompanying description of the iron and steel industry of 
Czechoslovalaa — ^its equipment, production, and foreign trade — ^is the 
current chapter m the history of an iron industry which dates back to 
the sLxth century It has, with the exception of certam periods when 
wars swept it temporarily out of existence, operated m much the 
same locations and on the same sites down the centuries 

The present Czechoslovak industry, although not of the size and 
comparative impoitance of several other national mdustries of con- 
tmental Europe, is the equal of any form the standpomt of efldciency 
of eqmpment and pioduction The present output of 1,569,264 
metric tons of pig iron and 2,151,000 tons of raw steel (1929) gives it a 
rank approximately equal to the mdustries of the Saar and Italy 
Although a part of the former Austro-Hunganan mdustry, the 
piesent Czechoslovak mdustry is far more active m export trade 
In this connection it is mterestmg to note that even m its earhest 
history the mdustiy was an exporter of its pioducts — tradmg chiefly 
vuth eastern Europe At the present time exports amount to more 
than 730,000 tons annually and imports to 340,000 tons — the former 
mcludmg a vude range of products and leaching a large number of 
maikets 

Reports on the activity of the Czechoslovak industry are con- 
stantly reaching the iron and steel division of this bureau and the 
correspondence of mterested parties is mvited by that division 

William L Cooper, D%rectorj 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


August, 1930 


(n) 



THE CZECHOSLOVAK IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

By Karl L Rankin, American Commercial Attach^, Prague 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

The presence of iron ores in Bohemia and Slovakia was known at a 
very early period and ceitam accounts state that smelting and forging 
were carried on m the vicinity of Prague during the sixth century 
In the Middle Ages the Bohemian iron mdustry attamed considerable 
importance — ^local requirements were covered and certain non prod- 
ucts exported to eastern Europe The Turkish mvasion after the fall 
of Constantmople served to cut off these foreign markets However, 
while the Hussite Wars and the Thirty Years War during the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries brought the embryo iron industry of 
Bohemia to a standstill, it was not until the eighteenth century that 
the medieval processes of iron manufacture were levived to any 
extent, but by that tune the pi eduction of iron by these most primitive 
methods was agam taken up m Bohemia, Moravia, and (Czecho- 
slovak) Silesia Wrought uon was generally obtained directly from 
the ores and the early blast furnaces were fired with charcoal To-day 
there stiU remams one iron smelting plant in Slovakia (Mannesmann- 
Coburg Bergund Huttenwerks A G ), which employs charcoal as 
fuel It IS doubtless among the last suivivois m Europe 

COKE INTBOntJCED IN 1831 

Until the mtroduction of coke as fuel, uon smelting m Czecho- 
slovakia was associated with forestry and practically all furnaces 
remained m the possession of large landed proprietors or of the Crown. 
In 1831 the first coke blast furnace was erected at Witkowitz in Mora- 
via and durmg the subsequent hundred years the shift fiom charcoal 
to coke and from many small undei takings to a few large plants has 
been almost contmuous At present about 98 per cent of Czechoslo- 
vakia's total production of pig uon is concentrated in three large 
uon and steel plants located m the two principal bituminous coal 
fields 

CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY DATES FROM 1918 

The peace treaties signed after 1918 gave Czechoslovakia more 
than one-half of the non and steel industry of Austria-Hungary. 
That Empire's total output of pig iron reached a prewar record in 
1913 of 2,435,000 metiic tons— shghtly more than 50 per cent of which, 
or 1,228,000 tons, was producedan what is now Czechoslovakia. In 
1919 the output of this portion of the Austro-Hunganan industry 
amounted to only 663,000 tons and in 1929 to 1,642,482 tons, the 
latter figure representmg an increase of more than one-thud above 
the prewar record 

Steel output has shown moie rapid development ^ The 1913 pro- 
duction of steel mgots and castmgs m the present territory of Czecho- 

1 Although available for pig iron, official production figures for steel do not exist iortbe xQa^sjpriqr to 
1928 Estimates have been obtamed from various sources and care exercised in using tno best 

( 1 ) 
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Slovakia has been estimated at 1,237,000 tons (46 per cent of the total 
Austro-Hunganan production m that year) This output fell after 
the war to about 800,000 tons in 1919 but has smce risen, almost 
without mterruption, to a 2,151,340-ton total m 1929 This produc- 
tion places Czechoslovakia m the same rank with the Saar Basm and 
Italy as a producer of crude steel 

RAW MATERIALS 

Czechoslovakia has large deposits of coal and iron ore, while lime- 
stone is also quarned m the vicinity of the prmcipal smelters Unfor- 
tunately, however, no iron ore is located near the Ostrau-Karwin 
district m Silesia ^ where the only important quantities of cokmg coal 
are available 

Two ^ of the three large Czechoslovak iron and steel plants are 
located there and obtam their ore from central Slovakia and from 
abroad The third large iron works ^ has plants at Kladno, Komgs- 
hof, and Althutten, all located not far apart and about 15 miles west 
of Prague, and formerly enjoyed the advantage of having cokmg coal, 
iron ore, and limestone all m close proximity The Edadno coal mines 
still rank second m output to those of Ostrau-Karwin, but the deposits 
of cokmg coal m the former have been exhausted and it must now be 
brought m from Sdesia or from abroad 


IRON ORE 


Visible reserves of iron ore in Czechoslovakia are placed at 60,000,000 
metric tons, while total reserves are estimated at 400,000,000 tons 
More than half of the present output is mmed m south central 
Slovakia (931,686 metric tons m 1928), where the sidente and hema- 
tite produced showed an average iron content of 32 82 per cent m 
1928 Only neghgible quantities of this ore are now smelted with 
charcoal at the mines, the bulk of it going to the two large iron works 
of the Ostrau-Karwin district, while about one-fourth is exported to 
Hungary 

The mining of pyrites is confined to Slovakia — the 1928 output 
totalmg 23,626 tons, which contamed 34 per cent of iron and 39 50 
per cent of sulphur Iron ore produced m Bohemia during 1928 
totaled 847,490 tons — ^nearly aU. bemg taken from the Nutschitz 
mmes of the Prague Iron Works, located a few miles south of the 
company's Kladno smelters This ore is a chamosite of high phos- 
phorous content and showed 31 per cent of iron durmg 1928 

Prior to the war production of iron ore m the present territory 
of Czechoslovakia had shown a steadily mcreasmg tendency and had 
amounted to 2,190,900 tons m 1913 Since the estabhshment of the 
Kepubhc in 1918, however, domestic ore production has never re- 
gained pre-war levels In 1928 a total of 1,779,176 tons of iron ore 
(not includmg 23,626 tons of pyrites) were produced by 26 mmmg 
establishments employing 6,896 workers Because of its low quality 
the greater part of this domestic ore must be roasted and this factor 
has been important m. stimulating imports of ores from abroad. 
Since 1922 both domestic output and imports have mcreased rapidly* 


I Ms of bitun^ous coal are divided among Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 

ri* f Mmes Steel & Iron Works Corp at WJtfcowitz and the Czechoslovak Mmmg & Iron Works 

T. rzyiii6t2 

* The Prague Iron Works at Kladno, near Prague, 
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Peoduction and Consumption or Iron Orb in Czechoslovakia 


[Thousands of metric tons] 


Year 

Domestic 
produc- 
tion 1 

Exports 

' 

Imports 

1 

Indicated 

consump- 

tion 

Pig iron 
produc- 
tion 

1913 _ 

2,191 

983 

(^) 

0) 

S 

1,228 

1919 - 

0 ) 

0 

683 

1920 

1,053 

835 

54 

656 

1, 656 

737 

1921-. - 

95 

661 

1,301 

677 

1922 

322 

145 

318 

495 

335 

1923 - 

675 

102 

1,065 

1, 638 

817 

1924-- - 

1, 190 1 

128 

1,003 

2,066 

983 

1925 - 

1,251 

84 

1,084 

2,261 

1, 166 

1926 - 

1,443 
1, 624 
1, 803 

3 1, 808 

182 

1,034 

2,296 

1,088 

1927 - - - - 

282 

1, 067 

2,409 

1,260 

1928 

324 

1, 669 

3,148 

1,569 

iQ^Q - - - . 

352 

2,079 

8 3, 635 

1, 642 




1 Including pyrites * Not available * Pre l i min ary 


After deducting exports from domestic production and allowing for 
the higher iron content of imported ores, it is apparent that the 
Czechoslovak iron mdustry is becoming increasmgly dependent upon 
foreign countries for its supply of iron ore As in the pre-war period 
Austria is still a large suppher, but is now less than half as important 
as Sweden The Witkowitz Corporation has its own Swedish names 
and IS able to brmg this higher quahty ore from the Baltic area down 
the Oder River to withm a short distance of their pimcipal works 
The neighboring plants of the Czechoslovak Mining & Ironworks Co 
enjoy a similar advantage 


Imports op Iron Ore bt Countries in 1928 
[Thousands of metnc tons] 


Country 

PjTites 

Calcined 

pyrites 

Other 
iron ores 

Total 


6 

52 

538 

696 



36 i 

231 

267 



1 

171 

172 

Y^ignslavia ^ _ - 


14 ! 

131 

146 

Spain - - - 

103 


6 

109 

Poland __ 

8 

ib 

55 

73 

UeiTnaTiy _ - 

16 

50 

3 

69 

Other countries - - 

79 

63 

107 

239 

Total - — 

211 

216 

1, 242 

1, 669 





It is evident, therefore, that m spite of Czechoslovakia's large 
deposits of iron ore, good transportation facilities, and the superior 
quality of ceitain foreign ores are giving the latter a preponderant 
place in the country's iron mdustry 

FUEL AND LIMESTONE 

Czechoslovakia has large coal resources and the important Ostrau- 
Karwin Basm m Silesia produces good coking coal m quantities more 
than sufficient to cover domestic requirements Coke output from 
bitummous Silesian coal totaled 3,159,850 metric tons in 1929, of 
which 581,250 tons were produced by the iron works themselves. 
By-product ovens are m general use 

Adequate quantities of hmestone are available near the two 
prmcipal iron-producing centers of Mahrisch-Ostrau and Kladno 
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PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

Czechoslovakia’s capacity for pioducmg pig non has not increased 
notably since 1913, when output totaled 1,228,000 metric tons, but 
there £as been a steady concentration of pioduction in the hands of 
the three laige non and steel companies In 1928 fifteen blast 
furnaces belonging to thiee companies pioduced neaily 98 pei cent 
of the country’s output of pig iron — 1,535,835 tons out of a total of 
1,569,264 tons The same three compames axe allotted by the 
Continental Steel Entente 83 per cent of Czechoslovalaa’s steel 
pioduction which reached a lecord of 2,151,340 nietiic tons in 1929 
as compaied with a pre-war maxinium of 1,237,000 tons attained m 
1913 Thiee most stiilang featuies of this development aie (1) The 
concentration of production in the plants of these three large com- 
pames, and (2) the lemarkable increase m steel output 

While the total capacity of Czechoslovak blast furnaces in 1928 
was officially placed at shghtly ovei 2,000,000 metiic tons of pig 
iron, indicatmg a rate of operation of about 76 pei cent, a truer pic- 
ture of the situation is obtained by disregarding the smaller iron 
works 

Bli&t Furnaces Probtjcing 98 Per Cent op Czechoslovak Pig Iron in 1928 


Daily capacit\ pex furnace (metiic ton<=i) 

Number 
of fiu- 
naces 

Total 

daily 

capacitj 

(metric 

tons) 

Number 
of fur- ' 
naces m 
blast 

D A s in 
blast 

Per cent 
dajb m 
blast 

100-200. 

6 

1,021 

3 1 

717 

60 

200-300 

5 

1, 370 

5 : 

1, 767 ' 
1,413 1 
655 

97 

300-400- 

4 

1, 500 1 
920 

4 

97 

400-500 - 

2 

2 I 

90 

550 _i 

1 

550 

1 

362 1 

99 



Total 

18 

5,361 

15 

4,914 
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It Will be observed from the above figures that aU of Czecho- 
slovakia’s 12 blast furnaces with individual capacities of more than 
200 tons operated at a veiy high rate during 1928 Theoietical con- 
sideration of total capacity in relation to actual production may 
therefore be misleading if size, age, and location of blast furnaces bo 
left out of account In 1929 pig-iron production increased by nearly 
5 per cent ovei the previous year ox to a total of 1,642,482 metiic tons 
This latter ^figure may be taken as repiesentmg very nearly the present 
effective pig-iron capacity of the Czechoslovak mdustiy Similaily 
in the case of steel, the all-time pioduction record m 1929 of 2,151,340 
metiic tons of ingots and castings may be considered very close to 
effective capacity In contiast to the relatively small mciease in 
pig-iron output above pie-wai levels, however, steel production m 
1929 was neaily 75 per cent above 1913, the best pre-war year, and 
total capacity has risen m about the same proportion Czechoslovak 
steel furnace equipment at the close of 1928 is shown in the table 
following 
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Number of Steel Furnaces at the End of 1928 



PRODUCTION 

PIG IRON 

Output of pig iron m the present teriitory of Czechoslovakia dining 
the 10 years pnor to the war (1904-1913 inclusive) averaged 837,000 
metric tons annually and attained a maximum ol 1,242,000 tons m 
1912 The lowest point aftei the wai was reached m the last inflation 
year (1922), when the pig-iron output amounted to only 335,000 tons 
Smcc then production has mcreased steadily except for one shght set- 
back m 1926 and durmg each of the past tluree years (1927-1929) the 
output has been above the pie-war maximum 


Blast Furnaces, Pig Iron Produced, Orb Consumed 


Year 

Total 

furnaces 

-A.verage 
number of 
furnaces m 
blast 

Pig iron 
production 
(1,000 
metiic 
tons) 

Indicated 

11 on ore 
consump- 
tion i 
(1,000 
metric 
tons) 

1913 

(’) 

(2) 

1, 22b 

e) 

1914 

C) 

(4 

92h 

n 

1915 - 

(2) 

(2) 

953 

() 

1916 

O 

(2) 

1, 21S 

O 

1917-.__ 

(2) 

(2) 

1,061 

V) 

1918 

n 

(2) 

781 

n 

1919 

34 

17 

663 

(2) 

1920 

34 

23 

737 

1,655 

1921 

35 

21 

577 

1,301 

1922 

35 

8 

335 

495 

1923 

34 

14 

817 

1,638 

1924 

31 

16 

983 

2,065 

1925„_ 

26 

14 

1,166 

2,251 

1926 

26 

16 

1,088 

2,295 

1927 

25 

15 

1,260 

2,409 

1928. 

23 

17 

1,569 

3, 148 

1929 

23 

(2) 

1, 642 

3 3,535 


1 Production plus imports minus exports 


2 Not available 


3 Prelimmarj 
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In 1913 the present temtory of Czechoslovakia produced 1,228,000 
tons of pig iron and ferro-alloys out of a world total of approximately 
78,000,000 tons, to which the United States contributed 31,490,000 
tons, Germany 19,312,000, Great Britain 10,428,000, France 5,207,- 
000, Russia 4,629,000, and Belgium 2,485,000 In 1920 the world 
total production was about 61,840,000 tons, of which Czechoslovalaa 
contnbuted less than 730,000 tons, the IJmted States 37,528,000, 
Great Britain 8,165,666, Germany 6,387,625, France 3,344,414, 
and Belgium 1,116,400 tons Between 1920 and 1929 Czechoslo- 
vakia increased its proportion of the world total from 1 18 per cent 
to 1 82 per cent In 1913 the present temtory of Czechoslovakia 
accounted for 1 55 per cent of world pig-iron output 

WROUGHT IRON 

Prior to the mtroduction of cheap processes for makmg mild 
steel the quahties of wrought iron made it the most important metal 
for structural and mechamcal uses Its strength, ductihty, toughness, 
and resistance to corrosion, in addition to the ease with which it 
could be forged and welded, made it extremely satisfactory for many 
purposes The invention of the Bessemer converter in 1855 and of 
the Siemens-Mar tm open-hearth fmoiace in 1867 made it possible 
for steel gradually to replace wrought non for most purposes In 
1928 the Czechoslovak pioduction of wrought iron was only 12,740 
tons and of malleable cast iron 7,849 tons 

Steel Output Compared with Pig-Iron Consumption and Imports op Scrap 


[Thousands of metric tons] 


Year j 

i 

Pig-iron 

production 

Net 

pig-iron 
imports ^ 

Net ! 
semp-iron 
imports 

Production 
of steel 
ingots and 
castings 

'■ ' ' ' ' i 

1913 - 

1,228 

663 

( 2 ) 

e 

10 

0 

0 

24 

1, 237 
800 
976 

1919. , 

1920 - 1 

737 

1921 

577 

-24 

61 

918 

1922 - , 

335 

—31 

171 

750 
1, 250 
1, 200 
1, 360 
1,275 
1, 500 
1, 973 
2,151 

1923 

817 

-100 

143 

1924 _ _ _ . 

983 

7 

95 

1925 - 

1,166 

1, 088 

1, 260 
1,569 
1,642 

I 

21 

118 

_ 

20 

68 

1927 

—6 

136 

1928 - 

4 

205 

1929 

6 

277 



1 Minus sign indicates net exports 2 Not available 


STEEL 

The output of steel m the piesent territoiy of Czechoslovakia 
reached its pre-war maximum m 1913 with, a total production of 
1,237,000 tons of ingots and castings This is approximately equal 
to the pig-iron output of 1,228,000 tons for the same year Smce 
the war, however, steel production has mounted much more rapidly 
than has that of pig iron In 1929 pig-iron output was 1,642,482 
tons, as compared with 2,151,340 tons of steel Incieased use of 
domestic and imported scrap iron has been the most important factor 
in increasing the diiBFerential between pig-iron and steel production, 
but m recent years Czechoslovak imports of pig iron have usually tmx 
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somewhat ahead of exports In 1929 net imports amounted to 7,650 
metric tons In the case of scrap iron Germany is the most important 
souice of supply, while Austria is the chief source of pig-iion imports, 
the latter being confined to forge pig 

In 1928, the only year so fai foi winch complete data are available, 
net impoits accounted for over 36 pei cent of the total scrap-iron 
consumption 

The following raw materials were consumed in the manufacture of 
steel, wioiight iron, and malleable cast iron in 1928 


In metric tons 


Pig iron 1, 327, 008 

Scrap 764, 022 

Fen omanganese 13, 927 

Spiegeleisen 5, 956 


In metric tons 


Ferrosilicon 3, 793 

Other metals 3, 366 

Burned magnesite 6, 287 

Iron ore 172, 206 


As in the case of mateiials consumed, 1928 is the only year to 
date for which fairly complete ofiicial data are available regardmg 
Czechoslovak steel production The preponderant place now occu- 
pied by the basic open-hearth process is emphasized by the actual 
production figures 


Production of Steel by Processes in 1928 

fin metiic tons] 


Process 

Ingots 

Castings 

j Waste 

Total 

Bessemer (acid) — 


244 

29 

m 

261. S90 
40, 327 
1, 593, 924 
76, 691 
74 

Thomas (ba'sic) 

m 890 i 
! 23, 142 

' 1,572, 162 
55, 978 
72 

Opfin hparth . . __ . . . 

12, 852 
19, 479 
13, 117 

2 

4, 333 

2, 283 
7, 496 

Open hearth (basic) 

Electric. 

Crucible.. 

Total — 


1,913,244 

45, 694 

14, 141 

1, 973, 079 



In 1913 the present territory of Czechoslovakia pioduced 1,240,000 
metric tons of steel out of a world total of 74,680,000 tons, of which the 
United States contributed 31,640,000 tons, Germany 18,935,000, 
Great Britain 7,789,000, France 4,687,000, and Belgium 1,253,000 
tons In 1920 the woild total was 71,100,000 tons, of which Czecho- 
slovalaa contributed only 960,000 tons while the United States pro- 
duced 42,820,000 tons, Germany 8,537,000 tons, Great Biitain 
9,215,000 tons, France 2,706,000 tons, and Belgium 1,253,000 tons 
Smce 1920 there has been a general increase in steel production in 
nearly all countiies, Czechoslovalaa showmg m 1928 a gain of more 
than 100 per cent over 1920 In 1913 the present teiiitory of Czecho- 
slovakia accounted for 1 62 per cent of the world total steel production, 
m 1920, 1 35 per cent, and in 1928, 1 82 pei cent Curiously enough 
this last figure also represents quite exactly Czechoslovakians propor- 
tion of world pig-iron output in the same year The ratio of the coun- 
try^s output of iron to that of steel has followed the world trend very 
closely, although smce 1913 Czechoslovakia has incieased its propor- 
tion of world total steel production by moie than 12 pei cent (1 62 
per cent to 1 82 per cent of world output) 

Detailed statistics covermg Czechoslovak output of fimshed iron 
and steel products have never been compiled In recent yeais, how- 
ever, exports of finished steel manufactures have langed up to one- 


6681—30 2 
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thnJ (hy weight) of the country's consumption of steel ingots and 
castings,^ so that the export figuies give considerable msight into the 
raiiety and quality of pioduction 

FOREIGN TRADE 

In 1913 the total foreign trade of Austria-Hungary m iron and 
steel products was valued at less than $21,000,00^0 while in 1929 
Czechoslovakia alone recorded impoits and exports in the same com- 
modity group to the extent of 176,000,000 Changes m price levels 
account foi only a minoi part of this increase, the prmcipal factor 
being that the peace treaties gave Czechoslovakia moie than half of 
the Austio-Hungarian iron and steel industry, but only about one- 
fouith of the Empire^s population as a domestic market A large 
portion of what is now foreign trade for the Czechoslovak mdustries 
was domestic tiade before the war and the Succession States continue 
to play a very important part as countries of origin and destination 
in the Czechoslovak iron and steel trade Imports are mostly con- 
fined to raw matenals while exports of iron and steel products mclude 
a great variety of manufactured articles The average value of 1929 
expoits per ton was one-third higher than for imports, while the total 
value of expoits for the same year was nearly two and one-half times 
as great as that of imports 

The followmg table compares the tonnage and value of the foieign 
trade since 1920, the first year for which detailed statistics were 
compiled 

Czechoslovak Impobts and Expokts of Iron and Steel Products ^ 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

, Metric 
tons 

Thousands 
: of crowns 2 

1 

^Metric 

tuns 

Thousands 
of crowns 2 

1920 - 

114, 790 
122, 848 
219, 859 
187, 290 
202,420 
240, 774 
179, 660 
272, 998 
341, 079 
421, 808 

929, 595 
540,757 ' 
430, 320 
294, 401 
386, 162 
497, 712 
422, 204 
51S 850 
633, 976 
761, 303 

i 163,927 

203, 481 
196, 374 
566, 443 
415,771 
516, 157 
480, 173 
722, 721 
733, 050 
731, 854 

1,611,288 
1, 368, 518 
768, 056 
968, 221 
1, 079, 782 
1, 231, 248 
1, 253, 939 
1, 619, 331 
1, 770, 198 
1, 802, 160 

1921 

1922 

1923 - - 

1994 .. 

1925 

1926- - 

1997 ... 

192S - 

1929 3. 



i Not meludmg machinery or instruments 

3 One crown equals $0 029t)4 since stabilization prior to beginning of 1923 Average rates for earlier years 
nre 1920, $0 0157, 1921, $0 0120, 1922, $0 0212 
» Prelimmary figures 

IMPORT TRADE 

Czechoslovak imports of iron and steel have followed closely the 
rate of operation m the countiy's steel plants In 1929 two-thirds of 
the total impoi'ts by weight consisted of iron, steel, and tin-plate 
scrap — leceipts of which amounted to 282,201 metric tons as com- 
pared with onlv 2.9,429 tons in 1920, In contrast to these laige un- 
ports of scrap, Czechoslovak pm chases of other iron and steel products 
are relatively unimportant Impoits of feno-aUoys are second to 
those of scrap m value and a model ate quantity of pig non for refinmg 
and puddhng is purchased from Austria Otheiwuse items in the 
import trade are largely mcidental and aie gieatly exceeded hj 
exports m the same commodity classifications 
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Czechoslovak Imports of Iron and Steel Prodtjcts 
[M etric tons] 


Product 

1920 

1027 

1928 

19291 

Foundry pig iroD__ 

Foige pig iron 

30, 447 
271 

24, 548 
32, 185 
139,252 

24, 666 
31, 198 
' 206, 232 

26, 879 
30, 294 
282,201 
22, 687 
11, 754 
591 

Scrap 

29, 429 
3, 602 
375 

Ferro alloys. 

16,886 
19, 171 
387 

it 567 
15 811 

Filmgj and hammer slag. 

Billets, blooms, and sheet bars 

2,317 
8,684 
8,501 
3, 997 
790 

684 

Bars and lods. 

9, 164 
11, 053 
4, 291 

1, 516 
2,144 

8,721 
12, 423 

8, 28^ 
12,088 

Plates and sheets . 

Wire,..- 

4,818 

4, 764 

Pipes and tubes 

1,973 

2,791 

1, 977 
12, 318 

2,392 
4,087 
2,160 
13, 632 

Sheet- iron products , 

(2) 

e) 

20, 377 

Imblements and tools __ _ __ 

1, 884 
10, 517 

Other items. 


Total-- 

114, 790 

272, 998 

341, 079 

421, SOS 



1 Preliminary figures 


2 Included under “Other items 


The table below shows the development of imports of non and steel 
products according to coimtiies of origin Geimany supplied over 
45 per cent of the total impoits by weight and nearly 54 per cent by 
value m 1929 Great Britain and Austria ranked next, while imports 
from the United States were comparatively unimportant 


Czechoslovak Imports of Iron \nd Steel Products by Countries of Origin 

[In metric tons] 


Imported from— 


1920 


1927 


1928 


Germany 

Great Biitam 

Austria - 

Denmark 

Belgium and IiU\emburg 

Sweden — — _ 

Poland 

Norrvay 

United States — 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia — 

Switzeiland 

Hungary 

Fi ance 

Russia 

Italy 

Other countiies and unallocated. 


39, 920 

88, 

4,281 

19, 

45 boa 

59, 

(^) 

5, 

C) 

15, 

n 

24, 

n 

13, 

n 

3, 

1,738 


n 

5, 

n 

3, 

1 10, 

C) 

1, 514 
1,087 

' 1, 


('’) 

9, 

119 

1 . 


19,806 


228 

159,119 

203 

31,753 

996 

62, 294 

Ool 

15, 007 

226 

3,971 

243 

20 515 

9a6 

10,04^ 

659 

6, 555 

665 

1,212 

9-3 

755 

578 

4,023 

710 

3,001 

420 

1,742 

37 o 

2,498 

522 

2, 373 

so 

149 

198 

13 039 


Total, 


114,790 


272,993 


3-kl,079 ‘ 


1929 1 


193, 204 
52, ^84 
li, m 
34, 526 
1«.275 
14, 06S 
11, 358 
9 801 
fi, 817 
4, 714 
1,983 
3,076 
2, ^58 
1,346 
C60 
277 
19,895 


421,808 


1 Preliminary figures 

2 Not available sepaiatelv and included under “ Other countries 


An analysis of Czechoslovak imports of iron and steel products, both 
by commodities and by countries of oiigm, serves further to emphasize 
the piedommant part played by Geimany m Czechoslovak import 
trade Not only is Germany the chief souice of imports for raw 
materials and semimanufactures, but considerable quantities of 
German manufactured products of iron and steel are also purchased 
by Czechoslovalaa Of the moie impoitant countries figuring m the 
Czechoslovak non and steel trade, Germany has the distmotion of 
being the only one whose balance of trade is not heavily in favor of 
Czechoslovalaa 
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Shipments of iron and steel from the United States to Czechoslo- 
vakia are small, the chief item m 1928 being 956 metric tons of pig 
iion ^ 

Czechoslovak Imports of Iron and Steel Products by Commodity and 

Country in 1928 

[In metric tons] 


Imported from- 


Found- 
r\ pig 


Geimau% 

Austria, - 

Great Britain - 

S\\eaen - - 

Denmark 

Poland 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium and Luvemburg 

S\\itzerland. 

France 

Russia 

Hungara - 

United States.-- - 

Netherlands 

ItaP_ - 

Othbi countiies and Unallocated- 

Total (metric tons] 

Total \alue (1,000 crowns) . 


Forge 
Ipig ironj 


4,513 
G40 
6, 403 
8, 870 
135 
28 


192 

70 

993 


1956 


1,S57 


21, 666 


24, 137 


23, 179 
7, 529 
422 


GS 


31, 19S 


!,254 


Scrap 


116, 976 
21, 801 
16, 870 
9, 330 
14, 492 
3, 640 
3, 526 
484 
3, 010 
2,505 
292 
1, 314 
654 
24 
677 
126 
10, 511 


1206, 232 


112,1 


Ferro 

allots 


4,389 
2, 391 
1, 418 
1, 302 


3, 729 
3, 029 
SC3 


159 

269 


IS 


17, 567 


55, 703 


Filings 

and 

slag 


8, 001 
3, 956 
41 
62 
373 


2,034 


1, 008 


331 


15, 811 


6, 198 


Other 

items 


25, 240 
10, 327 
2,492 
520 
2 

2,640 


642 

769 

267 

944 

51 

1,08b 

2G2 

78 

23 

254 


45, 605 


412, 596 


Total 


Metric 

tons 


159, 119 
62, 294 
34, 753 
20, 615 
15, 007 
10, 043 
6, 556 
4, 023 
3, 971 
3, 001 
2, 498 
2,373 
1, 742 
1, 242 
755 
140 
13, 039 


341, 079 


1,000 

crowns 


340, 314 
111, 167 
41,564 
35, 861 

8, 663 
17, 713 

8,450 
5, 360 
12, 319 

9, 327 
17, 647 

1,272 
3,895 
6,799 
1,214 
502 
10, 919 


633, 976 


1 See footnote 5 below 

EXPORT TRADE 

After the stabihzation of the currency in 1922, Czechoslovak exports 
of iron and steel pioducts mcreased rapidly, reaching 722,721 metric 
tons m 1927 The next two years showed little change in export ton- 
nage, but the value mcieased measurably in 1928 over the previous 
year while 1929 recoided a further gam During the past three years 
(1927-1929) mcreased domestic consumption has been the dominant 
factor in the contmued mciease m production and imports, but the 
export tiade has nevertheless remamed at a very satisfactory level 
Pig iron exports have shown a dechmng tendency as a result of largely 
mcieased domestic consumption and shipments of billets have also 
fallen off m lecent years The increased exports of bars and lods 
alone, hovrevei, have offset these declines, while m the other prmcipal 
classifications the 1927 rate has been rather closely mam tamed 
The following table shows the trend of Czechoslovak iron and steel 
exports m lecent yeais as compaied with 1920 To permit compari- 
sons the same commodity classifications have been used as m the cor- 
responding table covering the import trade 


5 This statement appears m the original report by Commercial Attache Rankin and is from a Czecho- 
slovak source United States evpoit statisPcs do not show any such shipment— exports of pig iron m 1927 
haxmg amounted to 50 gross tons, with no shipments shown in either 1928 or 1929 
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Czechoslovak Exports op Iron and Steel Products 


fin metric tons] 


Product 

1920 

1927 

1928 

19201 

Foundry pig iron ' 

2^250 
1,421 
3, 818 
37 

62, 878 
29 

50,925 ' 
500 

49,243 

280 

Forge pig non 

Scr^._ 

220 

79 

2,315 

42 

Feno-allo^s — 

45 

31 

Filinsrs and hammei slag _ _ 

394 

95 

6 

169 

Billets, blooms, and sheet bais 

3, 033 

89, 575 
112, 560 
160, 283 
57,071 
139, 993 
14, 881 
2,411 
82, 674 

57, 502 
118, 794 
176, 185 
57, 845 

51,259 

Bars and rods 1 

32, 054 
14,117 
7, 103 

1 17, 742 

164,095 
155, 281 

Plates and sheets . _ . 

Wiie - 

65,985 
125,941 
15,461 
2, 582 

Pipe and tubes 

131, 946 

Sheet iron products. 

■ (2) 

1 68, 958 

15, 098 
2,419 

1 118,060 

Implements and tools , 

Other Items 

99,201 

Total 

163,927 

722, 721 

733,050 

731,854 



1 Pielimmary figures 2 included under “ Other items ” 

In view of the relative unimportance of non and steel exports from 
pre-wai Austiia-Hungaiy the development of Czechoslovalaa’s export 
trade has been lemarkable The chief maikets still include the other 
Succession States, but Czechoslovak non and steel pioducts aie now 
shipped in important quantities to many parts of the woild The 
following table gives a picture of the wide distiibution of this trade 
although it will be noted that exports to the Umted States aie ordi- 
narily quite msigmhcant Of the chief maikets Germany alone has 
shown a laige drop in impoits from Czechoslovakia duiing each of the 
last two yeais. 


Czechoslovak Exports of Iron and Steel Products by Countries of 

Destination 


Exported to— 


Russia 

Austria 

Ruinama 

Great Britain 

Yugoslavia 

Italy 

Germany 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland - - 

Denmaik 

Sweden 

India and Ceylon 

Poland— 

Argentina 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Netherlands Asiatic possessions. 

Fmland 

China 

Brazil. 

Japan 

United States 

Greece-- 

Noiva’v 

Other British Asiatic possessions 

British South Africa 

Chile 

Peru... 

Egypt 

Latvia 

France — 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Australia 

other countries and unallocated. 

Total— 


[In metric tons] 


1920 

1927 

1928 

0 

53,321 

107, 941 

58, 471 
0 

74, 446 

81, 26G 

106,365 

94,724 

398 

64,431 

57, 797 

0 

32, 137 

57, 825 

9,624 

38,863 

25, 129 

14, 186 

86, 279 

05, 108 

13 221 

34,544 

31, 291 

0 

16,463 

26,361 

(’} 

22,052 

26, 790 

12) 

21, 051 

16, 016 

(2) 

19, 530 

17, 176 

(2) 

20, 261 

16 359 

0 

11, 766 

10, 053 

0 

13, 597 

8,949 

(2) 

0 

5,928 
5, 963 

7,253 

6,769 

0 

8,232 

5, 960 

('•) 

6, 690 
2, 8o5 

5 496 

(') 

5,316 

(’) 

1 2, 582 

1, 939 

0 

6,913 

4, 706 

112 

10, 019 

1,242 

2,809 

n 

1, 624 

0 

3,651 

6, 403 

0 

2,517 ! 

3, 096 

(2) 

2,206 

2,636 

0 

1, 590 

2,538 

(2) 

4, 652 

2,510 

0 

1,811 

1,264 

0) 

4,018 

1,847 

1, 192 
0 

1,144 

1, 622 

2,323 

2,856 

(2) 

872 

1, 553 

0 

1, 181 

1,278 

06, 725 

32,844 

21, 052 

163,927 

722, 721 

733,050 


1929 1 


97,485 
94, 493 
92, 479 
G4, 356 
44, 215 
40, 938 
39, 846 
33, 101 
28, 131 
24, 037 
18, 170 
17, 710 
14, 019 
12, 028 
11, 025 
7,674 
7,242 


4, 946 

o, 535 
3,437 
3, 3b0 
( 2 ) 

i,90S 

0 

O 

2,296 
2,139 
1,908 
1, 791 
0 

1,287 

57,239 


731,854 


1 Preliminary figures 


2 Not available separately and mcluded under “Otbei countries 
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But although Czechoslovalaa exports iron and steel products to 
many foreign markets, nearly 90 per cent by weight and 75 per cent 
by value is shipped to 14 countries, of which all are located m Europe, 
with the exception of British India The great variety of manu- 
factured articles involved makes it dilEcult to include an adequate 
survey of Czechoslovak iron and steel exports by commodity and by 
country of destmation within the hmits of a table, but the moie 
important items are shown in the followmg analysis 

Czechoslovak Exports of Iron and Steel Products by Commodity vnd 

Country in 1928 

[Metric tons] 


Exported to — 

Found- 
ry pig 
iron 

Billets, 

blooms, 

sheet 

bars 

Iron and steel 
bars and rods 

Blatk iron and 
steel sheets 

Rails 

Plain 
iron or 
steel 
wire 

Plain 

Shaped 

2 mm 
thick or 
more 

Under 

2 mm 



651 

22, 013 

4, 913 

42, 419 

3 592 


5, 490 

Rumania 

14,828 

16, 425 

15', 117 

3; 310 

3; 922 

2,802 

497 

2,791 

Austria. 

9,462 

2, 261 

2, 185 

1,368 

21,517 

5, 408 

22 

641 

Germany. 

66 

28, 752 

9, 857 

1,53b 

S2 

135 

-- 

5, 197 

VugoslaMa 

2, 060 

20 

2 286 

1, 555 

2,284 

6,743 

21, 862 

1, 101 

Grpat Britain- _ _ _ 

20 1 

5, 926 

14, 003 

3, 211 

6,163 

95 


8, 062 

Hungary 

22, 867 

144 

'442 

67 

'213 

827 

483 

45 

Switzerland . .. _ _ 


2, 590 

2,975 

239 

3,590 

2, 802 


3, 828 

Bulgaria 

"i, 155" 

15' 434 

1, 812 

'742 

2! 353 

30 , 

1, 672 

Italy 

253 

4 

2,697 

2; 382 

11, 584 

975 

4 ' 

1,626 

Sweden 


122 

357 

1,070 

2,912 

5,079 


1,287 

India and nn3,lnn 



260 

2 




893 

Denmark 



336 

2, 410 

6,804 

’'i,‘6i8' 


1,459 

Poland 

213 

31 

545 

90 

1, 333 

168 

415 

Other countries and unallocated... .. 

1 

636 

5,678 

792 

5,156 

4, 367 

1 

16,888 

Total (metric tons) 

50, 925 

57, 562 

94, 035 

24, 759 

107,721 

36, 796 

23, 078 

51, 390 

Total value (1,000 crowns)! 

34, 469 

62, 128 

151, 235 

26, 224 

119, 428 

64,411 

26,544 

65, 476 


Total , 


Exported to— 


Wire 

nails 


Plain 

malle- 

able 

iron pipe 


Pinished 
malle 
able 
iron pipe 


Enameled 

household 

wate 


Other 

items 


Metric 

tons 


Value m 
1,000 
crowns ^ 


Russia - _ 

Rumania 

Austria 

Germany. 

Yugoslaxia 

Great Britain 

Hungary 

Sunt wetland 

Bulgaria 

ItalS - 

Sueden 

India and Ceylon 

Denmark... 

Poland 

other countries and unallocated. 

Total (metric tons) 

Total value (1,000 
crowns)! 


223 

69 

70 
388 

2,603 


43 

179 

87 


6,292 

17 

14 

11, 428 


21, 213 


34, 421 


21,005 
18, 244 
14, 616 
6, 237 
2, 561 
11, 204 
1,364 
2, 639 
585 
489 
1, 619 
1, 749 
832 
162 
22 824 


100, 030 


8 

1, 219 
3, 643 
947 
664 
3^006 

391 

156 

62 

204 

71 

202 


2,588 


13, IGS 


16S 

192 

723 

51 

373 

o65 


117 

3S2 


2,021 


3 

7, 193 


11,788 


121,980 


7, 860 
16,178 
19, 982 
11 664 
16,450 
4, 131 
4, 261 
7,693 

2.070 
4, 6S4 
4 526 

5.071 
2 338 
7 079 

21,702 


134, 579 


751, 725 


275,585 36,572 


107, 941 

167, 687 

94,721 

176, 236 

81, 266 

173, 313 

65, 168 

147, 600 

57,825 

139, 757 

57, 797 

118, 586 

31, 291 

53, 187 

26 790 

62, 747 

26, 361 

35, 953 

25, 129 

59,080 

17, 176 

32, 066 

16, 359 

62, 570 

16,010 

26, 662 

10, OoJ 

55, 380 

99, 154 

459.374 

1 733, 050 




1, 770, 198 


! One Czechoslovak crown equals $0 02964 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYMENT 

As a result oi almost contmuous piospenty since the end of the 
inflation peiiod m 1922, the Czechoslovak non and steel industry 
has lequned the services of a steadily increasing number of employees 
Figures for seveial blanches of the mdustiy are not available, but 
the following data for steel and pig-iron pi eduction, and non-ore 
mining, give an index to conditions in the mdustry as a whole 

Number of Emplotees Engaged in Production op Steel Ingots and 

castings in 1928 1 


Classification 

Average 
for 1928 

Actual 
at end of 
1928 

nrfiiTin.ry __ _ - 

6,290 : 
188 1 
219 ' 

6, 551 
191 
239 

Poiemen and skilled u orkmen - — 

At.hftrp _ _ - 

Total _ . - 

6, 697 1 

6,981 



1 1928 IS the only year for winch official figures are available 


In addition to employment data, a few figures regarding wages are 
included in the following table 


Average Number op Employees and Average Wages Paid in Iron-Ore 
Mines and in Pig-Iron Production 


Y'ear j 

lion ore mines 

Blast furnaces 

Nnnibei of 
emplojees 

Wages per 

8 hour shift 
m crowns i 

Number of 
employ ees 

Wages per 

8 hour shift, 
in crowns i 


' 3, 692 

4,714 
5, 062 

0 781 
G, 182 
j 6, 685 

24 95 
24 30 
27 20 
27 15 

27 75 

28 95 

2,117 
2,483 
2,604 
2,577 
2, 70b 
2, 119 

(2) 

(^) 

27 

26 

(2) 

n 



1 One crown equals $0 02964 2 Not available 


The manufacture of iron and steel requires experienced workmen, 
but most of these need not be highly skilled This accounts m part 
only, however, for the comparatively low wages indicated m the 
foregoing table The average earmngs per man are barely $0 10 per 
horn or less than $5 per 48-hour week, the maximum woilong period 
permitted by law While these wage figures are from oflBcial sources, 
It IS undei stood that the employees actually receive considerably 
moie, while compulsory social insuiance also adds to labor costs 
Among the additional forms of remimeration for employees are 
special bonuses and hving quarters furnished by the employer at cost 
or less Altogether these items probably brmg the average wage to 
weU over $1 per 8-hom day, placmg wages m the Czechoslovak iron 
and steel industry on approximately the same levels as obtam in 
Belgium and Luxemburg The trade-umon movement is highly 
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developed m the Czechoslovak industry and nearly all wage scales 
now in foice aie products of collective bargaining Serious labor 
disputes have been laie in recent years 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

PRICE LEVELS 

With so large an expoit trade Czechoslovakia could not avoid 
being affected by world-price levels in iron and steel products Since 
the stabilization of the cmrencv, however, iron and steel producers 
have been able, by agieement, to mamtain without change domestic 
prices of pig iron, steel ingots, bars, sheets, tool steel, and of products 
in certain other lines The table shows the relation of iron and steel 
prices to the general wholesale price index and the workmen's cost of 
living 


Comparison of Iron and Steel Prices to General Price Levels 

[July, 1914== 100] 


Year 

pig iron 
index 

Steel ingot, 
bai and 
sheet index 

Tool steel 
index 

General 
wholesale 
price index 

Steel ingot 
index as 
per cent of 
wholesale 
index 

Workmen’s- 
cost of 
living 
index 

1923. 

107 5 

114 5 

221 5 

143 

80 

99 6 

1924 

107 5 

114 5 

221 5 

146 

7S 

99 8 

1925 - 

107 5 

114 5 

221 6 

147 

78 

105 3- 

1920- 

107 5 

114 5 

221 5 

139 

82 

104 4 

1927 

107 5 

114 5 

221 5 

143 

80 

109 2- 

1928 - - 

107 5 

114 5 

221 5 

1 143 

80 

109 4 

1929 - 

107 6 

114 5 

221 6 

135 

86 

108 7 


FINANaAL RESULTS 

The impoitant Czechoslovak iron and steel producmg compames 
aie large organizations with highly diversified interests. In addition 
to the production of non and steel semimanufactures, aU have large 
coal-mimng propeities, while other lines engaged in include the pro- 
duction of coke, benzol, bricks, cement, and a variety of manufactured 
steel products, including machmery It is therefore difficult to esti- 
mate the capital mvested m the industry’s iron and steel producing 
facilities, and the revalorization of assets required by law after 
the currency stabilization also gives little insight into the sums 
origmally mvested However, a rough approximation of $200,000,000 
gives an idea of the probable total capital mvestment represented 
by the Czechoslovak production of pig iron, steel, and rolled products 

Czechoslovak manufacturing concerns with sufficient resources to 
weather the early postwar years benefited afterwards m many cases 
by the stabilization of the Czechoslovak crown at slightly more than 
one-seventh of its pre-war value Wheie assets consisted largely of 
real estate, plants, and equipment, httle loss was sustamed as a lesult 
of the currency inflation, while habilities m the form of bonds, mort- 
gages, and bank debts weie reduced to a fraction of then previous 
value None of the three largest Czechoslovak iron and steel pro- 
ducmg companies is now burdened with a funded debt or with pre- 
ferred stock Dividends have been paid without mteriuption and at 
mcreasmg rates smce stabilization, while larger sums have contmually 
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been added to reserves Obviously such, results could only have fol- 
lowed successful operations under favorable conditions for a con- 
siderable period of time In the case of the other important iron and 
steel pioducers a similar record of prosperity has been experienced m 
recent years, as is evidenced by steadily mcreasmg profits and ever 
laiger dividends to shareholders Unfortunately, wide difierences in 
financial set-up among the various companies render a combined 
analysis of financial results difficult, if not impossible. Additional 
details legarding the principal compames, however, are included in a 
subsequent portion of this buUetm 

IMPROVED PRODUCTION METHODS 

Reference has been made to the steady concentration as a I’esult of 
which the Czechoslovak iron and steel production is now largely in 
the hands of three important compames, two of which have their 
plants located m the Silesian coal fields, while the third is situated in 
Kladno, near Prague Not only has this development served to 
ehmmate the smaller and less efficient producers, but the growth 
and prospenty of the large companies has permitted them to improve 
their plants and equipment until they compare favorably with the 
best m Europe In 1928 blast furnaces producing 98 per cent of 
Czechoslovakians pig iron showed an actual output per furnace of 
313 metric tons for every day m blast Smce large furnaces are 
moie efficient than small it is mterestmg to note that the average 
size of the Czechoslovak blast furnace is greater than in the case of 
Great Bntam, France, or Belgium, and not very far behind Germany 

Czechoslovak facihties for producmg a variety of iron and steel 
semimanufactures and manufactures are no less modern than m the 
case of blast-furnace equipment With its large export trade the 
industry has been forced to keep abreast of the latest manufacturing 
developments, although it is true that in recent years the contmued 
expansion in iron and steel production has been due pnmanly to 
larger domestic consumption, particularly in building construction 
The abihty of the Czechoslovak industry to maintain exports at a 
high level to many parts of the world, m the face of severe competi- 
tion, however, is sufficient evidence of its competitive abihty 

ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE INDUSTRY 

The difficult postwar situation in Czechoslovakia brought the three 
large Czechoslovak iron and steel manufacturers mto a cooperative 
selhng arrangement m September, 1921, In the foUowmg May (1922) 
the joint sales orgamzation was expanded to mclude six other pro- 
ducers, thus accountmg for all the Czechoslovak compames manu- 
facturmg crude steel and steel semimanufactures for sale Relatively 
small quantities of steel are made by 10 other producers solely for 
further use m their own plants, -which are prmcipally engaged m the 
manufacture of such products as machinery and high-speed steels 

In October, 1925, the jomt sales office or ^^cartel,'^ as it is usually 
called, was mcorporated as the Sales Office of the Umted Czechoslovak 
Iron Works (Inc ),® (Czech Prodejna Sdru^en;^ch Ceskoslovensk;^ch 
Zelez§,ren Akc Spol , German Verkaufstelle Vereimgter Tsche- 


® For convenience the names of trade organizations and of individual companies will be stated not only 
in English but also m both Czech and German m qider that they ma> be the more readily identified by the 
reader should he encounter them m other material 
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choslovakischer Eisenwerke A G ), with, headquarters at Lutzowova 
55, Prague II The shaies of this orgaruzation are owned by the 
producing companies and it has exclusive charge of all sales A 
single catalogue of some 500 pages is issued, which describes the 
products of all the member concerns but with no mdication as to the 
actual manufacturer of a given article The piesent agreement, 
which expires m 1931, divides total oideis on the followmg basis 


Per cent 

Witkowitz Mines Steel & Iron Works Corp 32 229 

Prague Iron Works ^ 26 087 

Czechoslo\ak Mining & Iron Works Co 24 595 

Other pioducers 17 089 


Total 100 000 


The joint sales office maintains umform prices m addition to ap- 
portionmg orders, but has no connection with labor questions or 
other adnnmstrative matters within the individual steel plants 
Effective January 1, 1927, the Czechoslovak, Austiian, and Hun- 
garian steel producers as a group became members of the Contmental 
Steel Entente Special agreements of earher date among the three 
central European countries made ]Oint action seem both advisable 
and necessary, and the entente awarded them a total production 
quota of 2,141,000 metric tons More than two-thirds of this total, 
or 1,432,000 tons, was allotted to Czechoslovakia However, at the 
July (1928) meeting the Contmenfcal Steel Entente in Duesseldorf, 
it was decided to abolish the central European caitel as such and 
to admit the three countries mdividuaily as members of the con- 
tinental group At the same time Czechoslovalaa was fieed fiom 
all restrictions as to its domestic market, while exports were hmited 
to approximately 500,000 metric tons As a result of two general 
quota mcreases diirmg 1929, Czechoslovakia was given an additional 
export allowance of about 60,000 metnc tons This export quota 
was approximately equaled by actual Czechoslovak shipments of 
steel semimanufactures to foieign countries durmg 1929 Fimshed 
manufactures are not mcluded m the hmitmg agreement and Czecho- 
slovak exports of steel mgots are neghgible 

In addition to its affihations with the Contmental Steel Entente, 
Czechoslovakia also holds membership in the International Pipe 
Cartel, which allots 14 per cent of the continental pioduction of 
pipe to Czechoslovak and Pohsh producers A central office is 
mamtamed m Prague by all of the Czechoslovak pipe manufactuiers 
and a production quota is assigned to each Twenty-two compames 
are also umted m a wire nail cartel with a central office at the same 
address as the pipe producers (Na Florenci 3, Prague II), while 
Czechoslovak, Austrian, and Hungarian rail manufacturers belong 
in a group to the “Erma^^ (European Rail Makers Association), 
which hmits Czechoslovak exports to 2K per cent of the total world 
export trade m rails 
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LEADING CZECHOSLOVAK IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURERS 

A few significant data regarding the more important Czechoslovak 
lion and steel manufacturers are appended 

WITKOWITZ MINES STEEL & IRON WORKS CORPORATION 

The Witkowitz Corporatioa (Czech Vitkovick4 Horn! a Hutnl 
TeMfstvo, German Witkowitzer Beigbau u Eisenhutten Gewerk- 
schaft) IS the oldest and piobably the best-lmowm steel pioducer in 
Czeohoslovalaa OfBces and plant are located at Witkowitz, a 
suburb of Mahnsch-Ostrau The works weie founded m 1829 and in 
1843 control passed mto the hands of the banking house of S M 
Rothschild, of Vienna, who 30 yeais later sold a portion of their holdmgs 
to Gutmann Bios , also of Vienna Smce 1873 owmeiship has remained 
exclusively m the possession of these two houses, and foi this reason 
the coipoiation does not give the same publicity to its financial 
results and production lecords as m the case of other companies whose 
shaies aie moie widely held As previously mentioned, it has a 
quota of 32 229 per cent of total Czechoslovak sales of steel Appiox- 
imate annual output of the coiporation^s prmcipal products is shmvn 


m the following statement 

Metric tons 

Coal 2, 500, 000 

Coke 700,000 

Pig lion 700, 000 

Steel ingots 800, 000 

Rolled piodiicts 700, 000 

Steel castings, forgings, armor plate, etc 120, 000 

Machmerv and fabricated pioducts 80, 000 

Pipes and tubes 70, 000 

Iron castings 40, 000 

Boilers and bridge material 25, 000 


The corporation's plant and equipment aie of the first older and 
mclude seven blast furnaces and eight large open-hearth furnaces. 
Pour of the latter are Talbot tilting furnaces with individual capacities 
of 200 tons The company’s employees numbei neaily 35,000, of 
whom 10,000 are occupied m the coal mmes 

CZECHOSLOVAK MINING & IRON WORKS CO 

Incorporated m 1905 to take over properties belonging to the estate 
of Aichduke Fiedeiick Habsburg, the Oesteireichischer Beigund 
Huttenweiksgesellschaft was left by the peace tieaties with the 
greater pait of its properties m the Silesian coal fields of Czecho- 
slovakia In 1921 the Czechoslovak Mining & Iron Works Co 
(Czech Bai^ska a Hutnl Spole5nost, Geiman Beig- und Hutten- 
werksgesellschaft) was oiganized as a Czechoslovak coipoiation to 
assume the assets and liabihties of the toimer company’s Czecho- 
slovak interests The head office was estabhshed m Brunn, but m 
1930 wall be moved to Prague After 1920 a large mteiest in the com- 
pany was acquned by the Union Eimop^enne Industnelle et Fman- 
ciere (Schneider-Creuzot group), which is leported to amount to 
nearly 50 per cent of the outstandmg shares The French mtei^est are 
lepresented on the board of diiectors, as is also the mfluential Zivnos- 
tensk^ Banka of Prague wffiich controls an niipoitant block of the 
company’s stock The shares are hsted on the Prague and Vienna 
stock exchanges 
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The company's report for 1929 reflects a year of record activity 
and piofits Assets as of December 31, 1929, are hsted at the con- 
servative figure of 1,454,000,000 crowns (over $43,000,000), as 
agamst total liabflities of less than $12,000,000, leaving a net worth 
apphcable to the common stock of more than $31,000,000 The 
$12,000,000 habihties consist of bank debts and accounts payable 
(the company has no funded debt or preferred stock), while accounts 
receivable amounted to $8,000,000 The Czechoslovak Mining & 
Iron Works Co is the only laige steel producer which has so far 
adjusted its accounts in terms of the present value of the Czecho- 
slovak crown, so that the foregoing figures doubtless give a fairly 
accurate though conservative picture of its condition Net profits 
for 1929 were 45,680,000 crowns (over $1,800,000), 151,470,000 
crowns ($4,500,000) were added to reserves for depreciation, and a 
dividend of 160 crowns per share (1,000 crowns par value) was 
declared Current maiket value of the stock (May, 1930) is about 
3,750 crowns per share, or shghtly less than book value, resultmg in 
a current yield of about 4^4 per cent The company has paid divi- 
dends every year since its establishment m 1905 

The prmcipal plants of the Czechoslovak Minmg & Iron Works 
Co are located at Trzymetz, near Mahiisch-Ostrau Coal mining 
constitutes a larger proportion of its activities than in the case of 
the other steel producers, but its quota of the total Czechoslovak 
steel sales is no less than 24 595 per cent Selected production figures 
are given in the following table 

Important Production Items or the Czechoslovak Mining & Iron 

Works Co 


[In metric tons] 


Item 

1928 

1929 

item 

1928 

1929 

“Coftl . ^ _ , , , , , . ^ - 

3,381,000 
958,373 
392, 396 

3. 980.000 

1. 010. 000 
475, 323 

Steel ingots 

404,889 
348,511 i 
112, 366 

605,868 

■OnlTA _ 

Rolled products 

423, 783 
117,953 

Pig iron. 

Fabricated products — 


The company is well mtegrated and has the distmction of possess- 
ing the largest smgle blast furnace m the country (550 metric tons 
■capacity) in addition to three other furnaces of from 200 to 300 tons 
Employees m all the company's works and mmes number approxi- 
mately 23,000 

PRAGUE ‘iron works 

The Prague Iron Works (Czech Prazsk& Zelezafsk§. SpoleSnost, 
German Piager Eisen-Industrie-Gesellschaft) was established m 
1857 and incorporated in 1863 Head ofl&ces are m Prague and works 
in Kladno, Konigshof, and Althutten, all near the capital m 
the case of the Czechoslovak Mming & Iron Works Co , the Zivno- 
stensk§, Banka of Prague plays an i^uential pait m the company's 
affairs The balance sheet for December 31, 1929, shows assets of 
nearly $10,000,000, but no allowance is made for the depieciation of 
the Czechoslovak crown Iron ore mines, with reserves estimated 
to be sufllcient for 20 years of operation, are carried on the books at 
1 crown ($0 03) The company has no funded debt or preferred 
stock and the present market value of the outstandmg common 
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stock (May, 1930) is over $10,000,000 Net profits for 1929 amoimted 
to 11,310,000 crowns (about $335,000), but 21,183,000 crowns (nearly 
$680,000) were added to depreciation reserves in spite of the low 
valuation at which propeities are carried Total indebtedness to 
banks at the end of 1929 amounted to 31,000,000 crowns (about 
$900,000) Dividends have been paid m every year smce 1881, with 
the exception of 1922, when the effects of currency deflation were 
most felt The 1929 dividend was at the rate of 75 crowns per share 
of 500 crowns par value which, at current quotations (May, 1930) 
around 1,820 crowns per share, is a yield of just ovei 4 per cent 
The Prague Iron Works has a shghtly larger steel sales quota than 
the Czechoslovak Mmmg & lion Works Co (26 087 per cent against 
24 595 per cent), but m 1929 the latter company moved mto second 
place m actual output Prmcipal production figures for the Prague 
Iron Works are given m the foUowmg table 

Output op Prague Iron Works 


pji metric tons] 


Item 

1928 

1929 

Item 

1928 

1929 

Coal .... 

1, 039 926 
882, 850 
533, 347 
434, 439 

1 

1, 226, 234 
840, 985 
565, 866 
421, 348 

Raw steel 

446 664 
no, 963 
250, 017 
22,808 

433, 347 
105,951 
249,563 
22,631 

Iron ore 

Semimanufactures 

Limestone 

Mfi.nnfant.nrfts _ . 

Pig irno _ ^ 

Castings . _J 




The company is well organized and efficiently managed In 
recent years large investments from earnmgs have been made m 
unprovmg plant and equipment The company possesses eight 
blast furnaces and employs about 12,000 workmen 

Skoda works 

Although comparatively unimportant as steel producers no dis- 
cussion of the Czechoslovak iron and steel industry would be complete 
without reference to the famous Skoda Works (Czech* Akciov4 
Spolefinost drive Skodovy Z^vody) with general offices in Prague and 
prmcipal works m Pilsen The company was mcorporated m 1899 
to take over the factories of E Skoda m Pilsen As the most import- 
ant munitions producer m Austna-Hungary the Skoda Works were 
greatly enlarged durmg the World War and now rank among the 
largest mdustrial enterprises m Czechoslovakia As m the case of 
the Czechoslovak Mining & Iron Works Co , a large interest in the 
Skoda Works^was acqmred after the war by the Schneider-Creuzot 
group The Zivnostenska Banka of Prague is also heavily mterested, 
but control is said to rest m French hands 

The Skoda Works do not have so favorable a capital structure as 
the other companies described In addition to a 7K per cent sterhng 
loan floated m 1926, of which approximately £2,400,000 was out- 
standmg at the end of 1929, the company had a bank debt of some 
$30,000,000 on the same date Nevertheless sales and profits have 
shown a steady upward tendency and amounted to 1,527,000,000 
crowns (over $45,000,000) and 67,100,000 crowns (nearly $2,000,000) 
respectively m 1929, whil^ depreciation reserves were mcreased by 
more than $2,500,000 Skoda shares are listed on the Prague, 
Pans, and Vienna stock exchanges Eecent quotations (May, 1930) 
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around 1,800 crowns per share give a total market value to the out- 
standmg capital stock of nearly $45,000,000 and a current yield 
(ividend 90 crowns per share of 320 crowns par value) of 5 per cent 

The Skoda Works manufacture small quantities of steel for their 
own use, but the more important items of production include such 
diverse items as steel castmgs (144,000 metric tons in 1929), auto- 
mobiles, aiiplanes, tractors, locomotives, turbmes, guns, and various 
types of machinery As manufacturers of structural steel and certain 
other rolled and drawn steel products the Skoda Works are members 
of the Czechoslovak steel cartel Employees number over 37,000. 

POLDI STEEL WORKS 

Although smaller than the undertakings mentioned above, the 
Poldi Steel Works (Czech Poldina Hut , German Poldihiitte) are 
important for their production of high-speed steels, stainless steel, and 
similar quality products The company has head offices in Prague 
and plants m lOadno and Komotau It was estabhshed in 1890 and 
smce the war has budt up so successful an expoit trade that approxi- 
mately 70 pel cent of its products aie now sold to foieign countiies, 
Germany being the best customer Total assets on December 31, 
1929, amounted to 304,160,000 ciowns (over $9,000,000) and the 
market value of the outstanding capital stock in May, 1930, was 
approximately $6,500,000 The shaies have a par value of 400 
crowns (market value about 700 crowns) and are listed on the Pi ague, 
Vienna, and Geneva stock exchanges Curient yield with a dividend 
of 36 Clowns pei share is shghtly over 5 per cent and net piofits in 
1929 were 11,900,000 ciowns (about $350,000) The ^company is 
sponsored by the Bohemian Discount Bank and the Zivnostensk^ 
Banka, both of Prague 

The Poldi Steel Works specialize m such products as crankshafts 
for airplane and automobile motors, sprmgs for railway lollmg stock 
and motor cais, antigalvamc rings for electric generators, m addition 
to stainless and high-speed steels A new extension to the plants, 
containmg 16 annealmg furnaces, ranl^s among the best of its kmd m 
Europe Aggressive management and the high quahty of the com- 
pany’s products permit sales to many paits of the world, includmg 
the United States, at prices 5 per cent to 10 per cent above average 
levels About 4,000 men are employed 


Note — In this bulletin geographical names with no recognized English 
spelling have been given with German orthography With two e\ceptions, the 
Czech and German names are practically identical m pronunciation, but to 
persons not familiar with Slavonic languages the Czech spelling is often difficult 
to pronounce Czech, German, and English equivalents are given below 


Czech 

Chomutov 

IQadno 

Kraluv Dvur 

Moravska-Ostrava . 

Nucice 

Ostra va-Kar vin 

Plzen 

Praha 

Stard Hut 

Trmec 

Vitkovice 


German 

Komotau 

Kladno 

Kbnigshof 

M alirisch-Ostrau 

Nutschitz 

Ostrau-Karwm 

Pilsen 

Prag 

Althutten 

Trzynietz 

Witkowitz 


English 


Pilsen 

Prague 
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FOREWORD 


The foreign market for American cookmg and heatmg appliances 
has shown a very healthy growth durmg recent years, as demon- 
strated by the fact that United States exports of such appliances, 
exclusive of fuel-oil burners, during 1929, were valued at $6,580,054, 
as compared with $4,555,239 for similar exports durmg 1924 — a gam 
of 43 per cent 

Durmg 1929 the United States sold to Canada and Latm America, 
the area covered by this bulletm, cookmg and heatmg apphances 
valued at $4,188,397, this sum bemg about 63 per cent of total foreign 
sales of such eqmpment durmg that year American sales of cookmg 
and heatmg equipment to Canada mcreased from a value of $940,740 
m 1924 to $2,532,526 m 1929 — this latter figure bemg some 38 per 
cent of total exports of such eqmpment from the United States for 
that year Exports of cookmg and heatmg apphances from the 
Umted States to Latm America m 1924 were valued at $994,583 and 
m 1929 at $1,655,871, an mcrease m sales durmg that period of about 
66 per cent The entire gam m foreign sales of American cooking and 
heatmg equipment, exclusive of oil burners, is accounted for by 
mcreased exports to Canada and Latm America 

The largest items in sales to Canada are house-heating boilers and 
radiators, gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters, and parts of stoves 
and ranges, while the most important items gomg to Latm America 
from the Umted States aie kerosene cookstoves and ranges, electric 
cookmg and heatmg devices, and gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters* 
Because of the mild climate pievaihng m most of Latm America this 
area offers only a limited market for house-heatmg eqmpment m the 
countries located m the southern part of South J^^erlca 

This bulletm was prepared m the Iron and Steel Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by Assistant Trade 
Commissioner W Duval Brown from reports submitted by representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce and the Department of State 
The Iron and Steel Division keeps m touch with developments m the 
foreign markets for cookmg and heatmg apphances, and those mter- 
ested are mvited to apply to the bureau for further mformation 

William L Coonnn, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce^ 


September, 1930, 
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MARKET FOR COOKING AND HEATING APPLIANCES IN 
CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA 


Expoits of cooking and heating appliances, exclusive of oil burners 
and parts, from the Umted States to the countiies of North and 
Central America, the West Indies, and South America, durmg 1929 
were valued $4,188,397, as compared with $1,935,323 durmg 1924, 
showmg a gam durmg the period of more than 110 per cent 

Canada is our best market foi coolong and heatmg appliances and 
the most important sales items m that market are house-heatmg 
boilers and radiators, and other house-heatmg equipment, a circum- 
stance which IS natmal m view of the cold climate of Canada The 
Canadian market is similar to that m the Umted States, with very 
keen competition both from Canadian home pioduction and from 
imported British goods 

Because of climatic conditions m Latin Ameiica there is little 
demand in most of these countiies for house-heatmg eqmpment 
and the best market is for cooking appliances and water heaters 
During recent years theie has been a veiy decided mciease m the 
Latm American demand foi kerosene cooks to ves and ranges For 
many yeais charcoal has been the almost imiveisal fuel used for 
cooking appliances, but as this becomes moie expensive and more 
difficult to obtain on account of deforestation the people are turnmg 
to the use of kerosene cookstoves The largest demand in that 
area is for the small 1-burner and 2-burner stoves, but there is a fan 
demand for the cookstoves or range type of kerosene burner 

The Latm American market for electric stoves and ranges and other 
domestic electric cookmg and heatmg devices has shown very con- 
siderable expansion durmg the past five years, and exports of such 
devices from the Umted States to that area durmg 1929 weie valued 
at about $549,000, equalmg about 40 per cent of our total exports 
under this headmg for that year Latm America takes a consid- 
eiable number of eletnc cookstoves and ranges, though there is a 
shghtly greater demand there for the smaller electric cookmg and 
heatmg devices 

The purpose of this bulletm is to consider the American maikets 
(other than those of the Umted States) for cookmg and heatmg apph- 
ances, exclusive of oil burners, which have already been given sep- 
arate consideration In the field of domestic electric cookmg and 
heatmg devices electric flat irons have not been considered nor m- 
cluded m the tables given The statistics for 1929 aie based upon 
prehmmary figures and may be subject to mmor corrections when 
final figures are available 

The following table shows value of exports of cookmg and heatmg 
appliances from the Umted States to Canada and Latm America 
for the years 1924 and 1929 
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United States Exports of Cooking and Heating Devices to Canada and 
Latin America during 1924 and 1929 


Type of equipment 

1924 

1 1929 

Canada 

Latin 

America 

Canada 

Latin 

America 

Coal and wood burning cooksto\es ind ranges.. _ 

Heating stores and warm air furnaces -- 

Gas sto\es, ranges, and hot water he iters — 

Oil and gasoline sto\ es 

$23, 530 
64, 307 
213, 153 
66, 282 

$189, 925 
28, 802 
212,494 
105 559 

$69,771 
286, 295 
498, 563 

$180,477 
24, 650 
255, 202 

Kerosene cookstoves and ringes 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges 

119, 978 
66, 737 
470, 770 
599, 773 

340, 284 
100, 680 
156,5(i3 
j 49,473 

Parts of sto\ es and r inges 

House heatmg boilers and radiators. 

Electric domestic cookmg and heating dei ices 

135, 550 
202, 454 
235,464 

95, 936 
99, 577 
262, 290 

Electric cooksto\ es and ranges - 

30, 493 
390, 146 

226, 108 
323, 634 

Other domestic electric cooking and heating der ices 

Total - - — 



940, 740 

994, 683 

2, 532, 526 

1, 655,871 




CANADA 

Based on reports from all Canadian offices of United States Pepartment of Commerce 


Canada is one of our best foreign maikets for heating and cooking 
appliances, exports under this heading from the United States to that 
country during 1929 havmg been valued at moie than $2,500,000 
The purchasing power of the Canadians is high and the life and cus- 
toms of the people are very much the same as m the Umted States 
Chmatic conditions there are similar to those encountered m our 
northern tier of States, the heating of homes being necessary for some 
seven or eight months of the year , and because of this long season durmg 
which artificial heat is required, the pei cent age of lesidences havmg 
central heating plants is large both m urban and in rural districts. 
As domestic help is scarce and expensive in Canada, many housewives 
do their own work, creatmg a demand for high-grade cookmg apph- 
ances and for laboi-savmg devices m general 

Coal and wood are the most popular fuels in Canada, it being 
estimated that some 80 per cent of all stoves in present use burn 
these fuels Natural gas is used to a consideiable extent in the 
Pi 0 Vince of Albeita and in other sections both for cooking and for 
heating, but very httle manufactured gas is used in connection with 
heating plants, as it is consideied too expensive Coke and fuel 
oil are both gainmg in popularity as fuels foi central heating systems, 
though up to the present time few industrial plants have employed 
fuel oil for the generation of power 

Kerosene cookstoves are sold to only a hmited extent, as m a cold 
chmate such as Canada there is less demand foi such stoves than m 
warmer chmates where bemg able to extmgiush the fire immediately 
after cooking is a decided advantage There is, however, a small 
market for kerosene heaters and for gasolme stoves, these latter bemg 
used chiefly by automobile campmg tourists and in sunmier cottages 
and camps In those sections of Canada where electricity is cheap 
theie IS considerable demand for electnc beateis and ranges 

HEATING APPLIANCES 

A laige peicentage of dwelhngs and other bmldmgs in Canada have 
basements, where central heatmg plants may be mstalled In urban 
districts it IS estimated that 80 to 90 per cent of all houses have central 
heating plants Some of the faimhouses have furnaces, although the 
percentage among these is not so high In the Prairie Provinces, 
where the drammg of cellars is a problem, many farmhouses do not 
have basements of any land 

Hot water is the most popular type of heatmg system m Canada, 
but a few of the larger buildings use steam Waim-air furnaces are 
found onlv m the smaller and less expensive residences Radiators 
and boilers are of the same type as those used m the United States, 
and our exports to Canada of these products come to $600,000 annu- 
ally, accounting for about 90 per cent of all Canadian imports under 
this headmg 


(H) 
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It IS estimated that only about 20 per cent of the Canadian demand 
for radiators and boilers is supplied by imports, the remamder being 
supplied by domestic production The import duty on such equip- 
ment from"^ the United States amounts to 25 per cent ad valorem, 
•w'hich gives the domestic product a considerable advantage Some 
American manufacturers of this equipment have estabhshed branches 
aeioss the bolder, and all equipment of this kmd made m Canada is 
patterned aftei American lines Central heating equipment manu- 
factured m Canada has a further advantage in that replacement parts 
are more easily and quickly obtamable On account of this fact, it 
IS highly advisable that the American manufacturer selhng m the 
Canadian market should have his representative keep on hand an 
ample stock of spare parts 

A large percentage of the heating plants in Canada use coal, though 
coke and fuel oil are gaming in popularity as fuels, and m those 
distncts wheie natural gas is available at low rates it is used to a 
considerable extent for centiaJ heating plants 

Stoves burnmg wood and coal are widely utihzed for heating 
homes m the smaller towns and m the rural districts of Canada 
A large percentage of such stoves is manufactured in the country, 
and imports supply only about 15 per cent of the demand How- 
ever, many Canadian stove factories import stove parts from the 
Umted States, as is evidenced by the fact that our exports to Canada 
imder this heading durmg 1929 were valued at $470,770, while our 
exports of stoves to that country durmg 1929 were valued at only 
$69,771 The Canadian production of heating stoves, amountmg to 
more than $5,000,000 annually, supplies a large percentage of the 
demand and also contributes more than $100,000 each year to 
exports 

Stoves manufactured m Canada are usually built more foi utility 
than for appearance, though heaters of the parlor type are available 
Most of the stoves used for heating are the heavy cast-iron station 
or globe'’ type, though the small air-tight sheet-iron stove is be- 
coming mcreasmgly popular Some heaters are supplied with one 
or two plates on top for cooking or for heatmg water, while others 
are furmshed with a water pan to supply the necessary room mois- 
ture Coal-burnmg stoves are used m cities and towns, and only 
in rural districts where wood is abundant and cheap are heaters 
employing wood as fuel encountered 

rortable kerosene heaters are used to a himted extent in lural dis- 
tricts for supplemental heatmg only, as the cold m Canada is too 
severe for such heaters to play any really important part m supplying 
artificial heat Very few gasolme stoves are used for domestic heat- 
mg purposes 

In those areas where electricity is available at a low rate, electric 
heaters for supplementmg other heatmg systems are used somewhat 
extensively* Imports, chiefly from the United States, supply about 
25 per cent of the demand for electric heaters and the remamder of 
the market is taken care of by the output of the Canadian factories 

As a rule, hot water for domestic purposes is heated by means of 
a coil placed in the coal-burning or wood-burnmg kitchen range 
Artificial gas, natural gas, kerosene, and electricity are also used to 
some extent for heatmg water All types of water heaters are manu- 
factured in Canada except those employing kerosene, the demand for 
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tkese being supplied almost entirely by imports from the United 
States American manufactuiers also sell tbe Canadian market a 
goodly number of gas water beaters, as domestic production there 
does not entirely supply the demand Most of the boilers used in 
connection with water heaters are manufactured m Canada 

Steam fittings of the usual and standard types are manufactured 
m Canada and that market relies on imports from the Umted States 
only for largei fittmgs, high-pressure valves, and specialties m this 
hue foi which there is no general demand Heat regulators for fur- 
naces, mercury thermometers, and similar apphances for which there 
IS only a hmited demand are all imported, as none of these are manu- 
factured in Canada 

Equipment for central heatmg plants is distributed chiefly through 
large jobbers who deal m steam fittings, heatmg plants, and hard- 
ware Some factories manufacturmg such equipment maintain their 
own sales department m Canada, sellmg direct to the consumer or 
buildei For smaller heatmg umts, such as stoves and heaters, the 
prmcipal channels of distribution are through hardwaie dealers, and 
in some cases through the larger department and general stores 

COOKING APPLIANCES 

Smce many housewives m Canada do their own cookmg, theie is 
a considerable demand for high-grade cooking apphances similar to 
those used m the Umted States It is estimated that Canadian pro- 
duction of cookmg apphances supplies at least 85 per cent of the 
market, while the remainder is supplied chiefly by imports from the 
Umted States 

The most popular type of range is one havmg six holes for cookmg, 
an oven, a warming closet, and a water back, with the firebox adapt- 
able for usmg either coal or wood Probably 60 per cent of all cookmg 
ranges used throughout Canada burn either coal or wood 

Gas cookstoves are used to a considerable extent in all Canadian 
cities, though the use of coal-burnmg ranges even in the cities is not 
uncommon It is estimated that about 25 per cent of aU cookstoves 
m Canada burn gas In this field imports supply a fair percentage 
of the demand, as evidenced by the fact that accordmg to Canadian 
statistics that country durmg 1928 imported from the Umted States 
some 13,000 gas ranges valued at $270,000 

There is a fair and growing demand m Canada for kerosene cook- 
stoves, both with and without wicks Such stoves are usually found 
in small towns and villages where gas for cookmg is not obtainable, 
and to a limited extent on farms, but most of the ranges used m 
villages and m rural districts burn wood The market for kerosene 
cookstoves is very largely supplied by importations from the United 
States, as the manufacture of these m Canada has not yet attamed 
any considerable importance Durmg 1929 the Umted States 
exported to Canada kerosene cookstoves valued at $119,978, as 
compared with $104,902 durmg the precedmg year Gasolme cook- 
stoves are used chiefly by automobile tourists and m summer cottages 
and camps, but exports of these last from the Umted States to 
Canada mcreased from a value of $48,589 in 1928 to $66,737 m 
1929 

Smce electricity is relatively cheap m many of the Canadian 
Provmces, electnc cookmg and heatmg apphances find a good market, 
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as indicated by the fact that American exports of these to Canada 
during 1929 weie valued at $390,146 Sales of American-made 
electric ranges to the Canadian market have not as yet attamed any 
great volume, havmg amounted to only $30,493 in 1929, whicli 
represents an increase of only about $1,000 over the preceding year 
A considerable quantity of electric apphances for domestic use is 
manufactuied m Canada and imports supply only a relatively small 
percentage of the demand 

Cookmg apphances m Canada are distributed thiough the hard- 
ware dealers, sates bemg made direct to the retailer by the manu- 
facturer in most mstances The gas compames selhng manufactured 
gas act as distributors foi gas ranges and cookstoves, but the gas 
compames selhng natural gas do not handle cookmg apphances 

The following table shows value of exports of cookmg and heating 
apphances from the United States to Canada from 1924 to 1929 


United States Exports of Cooking and Heating Appliances to Canada 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal and wood burning cookstoves and 

ranges 

Heatmg stoves and warm air furnaces 

Gas stoves, ranges, and water belters 

Oil and gasoline stores 

$23, 530 
64, 307 
213, 153 
66, 282 
fO 

C) 

135, 660 
202, 454 

235, 464 
(0 
(0 

$36, 346 
69. 367 
363, 086 
59, 111 
(1) 

(^) 

240, 316 
259, 043 

253,5/3 

(0 

(0 

$36, 765 
144, 515 
603 036 
97, 225 
(0 
(0 

329, 988 
137,461 

271, 278 
(0 
(0 

$75, 341 
198, 921 
403, 175 
108, 858 
(0 
(0 

365, 529 
475, 689 

325, 639 

C) 

(^) 

$111, 359 
251, 015 
524,227 

$69, 771 
286, 295 
498, 563 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges - 

Parts of stoves and ranges 

House-heatmg boilers and radiators 

Domestic electric cooking and beating 
devices 

104, 902 
48, 589 
378,676 
402, 101 

119, 978 
66, 737 
470, 770 
599, 773 

Electnc domestic cookstoves and ranges 

Other domestic heatmg and cooking devices. 

Total - 

29 201 
371, 656 

30, 493 
390, 146 

940, 740 

1, 280, 842 

1, 520, 268 

1, 953, 152 

2, 221, 626 

2, 532, 626 


1 Not given separately prior to 1928 


CREDIT TERMS 

The usual credit teims extended by jobbers and manufacturers m 
Canada on the sale of heatmg and cookmg apphances are 30 days, 
with 2 per cent discount for payment m 10 days In some mstances 
terms of 60 days, net, with a 2 per cent discount for payment m 30 
days are given, but such terms are the result of special negotiations 
rather than the general practice Canadian manufacturers are 
considermg the advisabihty of more widely adoptmg terms of 2 per 
cent discomit for payment on the 10th of the month followmg, with 
60 days, net, but there is some doubt as to the merits of such terms 
as they would tend to bunch orders around the 1st of the month m 
order to take advantage of the maximum discount period The 
Canadian market is accustomed to quotations of f o b , factory, 
and c i f prices are not expected Credit mformation is easily 
obtamable m Canada through channels similar to those used m the 
United States — credit-reportmg agencies and banks 

METHODS OF COVERING THE CANADIAN MARKET 

TOien covermg the Canadian market the general practice is to 
divide Canada mto five commercial districts, and smce the territory 
to be covered is large it is often thought advisable to appomt a 
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separate distributor for each area The most usual method is to 
select an agent m the followmg cities for the territory commercially 
dependent upon them Hahfax, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime 
Provmces, Montreal for the Provmce of Quebec, Toronto for the 
Provmce of Ontario, Wmmpeg, Manitoba, for the Prame Provmces; 
and Vancouver for British Colombia The Maritime Provmces can 
be covered effectively from Montreal if it is considered advisable to 
divide the Dominion into foui rather than five commercial areas 

SALES RESISTANCE 

The American manufacturer of heatmg and coolong apphances 
selhng m the Canadian market meets with considerable sales resistance 
due to the strong sentiment m favor of buymg Canadian-made goods, 
and after this theie is encountered the propaganda for buymg Em- 
pire goods — that is, products commg from the Umted Kmgdom and 
the British Dominions In addition to these matters of sentiment, 
American heatmg and cooking apphances have to pay a high ad- 
valorem impoit duty, while imports from the Empire pay a lower 
rate The Canadian product, which has not paid any import duty, 
of course, offeis the keenest competition Some British Imes of stoves 
and household goods bear a very good reputation for quality and are 
quite popular although more expensive than American hues of the 
same kmd 

ADVERTISING 

The Canadian market is much the same as our domestic market, 
and advertismg methods similar to those used m the Umted States 
have proved successful m Canada Most representatives expect 
some assistance m the way of advertismg and will also wish to be 
furmshed with proper display material Owing to the fact that the 
population of Canada is spread over a wide aiea and, particularly m 
the western Provmces, is largely rural m character, displays at fairs 
and expositions where people from a wide surroundmg territory gather 
have been found to be a very successful means of adveitismg heatmg 
and cooking apphances 

NOTES ON INDIVIDUAL MARKET AREAS 

Montreal {Assistant Trade Commissioner L A France) —Most of 
the cookmg and heating appliances used m the Maritime Provmces 
and m the Provmce of Quebec are made or assembled m Canada, it 
being estimated that imports supply from 10 to 25 per cent of the 
demand, depending on the type of equipment mvolved Although 
no defimte figures are available, it appears that the Provmce of Quebec 
and the Maritime Provmces during 1928 imported cookmg and heating 
appliances valued at $300,000 to $400,000 and it is estimated that at 
least 90 pei cent of such imports came from the Umted States 

In heating eqmpment hot-water systems are by far the most popu- 
lar, though hot-air furnaces are used to a considerable extent in the 
less expensive houses and m the smaller towms and rural districts 
For cooking, the wood and coal burnmg ranges are the most popular, 
while kerosene and gasoline cookstoves are used principally m summer 
cottages and camps In the cities and towns coal is the most popular 
fuel, but m the rural districts of the Provmce of Quebec and m the 

7947—30 2 
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Maritime Pi evinces wood is plentiful and is used almost to the exclu- 
sion of other fuels 

Canadian-made heating and cooking appliances, as well as those 
imported, are usually handled by plumbmg jobbers who also handle 
hardware Two or three of the large department stores in Montreal 
and Quebec, however, buy direct from the manufacturers Fre- 
quently m the case of imported appliances a manufacturer's agent 
secures orders from the jobbers and large department stores A few 
commission agents sohcit the letail trade, but these have been unable 
to build up much of a busmess on account of their dependence upon 
the jobbers, who discourage this piactice The large jobbers contmue 
to do most of the busmess m these Imes, as through years of experience 
they are in the best position to handle ciedit difficulties incidental to 
seUing to the letail plumbing and hardware trade 

Ottawa (Assistant Trade Commissioner A H Thiemann) — Since the 
city of Ottawa hes in the mdustnal section of Canada, a large per- 
centage of the heatmg and cooking apphances sold there are of Cana- 
dian manufacture Coal is the most popular fuel, selling for about 
S9 a ton Anthraote is also used extensively, the American product 
sells for about $15 75 a ton, while Scotch and Welsh anthracite sells 
for $17 50 a ton Gas coke letails at $12 50 to $14 a ton, and fuel oil 
is sold for $11 30 per 100 gallons The cost of manufactured gas in 
Ottawa IS $1 20 per thousand cubic feet when it is used for cooking 
without electricity, and $1 26 per thousand cubic feet when it is used 
in conjunction with electricity for cookmg 

Toronto (Assistant Trade Commissioner W P Sargent ^ Jr.) — ^Most 
of the apartment house buildings and better residences m the city 
of Toronto aie equipped with the hot-water type of central heatmg 
plant Office buildmgs and factories employ steam, and the cheaper 
residences use hot-air furnaces Of the heating stoves employed some 
80 pei cent bum coal or wood, 10 per cent gas, and the remamder 
kerosene or gasolme, while of the cookstoves, 60 per cent burn wood 
or coal, 26 per cent gas, and about 15 per cent kerosene No gasoline 
IS used m the city m connectmg with cookstoves As a result of the 
cheap rates for electricity m the Provmce of Ontario, a considerable 
number of electric ranges and heaters are used 

Coal, wood, gas, kerosene, and gasohne are all easily obtamable m 
the Toronto ffistnct, but coal and wood are considered to be the 
cheapest fuels, and the use of any other is on account of the greater 
convenience oi cleanhness Heatmg apphances in Toronto and the 
Province of Ontario are distributed through the steam-fittmg trade, 
while cooking apphances are sold direct to the retailer by the manu- 
facturer With the exception of furnace heat regulators, which are 
brought m from the United States and for which there is a considerable 
demand, domestic production of heating and cookmg apphances is 
sufficient to supply the Ontario market and to provide a surplus for 
shipment to other Provmces 

Wmnvpeg (Assistard Trade Commissioner C E Brookhart ). — ^In 
the Prame Provinces of Canada a large percentage of the population 
is made up of prosperous farming people scattered over a wide area. 
Central heatmg is used almost universally m the towns and probably 
50 per cent of all farmhouses also use this type of heatmg Very 
few stoves and furnaces are manufactured m this section of the 
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Dominion and the market is dependent upon the factories of the 
eastern Provinces and upon imports from the United States 

Two factors — cheap electricity and natural gas m some sections — 
make this market a little different from those m other sections of 
Canada Wmnipeg and the surrounding district has a very cheap 
rate for electricity, said to be the cheapest m all North America, due 
to which the use of electrical heating and cooking devices is very 
widespread and matenally effects the demand for other cooking and 
heating appliances Electricity has not yet been used for central 
heating plants but is widely used for auxiliary heatmg as well as for 
cooking In the Province of Alberta natural gas is obtainable and 
IS used for heatmg and cookmg almost to the exclusion of other fuels 

Heatmg plants are handled chiefly by the large jobbeis who sell 
to the hardware trade and to local heating contractors and engmeers 
A number of manufacturers have their own representatives or branch 
houses m Winnipeg which act as jobbers for western Canada Stoves 
and cooking appliances are, as a rule, sold direct to the retail hard- 
ware dealers by the manufacturers Canadian heating and cook- 
ing apphances have been gaming m competition with the American 
product for a number of years, as a result of tariff protection and 
the fact that replacement parts for the domestic product aie more 
quickly and easily obtainable 

Keiosene and gasohne cookstoves and ranges have met with con- 
siderable sale m the Prairie Provmces among the prosperous farming 
class In this field the American product still dominates, though 
Canadian keiosene and gasoline stoves are gainmg some recogmtion 
Small gasoline cookeis are used by campers travelmg by automobile 
or motor boat, there bemg a considerable market in this area for this 
type of camp stove 

Vancouver {Trade Comrmssioner E 0 Babbitt) — Although there 
aie seveial factories m Biitish Columbia manufacturing stoves, 
ranges, and heating appliances, they supply only a small part of the 
demand, as this maiket relies chiefly upon imports fiom the United 
States for heating and cookmg appliances Vancouver is the dis- 
tiibutmg center for aU British Columbia, as in and aiound that city 
and at Victoria reside some 600,000 people, oi one-half the population 
of the Provmce, the towns m the interior not bemg large 

Coal sells m Vancouvei for about $10 a ton and.is more expensive 
than wood, and since low temperatures are not registered, though the 
cold is damp and penetrating, wood makes a satisfactoiy fuel Saw- 
dust and ^^hogged fueP^ aie bemg utilized to a considerable extent 
in the Vancouver district This fuel sells for about $2 50 per 200 cubic 
feet, the umt custom has been estabhshed, and this amount is con- 
sidered as about equal m heat value to 1 ton of coal Special lurnaces, 
sawdust burnem, and automatic feeders have been devised to handle 
this product, and numerous apartment-house buildings as well as 
industrial plants have adopted this fuel, which has the advantage of 
cheapness and relative freedom fiom ash and smoke The disad- 
vantage IS Its great bulk, requiring considerable storage space or 
frequent deliveries Many of the new apartment houses m Van- 
couvei are equipped with electiic stoves and fireplace radiatois m 
addition to cential heating systems 



LATIN AMERICA 


Since in most of the countries of Latin America the climate is 
relatively mild, theie is no gi eat demand in that area for house-heatmg 
equipment In Aigentma and Chile there is a growing appreciation 
of the advantages of central heating, and most of the new buildings 
m those countiies are being equipped with hot-water systems In 
Uruguay theie is some increase in cential heating plants, but there 
the climate is milder and, in most instances, small electric heateis and 
similar eqmpment supply all the artificial heat that is considered 
necessary The Latin American area as a whole also takes each yeai 
from the Umted States a considerable number of heating stoves, 
although the sales of these to any one country are not laige In 
those countiies where stoves aie used to any consideiable extent local 
manufactuie generally supphes the greatei part of the demand 
Where heatmg and cookmg stoves are manufactured locally, veiy 
frequently the parts for making these are imported, eithei from 
Europe or from the United States, and only the more simple cast-iron 
parts are of domestic production 

It is somewhat difl&cult to sell modern cooking appliances through- 
out Latin America owing to the fact that domestic sei vice is cheap, 
and any housewife that is m the market for imported cookmg appli- 
ances has servants and is not particularly mterested m getting expen- 
sive equipment for them to use The ratio of the upper and middle 
classes to the entire population is small, and the poorer classes buy 
only the most primitive cookmg equipment, generally consistmg of a 
chaicoal brazier or a l-burner oil stove and a few cookmg pots 

In a majority of the Latm American countries charcoal has been 
for many generations the most commonly used fuel for cooking, and 
it IS only where this fuel is becommg more expensive as a result of 
deforestation that the people as a whole have turned to oil-burmng 
cookstoves and ranges Among the poorer people the l-burner oil 
or gasohne stove of the pressure-feed type is popular, while the more 
prosperous classes use the kerosene or gasohne cookstove or range 
equipped with an oven In those countries where oil is pioduced 
there has been dunng recent years a decided mcrease m the demand 
for kerosene and gasohne cookstoves and ranges In some mstances 
the government has xmdertaken propaganda to mcrease the use of 
petroleum products and to conserve the forests, and m other in- 
stances the oil compames have endeavored to foster the use of such 
stoves and ranges The kerosene cookstove and range has met with 
much wider popularity than the gasohne stove 

Wherever manufactured gas is available m Latm America, gas 
stoves, ranges, and water heaters are widely used, and the United 
States supphes a very fair share of the demand for these In most 
cases the gas compames are the laigest distributors of this equip- 
ment 

In the field of electric cooking and heatmg eqmpment the Latm 
American market has shown decided gains durmg recent years, and 

( 10 ) 
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it IS believed that these gams will be retamed Electric coolang and 
heatmg devices are ideally adapted to use in those countries where 
all fuels aie expensive In most mstances the chmate is tropical, 
makmg any cookmg device that radiates a small amount of heat 
very desirable The mvestment of American capital m Latin Ameri- 
can hght and power plants has also had a very favorable effect on 
our sales in that area 

The daily papers and local magazines are piobably the most used 
method of advertising household apphances m Latin America 
There aie few trade papers and these do not reach a large public 
There are a few household magazines that have a fairly ,large local 
cnculation in some of the Latm American cities and these would be 
suitable for carrying advertismg of cooking and heatmg appliances 
Most representatives would expect some advertising allowances, 
and m addition to this they would expect to be supplied with posters, 
chch6s, and printed material The method of advertismg is some- 
tlung that has to be determmed m each case, dependmg upon the 
market, the agent selected, and the article to be sold 

MEXICO 

Assistant Trade Commissioner Walter E Aylor, Mexico Cit> 

The chmate throughout Mexico is tropical and senutropical and 
there is very little demand for central heatmg equipment, as small 
stoves or open fireplaces are ample equipment in those sections of the 
country where some form of artificial heatmg is occasionally desirable 
durmg the wmter months There is no general demand for central 
heatmg and the exports of some $22,000 w^orth of house-heating 
boilers and radiators from the Umted States during 1929 were 
probably sold to foreigners residmg in the northern parts of the 
country oi at high altitudes, where foi short periods the days are 
disagreeably chilly 

The market for coolang apphances is linuted by the fact that 
domestic servants can be easily obtamed at relatively low wages, so 
that the housewife who is m a position to buy imported goods does 
not do her own work and therefore takes no great mterest m the kind 
and quahty of cookmg eqmpment used The native servants are 
conservative and do not care to adopt what aie to them new cookmg 
appliances, but prefer to continue using moie or less primitive 
utensils with which they have learned to obtam very satisfactory 
results 

HEATING DEVICES 

The only heatmg devices used to any great extent m Mexico are 
portable kerosene stoves and small stoves burmng wood or coal 
Practically all this demand is satisfied by imports from the United 
States, which dunng 1929 exported to Mexico heatmg stoves and 
warm-air furnaces valued at $12,359 Stoves and warm-air furnaces 
are classified together, so there is no way of determinmg just how 
much of the amount is accounted for by stoves, but it is beheved 
that by far the greater part of Mexican imports under this headmg 
IS made up of heatmg stoves The Mexican market also takes annu- 
ally from the Umted States $15,000 to $20,000 woith ot house-heat- 
ing boilers and radiators, most of this equipment is used m that 
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section of the country which is adjacent to the United States Very 
few, if any, central heating plants have been installed in Mexico 
City 

Heating water foi baths was foimerly done m Mexico by placing 
a poi table container filled with burning charcoal m the water in the 
bathtub, allowing it to lemain until the watei was raised to the 
desued tempeiature This systena of heating bath water has been 
moie or less supplanted by an instantaneous heater which has no 
boilei but which has m direct contact with the flame a metal coil 
through w^hich the water passes and so is heated very rapidly The 
firebox of this appaiatus is so constructed that there is a tiemendous 
draft, and 'the only fuel necessary is newspapers, rubbish, and wood 
sciaps This machme is patented by a Frenchman, is manufactui^ed 
m Mexico, sells at a low price, and its opeiation has pioved to be 
veiy effective and economical, as the amount of fuel consumed is 
small This appaiatus, togethei with some imported electrical 
heaters, supphes the gieatei part of the demand for water-heating 
appliances Gas water heaters can be sold only in a few places along 
the border which obtam manufactured gas from the adjacent Ameri- 
can towns and m Monterey, as no othei Mexican towns have avail- 
able supphes of manufactured g as and no natural gas has been found 
in Mexico 

COOKING APPLIANCES 

The gieat mass of the people in Alexico use the small charcoal 
brazier or open file for cookmg Among the middle and upper class 
famihes the prmcipal type of cookmg apparatus is what is known as the 
^^bracero,'^ a rectangular tile-covcred box about 8 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 1 foot deep, placed upon legs about 4 feet high In this 
box are placed three or four charcoal grates with an openmg imder- 
neath each to create a draft and to provide a place for the fallmg ashes 
The cookmg vessels are placed directly on the burnmg charcoal, and 
where oven cookmg is desired, a portable sheet-iron oven is placed 
over the coals Mexican families do little bakmg of pies, cakes, and 
bread, as even the small villages have bakenes supplymg the demand 
for bread The ‘Hortilla,” which is so widely used for bread, is made 
of com meal and is cooked m a pan on top of the stove The ^^bra- 
cero’^ IS what might be regarded as the standard cookmg eqmpment 
m the middle and upper class homes, and only foreigners and Mexicans 
who have hved m other countries use cookstoves and ranges Durmg 
1929 the United States exported to Mexico wood and coal burnmg 
cookstoves and ranges valued at $72,377, as compared with a value 
of $60,943 for such exports durmg the preceding year This item 
used to be the largest in the United States exports of coolong and heat- 
ing apphances to Mexico, but m 1929 kerosene cookstoves held first 
place among such apphances. 

The use of kerosene cookstoves is decidedly on the mcrease m 
Mexico, as charcoal is becoming more expensive and moie difficult to 
obtam smce the Mexican Government, with the idea of pieservmg 
the national forests, has placed certam restrictions upon its production 
and sale At the same time, the Government is encouraging the 
use of othei fuels for cookmg, paiticulaily the national petroleum 
products. American kerosene stoves dommate the Mexican market, 
but European makes are also readily obtamable The French 
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^^Lilor-Paris” l-burner kerosene cooking stove sells for about $10, 
and the 2-burner one of this make for about $15 The German 2- 
biirner ^Tetromax^^ retails for $25, and the Swedish 2-burner Pri- 
mus foi about $13 During the past few years several of the 
modem apartment houses erected in Mexico City have installed 
kerosene cook stoves m their kitchens, as no manufactured gas is 
available in that city 

American sales of keiosene cook stoves m the Mexican maiket 
rose from a value of $54,666 in 1928 to $83,612 in 1929 Gasoline 
stoves have met with some popularity, but exports of these from 
the United States to Mexico were valued at only $34,547 during 1928 
and at $34,462 during 1929 

It is believed that the sale of kerosene cookstoves and ranges will 
contmue to increase in Mexico, but the market possibilities are 
limited by the relatively low purchasmg power of the people, by the 
reluctance of the average Mexican domestic servant to utilize any 
new device, and by the failure of most servants to keep an oil stove 
clean enough to avoid disagreeable odors and to obtain the best 
results m coolong 

Electricity is available m many Mexican towns at fairly reasonable 
rates and there is a growmg demand for electric cookstoves and i anges 
and domestic heatmg and cookmg apphances American sales of 
electric cookstoves and ranges in this market rose from a value of 
$23,733 in 1928 to $29,209 in 1929, while the value of our sales of 
other domestic cooldng and heatmg devices increased fiom $36,210 
m 1928 to $49,688 in 1929 Electiic hot plates and giiddles are 
popular in hotels and restaurants, and in those localities where rates 
for electricity are low, electrical cooking apphances aie slowly but 
steadily gaimng ground, offering competition to kerosene cookstoves 

The maiket for gas cookstoves and ranges is confined to a few towns 
along the border which obtam their gas supply from the adjacent 
American towns and from the city of Monterrey, which has a gas 
plant Monterrey has only about 600 consumers of gas, a number 
which is indicative of the small market existmg there foi gas cookmg 
and heatmg apphances Ciudad Juarez, across the line from El Paso, 
Nuevo Laredo, across from Laredo, and Nogales, across the border 
from the American town of the same name, are the Mexican border 
towns where manufactured gas is obtamable Exports of gas cook- 
stoves, ranges, and water heaters from the Umted States to Mexico 
were valued at $27,472 m 1929, as compared with $30,835 m 1928 

The following table shows the value of exports of cookmg and heat- 
mg apphances from the United States to Mexico from 1924 to 1929 


United States Exports op Cooking and Heating Appliances to Mexico 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Goal and, wood burning cookstoves and ranges 

Heating stoves and warm-air furnaces 

$03, 1Q5 

7 m 
10, 3SS 
19, 953 

$108, 714 
8,410 
40, 609 
28, 573 

$81, 669 
9, 688 
20, 267 
31,881 

$68, 173 
7, 177 
24,976 
37, 920 

$60,943 

15,406 

30,835 

$72,377 

12,359 

27,472 

Gas stoves, ranges, and water beaters 

Oil and gasoline stoves 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

54, 66b 
34, 547 
21,452 
13, 206 

83, 612 
34,462 
22,822 
22, 609 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges 





Parts of stoves and ranges 

"14,138 
20, 120 
62, 862 

32, 258 
21,441 
89, 095 

21, 088 
13, 660 
84, 838 

17,825 
13, 171 
77,074 

House beating boilers and radiators 

Domestic electric cookmg and heatmg devices 

Electric cookstoves and ranges 

23,733 
36, 210 

29, 209 
49,688 

Other domestic heating and cooking devices 





Total 





198, 222 

327, 100 

262,891 

246,316 

290, 998 

354, 610 
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The entire Mexican demand for cooking and heatmg apphances is 
supphed by imports, with the exception of the ^^rapido’^ water heater 
and charcoal brazieis which are manufactured in the country Of 
the imports, it is estimated that the United States supphes at least 
96 per cent, while France and Germany each supply about 2 per 
cent American sales of coolang and heating apphances could pos- 
sibly be stimulated to some extent by active advertismg and sales 
promotion, but the market possibihties are limited by the relatively 
low purchasmg power of the large majority of the population and by 
the fact that those m a position to buy imported goods do not take 
any great interest m the kmd of cookmg equipment which their 
servants use The mcreasmg cost of charcoal and wood should tend 
to increase the demand for kerosene and gasoline cooking and heatmg 
apphances, as petroleum products are easily obtamable in most parts 
of Mexico 

DISTRIBUTORS 

The wholesale haidware or machinery dealer with traveling sales- 
men covermg the territory allotted them is pi ob ably the most desir- 
able agent foi cookmg and heatmg apphances m Mexico Hardware 
dealers, certam machmery houses, and the general stores m the 
smaller towns are also outlets for cooking and heatmg apphances 
Some American manufacturers also cover the Mexican territory 
through commission agents who sohcit orders on a commission basis 

CREDIT TERMS 

The usual quotations given to the Mexican trade m cookmg and 
heatmg appliances by Ameiican and European manufacturers are 
fob factory, f a s port of embarkation, or c i f border pomts or 
ports of entry Credit teiins vary, but to well-estabhshed firms 30 
to 90 day drafts agamst documents may be granted To unlmown 
firms or to those of uncertain financial standing cash with the order 
prevents many difficulties of collection m the future The practice 
of some firms is to ask part cash with the order and accept a draft for 
30 to 90 days for the balance 

ALLOTMENT OF SALES TERRITORY 

A satisfactory division of the Mexican sales territory is one of the 
most difficult problems that confronts the American manufacturer 
selhng in that market Frequently general agents located in Mexico 
City desire to have the whole countiy assigned to them, but m most 
mstances this does not prove very satisfactory, as it is hardly possible 
for them to cover all of Mexico, which is about one-fourth the size 
of the United States and lacks highly developed routes of travel 
If the agent located m Mexico City endeavors to work the field by 
appomtmg subagents, these do not take the proper mterest m pushing 
a line as they have to spht commissions with the central agent Also, 
if stocks are to be earned, one representative for the whole country 
is not practical, as transportation charges to other pomts m Mexico 
are high Probably the most satisfactory manner of covering the 
market is to divide Mexico into four commercial districts with agents 
in the followmg cities 

(a) Mexico City, to cover the central part of Mexico, mcludmg the 
cities of Puebla, Vera Cruz, Queretaro, Celaya, and Oaxaca This 
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IS the most important district from a commercial standpoint, as here 
are centered the bulk oi the population and a large percentage of 
the purchasmg power of the country 

(6) Monterrey, m the State of Nuevo Leon, to cover that State and 
the States of Coahuila, Tamaiilipas, and part of Chihuahua, com- 
prismg what is generally Imown as the northern district of Mexico 
The Mexican States lymg just across the bolder from the United 
States are supplied imported goods to a very large extent by the job- 
bers located on the American side of the Ime m the cities of Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, El Paso, and Nogales Because of this practice very 
often the American manufacturer feels that he is not gettmg the 
results he should from his representative in the northern district, 
while actually the market is bemg supplied with his product through 
Amencan jobbers 

(c) Merida, m the State of Yucatan, is the commercial center for 
that State and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec This section of Mexico 
IS much cut off from the rest of the country and foi shipment of goods 
is nearer to the United States from the standpomt of time than it is 
to Mexico City 

{d) Guadalajara, m the State of Jalisco, is generally considered to 
be the best distributmg center foi the west coast of Mexico as far 
north as the city of Mazatlan, Smaloa The State of Sonora, the 
northern part of Smaloa, mcludmg the town of Cuhacan, and part of 
Chihuahua can probably be best bandied from Nogales or El Paso 
The penmsula of Lower California is sparsely settled and is not of 
great commercial importance 

, CENTRAL AMERICA 

Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division 

As the per capita purchasmg power m the Central Amencan 
Republics IS not high theie is no widespread demand theie for cook- 
ing apphances, and because of the tiopical climate there is practically 
no market foi heating equipment except a few of water heaters 
Even though the Cential American market for coolong appliances 
is small, it holds its own from yeai to yeai and duiing the past six yeais 
has shown steady gams, as evidenced by the fact that during 1924 
total exports of heatmg and coolung apphances fiom the Umted States 
to this area weie valued at about $140,000 while dming 1929 they 
reached a value of $218,125 

The Republic of Panama is oui best aU-iound market in this group 
for cooking and heatmg appliances and m this bulletm is considered 
sepal ately Furthermoie, Panama is the only couniiy m Centi al Amer- 
ica where manufactured gas is available, and is theiefoie the only one 
of these Republics wheie gas stoves, ranges, and watei heateis aie in 
demand The United States expoits each yeai a few gas stoves and 
water heateis to the othei Republics ol Cential Ameiica, but these 
are evidently intended for use in connection with piivate gas supphes, 
as theie are no public gas supplies m Honduras, British Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Salvadoi 

Chaicoal is the most common fuel for coolong throughout Cential 
America It is used by the poor people m small biaziers and by the 
more prosperous m built-m stoves having three or foui charcoal grates 
over which the cooking vessels aie placed After charcoal, wood is 

7947-~30 3 
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the most popular fuel Exports of wood-buinmg cookstoves and 
ranges fioin the Umted States to Central America amount to about 
$35,000 annually and aie the most important single item in the ex- 
ports of cooking and heating appliances to that area Costa Rica 
and Hondiiias aie the laigest Cential American importeis of wood- 
buinmg cookstoves and ranges from the United States 

Kerosene cookstoves aie steadily gainmg in popularity, as evi- 
denced by the fact that exports of these from the United States to 
Central Ameiica mcreascd fiom a value of about $5,000 in 1924 to 
moie than $25,000 m 1929 For this land of stove Panama is our 
best custoniei, accounting for about 60 pei cent of such exports from 
the Umted States to the Central American Republics during 1929 
The gromng use of gasoline cookstoves is shown by the fact that the 
value of Ameiican sales to this area increased from about $2,000 in 
1928 to some $5,000 duimg 1929 

Electric cookstoves, ranges, and other domestic electric heatmg 
and coolang devices are also gammg in popularity, as shown by the 
fact that the Umted States during 1929 sold about $95,000 worth of 
such eqiupment to Central Amenca, as compared with $37,000 dunng 
1924 In this group of countries Guatemala is the best markeCfor 
American electrical cooking and heating equipment, having jmported 
from the Umted States $21,438 worth of electric cookstoves and 
ranges m 1929, and $15,213 w^oith of othei domestic electnc cooking 
and heatmg devices After Guatemala, Panama, and Costa Rica are 
the American manufactureis' best customers in this group for domestic 
electnc cookmg and heatmg devices, having purchased in the Umted 
States some $30,000 and $16,000 worth, respectively, dunng 1929 

The large Aniencan fruit compames opeiatmg m Central Amenca 
and the Canal Zone authorities, who purchase through their ofl&ces 
located m the Umted States, sell through their commissanes a very 
considerable quantity of American goods, so that frequently figures 
showing the imports of these countnes from the Umted States do 
not give a correct idea of the amount of goods a repiesentative of an 
Amencan manufacturer located there should sell. A substantial por- 
tion of the potential market m Central Amenca is composed of em- 
ployees of the large Amencan frint compames operatmg there and 
of those working for the Panama Canal, who purchase nearly all 
imported goods through the commissanes maintained by these organ- 
izations 

The foUowmg table shows value of exports of cookmg and heatmg 
apphances (except oil burners) from the Umted States to the Central 
Amencan countnes for the years 1924 to 1929 
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Value op United States Exports op Cooking and Heating Equipment to 

Central America 


Country 

Wood 
and coal 
burning 
cook 
stores 
and 
ranges 

Keiosene 

cook 

stoves 

and 

ranges 

Gasolme 

cook- 

stoves 

and 

langes 

Gas 
stoves, 
ranges, 
and hot 
water 
heateis 

Parts of 
stoves 
and 
ranges 

Electric 

stoves 

and 

ranges 

Other 
electric 
cooking 
and beat- 
ing ap 
pliances 

Total (cil 
huiners 
6\cepted) 

British Honduias 









1924 

$1, 214 

$820 



$372 


$418 

$2,830 

1925 

1 416 

1, 452 



'454 


4b 

3, 3bS 

1926,.- 

863 

l' 532 



1, 213 


385 

3, 993 

1927— 

1,323 

l', 178 



312 


400 

3, 213 

1928 

'501 

1 , 499 

$16 


367 

$43 

131 

2, 557 

1929 

581 

1 875 


509 

154 

3, 119 

Costa Rica 








1924 


241 



134 


1, 944 

8, 9b9 

1925 

9, 500 

1, 32S 



2, 125 


3^871 

10 830 

1926- 

10, 644 

4' 972 



1 210 


3 ', 747 

20 573 

1927 

12 33b 

2^511 



1, 107 


6, 076 

22 030 

192S 

13, 489 

608 

CbS 



1, 914 

4, 107 

3,803 

24, 589 

1929 

9,182 

621 

959 


2,053 

8,972 

7,267 

29 054 

Guatemala 





1924 

5, 265 

1,154 



538 


14, 929 

21, 8Si» 

1925 

3, 517 

' 191 



2, 747 


9, 110 

15 565 

192b 

5 , 607 

230 



' 900 


24 ' 4 U 

31, 231 

1927 

7,686 

904 



1, 2S0 


33 ' 903 

43 ; 773 

1928 

4' 972 

913 

494 


'374 

IS, 460 

12 943 

38 15b 

1929 

1, 989 

2,037 

485 


1,234 

21,438 

15, 213 

42,396 

Honduras 





1924 

11, 813 

1,875 



2. 420 


2, 091 

18 , 799 

1925 

7, 999 

1, 397 



2,464 


6 625 

18 485 

1926 

6, 449 

1,574 



3, 367 


6,785 

18 175 

1927 

3 701 

702 



1, 570 


4 475 

10 448 

1928 

7, 294 

1, 173 

75 ' 


3, 264 

989^ 

2 129 

14, 924 

1929-. 

10, 014 

1 918 

188 


2, 316 

1, 856 

2,409 

19, 301 

Nicaragua 




* 1924 

7,366 

742 



1,047 


269 

9, 424 

1925 

7,563 

880 



1,609 


327 

10 379 

1926 

5, 723 

348 



949 


676 

7, 701 

1927 

5, 860 

2,467 



1, 484 


844 

10 655 

1928 

6, 979 

1, 773 

237 


1, 633 

63b 

293 

11, 551 

1929- 

7,612 

2,450 

527 


1, 190 

4,630 

1,257 

17, 666 

Panama 




1924 - 

1, 873 

5, 431 


$35, 409 

6,796 


15, 172 

64, 681 

1925 

4,480 

10, 509 


19, 650 

15, 882 


17, 676 

68, 197 

1926 

1, 583 

9,838 


13, 342 

15, 437 


27, 007 

67, 207 

1927 

2 287 

15 602 


17, 622 

15, 927 


20, 933 

72, 371 

1928 

2,612 

9,638 

481 

27, 327 

22 793 

5,091 

8, 164 

76, lOG 

1929— 

2,182 

15, 038 

3,206 

32, 048 

18, 101 

11, 626 

18, 824 

101, 025 

Salvador 









1924 

1 537 

65 



338 


1,523 

3 453 

1925 — 

1, 697 

815 



271 


1, 139 

3, 822 

1926 

897 

1, 256 



356 


2,765 ' 

5,274 

1927 

401 

1,452 



653 


2,052 

4 558 

1928 — 

1 004 

2, 117 



622 

264 

649 

4, 556 

1929 

1,427 

1,464 

63 


612 

671 

1, 427 

5, 564 


Gas stoves, langes, and watei heaters were omitted from the 
foregomg table, except foi exports to Panama, as the latter is the 
only country in this group where manufactured gas is available 
No separate classification was given to gasolme stoves and langes 
prior to 1928, and these are mcluded under keiosene cookstoves 
and ranges Prior to 1928 electric cookstoves and ranges aie 
included with electric heating and cooking devices, so that it is only 
subsequent to 1927 that any figures aie available showing the exports 
of such stoves and ranges from the United States 

The best markets m this group are Panama, Guatemala, Costa 
Kica, and Honduras, while sales of cooking and heating apphances 
to British Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador are relatively unim- 
portant 



Tlie best distributois m Cential America for cooking appliances 
aie kaidwaie dealeis and geneial impoiting houses The usual and 
geneial ciedit teims granted to purchaseis of such eqmpmeiit are 
fiom 30 to 90 days^ sight diaft, and c i f quotations are generally 
piefeiied on this type of merchanchse 

PANAMA 

Fred C Rogers, Clerk to Commercial Attach^, Panama City 

The Republic of Panama has a population of some 460,000 and 
offers a faiily good maiket for cooking and heating appliances 
Because of the tiopical climate theie is no demand lor house-heatmg 
devices and only a limited demand for water heaters The purchasmg 
powei of the majoiity of the people is low and they aie not able to biiy 
impoited coolong appliances to any great extent The most usual 
method of cookmg among the masses is upon chaicoal braziers or 
over open fires Fiequently a 5-gallon kerosene tm is used as a 
braziei, this bemg looked upon as a very satisfactoiy cookstove 
Our total expoits of coolong and heating appliances to Panama 
durmg 1929 were valued at a little more than $101,000 
Manufactuied gas is available m Panama City and Colon, and the 
use of gas water heaters and cookstoves is now becommg more 
common in the better-class homes m these cities The gas com- 
pames sell stoves, ranges, and water heaters on the mstallment plan 
and are the chief outlets for this land of equipment Durmg 1929 
the United States exported gas -water heateis and ranges valued at 
$32,048 to Panama, these accounting foi about 30 pei cent of all 
Ameiican exports of heating and cooking appliances to that country* 
It is estimated that some 6,000 gas cookstoves are m use in Panama, 
the principal useis bemg the North Ameiicans residmg there 
The market for kerosene cookstoves in Panama is found among 
those people who have progressed beyond cooking with charcoal, 
but who can not yet afford to purchase or use gas for cookmg There 
IS also some demand for such stoves m the mtenor districts where 
gas IS not available, but at best the number of people hvmg m small 
towns and rural districts m the Repubhc is not great The United 
States sold this market durmg 1929 kerosene cookstoves and ranges 
valued at $15,038, as compared with sales amountmg to $9,638 dur- 
mg the preceding year American gasoline cookstoves are gaimng in 
popularity m Panama, as shown by a substantial gam m sales of 
such stoves during 1929, these havmg been valued at $3,206 during 
that vear as compared with less than $500 m 1928 
The mcreasmg populaiity of electric cookstoves and ranges m 
Panama is demonstrated by the fact that Umted States exports of 
such stoves to that country rose from a value of $5,091 in 1928 to 
$11,626 in 1929 Our sales of other domestic electric coolong and 
heating apphances to that market increased from $8,164 m 1928 to 
$18,824 in 1929 Panama also buys from the Umted States a con- 
siderable quantity of parts for stoves and ranges, these purchases 
durmg 1929 were valued at $18,101, and were made up chiefly of 
parts for gas stoves and ranges, as the number of coal and wood 
burmng ranges m use m the Repubhc is not laige 
Panama City and Colon, at opposite ends of the Canal, are the two 
most important distributmg centers m the Repubhc of Panama 
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Panama City leads m commercial impoitance and as a distributing 
center for interior towns and villages Sales m the Canal Zone^ which 
IS controlled by the Umted States, are of considerable importance 
and also affect to a certain extent the sales in the Kepubhc of Panama 
The Canal Zone authorities pm chase all imported goods through 
their puichasing branches located in New Yoik, Washington, and 
San Fiancisco, and sell all lands of goods through their commissaries 
to those persons employed in connection with the operation and 
maintenance of the Panama Canal The Canal Zone authorities 
have made ariangements with the local gas companies whereby these 
are allowed to supply the entiie demand for gas ranges and cookstoves 
and water heaters, the Government organization refiaimng from their 
importation and sale Panama Canal employees get all supphes 
through the stores maintained by the Panama Canal Zone authori- 
ties, who impoit goods free of duty, so that the market created by the 
needs of such employees, which are quite numerous, is m the nature 
of a domestic rather than a foreign market, and should not be con- 
sidered when estimating the possibihties of Panama as an export 
field 

The usual credit terms given importers of coolang and heatmg 
apphances m Panama are 30 to 60 day sight draft C i f quo- 
tations are customary and aie pi ef erred There is no local manu- 
facture of cooking and heating apphances, and the Umted States 
supphes practically the entire demand The best distributois for 
cookmg apphances are the hardware dealers, most of whom do a 
direct importmg business 


WEST INDIES 

Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division 

The upper class of the population of the West Indies is made up 
of a lew planteis, mei chants, piofessional men, and Government 
officials, while the lower classes mclude a laige number of agricultural 
woikers and day laborers The puichasmg power of the latter groups 
is not high and it is only among the upper classes that theie is any 
maiket for cooking and heatmg apphances Domestic servants are 
easily obtamable, at relatively low wages, and any housevufe who 
IS in the maiket foi impoited coolang and heatmg appliances has 
servants to do all housewoik, therefore is not paiticulaity mteiested 
in buying expensive equipment to be used by seivants who very 
probably would not take pioper care of it 

Charcoal is the usual fuel employed foi coolong throughout the 
islands, being used by the pool people in small braziers and by the 
more prospeious classes m built-m stoves Wood is also widely used 
for coolang in stoves and on open hearths, the lattei system bemg 
employed extensively by the poorei people in the country districts 
Kerosene and gasoline stoves are supplanting chaicoal and wood 
burneis to some extent and are steadily gammg m popularity Elec- 
trical coolang and heatmg appliances aie also findmg a gro'wmg 
demand Theie is no need for house-heatmg appliances, as the cli- 
mate of the islands is tiopical, and there is only a limited demand for 
water heaters 

The next table shows the value of expoits of coolang and heatmg 
appliances from the United States to the Caribbean gioup, which is 
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composed of the follo\saiig islands and coimtiies — the Beimiidas, the 
Bai dados, Jamaica, Tiinidad and Tobago, other Biitish West Indies, 
Dominican Eepcblic, Dutch West Indies, Fiench West Indies, Haiti, 
and the Viigin Islands of the United States Cuba and Porto Rico 
aie not included as they aie being given separate considei ation 

United States Exports op Cooking and Heating Appliances to the Lesser 

West Indies 


Article 

1924 

1 

' 1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

V ood and coal burning stoves and ranges 

Gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters .. 

$9, 606 
3, 706 
16, 663 

$11, 260 
6, 186 
24, 581 

$10, 116 
4,315 
25,907 

$10, 315 
5,874 
34,879 

$13, 022 
3, 726 

$6, 801 
18, 661 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

26, 259 
7,783 
20, 325 

13, 360 
12, 536 

32,984 
7,688 
24, 747 

9, 802 
15, 767 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges 





Parts of stoves and ranges ’ 

"il, 712 
7,685 

17, 474 ^ 
9, 561 1 

16, 634 
12, 551 

18, 773 
20, 262 

Pomestic electric heatmg and cooking devices ' 

Electric ranges 

Other electric domestic heating and cooking devices 





Total 





61,272 

69, 062 

69, 623 

90, 103 

97, 001 

116, 330 



The foregomg countries represent what might be termed the lesser 
markets of the West Indies, while Cuba and Poito Rico, which are 
bemg given mdividual consideration, might be considered as the major 
West Indian markets Although none of the smaller markets are 
of any great importance mdmdually, the aggregate amount of 
cookmg and heating apphances sold to these is not unimportant 
Furthermore, it is a growmg market, as evidenced by the fact that 
exports of such appliances from the Umted States to this group 
mcreased from about $51,000 m 1924 to more than $116,000 in 1929. 
This increase came about gi adually, and it is believed that it wiU be 
niamtamed 

Of this group the Bermudas are one of the largest buyers of coal and 
wood burning stoves, purchasing from the Umted States durmg 1929 
some $1,500 worth of such stoves, also about $13,000 worth of parts 
of stoves 

Exports of gas stoves and ranges from the Umted States to the 
lesser maikets of the West Indies increased from a value of about 
$4,000 in 1928 to $18,551 m 1929, of these expoits the Netherland 
West Indies took more than 50 per cent of total There are no pubhc 
gas companies operatmg m these islands, and the stoves purchased 
must have been for use in connection vuth private gas supplies 

Exports of kerosene and gasohne cookstoves from the Umted States 
to this group made up the most important item under coolang and 
heatmg apphances and amounted to some $40,000 durmg 1929 
Kerosene stoves accounted for about $33,000 and gasoline stoves for 
about $7,000, sales of these latter have not shown any mcrease as 
compared with the preceding year Among these markets the 
Bermudas, the Netherland West Indies, and the Domimcan Repubhc 
have been the largest importers of kerosene and gasolme cookstoves 
from the Umted States 

Exports of electiic cookmg and heating devices from the United 
States to this group mcreased from a value of $7,585 in 1924 to more 
than $25,000 durmg 1929 Durmg 1929 the Dominican Repubhc 
was our best market m this group for such devices, buying from 
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American manufactmers some S5,400 worth of domestic electric 
cookmg and heating devices and accounting for about 30 per cent of 
total United States exports to these maikets 

REPRESENTATION AND CREDIT TERMS 

Theie is lelatively little intercommumcation between the moie 
impoitant islands of the West Indies and it is best to appoint an 
agent m each island, as it is not feasible for one dealer to cover 
several of the islands except those m the Windward and Leeward 
groups The market in none of the islands is laige enough to justify 
the appointment of more than one agent for each island or group 
The designation of agents in the follovung towns is consideied to be 
the best method of coveimg the terntoiy under consideration— 
Hamilton, Bermuda, to take care of those islands, Nassau, m the 
Bahamas, to cover that group, the city of Santo Domingo to cover 
the Doimmcan Republic and Haiti, and WiUemstad, Curacao, for the 
Dutch West Indies The islands of Trmidad and Tobago, the Wind- 
ward and Leeward islands, which mclude the French West Indies, 
and the Barbados can be taken care of by an agent located at Port 
of Spam, Trimdad, or at Bridgetown, Barbados The advantage of 
havmg an agent located at Port of Spam, Trinidad, is that he can 
also work the Ormoco Basin, as this section of Venezuela does most 
of its tradmg through Trimdad The maiket for cooking and 
heatmg apphances m the Virgm Islands of the Umted States is very 
small and can be handled usually from Poito Rico 

Sales to any island of the Windward and Leeward group or the 
French West Indies are not large, but sales to aU of these together are 
of some importance Accordmg to the statistical classification of 
exports from the Umted States, the Bahamas, the British Virgin 
Islands, and aU the British islands of the Wmdward and Leeward 
group (Barbados not mcluded) are classified as Other British West 
Indies,” and these durmg 1928 imported some $17,000 worth of 
heating and cookmg eqmpment from the Umted States 

Credit terms vary, but the usual practice is to giant from 60 to 
90 days^ sight on sales of cookmg and heatmg apphances in the 
Caribbean area C i f quotations aie desirable, but fob port of 
embarkation are acceptable 

About the only means of advertising m the lesser Caribbean 
markets is through the daily press, as there are no trade publications 
or magazmes pubhshed there havmg a wide circulation Correspond- 
ence addressed to persons residing m the Dommican Repubhc should 
be m Spanish, if possible, unless it is known that English is acceptable 
The rest of the islands, except the French West Indies, Haiti, and the 
Netherland West Indies, use the English language, and even m the 
Netherland West Indies letters m English are understood, as this is 
very largely the language of commerce there 

CUBA 

O. R, Strackbein, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Habana 

Cuba offers a fair market for American cookmg and heatmg apph- 
ances, our sales of such equipment to that country havmg averaged 
around $200,000 aimually durmg the last six years The Cuban 
market is subject to sharp fluctuations, for when sugar is sellmg well 
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everybody buys heavily, and when it is down no one buys anything 
except the absolute necessities 

As the climate is tropical theie is no demand for house-heating 
equipment, but there is a fair demand for water heaters m the city of 
Habana, where manufactured gas is available The most widely used 
fuel foi coolang is chaicoal, which is burned in biaziers, in built-in 
grates, and m ovens Charcoal is comparatively cheap and competes 
successfully even with manufactured gas m Habana as a cookmg fuel 
in the other Cuban cities chaicoal is used almost to the exclusion of 
other fuels for cookmg 

The following table shows the value of exports of cooking and 
heatmg apphances, except oil burners, from the Umted States to Cuba 
from 1924 to 1929 

United States Exports op Cooking and Heating Appliances to Cuba 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Wood and coal burning cooksto\ es and ranges 

Gas stoves, ranges and water heaters 

Oil and gasoline sto\ es _ 

Kerosene eookstoc es and ranges 

$23, 948 
94, 246 
23, 273 

$28, 672 
92, 473 
33, 420 

$20,409 
108,206 1 
26,170 

$15,260 

72,785 

10,213 

$11, 169 
39, 956 

$11,116 

23,822 

17, 206 
12, 563 
23, 652 

"7, 063 
20,355 

8, 306 
4,319 
25, 491 

13,448 
18, 408 

Gasoline cookstoves and ran^s 





Parts of sto^ es and ranges- 

'30”00& 
57, 561 

40, 816 
108, 466 

44, 898' 
53, 163 

’§6, '767' 
45,389 

Electric domestic cookmg and heatmg devices 

Electric ranges - 

other electric domestic heating and cookmg devices . 

Total--- - 

_ 





229, 037 

303, 846 

252, 846 

180, 414 

131,964 

104, 910 


Wood and coal burning cookstoves and ranges are not widely used 
throughout Cuba, as this type of equipment is not well adapted to 
the hot climate there Even very small Cuban villages have bakenes, 
where all the bread consumed locally is baked, and these bakeries 
wiU also bake meats for customers when this is desiied The rest of 
Cuban coolang consists of fiying or boiling, which in most instances 
can be done efficiently* over chaicoal or, in the lural distiicts, over 
wood burned on an open hearth 

One of the most impoitant items in United States exports of 
cookmg and heatmg apphances to Cuba is gas stoves, ranges and 
water heaters, sales of which amounted to almost $24,000 duiing 
1929, or some 20 pei cent of the total exports of cookmg and heating 
apphances from the United States to that country There are said 
to be some 17,000 consumers of manufactured gas in the city of 
Habana, and some 700 users of gas sold in drums in the city of 
Matanzas These are the only two cities where there is any demand 
for gas-burmng equipment, as gas is not obtainable elsewhere in 
Cuba 

Kerosene and gasoline stoves aie rapidly gaming in popularity and 
are supplantmg chaicoal-burmng equipment in the suburbs of 
Habana, m othei Cuban cities, and m rural districts where manu- 
factured gas IS not available Gasohne stoves have met with con- 
siderable popularity m this market, as evidenced by the fact that 
exports of these from the Umted States to Cuba were valued at 
$4,319, compared with $8,306 for exports of kerosene stoves In 
most markets sales of kerosene stoves are many times greater than 
those of gasoline Alcohol stoves have also been popular where alcohol 
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is cheap, but sales of these dechne with any increase in the puce of 
the fuel they consume It is believed that possibly some of the stoves 
impoited as gasohne stoves were used with alcohol as a fuel 

Sales of Ameiican domestic electrical cooking and heating devices 
reached consideiable pioportions during 1925 but have declmed since 
that date Competition m all types of electrical equipment in Cuba, 
both between various American manufacture! s and with European 
producers of such equipment, has been veiy active and most of the 
Cuban dealers are overstocked with domestic electrical appliances 
Electricity m most of the Cuban towns is expensive, making the 
operation of electiical appliances somewhat costly For the last six 
yeais the annual average of Ameiican sales of electric domestic 
coolang and heatmg appliances was around $54,000 while such sales 
during 1929 dechned to about $32,000 
The American manufacturer of coolang and heating equipment 
meets with httle competition from the Euiopean manufacture! except 
in small coolang equipment using kerosene, gasohne, and alcohol, and 
in the field of small electric heatmg and coolang devices 

American export statistics occasionally show a considerable number 
of house-heating boilers and radiators as exported to Cuba, but it is 
beheved that these are boilers to be used for industrial purposes, as 
houses in Cuba do not have central heating plants and there is no 
need for such heatmg, even durmg the wmter months 

The most effective method of seUing heatmg and cookmg eqmp- 
ment in Cuba is by '•appomting an exclusive agent for the whole 
island, a dealer who will be m a position to cany stock and who has 
travelers covermg the island 

Usual credit terms are from 60 to 90 days’ sight It is customary 
to make c i f quotations but these are not indispensable The daily 
press and magazmes with local circulation are good advertismg me- 
diums in Cuba Most agents Expect to be supphed with advertismg 
material, such as descriptive hteiature and cliches, and m some 
instances an advertismg allowance is asked for 

PORTO RICO 

Assistant Trade Commissioner J R McKey, San Juan 

The Porto Rican market for cookmg and heatmg apphances is 
limited by the relatively smaU per capita purchasmg power of the 
population Smce the climate is tropical there is no demand for 
house-heatmg devices and only a limited demand for water heaters 
for domestic purposes The market is entuely donunated by Ameri- 
can cookmg and heatmg apphances, as none are manufactured 
locally, noi are any imported from any foreign country It is esti- 
mated that the total sales of cookmg and heatmg apphances, including 
electric stoves, ranges, and other domestic electric coolang and heat- 
mg apphances m Porto Rico amount to some $80,000 aimually 

Charcoal is the cheapest and most easily available fuel and is used 
very extensively for cookmg In the homes of the poor people this 
fuel is used m a small braziei , sometimes a tm can is made to serve 
as a brazier In the homes of more piosperous Porto Rican famihes 
the budt-m tile-covered box contaimng three or foui charcoal grates 
is used for cookmg Because of the mcreasing cost of charcoal 
caused by the growmg scarcity of wood, from winch it is made, this 

7947—30 4 
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fuel IS giving way to others^ chiefly kerosene, in the cities However, 
charcoal will long prevail in the interior, not only in the rural districts 
but m the tovuis, as many town residents, even in San Juan and Ponce, 
the largest cities, oivn mountain lands and allow their tenants to burn 
chaicoal on a shaie basis, the owner being thus supplied with fuel 
mthout any cash outlaw 

Porto Ricans are quick to adopt any thmg new and are deterred from 
usmg more modem cooking devices, as well as other modern equip- 
ment for the household, first, by the lack of means and next, by the 
fact that the household work, even m many poor famihes, is largely 
done by servants The housewife is not mclined to provide the con- 
veniences for seivants that she would desire if she were domg the 
work herself, moreovei, such convemences often deteriorate rapidly 
through careless use by servants In spite of this there is a constant 
and steady mcrease m the use of modern ranges usmg gas, kerosene, 
and electricity Gas is available m the two largest towns, San Juan 
and Ponce, and m these gas stoves and water heaters are steadily 
gammg ground The use of kerosene cookstoves as a substitute for 
charcoal burners is increasing m all parts of the island, but chiefly m 
those towns where gas is not available Very few gasoline cookstoves 
have been sold, though there is one stove on the market which is 
advertised to bum eithei keiosene or gasohne Electric and gas 
water heaters aie gammg m popularity, and the use of all kmds of 
electrical cooking equipment is on the mcrease 

The electnc power and gas companies, and a number of hardware 
and general stores, handle heatmg and cookmg appliances The gas 
and electric companies sell such equipment on the mstallment plan, 
while the merchants sell upon an easy-payment system which amounts 
to the same thing The maiket for gas ranges is practically controlled 
by the gas companies, and it would be difficult to compete with them 
on this hne, but it should be readily possible to enter the market for 
kerosene cookstoves and ranges, as no one organization has any 
advantage m this hne 

Any part oi Porto Rico can be easily reached from San Juan, the 
commercial center of the island There is not a sufficiently large 
demand for cookmg and heating apphances to make it worth while 
for a dealer to push an article uruess he has the whole territory The 
hardware stores, general merchandismg houses, and department 
stores m Porto Rico are the most satisfactory distributors for cooking 
and heatmg apphances, as they are wholesalers and retailers as well 
as direct importers and sell to the retail trade both m the towns where 
they are located and m other towns of the island 

The usual terms given to Porto Rican importers of cookmg and 
heating apphances are 60 days, with 2 per cent discount for cash 
withm 10 days of receipt of goods 

ARGENTINA 

Charles H Ducote, Assistant Trade Commissioner* Buenos Aires 

Although different sections of Argentma vary widely m chmate, 
those regions in which the population is most highly concentrated, 
such as Buenos Aires Province and the southern part of the Province 
of Santa Fe, are m the Temperate Zone In this section the penod 
duxmg which atmospheric conditions are such as to require artificial 
heating of some kmd for comfort normally begms about the middle 
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oi end of May and lasts until about the beginning of October, or 
about foui and one-half months Durmg these wmter months the 
relative humidity of the an is veiy high, especially duimg June and 
July, and, therefore, although the tempeiatuie rarely, if ever, drops 
to the freezmg pomt, the Ingh humidity makes the cold damp and 
penetrating, and makes aitificial heating most desiiable 

Some yeais ago the idea prevailed that the climate of Argentina 
was very tempeiate and its winteis mild, and that theie was no leal 
need for aitificial heatmg, and, moieover, that aitificially heated air 
constituted a menace to health, and hence should be avoided As 
a result, it was customary in those days foi the people to beai the 
discomfoit of the cold and dampness which characteiize At gen tine 
winters In recent years conditions have changed gieatly, and to-day 
a veiy progressive attitude prevails toward the adoption of new 
devices, mnovations, and ideas, makmg for greater comfoit m the 
homes, ofl&ces, and amusement centers 

UNITED STATE EXPORTS 

The followmg table shows exports of cooking and heatmg appliances 
from the United States to Aigentma fiom 1924 to 1929 


United States Exports of Cooking and Heating Appliances to Argentina, 

1924-1929 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal and wood burning cookstoves and ranges. 

Heating stoves and warm air furnaces 

$21, 586 
6, 471 
995 

12,218 

$34, 248 
5. 109 
5,887 
12, 175 

$17, 394 
1,961 
4. 464 
40, 380 

$18, 684 
844 
12, 283 
19, 153 

$24, 471 
3,269 
58, 189 

$15, 610 
1, 387 
45, 225 

Gas stoves, ranges, and water beaters 

Oil and gasolme stoves 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

10, 619 
10, 218 
7, 439 
9,028 

76, 741 
4,722 
11,783 
3, 685 

Gasoline cookstoves and ran^ 





Parts of stoves and ranges 

8 , 201 
865 
54, 3S4 

8,702 
14, 875 
71, 873 

6 , 711 
3,510 
137, 602 

"‘ 9 , ‘ass' 

1 35,242 
117, 468 

House-beatmg boilers and radiators 

Domestic electric cooling and heating de\ices 

Electric cookstoves and ranges _ 

7,032 
49, 105 

17, 456 
50, 864 

other domestic electric cooking and heating devices -- 





Total 





104, 720 

152,869 

212, 012 

213, 057 

179, 370 

227, 373 



Kerosene cook stoves and ranges make up the largest smgle item 
in United States exports to Argentma, electrical cookmg and heatmg 
devices take second place, though our sales of these latter have shown 
a declme duimg recent years 

N NATURE OF THE MARKET 

In studying the Aigentme market for household cookmg and 
heating apphances and related eqmpment, it is well to bear in mind 
that in the middle and upper classes household work and cookmg are 
usually done by servants, and httle or no attention is given by their 
employers to modern heatmg and coolong apphances which may 
lessen the expenditure of effort, which are economical m the use of 
fuel, and which have devices foi the automatic regulation of cookmg 
and heatmg Cooks themselves, if they have any preference, usually 
prefer the simple, sturdy, old-fashioned stoves and heaters which are 
famihar to them Stoves with dehcate paits and mtncate controls 
are undesirable, as they are easily broken by clumsy and careless 
servants 
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However, m the majoiity of homes household tasks, such as coolang 
and tending to heatmg eqiupment, usually devolve upon members 
of the household Hme, also, eqiupment m use is simple in con- 
sti notion, and puce is generally the determinmg factor favoring the 
pill chase of one piece oi apparatus as against another 

All the common fuels aie available m Argentina, but coal and wood 
are most generally used m cookmg and heating, gas is used but to a 
much smallei extent Coal muist be impoited, and is usually brought 
m from the United Khiigdom Pnces in the local maiket lange fiom 
$10 a ton foi Garclift coal to $13 50 for the so-called Glasgow coal 
Anthracite is quoted at almost $21 a ton Kerosene is produced 
locally as well as impoited The local product is sold at retail at 
about $1 90 per 5-gallon can, as agamst $2 to $2 15 for the imported 
product 

GENERAL HEATING INSTALLATIONS 

A substantial inciease has been noted dunng the past two oi three 
years m the installation of central heating plants m apartment 
houses and in the modern ofiice bmldmgs which are being constructed 
m the business centers of the larger cities Formerly such buildings 
were erected with no provision w^hatever for heating of any land, but 
now a laige proportion of new buildings of these types are eqmpped 
with heating plants (usually steam plants) as a matter of course. 
There have been a few installations m office bmldmgs m the city of 
Buenos Aires of up-to-date systems providmg for scientific ventila- 
tion of all the rooms and vath. equipment for heating the air m winter 
as it enters the distnbuting ducts In some instances refrigeration 
equipment is also connected for coohng the circulatmg air dunng 
penods of warm weather 

The advantages of these systems are becommg recogmzed moie and 
more, and there should be an mcrease of all mstallations of this type 
in office buildmgs Theaters may also be expected to add to the 
demand for combmed heatmg and ventilatmg systems 

RADIATORS 

Imports of radiators are constantly on the mcrease, the quantity 
brought m during 1928 having been more than double that entered 
during 1925 Although in former years over one-fourth of the radi- 
ators bi ought mto the coimtry were imported from the United States, 
at present American manufacturers have been placed m an msigmfi- 
cant position by the competition of German, Belgian, and Fiench 
manufacturers Details for 1925, 1926, and 1927 are shown m the 
next table The total for 1928 was 1,677,849 kilos 


Imports of Hadiators into Argentina, 1925-1927 


t 

Country i 1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

Germany- _■ 

; Kilos 
409,806 
60,478 
! 77,842 

203,896 
7, 717 
62, 644 

Kilos 

725, 622 
282, 508 
237, 214 
54,980 

Kilos 

801, 606 
222,018 
323, 628 
2,202 
2,570 
62,949 

Belgium - i 

France - 

United Kmgdom 

United State ; 

All otlier countries - _ > 

16, 743 

Total 

812, 443 ‘ 

1,310,067 

1,414,873 
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While it would be extremely difficult to ariive at a figuie giving the 
percentage of buildings in Argentina provided with central heating 
systems, m recent yeais a ma]oiity ot the office buildings and impor- 
tant apaitment houses that have been constructed in Buenos Aires 
have been equipped with central heatmg systems of the steam type 
A large demand is thus created for ladiatois, boilers, heat regulators, 
and steam fittmgs 

Radiatois used m Agentma aie usually somewhat different from 
those commonly mstalled m the United States, being smaller and 
lighter and having a smallei cioss-seotion of steam compartment 
Flooi ladiators aie usually about two-thuds the height of those com- 
monly used in the United States Radiators imported from Em ope 
usually do not have the smooth suiface of Ameiican radiators, and 
consequently do not present as good appeal ance, so that m many 
cases they are concealed m lecesses m the wall, undei closets, oi other 
places European radiators aie lower m price and dominate the 
market 

Some installations of low-pressure vacuum steam-heating systems 
have been made and are givmg satisfaction No doubt moie installa- 
tions of this type will be made in the future, m spite of the greater 
cost of the piping system and the necessity for absolute an -lightness 
of the radiators and valves Should this occur, some mciease may 
result m impoits of American radiators, because of their better quality 
and then adaptability to the exactmg requuements of low-piessure 
vacuum systems 

A few modern apaitment houses recently constiucted in Buenos 
Aires have mstalled steam radiators heated by gas in each apartment 
It IS said that there are at present about 300 apaitments so piovided 
and that the systems are giving satisfaction However, it is not 
believed that there will be a very extensive use of such systems, as 
the high price of gas makes the cost of operation prohibitive to the 
average family 

MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS 

In the mumcipality of Buenos Aires boiler mstallations must be 
constructed in strict adherence to the Reglamento General de Instal- 
aciones Mecamcas, which has been prepared by the Direccion General 
de Instalaciones Electncas, Mecamcas, y Aumbrado of the munici- 
pality Before bemg placed m operation hoder mstallations are sub- 
ject to mspection by the aforementioned municipal bureau Failure 
to observe the requirements of the Reglamento may necessitate the 
payment of fines, removal of the apparatus, or changes in the mstaUa- 
tion. 

HEATING STOVES 

Athough the demand for central heatmg equipment for use in 
houses and apartment houses is on the mciease kerosene or wood 
stoves and othei types of mdmdual heatmg units are the type of 
equipment most commonly used Most of the houses usmg artificial 
heat are provided with kerosene stoves, heaters burning coal, fireplaces 
burnmg quebracho wood, or with some similar type of heatmg eqmp- 
ment Few gas or electrical heaters are used, because of the high 
cost of both gas and electrical energy 



In detached suburban homes, m the residential buildmgs in the 
smaller cities and towns, as well as in homes in the rural districts 
there is an mcreasing demand for some economical form of heatmg 
plant which can give the same relative comfort, on a small scale, 
as IS enjoyed by tbe occnpants of large apartment buildmgs in the 
cities Such a heatmg unit is the ^^Salamander^^ heater, burning 
wood or coal, which gives out a uniform supply of heat with httle 
mconvemence m the way of upkeep and operation The demand for 
'^Salamanders’^ is supplied mainly by the French firm manufactur- 
ing a product under the trade-mark by which this type of stove is 
popularly Icnown There is a general impression that the Fiench 
product is superior to those of competitive manufacture, which are 
pnncipally German The price demanded for the French mstaUa- 
txon is, at the lowest, $63, this being for an mstallation capable of 
heatmg a space of about 75 cubic meters Installations are also 
available for heatmg 120 to 150 cubic meters The most popular 
size costs about $84, prices rangmg up from that pomt, according 
to finish and heatmg capacity, to about $230 Considerable success 
has been met by German, firms m marketing, at about half the French 
pnces, an article of similar general appearance and of satisfactory 
quality 

INCREASED USE OF GAS 

Durmg the past few years mcreasing use has been made of gas m 
heatmg and cookmg apphances, m spite of its high cost (m Buenos 
Aires artificial gas is sold at $0 08505 per cubic meter), and the 
hehef is becoming more widespread that gas is a more satisfactory 
fuel for the modem home than coal, wood, or kerosene Especially 
do owners of apartments and newly constructed houses favor the 
use of gas Livmg standards m Argentma, particularly m Buenos 
Aires, are changmg rapidly Apartment houses, which are constantly 
mcreasmg m number, do not have facihties for the dehvery and 
storage of coal for the individual tenants, hence the use of gas is 
particularly convenient and desirable 

The prmcipal gas company m Argentma has been conductmg an 
eflBicient publicity campaign with the object of mcreasmg the con- 
sumption of this fuel Although the campaign was begun only about 
six years ago, at which time the company was supplymg about 
30,000 consumers, such success has attended the company’s efforts 
that, at the end of 1929, the number of consumers had mcreased to 
over 60,000, and the demand for gas had more than doubled A 
new mdustnal section was recently established by the gas company 
with the object of mcreasmg the use of gas m local industrial estab- 
hshments Already between 400 and 500 mdustnal consumers are 
being supphed from the company’s mams, and mdications pomt to 
mcreasmg demand for gas from mdustnal organizations, 

KEROSENE HEATERS 

Another type of heatmg unit which is widely used is the kerosene 
stove, thousands of which are sold each year throughout Argentma 
One of the best known is of German manufacture, the largest umt of 
which IS sold to the public at about $13. This stove is remarkable 
for the taU, small diameter mtemal heatmg space, which warms up 
very quickly and maintains a steady high temperature and umform 
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Tieat radiation Imitations of this stove of European manufactur< 
sell for about 24 pesos, but are much inferior in quahty 

Many varieties, perhaps over a dozen, of kerosene heatmg stovej 
of various sizes and designs are offered, some sellmg for as little aj 
12 pesos These low-grade products, however, operate so mefficientl^ 
that the market may reasonably be expected to show little increase 
in the futuie. 

That the Argentine pubhc is becoming more mclmed to use arti* 
ficial heating and is no longer convmced that artificial heat is con- 
ducive to ill health is shown by the increasing importation of kerosene 
stoves Argentine imports of such equipment under the genera] 
headmg “heaters,^^ beheved to be composed mostly of kerosene- 
burnmg stoves, amounted to 255,771 Inlos durmg 1927, as compared 
with 327,375 kilos imported durmg 1928 Exports of heatmg stoves 
and warm-air furnaces to Argentma from the United States m 1927 
and 1928 amounted to 38 of the former, valued at $844 and 331 of the 
latter, valued at $3,269 

In the market for kerosene stoves it is beheved that probably 8G 
per cent of the eqmpment sold is of German manufacture, the highei 
prices of American eqmpment bemg the prmcipal impediment to its 
•sale m larger quantities 

DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS 

In studying the demand for domestic water heaters in Argentma 
it must be realized that hot water m the home is looked upon as a 
necessity by a much smaller percentage of the population than m 
the United States, a rough estimate of the proportion of homes mak- 
ing regular use of water-heatmg eqmpment being about 15 per cent 

Of the many types of heaters bemg sold m the country gas and 
kerosene heaters appear to be m greater demand, and it is beheved 
that possibilities exist for a large expansion of the market for such 
units m the near future In the larger cities, where a supply of gas 
is available, and m the suburbs of these cities, when gas-supply sys- 
tems are extended, mterest will no doubt be shown in water heaters 
of the gas type In the smaller cities and towns some other type of 
heater must be used, that most hkely to find favor is the kerosene- 
burnmg umt 

Among the important manufacturers selhng gas heaters here are 
the German firms Junker & Ruh, and Berger, Mertig & Co One 
or two British firms are also findmg a good market for then products 
All these manufactuiers are obtaini n g splendid cooperation from the 
gas company m Buenos Aires and other gas compames throughout 
Argentma, 

While foreign manufacturers aie sellmg the ma 30 iity of the heaters 
some competition is given by local manufactureis of such equipment 
Chief among local makers is the firm Dante Maitm, makers of the 
Celestial” heatei, which they claim is now bemg used by over 32,000 
families m Buenos Aues This heater is well made, operates with a 
good degree of economy, and compares favorably with imported 
heaters It, as well as foreign gas and kerosene heaters, is sold at 
•$52 to $63 

Some water heaters of the storage type are sold, but the demand is 
much less for this type than for the mstantaneous heater Storage 
heaters burnmg kerosene may be purchased for about $75 complete 
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It IS safe to say that most of the heateis of this type now selling are 
of Ameiican manufacture It is not the general piactice in Aigentma 
foi apaitment houses to supply hot watei to then tenants, so that 
theie is no demand there loi laige watei -heating plants such as are 
used m Ameiican apaitment houses 

COOESTOVES AND RANGES 

The vast majoiity of cookstoves and ranges m use in Aigentma aie 
of the coal and wood burning types Even in cities such as Buenos 
Aiies, La Plata, Rosaiio, and Bahia Blanca, coal and wood stoves are 
m the majority, although a stiong and appaicntly incieasmg tend- 
ency may be obseived in these cities toward the substitution of gas 
as fuel in cookstoves and langes In Buenos Aires about a third of 
the stoves and ranges aie of the gas type, while of the remamder 
about half use wood and half coal In the inteiior the use of gas is 
practically nil, coal and wood (to some extent, kerosene) bemg the 
fuels in common use 

It is estimated that Argentma impoits annually in the neighboihood 
of 1,500,000 kdos of cookstoves and heateis Of those imports about 
80 pel cent are said to be cookstoves and langes burnmg gas, keiosene, 
coal, or wood, the remanung 20 per cent is made up ot heaters, the 
majoiity of which are keiosene burnmg Germany, the United 
Kmgdom, and the United States are the pimcipal sources of supply, 
although laige quantities of stoves and heaters are imported fiom 
other Euiopean countries, chiefly Sweden, Fiance, and Belgium 
Only about 15 pei cent of Argentma’s imports are supplied by the 
United States Impoits, by countries of origm, dmmg 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 weie as follows 


Argentine Imports of Stoves and Heaters, 1925-1927 


Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Germany 

Kilos 

241, 581 
36, 505 
196, 977 
98, 266 
220, 316 
156, 494 
43, 010 

mios 

375, 922 
47,306 
182, 111 
149, 287 
379, 276 
65, 096 
122, 516 

mios 

366, 649> 
44,744 
123, 996 
108, 069 
371, 133 
49, 946 
3,118 

Belgium - 

United States 

Francs 

Umted Kmgdom 

Sweden - 

AH other countries 

Total — 

993, 149 

1, 321, 514 

1,057,665 



The imports of cpal-burnmg stoves during 1928 amounted to 
528,544 kilos Stoves, not specially classified, came in to the extent 
of 261,106 kilos, and imports of gas, oil, and alcohol stoves reached 
a total of 593,423 kilos, giving for the three classes a grand total of 
1,383,073 kilos, as agamst 886,030 kilos for 1927, or an increase of 
56 per cent 

GAS COOKSTOVES AND RANGES 

In the Argentme market for gas stoves the most active competition 
to be encountered by American manufacturers is from German manu- 
facturers, chief among whom are Junker & Ruh, and Berger, Mertig 
& Co Both these firms have branches m Buenos Aires and are ac- 
tively pushmg their sales, workmg m close cooperation with the local 
gas company The stoves manufactured by these films lange in 
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price from slightly ovei $42 foi the 2-burner gas stove with oven and 
heating compartment between the oven and burners, to about $130 
for the 4-bmner stove with plate-warming compaitment and two 
oven sections, one of which contains a grill The front and sides of 
these stoves aie finished m white poicelain enamel, and corneis, gas 
valves, and fittings are nickel plated The stoves are well put to- 
gethei, are economical in gas consumption, and are said to be excel- 
lent m eveiy way 

A British-made gas stove known as the ^^Kichmond^' is also sold 
m Argentina This stove, m the type furnished with loin bmners, 
gull, hot chamber, and enameled oven equipped with automatic 
temperatuie control, sells foi about $140 cash, or 24 monthly mstall- 
iiients of about $7 each Smaliei stoves of siroilar finish and design 
sell for about $72 cash, or 24 monthly installments of about $3 36 ^ 

The woik of the Cia Primitiva de Gas, the piincipal gas com- 
pany m Argentina, is an important factoi in the sale of gas coolung 
and heating apphances This company is said to sell each month 
an average of about 1,000 units of all lands, mcluding stoves, water 
heateis, and gas logs Most of these are watei heaters, and stoves 
come next m importance Although the gas company sells Amer- 
ican stoves, as well as those of European manufacture, sales of 
European products are gieatei, largely because of the efforts of the 
local lepiesentatives of European manufacturers 

The comparatively small share of the busmess m gas stoves being 
obtamed by American manufacturers has been said to be due to (1) 
lowei prices of Emopean pioducts, (2) leasonably good quality of 
Emopean products, and (3) greater sales activity in the market 
of European manufacturers, especially German and British 

KEROSENE COOKSTOVES 

Indications aie that the use of kerosene cooks to ves is mcreasmg 
throughout Aigentma and that a regular increase m demand may be 
looked for in the future in the cities and more important towns 
The principal reasons for this situation are (1) lack of gas supply in 
most of the cities and towns, (2) lower cost of fuel for kerosene stoves 
as compared with a gas unit, and, (3) greater cleanhness and ease of 
handling fuel for kerosene stoves, as compared with stoves burning 
coal and wood 

American stoves are known m this market and their high quality 
is well recognized, but, strong competition comes fiom German-made 
products wrnch are sold at somewhat lower prices While it is true 
that American products are much superior m quality, appearance, and 
operation, to a large section of the buying pubhc m Argentina the 
question of puce is perhaps the most miportant consideration and is 
in many cases the deteiminmg factor in a purchase 

DOMESTIC COMPETITION 

The manufacture of cookstoves is a well-established industry in 
Argentma and is said to be suifficiently important to supply a good por- 
tion of the demand for such equipment Theie aie about 150 stove 
manufacturers m the country, but only about 20 are important and 
worthy of consideiation There is a great vaiiation of opimon 
legardmg the peicentage of the total demand for stoves m Argentma 
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which IS supplied by local manufacture! s, but a leasonable estimate 
would piobably be 75 per cent The laige majoiity of the stoves of 
domestic make burn coal oi wood, or both These stoves and ranges 
aie quite diffeient in appeal ance fiom those inanufactiued m the 
United States As a rule they aie not piovided with legs but are 
suppoited by extending the sides so as to leach the floor Trimmings, 
mstead of being nickel-plated, as in American-made stoves, aie usuaUy 
of polished bi ass The top plate is usually of cast iron and the sides 
and fiont of sheet steel It is explained that the steel sides and fiont, 
especially near the fire doors, are subjected to heavy blows thiough 
the caiefessness of the native cooks, so that if these paits are made of 
cast lion they aie often damaged 

One manufactuier has been makmg stoves after the Ameiican model 
and has had some success m spite of the fact that where the American 
type of coal and wood stove is desiied, the superior quality of the 
Ameiican-made product usually determines its purchase as against 
the locally produced aiticle 

SALES METHODS 

As a rule cookstoves are handled by hardware letail firms, who pur- 
chase direct from and are exclusive sales agents for the manufacturers 
Although many haidware Imes are sold more satisfactoiily through a 
manufacturer's agent who calls upon the hardware dealeis and works 
on commission, the sales of cookstoves are usually not sufficiently 
large to wan ant such mtensive methods, and the practice has been to 
allow stove sales to be handled exclusively by large letail firms 
located m Buenos Aires If such firms have blanches in the most 
important cities m the interior, so much the better 

Gas stoves are sold in a few instances by the large department 
stores m Buenos Aires, but their sales are not large The most 
important firm m the sale of gas stoves as well as gas heaters and water 
heaters is the Cia Primitiva de Gas, which is said to sell about 1,000 
units of aU kinds a month This gas company is able to offer a special 
inducement which assists greatly m the sale of gas apphances Its 
plan is that payment for appliances may be spread over several months 
and the various quotas or installments added to the monthly bills 
submitted to the customer Although the company sells Geiman, 
American, and British products, there seems to be no especial attempt 
made to push the product of any one manufactuier The British and 
German firms who have branches here, however, are able to offer some 
assistance to the gas company m mdirect sales effort, moreover, being 
on the ground, it is possible foi them to see that the gas company gives 
their hne the necessary attention The German firms — Berger, 
Mertig Co and Junker & Huh — as well as the Biitish firm, Eichmond, 
have established branches here and appear to be vciy active 

Heatmg stoves of the kerosene-bummg type, the ones m greatest 
use, are sold to the pubhc through department stores and retail hard- 
ware stores Lanes of this kind are preferably handled through man- 
ufacturers’ agents located m Buenos Aires, many of whom have 
travelkng representatives covermg the most important sections of the 
interior Retail dealers handhng such Imes refuse to handle a given 
brand of heater or other apphance when some other dealer is known 
to be the exclusive agent of the manufacturer Placmg such a hue 
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exclusively m the hands of a retailer, therefore, hunts its sales, as a 
rule, to those which the dealer can obtain m his own estabhshment. 

Warm-air furnaces, air-conditionmg equipment, steam-heating ap- 
pal atus, radiators, boilers, heat regulatois for furnaces, steam fittmgs, 
and the hke, are bqpt handled through the largei supply houses 
handlmg machinery and mechamcal equipment and having technical 
staffs capable of designing heating and steam-supply systems 

BOLIVIA 

Prepared in the Iron and Steel DivLsion 

In the highlands of Bohvia, where the pnncipal cities are located 
and the majonty of the population reside, it is sufficiently cool at 
night to make some form of heating m dwelhngs very desirable the 
year round, but owmg to the high cost of aU fuel, it is only m the 
homes of foreigners and wealthy Bohvians that any heating devices 
are used In any event the most usual forms of heatmg are the 
open fireplace or the small electnc heater Very few, if any, stoves 
are used, and kerosene heaters are not popular Some 80 per cent 
of the population m Bohvia is native Indian and hves m a some- 
what primitive manner, cooking over a brazier or an open fire and 
usmg earthenware pots made locally The market for cooking and 
heatmg apphances, therefore, is entirely limited to the small number 
of people composing the upper classes No manufactured gas is 
available, so that there is no market for gas cookmg and heatmg 
eqinpment, and theie is only a hnuted demand for wood and coal 
bummg stoves, smce most of the people cook over brazieis Wood, 
charcoal, and coal aie all very expensive and 'Haqma,” the local 
name for llama manure, is probably the most widely used fuel This 
is burned m wood and coal burning stoves and ranges The usual 
system for obtammg hot water m the homes of the wealthy is to 
mstall a tank m connection with the cookstoves, the best results 
bemg obtained by havmg the coil m the firebox and the hot-water 
tank placed m the flue above the stove so that all the heat that 
goes up the chimney circulates around the tank 

A few German kerosene heateis retailing at $16 20 for the small 
size and at $39 60 for the larger size have been sold m Bohvia, but 
they have not met with any great popularity The air at 12,000 feet 
or more above sea level, where the cities of Bohvia are located, is very 
thin, and kerosene heateis take up too much of the available oxygen 
to make them desirable as a means of heating residences, although a 
fair demand has developed there for the sm^ keiosene stove of the 

Primus” type to be used m cookmg and m heatmg watei The 
most popular type is the 1-buiner land supplied by Sweden and 
Germany, retailing at $3 to $4 each It is estimated that some 3,000 
of these are sold m Bolivia annually The smaller size is the most 
popular 

There is a hmited demand m Bohvia for small electnc heaters and 
for electric cookmg and heatmg devices, such as hot plates, stoves, 
and water heaters The Umted States exported to Bohvia durmg 
1929 some $8,600 worth of electrical cooking and heatmg devices, 
while exports of all other coolang and heatmg devices durmg the same 
year to that country from the Umted States were valued at about 
$9,400 These figures demonstiate veiy plamly the smallness of the 
Bohvian market for cookmg and heatmg appliances, as the Umted 
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States supplies a very fan proportion of the total demand for such 
equiiiment 

BRAZIL 

Gregor> H Eickhoff, American Trade Commissioner 

Biazil ofteis a fan iiiaiket for American coolang appliances^ but 
only a limited one for heating equipment Because of the tiopical or 
semitropical climate of the gi eater portion of the country there is no 
demand for house-heating stoves or othei equipment of this nature, 
except in the southern State of Rio Giande do Sul, where the winter 
months are cold enough to justify some heat in the homes Many of 
the people of this State are of German origin and the demand for heat- 
mg stoves is supphed by domestic production and impoitations from 
Germany A few heatmg stoves are also sold in the highlands of the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana, and gas water heaters are extensively 
used m those to\vns where manufactured gas is obtainable 
) 'As in the othei Latin-Ameiican countiies, charcoal is widely 
employed m Brazil as a fuel foi cooking, even m the large cities where 
mamifac tilled gas is available, it being used chiefly by the poorer 
classes who can afford neither to cook vuth gas nor to buy the necessary 
equipment required for such coolang Wood is used to a considerable 
extent, but chiefly m the country districts where gas can not be ob- 
tained Kerosene, gasoline, alchol, and electric cook stoves are 
meeting with an mcreasmg demand in the submbs wheie gas can not 
be had or for use m the plantation houses of wealthy planters 
Domestic service is fairly cheap m Brazil and all fannlies even moder- 
ately well off employ servants, so that the housewife does not take 
as much mterest m providing up-to-date cooking eqmpment as she 
would if doing the work herself 

The followmg table shows the value of exports of cooking and heat- 
ing apphances from the Umted States to Brazil for 1924 to 1929 

United States Expobts op Cooxing and Heating Appliances to Brazil 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

' 1929 

Wood and coil burning cooksto\ es and r inges- > _ 

Gas stoves, range'^ and n ater heaters . 

Oil and gasoline sto\ cs 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges _ > 

$2 S24 
48, 308 
3,0/7 

$3,411 
; 65,9.9 
' 13 373 

$3, 213 
67,267 
46, 536 

?6, 7/1 
56, 616 
25, 805 

' '^2, 537 
, 32, 602 

22, '89 7 
24, 887 
15, 642 
179 

' $3,618 
! 55,227 

25, 647 
16, 025 
17,090 
2, 396 

Gasoline cooksto\PS and ranges 

Parts of stoves and nnges _____ 

~4, tj&9 

1 372 
12, 054 

1 16 672' 
3, 452 
25,010 

ii'gis 

68 

68,390 

'e^oof 

984 
38, 943 

House-heatmg boilers and ridn tors _ 

Domestic electric heating and cooking de\ ices 

Electric eookstoves and ranges 

Other domestic electric heatmg and cooking de\lces_ . 

Total - 

20,173 i 
24,841 ; 

11,671 

57,640 

72, 924 

127 847 

187,405 

135, 720 1 

143, 758 i 

219, 214 



The Brazihan market for heatmg and coolang appliances is highly 
competitive, and the American manufactui'er has to meet both Euro- 
pean and domestic competition It is estimated that the domestic 
production of stoves supplies about 25 per cent of the total demand in 
Brazil During 1927 the Umted States supphed about 50 per cent of 
all Brazilian imports of cooking and heating apphances, Germany held 
second place m this field with about 30 per cent, and Great Britain 
supphed some 10 per cent of imports 
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The import maiket for wood and coal bmning ranges is limited, 
as evidenced by the fact that the Umted States durmg 1929 exported 
only about $3,600 worth of such' stoves to Biazil The domestic 
manufacture of stoves and ranges is of considerable importance and 
probably supplies more than 50 per cent of the total demand for coal 
and wood burning equipment in tins line The sheet-iron and enamel 
parts of stoves are imported from Europe and the Umted States, while 
the cast-lion parts are made m Brazil 

Manufactured gas is available in the prmcipal towns in Brazil, and 
gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters are extensively used Exports 
of these from the United States to Brazil durmg 1929 were valued at 
$55,227 In most mstances gas stoves and water heaters are sold on 
the installment plan by the gas companies, making these companies 
the prmcipal distributors of such equipment Many of the gas com- 
panies aie controlled by foreign capital, and the nationality of the 
capital invested frequently determmes where the cookmg and heatmg 
equipment to be handled will be bought The compames make their 
purchases through their agents located in Europe or the Umted States. 

American gas stoves and ranges aie well and favorably known in 
the Biazilian market and account for a fair pioportion of sales of 
such equipment, but m recent years the American pioduct has been 
meetmg wuth price competition both fiom the impoited European 
product and from stoves and i anges produced m Bi azil The Brazihan 
production of hot-water heaters has not yet attamed any considerable 
importance 

The price range of gas stoves produced m Brazil is fiom $6 for 
the 1-burnei gas plate up to $50 for the 4-burner range with oven 
and hot-water tank There is one factory of considerable importance 
at Sao Paulo devoted to the manufacture of a gas stove known as 
the “Zemth,” which compares very favorably m appearance with 
the imported product A 4-burner (and oven) enamel-fimsh stove, 
eqmpped to burn gas or kerosene, manufactured by this company 
sells for about $48 m Sao Paulo 

The following are prices prevailmg on some imported gas stoves 
in Eio de Janeiro 


German gas sto\es 

Plain iron stoves, black — 

3 burners 

4 burners 

White enamel finish — 

4 burners and oven 

6 burners, oven, and plate Tvarmer 

6 burners, 2 ovens, grill, and plate warmer., 

British gas stoves 

Part white enamel — 

3 burners and oven 

5 burners, oven, and broiler 

All enamel finish — 5 burners, o\ en, and broiiei 

Canadian gas stoves 

Part white enamel — 

4 burners and oven 

4 burners, oven, and broiler 


$27 50-$o2 50 
50 00 

70 00 

100 00 

150 00 


80 00 
130 00 
150 00 


60 00 
105 00 


Some gas stoves aad ranges are sold by mdmdual dealers, but 
the gas companies aie the largest distributors and they more or less 
estabhsb the price at which these are to be sold 

Gas beaters for heatmg bath water are extensively used m the 
Brazihan cities where manufactured gas is available The most 
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populai type is the mstantaneoixs gas heater, which is usually in- 
stalled in the bathioom over the tub and which in some instances 
supplies hot watei to the showei located over the tub as well Amer- 
ican heateis of this type and use outnumber all otheis Gas water 
heateis aie not mst ailed in kitchens, as hot water is not used for dish 
washing or the laundeiing of clothes After clothes aie washed m 
cold watei ivith soap they are spiead in the sun and sprmlded fre- 
quently so as to bleach them Veiy satisfactory results are obtamed 
by this method of laundeiing , 

Kerosene cookstoves are used in Brazil to a limited extent, then 
use bemg cui tailed by the high cost of keiosene, which sells at 40 
cents a gallon m the city of Rxo de Janeiio and at higher prices m 
the intenoi Keiosene stoves of 1, 2, or 3 bmners aie the most popu- 
lar in the Brazihan market, and practically the entire Brazilian 
demand foi these is supphed by importation, as domestic production 
has not yet attamed any importance One stove factory in Sao 
Paulo makes a 4-burnei stove that can be used for either gas or od, 
and sells fox about $48 as compared with a price of $60 and up for 
imported stoves of the same type The Itahan ^^Kegina,” a 2- 
bumer kerosene stove, retails for about $26 m the Rio de Janeiro 
maiket Swedish stoves m the same maiket retail at the following 
prices 1-bmner type, $7 20, 2-huiner, $9 60, 3-bmner, $14 40 
Amencan sales of kerosene stoves m this market were valued at 
$25,547 m 1929, as compared with $22,897 for such sales durmg 
1928 

Gasolme cookstoves have not met with any large demand in 
Brazil, possibly because of the high cost of this fuel, which sells 
in the seaport towns for about 50 cents a gallon and even higher 
at pomts m the mtenor Another factor m hmitmg the sale of 
gasoline cookmg eqmpment is that most people feel a hesitancy 
in allowmg the average domestic servant m Brazil to handle such 
a highly dangeious and mflanunable product as gasolme Exports 
of gasoline stoves from the Umted States to Brazil dechned m value 
from $24,887 in 1928 to $16,025 in 1929 There is some German 
competition in this line, but the Umted States is beheved to be the 
largest supplier of such equipment 

Alcohol burners for cooking are popular in Brazil, but up to the 
present tune almost the entire demand for these has been supphed 
by domestic production Most of these burners are somewhat 
crudely made of cast iron, and should the American manufacturer 
offer an efficient stove employmg alcohol it is beheved that it 
would encounter a fan market m Brazil 

Electrical cookmg and heating appliances have been rapidly 
gaming m popularity in Brazil as a lesult of increased hydroelectric 
development m that country and the more active efforts on the 
part of the hght and power compames to increase the use of electncal 
appliances Durmg recent years a number of the Brazihan power 
compames have been purchased by Amencan capital, which has 
m most instances reoigamzed the compames and employed modern 
methods for enlarging the demand for all electncal equipment 
Aonencan electncal appliances dominate the market, although some 
competition is encountered from the European product, chiefly from 
Germany 
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Amencan sales of electric cookstoves and ranges to Brazil rose 
from a value of $20,173 m 1928 to $41,671 in 1929 In areas such, 
as Sao Paulo, where there has been extensive hydroelectnc devel- 
opment, an effort has been made to introduce electric ranges, it 
bemg contended that the cost of operatmg these does not greatly 
exceed that of ranges using gas or kerosene as fuel All coal and 
kerosene has to be imported, so that electricity geneiated by hydro- 
electric power should be able to compete with these fuels 

Small electric heaters for tempering the atmosphere during the 
wintei months are becommg mcieasmgly popular in Sao Paulo and 
other sections of Biazil where the winteis are chilly, and there has 
been some success with mtroducmg electric water heaters The 
value of exports of domestic electnc heating and cookmg devices 
other than electnc stoves and ranges from the Umted States to 
Brazil increased from $24,841 m 1928 to $57,640 in 1929 A very 
considerable amount of the electncal apphances sold m Biazil are 
marketed by the large Amencan and German houses maintaimng 
branches there, or through agents who act exclusively for them 

ALLOTMENT OF TERRITORY 

The size of the country and difficulties of transpoi tation make it 
almost impossible for one agent to cover all of Brazil, so that it is 
best to appoint a representative m each of the important cities There 
will be very httle overlappmg of territory, as the cities are far apart 
and m most mstances they are not connected by any qmck and easy 
means of transport The appomtment of agents m the following 
cities, if it IS possible to obtam them, is considered the best way to 
cover the Brazilian market for cookmg and heatmg apphances 

1 An agent in Para, m the northern section of the country, can cover that 
city and the Amazon VaUey, which offers a relatively small market, but is one 
tbkt IS very much cut off from the rest of Brazil In point of time the city of 

IS almost as close to the United States and Europe by direct steamers as it 
IS t^the cities of Bio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the chief commercial and indus- 
trial centers of Brazil Coastwise freight rates in Brazil are high, a,nd foi long 
hauls are sometimes higher than rates direct to European and North Amencan 
ports 

2 Working southward, the next commercial center of importance is Pernam- 
buco This market is not very important, and a large portion of its demands is 
satisfied by purchases made in Bio de Janeiro, but the direct importer has the 
advantage over those who have purchased indirectly, and for this reason it is ad- 
visable to have a representative in Pernambuco 

3 Next IS Bahia, a market very similai to Pernambuco, and the same reasons 
apply for having an agent there, though bemg still nearer to Bio de Janeiro it 
does less direct importing 

4 Bio de Janeiro, the largest city m Brazil, is of considerable commercial im- 
portance There is great commercial rivalry between Bio de Janeiro and the city 
of Sao Paulo Many firms m Bio de Janeiro have offices in Sao Paulo or are 
branches of Sao Paulo firms, so that sometimes one agent can very well take care 
of both these cities The State of Minas Geraes, vhich is the most populous m 
Brazil and which offers a fair market for cooking and heating appliances, can 
best be handled by an agent in Bio de Janeiro, as that port is the point of entry 
for imported goods intended for Bello Horizonte and other towns in Mmas 
Geraes 

5 The Sao Paulo market in itself is very important, and this city has a better 
back territory to draw on than any other in Brazil, it being the commercial center 
for the coffee-growing districts An agent located here can take care of the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana and that part of southern Brazil which is not 
commerciaUy dependent upon Porto Alegre The more important houses in Sao 
Paulo and Bio de Janeiro have travelers that pretty well cover the country, 
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except that they do not make very frequent trips to Para, the Amazon Valley^ 
or southern Brazil, because of the time and expense involved in making such 
]oiiinevs 

6 Poito Alegre, in the State of Rio Giande do Sul, is the commercial center foi 
a prosperous stock-raising and farming country and offeis a limited inaiket for 
cooking and heating appliances With regard to the lest of Biazil it occupies 
somewhat the same position as Para on the north, though it is not so isolated as 
that market Unfortiinatel\ , there are few, if anv, direct steamship lines from the 
ITnited States to Southern Biazil although this area has diiect sailings from 
German and other European ports The American manufacturer is thus placed 
at a disadvantage m that market As most American goods consigned to Porto 
Alegre must be tiansliipped at Santos or some other Biazilian poit, thej ha\e to 
be burdened with the pa’vment of high coastwise freight charges 

The ideal distnbutor for cooking and heating apphances in Brazil 
would be the large house with branches in various towns that would 
be willing to carry stock, but there are very few such houses, and most 
of them already have all the hnes they care to handle Cookmg and 
heating apphances m Brazil are sold chiefly by the hardware dealers^ 
and m some cases by small stoies that deal almost ^exclusively m 
stoves and cooking utensils In the smaller markets, such as Para^ 
it is satisfactory to appomt one hve retail hardware merchant as sole 
agent, as he can take care of all the business, but m the larger cities it 
IS a mistake to appoint any retailer as exclusive agent, as other re- 
tailers will not buy from him Where it is impossible to get the large 
house carrymg stock to act as representative, probably the next best 
method of seUmg coolong and heating appliances is by appomtmg 
as agent a manufacturers^ representative who will canvass the retail 
trade and take orders on a commission basis Much of the electrical 
coolang and heating equipment sold m Brazil is handled by the large 
American and European companies having branches or exclusive 
agents located there, although some such eqmpment is placed through 
commission agents 

QUOTATIONS AND CREDIT TERMS 

Quotations for cooking and heatmg apphances should always be 
c 1 f some Brazilian port, as the trade is accustomed to these and will 
not consider buymg on f o b quotations unless it is unable to get any 
other The manufacturer who quotes c i f prices to the Brazilian 
mei chant has a decided advantage over those who are unwilhng to 
render this service 

If he obtams money or credit from his local bank the Brazihan 
merchant wiU have to pay from 10 to 12 per cent per annum, so that 
the granting of credit by the manufacturer is a matter of considerable 
importance to him Credits of 90 days after sight or 120 days after 
date are usually allowed to reliable Brazihan importers The extension 
of credits m the Brazihan market is a matter of extreme importance 
and one to whicl the American manufacturer should give careful 
consideration The European exporters, m their endeavor to obtain 
a strong hold on the market, usually grant long terms of credit and 
not mfrequently ship on consignment Care should be taken that 
credit of any kmd is given only to rehable films Smce mterest charges 
in the Umted States aie so much below those prevailing in Brazil the 
merchant there does not object to paying mterest at American rates 
on the credit granted and rarely requests any abatement of mterest. 
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CHILE 

Ralph H Ackerman, Commercial Attach^, Santiago 

A greater pait of the demand m Chile for coolang and heating 
apphances other than electrical is supphed by domestic production 
The domestic industry offers a wide range of such devices which by 
their low price attract a certam class of buyers, but where appearance 
and lastmg quahties are desired the imported article holds the market 
Germany is the largest supplier in the Chilean market of heating and 
cooking stoves, gas stoves, and water heaters, supplying about 60 
per cent, while the Umted States supphes about 25 per cent of all 
such imports 

American sales of cookmg and heatmg eqmpment m the Chilean 
market durmg the past six years showed decided fluctuations, having 
been valued in 1924 at some $40,000, in 1926 at $76,000, m 1928 at 
$43,000, and in 1929 at $101,572 Durmg 1929 sales of wood and 
coal-burnmg cookstoves accounted for about 10 per cent, gas ranges, 
stoves, and water heaters for 28 per cent, and electrical cookmg and 
heating devices for 42 per cent of the total of American sales of these 
types of equipment in the Chilean market Exports of electric 
coolang and heating devices from the Umted States to Chile showed 
a gam m value of a httle more than 300 per cent m 1929 as compared 
with the preceding year, and these, with gas stoves, ranges, and water 
heaters apparently constitute the bulk of the sales of Ameiican cook- 
mg and heatmg apphances in Chile 

The followmg table shows the value of Umted States exports of 
cookmg and heatmg apphances to Chile foi 1924 to 1929. 

United States Exports op Cooking and Heating Appliances to Chile 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal and wood burning cookstoves and 

ranges - - 

Heating stoves and warm-air furnaces 

Gas stoves, langes, and water beaters 

$11, 787 
657 
8, 065 
5, 549 

$32, bl5 
2,380 
6,504 
6,471 

$18, 563 
3,128 
13,087 
8,852 

$17, 208 
1, 120 
7,564 
6,281 

$6, 055 
308 
10, 456 

$9, 813 
1,020 
28,265 


4, OhS 
4,085 
4,009 
' 1,184 

1 

4,450 
3, 678 
7,253 
4,460 

Gasoline conkshoves and ranges 





Parts of stoves and ranges 

House-heatmg boilers and radiatois 

Domestic electric cookmg and heatmg 

fleyiees 

3, 334 
5,178 

5,467 

! o,03S 

6,488 

15,080 

15, 943 
2, 505 

13, 969 

2, 698 
6, 860 

1 23, 562 

Elect! 1C cO'^kst.nvAS n.nd ranges 

> 3,944 

1 

9,494 

*16,542 

26,085 

Other domestic heating and cookmg 

Havippsj 





Total-- - 





40,037 

74,576 

76,047 

1 

65, 293 

43, 683 

101, 572 


HEATING STOVES 

Relatively few homes and only the newer office buildmgs m Chile 
use heating stoves There is a growmg sentiment, however, m the 
country m favor of heatmg durmg the wmter months for better 
health and for the prevention of colds, pneumonia, and bionchial 
troubles The death rate durmg the wmter months of July and Au- 
gust from these causes is alarmmgly high and demonstrates very 
clearly the desirabihty and necessity of heatmg homes even m the 
central section of the country The upper classes are steadily mcreas- 
m the use of heatmg devices m their homes, and almost ail the re- 
cently constructed office buildmgs provide heat durmg cold periods 



The pm chasing power of the laboring classes is low^ and very few 
laboieis make any attempt to heat their dwelhngs, as all fuel is very 
expensive In southern Chile, which is only sparsely settled, the 
winters aie moie severe, wood is relatively cheap, and the use of 
stoves for heatmg is the usual custom during the cold season 

The open brazier for heatmg is still used to some extent both m 
the cities and in the lural districts These braziers are merely metal 
contamers of copper or iron burnmg either charcoal or coke, and, after 
the poisonous gases have been dissipated, are placed inside the house 

A heater locally Imown as the ‘^Salamander^^ meets with a good 
demand, as its appearance is more decoiative and it takes up less 
room than the average stove These heateis are made m a wide 
vaiiety of finishes, but the enameled type is prefeired The French 
and Belgian manufacturers appear to get most of the business m this 
Ime m Santiago and Valparaiso, as their prices are low and their 
product highly ornamental So far as is known no American stove 
manufacturer offers this type of heater m this market 

Heaters of both the cylindrical and square types are popular m 
Chile Chilean manufacturers attempt to compete with the mi- 
ported stoA^es, but they have not been able to perfect their product 
so as to give long seivice and the public shows a distinct prefeience 
foi the foieign-made article German and Belgian manufactureis 
supply a greater pait of the Chilean trade m imported wood and coal 
burnmg heaters They offer a well-finished product with a durable 
inner Immg and good grates at prices below those of their Ameiican, 
French, or British competitors and have established their tiade- 
marks so well that the public is familiar with certain brands and asks 
for them by name 

Prices vary with the size and design of the stove One well-known 
Belgium stove, the ‘^Tortul, ” is sold to the importer at the following 
prives fob factory Cylindrical stove with sheet-iron body, cast- 
iron top and base, with door in front and top removable — 26 inches 
high, $4 15, 32 mches high, $5, 40 mches high, $6 40 United States 
currency The square enameled stove of the same make sells for 
about $S 30 The cylindrical type sells in the ratio of 3 to 1 as com- 
paied with the square type German prices for this same type of 
stove are approximately the same as the Belgian, although prices 
among various manufacturers m those countries vary a little Only 
one make of American heatmg stove has met with a fair sale m central 
Chile, and its price is a little above that of the Geiman and Belgium 
product 

GAS HEATING STOVES 

Manufactured gas is obtamable m eight cities of Chile, namely, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Iquique, Coquimbo, Copiapo, Talca, Concepcion, 
and Talcahuano In these towns gas heatmg stoves are used to some 
extent by foreigners residing there and among upper-class Chileans, 
but the total number of such stoves in use is not large Relatively 
few houses in Chile are piped for the use of gas heatmg, stoves 

Chilean manufacturers of gas heatmg stoves have lieen able to 
offer httle competition to the foreign manufacturer in this hne The 
British ^^Welsbach Kem,'^ made m its Belgian factory, the '^Devis^^ 
and the German “Prometheus/^ and “Junkers” stoves and heaters^ 
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appear to dominate the market Only one make of American gas 
heatmg stove is found on the market at this tune 

The ^^Welsbach Kem” offers a fairly wide range of small heaters 
consuming 400 to 800 hters of gas per hour These heaters are made 
mostly in brass fimsh and m shapes suited to small fireplaces, although 
not infrequently they are used in the center of the room Prices vary 
widely according to design, fimsh, and size, but one of the best sellers 
is a stove m brass finish, 24 inches high, consummg 400 hters of gas 
an hour, and selhng to the importei at the eqmvalent of $6 80, fob 
factoiy m Belgium This British concern also offers a heater of 
radiator type with watei circulation, but its cost is somewhat higher 
than a similar type of heater of American manufacture which meets 
with a readier sale 

The ^^Devis” gas heater is the prmcipal competitor vutli the 
^^Welsbach Kern^^ and appears to be selhng very well m the Chilean 
market The ^'Junkers heaters have a smaller range in design and 
appeal to that part of the pubhc influenced mamly by price The 
only American gas heater selling in any volume is ot the radiator 
type with water circulation This heater is made of very light sheet 
iron and silvered, and sells at a pnce that overcomes European com- 
petition This stove operates satisfactorily and appears to be preferied 
to all other brands of tins type of gas heater The general opinion 
m the Chilean market seems to be that American gas heatmg stoves 
are moie comphcated than the Emopean, are bettei m appeal ance, 
and considerably highei in price It is beheved that the American 
gas heater could be sold moie extensively if prices could be scaled 
down to near those of European makes already on the market, as the 
preference for the European stoves is largely due to the fact that they 
have become well established and generally Imown m the market 

KEROSENE AND GASOLINE HEATERS 

The American cyhndrical sheet-metal kerosene heater was the first 
one mtroduced mto Chile, but m recent years a German heater of 
similar type has entered the market, the latter sells at $5 to $10, or 
about two-tbirds the price of the American The Germans also mar- 
ket a white enameled heater with exceptionally efficient heat diffusion, 
this heater sells at $10 to $15 and has been vezy favorably received 
Unless American kerosene heaters can meet the pnce competition 
offered by the Germans, there is httle probabihty that the sale of 
these m Chile will show any gams or even hold their own Kerosene 
heaters are used to a considerable extent m Chile durmg the wmter 
months 

No gasoline heaters have been sold in Chile, so far as has been 
ascertained 

COOKSTOVES 

The cooking apphances in general use are rather scanty, and m 
many instances primitive Among the poorer people the open fire or 
brazier are still very commonly used; and where oven cooking la 
desired, the outdoor beehive mud oven is extensively used in subur- 
ban and rural distncts Only among the middle and upper classes 
IS there any considerable demand for cookstoves and ranges of any 
kmd 



Coal, coke, and wood burning cookstoves and ranges are the ones 
most \^T.dely used in Chile, as m many sections of the country man- 
ufactuied gas is not available Even m the towns where gas is 
available many households use coal or wood buinmg cookstoves, as 
these aie considered less expensive to opeiate than the gas cook- 
stoves, and smce a servant does the coolong and such service is 
cheap, the question of ease and comfort of operation is not a factor 
The 3-plate or 4-plate range, with oven, and with a container at 
the top for heating water is the most popular type Both black and 
enameled cookstoves are sold There seems to be a preference for 
the enameled ones m the cities, while the black iron is more popular 
in the rural distncts A large proportion of the demand for wood 
and coal burning ranges and stoves m Chile is supphed by domestic 
production, but the imported product is looked upon very favorably 
and where prices are anywhere nearly equal will dommate the market, 
as it IS consideied that they give better service German and Belgian 
cookstoves lead all other imported stoves in the Chilean market and 
smaller quantities come from the Umted States and France 

The German cookstove retails, according to size, at $36 to $42 
Umted States currency for the 3-plate type, standard height, and at 
$54 to $66 for the 4-plate type Belgian quotations aie about the 
same, but American and French stoves of similar type are from 15 
to 25 per cent higher m pnce It is claimed that the average retail 
pnce mcludes a gross profit of about 25 per cent American cook- 
stoves, especially m odd sizes, have a limited demand m the Chilean 
market, due to popularity gamed durmg the World War These 
American stoves have been able to hold some of the gioimd gamed 
then despite their higher pnces The Germans and Belgians supply 
practically the entire demand for the large ranges of six and eight 
plates used m hotels and clubs Pnces for these are said to be about 
20 per cent under those of the Amencan manufacturer for the same 
product The Chilean market considers European stoves equal to 
the Amencan product m quahty and durabihty, so that pnce is the 
controlhng factor m sales of imported cookstoves 

Although gas stoves of the table and range type are manufactured 
m Chile, the greatest demand is for the imported product, as the 
imported stove combmes good appearance with greater efidciency of 
operation, and its price is not enough above that of the less efficient 
domestic article to constitute a preference m the eyes of the majority 
of the prospective purchasers The table type of gas stove is not 
greatly m demand and in this style of gas stove the French manufac- 
turer competes strongly with the Germans, as both the French and 
the Belgians aie able to undersell their German competitors Neither 
Amencan nor British manufacturers participate to any appreciable 
extent m the Chilean market for the table type of gas cookstove 
Gas ranges have an extensive sale m Valparaiso, Santiago, Concep- 
cion, and Iqiuque, but have a much smaller sale m the other towns 
where manufactured gas is sold In Santiago theie are some 35,000 
consumers of gas, with an average of 400 new installations each month 
In Valparaiso there are 10,000 consumers, and m the towns of Iquique, 
Concepcion, and Coqmmbo only about 2,000 in each, while in Copi- 
apo and Talcahuano there are many less In these smaller towns, 
the coal or wood burmng range is still used to a much greater extent 
than in the large cities It is the custom foi the gas compames in 
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Chile to sell gas-burnmg equipment, and they endeavor to fix prices 
at a level that will still leave a profit for dealers, but the complamt 
among the latter is that the gas compames sell equipment at cost or 
very httle above 

For domestic use the type preferred by the Chilean market is the 
3, 4, or 6 burner gas stove, the latter two sizes are equipped with 
double ovens, or a single oven with warmer The all-enameled 
range with mckeled lead pipes and with top fimshed m black or gray 
IS preferred The black-finished range also has a ready sale because 
of its lower price The partly enameled gas range, with the front 
enameled and sides in black or gray, has not met with any gi eat 
demand 

It is estimated that the Germans supply about 50 per cent of the 
demand m Chile for imported gas ranges, the Umted States supphes 
about 25 per cent, and Belgium a fair percentage, while France and the 
United ]^gdom supply an ummportant proportion of the market's 
demands American gas ranges are generally more expensive than the 
European product, and this factor has tended to keep them from 
obtaining a larger share of the Chilean market 

The German Junker" is the most popular range m the Santiago 
market The 3-plate, smgle-oven, all-enamel range of this make, 
with brass trimmings, is quoted to dealers at about $32, and the 
4-plate, 2-oven range of the same make at about $43 Both puces 
are fob factory, less a discount of 30 per cent. 

KEROSENE AND GASOLINE COOKSTOVES 

In the cities of Santiago and Valparaiso and m the towns of southern 
Chile there is only a small demand for kerosene cookstoves and 
practically no demand for gasohne cookstoves In Antofagasta and 
Iqmque there is a fair demand, though the market m those towns is 
not large, and a good proportion of the stoves impoited is sold to 
persons residing at the nitrate properties m the interior 

American kerosene cookstoves supply practically the entire demand 
for this equipment m Chile Very few gasolme cookstoves have been 
sold m this maiket, and these have been chiefly of American man- 
ufacture 

WATER HEATERS 

The only demand for domestic water heateis m Chile is among 
the middle and upper classes, and the total number of such heaters 
in use IS not large In towns where gas is not available, and to a 
hmited extent where it is, there is a small demand for water heaters 
usmg wood, coal, and coke While a few heaters in the larger sizes 
of this type are brought m from the United States, Germany, and the 
Umted TCmgdom probably 90 per cent are of Chilean manufactm’e 
The water h^eater manufactuied m Chile is made of light sheet iron 
It IS usually pamted and has a small fuel compartment at the bottom 
In some of these an attempt has been made to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the water by a safety valve, but most of them requiie watchmg 
to avoid excessive steam pressure The imported heatei with 
automatic safety contiol is appreciated, but its cost is so much 
greater than the domestic make that it is beyond the means of the 
majority of the people In the larger sized and more expensive 
types intended foi clubs and hotels the impoited wood and coal 



burning heater is purchased; as the price here is not such an important 
factoi and the Chilean product in the large size is not efficient 
It does not seem probable that the sale of imported wood and coal 
burning water heaters will show any substantial gams m the Chilean 
market, as many of the former purchasers of such equipment are now 
mstallmg central heating plants which also supply hot water during 
the months that is it most needed 

In those cities where gas is to be had the use of water heateis is 
general among the uppei and middle classes as but few of the wood 
01 roal cookstoves and none of the gas ranges aie arranged to supply 
hot water for the bath The latchen type of water heater m con- 
junction with the kitchen range is used to a very limited extent, 
but almost all bathrooms are equipped with gas or, in a few mstances, 
electric water heaters 

A gas-fired watei heater of Chilean manufacture has supplied about 
50 pel cent of all heaters used m that country This product is a thm 
copper heater with copper coils and is without safety contiol, but it is 
low priced and meets the requirements of that large portion of the 
purchasmg pubhc to whom first cost is the controlling factor An 
active competitor to these is the German “Junker” heater m smaU 
sizes, with or without shower attachment, installed directly over 
the tub, and quoted at about $9 30 for the small type and $12 80 for 
laiger ones, fob factory These “Junker” heaters aie sold at 
retail for about $20 for small sizes and up to $30 for the larger kind 
m Santiago The automatic “Junker” gas water heater connected 
with the bath, shower, bidet, and lavatory retails in Chile at $84 to 
$120, the fob prices of these range fiom $30 to $59 

A few American automatic gas water heaters have been sold m Chile, 
but there has been some complamt conceimng these, it bemg said that 
the type of burner with which they aie equipped causes the vapor 
to precipitate and fall on the burner, makmg it corrode and resultmg 
in decreased efficiency, as well as necessitatmg frequent replacement 
of the burner The German burners are the direct type, and smce they 
do not cause precipitation of vapor do not require as much repairmg 
or attention as the American heater However, it would appear 
that the higher price of the American machme is really the prmcipal 
obstacle that has to be overcome and that the other objections are 
only minor factors m hmdermg sales 

Next in importance to the German water heater is the French 
“Bray”, which is square, fimshed m copper The burner is hmged so 
that it IS hghted before bemg placed under the coils, but it is said that 
the hmge arrangement frequently allows gas to escape The price 
of this make of heater is almost the same as that of the German 
ones of the same size 

A few Italian gas-fired water heaters are also sold in the Chilean 
market, but they have not met with widespread popularity These 
are of the automatic type and in price they compare favorably with 
the German product 

ELECTRIC COOKING AND HEATING DEVICES 

In the section of Chile around Santiago and Valparaiso there has 
been considerable electrical development, and this area offers the 
best market for electric cooking and heatmg devices There is a 
fair demand for small electnc heaters to be used during the wmter 



months for the heatmg of rooms and offices, and some demand for 
electric watei heaters The greatest demand, however, is for hot 
plates, irons, and similar equipment The use of electric cooking 
ranges and stoves is mcreasing m Chile, as evidenced by the fact that 
the value of these goods exported from the United States to Chile 
increased from $3,944 in 1928 to $16,542 in 1929. The value of other 
American electric domestic cooking and heatmg devices sold m the 
Chilean market increased fiom $9,494 m 1928 to $26,085 in 1929 
The United States holds a leadmg place in supplymg such equipment 
to Chile 

CENTRAL HEATING PLANTS 

Cential heatmg is not widely usod in Chile and it is only during 
recent years that such eqmpment has been installed m modern office 
buildings, m hotels, and m the residences of the wealthy The 
demand lor such eqmpment is satisfied entirely by imports, commg 
chiefly from the United States, Germany, and the Umted Kingdom, 
and while the sales of central heatmg eqmpment in Chile ai'e not 
large, the market should show gams, as there is a growmg appreciation 
of the advantages and comforts of central heatmg The steam plant 
is the most popular type of heatmg system m Chile for hotels and 
office bmldmgs, while hot water is preferred for homes, though 
occasionally m homes hot-air systems are mstaUed 

Most of the water boilers on the Chilean market are of domestic 
manufacture A few American and British boilers aie sold but the 
total number is small owmg to the fact that it is not the custom to 
have boilers connected with the kitchen range or to mamtam any 
reserve supply of hot water, rehance bemg placed rather on mstan- 
taneous heaters 

FURNACE HEAT REGULATORS 

The number of furnaces m use m Chile is not large, and only a 
small proportion of these have heat regulators It is only on central 
heatmg systems employing fuel-oil burners that heat regulators are 
considered to be standard eqmpment, and practically no coal or wood 
burnmg systems employ them 

STEAM FITTINGS 

Malleable-iron steam fittings have almost entirely displaced 
wrought-iron fittmgs A few houses m Iqmque stfil carry the latter 
The British thread is standard throughout Chile and there is httle 
possibility of selhng any other type of fittmg The entire demand for 
steam fittmgs is supphed by imports, smce none are made locally 
The Umted States supplies upward of 70 per cent, and Germany 
furnishes a greater part of the remamder German competition has 
been very keen durmg recent yeais, but the American manufacturers 
that are alieady m the market seem to be holding them own 

CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION AND TERMS OF SALE 

Smce the Chilean market for cookmg and heating appliances is not 
large it is beheved that any good representative would demand that 
he be allotted the whole coimtry An agent in Santiago or Valparaiso 
IS m a position to cover the territory adequately Possibly for oil 
stoves an exclusive agent m Antofagasta would be best, as the northern 
section offers the largest market for such stoves 
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Manufactui’ers sell heatmg and cooking appliances (a) to large 
importing houses which undertake their distnbution to the smaller 
concerns, (6) directly through large dealers, or (c) in a few instances 
through manufacturers’ representatives working on a commission 
basis The large gas companies sometimes buy direct from the 
manufacturer, although they are not usually granted the exclusive 
distribution of the manufacturer’s products 
The wholesale distributor is m a position to secure the widest 
distribution of these products, but there are only a few such houses 
willing to handle these Imes and they have long-estabhshed connec- 
tions Manufacturers desirmg to enter the Chilean market have 
usually found it necessary to go direct to the large retailers The 
manufactuier’s representative canvassmg the trade and receivmg a 
fixed commission on aU sales has not been resorted to as much m the 
distribution of coolang and heating appliances as in other Imes, 
although a few supphers use this method of distribution Few repre- 
sentatives have found such hues remunerative enough to justify han- 
dbag them on a commission basis 
The large American mining compames operatmg m Chile buy a fair 
amount of heating eqmpment, but their purchases are all made 
through their offices m the United States All other conditions bemg 
equal, these compames give preference to United States products 
when purchasing eqmpment and supphes for then mmes 

The usual terms of sale for cookmg and heatmg eqmpment in Chile 
are 60 or 90 days after acceptance of diaft and airival of goods While 
some manufacturers mclude in their puce interest for this period, 
others prefer to add this at the rate of 6 per cent 
Several of the large importers m Santiago have complained that the 
charges assessed by the American manufacturer above fob factory 
pnce are much higher than those made by the Germans When 
fob factory prices are quoted, the Chilean dealer expects to pay 
consular charges, also inland and ocean freight and insurance, but it 
has been the practice of some American manufactuiers to add cartage, 
telephone calls, hghterage, dispatch agent’s commissions, and other 
charges One dealer, to prove the truth of bis complaint, showed 
that where the same fob factory pnce was quoted in the United 
States and Germany, when the stoves arnved m Chile the American 
product proved to be 11 per cent dearer than the German entirely 
because of these extra handling charges To avoid inisunderstandmgs 
it should be clearly stated what charges are to be added to f o b 
factory pnces When possible German manufacturers resort to the 
use of sailmg vessels foi shippmg heavy umts, thus greatly reducing 
freight costs 

COLOMBIA 

Aldene A Barrington, Clerk to Commercial Attach^ 

The chmate of Colombia is tropical in the lowlands, and mildly 
temperate m the highlands, and homes in general aie not equipped 
with any means of artificial heating In Bogota, where at times the 
days are chilly, some foieigners use small electric heateis for taking 
me chill off the air m sittmg rooms and offices, but the average 
Colombian who hves in the highlands feels that any artificial heat is 
unhealthful and that heaters of any kind burn up too much oxygen 
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from the atmosphere which is already lacking in that element Colom- 
bia may be considered largely as a negative market so far as general 
honse-heatmg equipment is concerned 

The following table shows exports of coolang and heating appli- 
ances fiom the Umted States to Colombia from 1924 to 1929 

United States Expoets of Cooking and Heating Appliances to Colombia 


Article 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal and w ood burning cookstoves and ranges 

Peatmg stoves and warm air furnaces. 

Ga? sto\eb, ranges, and water heaters . . _ 

Oil and gasoline sto\es 

Kerosene cooksto'ves and ranges 

Gasolme cookstoves and ranges 

Parts of stoves and ranges... 

House heating boilers and radiators 

Domestic electric cookmg and heating devices 

Electric cookstoves and ranges.. .... . 

$5, 170 
337 

1, m 

3, 973 

5,150 

"i, 818 

7, 526 

$11,000 
562 1 
591 ^ 
9,371 1 

4,016 
5, 116 
15,923 

$12, 817 
1,248 
3, 722 
11,511 

^ 2,825 
5,949 
21,389 

$17,767 

1,683 

6,001 

19,057 

*6,867 

3,952 

24,426 

$16, 561 
150 
4, 233 

S, 770 
7,294 
11, 600 
682 

*37, 133 
30, 524 

$11, 127 
172 
6, 246 

11,* 047 
4, 063 
2,918 

*'33,843 

18,295 

other domestic electric cookmg and heating devices... 

Total - 




: 

29, 598 

47, 179 

59,461 

79, 753 

116,947 

87,711 



The type of cooks to ve used m Colombia among the more piosper- 
ous classes is the biiilt-m brick kitchen range with cast-iron top and 
front plates and a handmade copper tank for heatmg water On the 
whole, these ranges are fairly satisfactory, although they are said to 
require more fuel than the iron range These built-m stoves cost m 
Bogota from $120 to $130, mcludmg the hot-water tank Imported 
iron ranges m Bogota sell at $55 for the 2-hole kmd, and at $150 to 
$170 for the 6-hole type These prices do not mclude the hot-water 
tanks, which cost about $35 High mland transportation charges 
make imported cast-iron stoves very expensive m the mtenor, hence 
the chief market for these is found along the coast The poorer people 
throughout Colombia use charcoal braziers and open-hearth fires for 
coolang their food, and it is only among the more prosperous classes 
that there is any demand for cookstoves and ranges As the pros- 
perous Colombian family has several servants, the mistress of the 
house raiely goes mto the kitchen and she takes little mterest m seemg 
that the cook has modern apphances Smce the cook is loath to try 
anything new, it is doubly difficult to create a demand for modern 
cookmg apphances 

The fuels most commonly used for cookmg m Colombia are wood, 
coal, and charcoal, the latter being used chiefly by the poorer classes 
Coal sells at $10 to $20 a ton, depending on what transportation 
charges it has to bear, and charcoal at about $25 a ton m Bogota 

Very few kerosene and gasohne cookstoves have been sold m the 
Bogota distnct, it bemg estimated that not more than 80 are m use 
there at the present time The high cost of kerosene and gasolme at 
Bogota — 60 to 70 cents a gallon — makes this type of stove expensive 
to operate The native servants do not know how to handle them 
and will not keep them clean, so that m most mstances those that have 
been mstalled have not given satisfaction The most popular type 
of oil stove with wicks retail m Bogota at $24 75 to $45, depending 
upon the number of wicks A popular type is a wickdess stove of 
enamel finish, burning either gasolme or kerosene and retaihng at $90 
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to $300 American stoves practically dominate the market Only 
one European make, a small 1-wick stove, is encountered Along the 
coast, where kerosene and gasolme are a littler cheaper and the climate 
IS warm, kerosene and gasolme cookstoves are used to a greater extent 
than m the highlands, but as the number of people residmg m the 
coastal section of Colombia is not great that market is not large 
Germany, the chief competitor m the Colombia market foi cookmg 
and heating apphances, supphes about 10 per cent of all such imports 
while the United States furmshes possibly more than 80 per cent 
Probably most of the parts of stoves and ranges imported into Co- 
lombia are used for makmg the buck built-m stoves, as theie are no 
stove factoiies or assembhng plants m the country 

The use of electric cooking and heatmg apphances has shown con- 
siderable increase m Colombia durmg recent years, as evidenced by 
the substantial gams m exports of such appliances from the United 
States to that country 

CREDIT TERMS 

The usual credit terms lequested by the Colombian importer of 
cookmg and heatmg appliances are from 60 to 180 days alter date or 
sight, if it IS obtamable, and he expects quotations of c i f some 
Colombian port 

Because of the lack of adequate transportation facilities throughout 
Colombia it is impossible for one agent to cover the whole country, 
and unless an agent has branch houses m several towns the most 
practical way is to appomt an agent m each of the following Colombian 
cities Cartagena, Barranqmlla, and Santa Marta, along the coast, 
and Medellin, Bogota, and Cali, m the plateau region Most agents 
in Colombia expect assistance in the way of an advertismg allowance 

ECUADOR 

Prepared m the Iron and Steel Division 

The climate of Ecuador is decidedly tropical along the coast, and 
even in the highlands around Quito it is never sufficiently cool to 
justify the heating of homes— a condition which eliminates this 
coxmtry as a market for heating devices Qmte a large percentage of 
the population consists of Indians, who use charcoal brazieis or open 
fires for cooking The demand for cooking apphances is thus limited 
to a few famihes of the upper class Any Ecuadonan that might be in 
the market for a cookstove or range would have several servants, 
these would be accustomed to cookmg with charcoal and would 
probably object to usmg a range This opposition of servants to 
anythmg new is an important factor in retarding the adoption of 
modern cookmg eqmpment m Ecuador by the more prospeious 
classes Furthermore, a range or cookstove has disadvantages m a 
tropical climate due to the amount of heat it radiates Cookmg over 
a charcoal brazier m the Tropics is fax more comfortable than standing 
over an iron stove 

There is a small gas plant operatmg in Guayaquil, but this is fie- 
guently closed down The lack of a r^able supply of gas has limited 
its use as a fuel for cookmg and has stimulated the purchase of electric 
cookmg and heatmg appliances Outside Guayaquil there are no gas 
plants m Ecuador 
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Dunng 1929 exports of cooking and heating appliances were valued 
at about $13,000, of which electiic cooking and heating appliances 
accounted for some $10,000 If electric energy is priced at a reason- 
ably low rate, cooking with electncity is the ideal method m the 
Tropics, because of the small amount of heat radiation m the kitchen 
from such equipment In Ecuador charcoal and wood are compara- 
tively cheap, and it is difficult for other fuels to compete with them. 

Guayaquil is the commercial center of the country as weU as the 
port of entry for Quito and the highlands, and an agent located m the 
former city can easily cover the entire market The city of Quito is 
the capital, but it is of lelatively little commercial importance 

PARAGUAY 

Prepared in the Iron and Steel Division 

There is no market in Paraguay for house-heatmg equipment as the 
chmate is quite mild, and sales of modern cooking appliances are very 
small Paraguay buys largely through Argentina, and it is probable 
that some of the cookmg and heating appliances that the United 
States sells to Argentina eventually find their way to the Paraguayan 
market Paraguay is chiefly an agncultural country, and the number 
of people who might be m the market for imported cooking and 
heating apphances is very small 

PERU 

O C To-wnsend, Ckiininercial Attache, Luna 

The Peruvian maiket for cookmg and heatmg appliances is not 
large Total exports of such equipment from the IJmted States to 
Peru during 1929 were valued at $37,885 — a greater value for such 
exports than for any previous year There is little market in Peru 
for house-heatmg devices as the climate along the coast is mild and 
only the few foreigners lesidmg there use small oil heaters during the 
evening m the winter months In the mining camps of the American- 
owned mines m the higlilands open fireplaces (burnmg coal) and elec- 
tric heaters are used in those buxldmgs occupied by the American 
employees 

The largest item of heatmg and cookmg appliances sold m the 
Peruvian market by the Umted States consists of oil and gasoline 
stoves, which duiing 1929 accounted for more than 50 pei cent of 
such sales The following table shows exports of heating and cookmg 
appliances from the Umted States to Peru from 1924 to 1929 

United States Expoets of Cooking and Heating Appliances to Peru 


Item 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 

1928 

1929 

Coal and wood burning cookstoves and ranges 

$4,112 

321 

4,402 

6,524 

$6, 646 
237 1 
2,824 
6,099 

$2, 688 
1,360 
5,990 
10, 136 

$2, 022 

$1, 381 
105 
2,099 

$986 

376 

2,011 

Heating stoves and warm air furnaces- -.-.I 

Gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters 

4,382 
19, 947 

Oil and gasoline stoves-- 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

14, 471 
6,209 
4,318 

17, 787 
3,630 
7,224 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges 





Parts of stoves and ranges 

1, 471 
! 5,504 

909 

2,668 

8,807 
3, 998 

3,037 

7,375 

Domestic dectnc cooking and heating devices 

Electric cookstoves and ranges - 

1, 668 
3, 627 

1,519 

4,352 

Other domestic electric cooking and heating devices— _ 



i 


Total 

1 




22, 334 

1 

18, 383 

32, 970 

36, 763 

33, 778 

37,885 
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The usual cookstove or range used in Peru is built in It is made of 
tile, cast uon, and buck and burns coal or coke The coke comes 
from noitbein Peiu and retails for about $2 a sack of 100 pounds 
The native cooks much piefei this type of stove, on which they cook 
veiy well, and it is difficult to get them to use the modern aU-iron 
stove or lange The pooiei families cook on biazieis oi over open 
foes All fuel in the settled legions of Peru is expensive, so that the 
poor people have to economize it in eveiy way possible 

As the only company producmg manufactuied gas m Peiu closed 
its plant a few years ago, there is no demand now foi gas stoves and 
gas water heaters except for a tew listed in exports from the United 
States each year which are evidently used in connection with private 
gas supplies, oi aie gasoline stoves that have been listed as gas stoves 
One of the oil companies operatmg in Peru at one time endeavored 
to mtioduce oil heaters similar to those used m the United States, but 
then effoits weie not very successful as the climate m the lowlands is 
so mild that such heaters aie not necessary, and they are not efficient 
at the high altitudes at which the minmg camps are located 
The use of od and gasoline cookstoves has gained considerable 
ground duiing recent years and this gam should be letained as oil and 
gasolme are produced in the country at the refinery at Talara and are 
sold at fairly leasonable prices Od and gasolme as cooking fuels 
should not be much more expensive than coke or wood Very httle 
charcoal is used in Limafoi cooking as there is no wood avadable for 
makmg it 

American sales of keiosene cookstoves and ranges m the Peruvian 
market dinmg 1929 were valued at $17,787 as compared with $14,471 
during the precedmg year, and sales of gasolme cookstoves and ranges 
m the same market were valued at $3,630 as compared with $6,209 
during 1928 From 30 to 40 per cent of these od and gasolme stoves 
are imported for use m the camps of the od compames operatmg in the 
northern pait of Peru, but are purchased by the purchasmg depart- 
ments of these compames located m the Umted States and theiefore 
should not properly be taken mto account when ]udgmg the size of 
the market as measured by the sales a local lepresentative may be able 
to make The same reasomng apphes also to articles purchased by 
the Ameiican mining compames operatmg m the highlands of Peru, 
which purchase aU supplies through their New York offices 

Most of the water heaters used in Peru are of domestic manufac- 
ture and are alcohol burners, as this fuel is efficient and cheap, coming 
from the large sugar mdls of that country These heaters retail at 
about $16 each Very few tanks for heating bath water are con- 
nected with the kitchen range as this method has not proved satis- 
factory in supplying hot water because the fire in the kitchen is 
allowed to go out between meals Also the usual custom is to have 
only coffee for the mormng meal and as this is made over an alcohol 
burner the kitchen fire is not hghted until the midday meal 

Electnc heatmg and cookmg devices have not found the ready 
market that they should in Peru, where all fuel is expensive, largely 
because the rate for electnc energy is also very high American 
sales of such apphances are not important and have not shown any 
great increase during recent years 

The usual credit terms granted on the sale of cookmg and heating 
apphances m Peru are from 60 to 90 days from acceptance of draft 
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after arrival of goods An agent located in Lima can cover the 
entire country fairly well 

URUGUAY 

C R Herron, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Montevideo 

American sales of cooking and heating equipment m Uruguay 
have shown substantial gams dunng recent years, having increased 
from a value of $6,759 m 1924 to $54,062 m 1929 Sales of oil and 
gasolme cookstoves and ranges and of electnc cookmg and heatmg 
devices account for more than 80 per cent of these sales, as the 
demand for cookstoves (whether wood, coal or gas burmng) m Uru- 
guay IS largely supplied by domestic manufacture 

The followmg table shows the value of exports of cookmg and 
heatmg apphances from the Umted States to Uruguay fiom 19^24 to 
1929 

United States Exports of Cooking and Heating Appliances to Uruguay 


Article 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Coal and wood "burning cook stoves and ranges 



$52 

679 

929 

6,200 


$180 

17 

1,272 

$319 

116 

1,483 

Heating stoves and warm-air furnaces 


$68 

375 

770 



Gas stoves, ranges, and water heaters. 

Oil and gasolme sto\es 

Kerosene cook stoves and r&nges 

$440 

1,014 

$2, 421 
10, 961 

12, 165 
6, 567 
1, 582 1 

35,469 
6,944 
2, 133 

Gasoline cook stoves and ran^s. . 





Parts of stoves and ranges 

! 130 

177 

374 

461 

1 70 

9,816 

House heating boilers and radiators, , 

Electric domestic heating and cooking devices 

5,175 

11,017 

8,690 



Electric cook stoves and ranges 

5, 542 
10 936 

5^ 

7,066 

Other domestic electric cookmg and heating devices 





Total,- _ - 

1 




6,759 

12, 407 

16, 924 

23,729 

1 i 

37, 267 

54,062 



In the country districts of Uruguay there is a fair demand for wood- 
bummg cookstoves and ranges which is largely supphed by domestic 
production, there bemg 10 stove factories located m Montevideo and 
1 or more m other cities of the Repubhc Imports of wood and coal 
burmng cookstoves and ranges into Uruguay amount to about 100 
tons a year and come chiefly from Europe The United States sup- 
phes an msignificant part of these impoits Smce wood and coal are 
both expensive there is a marked mdication that kerosene coolang 
equipment will supplant stoves using those fuels Uruguay has no 
natural forests except close to the Brazihan border In most parts 
of the country farmers raise firewood as a crop, hence it is very costly 

HEATING STOVES 

There is only a hmited market foi wood and coal binning heatmg 
stoves m Uruguay, as in Montevideo and other towns where electricity 
is available electric heaters are used to a considerable extent As the 
climate of Uruguay is comparatively mild and heatmg is necessary 
for only a few hours dunng the day the electnc heater is the most 
acceptable method of heatmg 

Very few gas stoves are used for heatmg purposes as the operating 
cost of these is considered to be excessive and does not compare 
favorably with that of the electric heaters Kerosene heaters have 
been adopted m Uruguay only to a hmited extent 
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DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS 

The domestic production of gas-fired water heaters in Uruguay 
IS of considerable importance but is not large enough to satisfy the 
demand, and a number of makes of imported heaters are found on the 
market Of the latter the Argentme heaters predominate These 
can be shipped in carton con tamers, thus cuttmg down import duty 
chaiges, which aie levied on the gross weight, and making it possible 
to seU the heaters at a price that appeals to the pubhc Water heaters 
must be mstalled at the expense of the renteis of apartments or houses 
and these temporary residents naturally do not take much interest 
m purchasmg expensive equipment Piactically all the gas water 
heaters used are of the instantaneous type, as it is not the custom to 
have a stored supply of hot water 

Durmg recent yeais the electric water heater has met with an m- 
creasmg demand, and one firm m Montevideo is said to have installed 
2,000 m one year These were Swiss heaters, which are comparatively 
low priced and have become well estabhshed m the Uruguayan 
market 

Coal and wood burning heaters are used only by hotels or apartment 
houses where considerable quantities of hot water are desired Very 
few kerosene and gasoline water heaters have been sold in Uruguay 

CENTRAL HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Central heat is gainmg in popularity m Montevideo, and many of 
the newly constructed buddings have heatmg systems The hot- water 
type IS the one preferred and no warm-air and few steam installations 
are m use House-heating boders and radiators are not manu- 
factured m Uiuguay, annual imports of radiators are valued at some 
$50,000 and imports of house-heating boders at some $15,000 annually. 
Practically none of these imports are supphed by the Umted States, 
but ongmate in the United Eungdom and other countries of Europe 

Steam fittings, heat regulators, and similar equipment sold m Uru- 
guay are practically aU of European origin, and are generally supphed 
by the country m which the heatmg equipment on which they are to 
be used is purchased 


GAS COOKSTOVES AND RANGES 

Manufactured gas is avadable m the city of Montevideo, which is 
supphed with gas by a British company selhng its products at $2 40 
to $2 70 (United States currency) per 1,000 cubic feet The total 
number of consumers served by this company is about 10,000, and 
about 90 per cent of all gas coofcmg and heating eqmpment is pur- 
chased or rented from the gas company Gas stoves of the kmd used 
in the United States find a very small market m Uruguay The 
1, 2, and 3 burner table type of gas stove is the most popular Gas 
plates are manufactured or assembled locally, the materials being 
imported from the United Kingdom, Germany, and France The 
gas company m Montevideo, which has practically a monopoly of 
the market for gas stoves and ranges, imports one make of American 
gas range, but the demand for these is hmited This company is 
not interested in takmg on any other American makes, smce they do 
not care to maintam duplicate sets of repair parts 
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KEROSENE AND GASOLINE COOKSTOVES AND RANGES 

During the past year or two there has been a decided increase in 
the number of kerosene cookstoves sold These are stoves that 
are especially adapted to the conditions in the rural districts of that 
country, where wood as a fuel is very expensive The trouble in 
the past has been to get families hving in the country to give these 
stoves a trial A large percentage of the rural inhabitants consists 
of small renters or farm laborers who can buy only small, cheap stoves, 
and it is only among the owners of large farms that a market is found 
for kerosene ranges ilmerican sales of gasohne stoves in this market 
aie holding their ovm, but aie not showing any marked increase 

ELECTRIC COOKING AND HEATING DEVICES 

The supplymg of electric light and power m Uruguay is, m effect, 
a Government monopoly, as the large company supplymg Monte- 
video and most of the country as well is controlled by the Govern- 
ment The rate is about 3 cents a kilowatt-hour, and at this 
price electricity as a means of heat generation can compete with 
wood, coal, keiosene, and gasohne The use of small electric heaters 
for households, restaurants, and theaters is common A number of 
electric water heaters are also m use, most of them bemg of Swiss 
manufacture Because of the relatively low rates for electricity m 
Uruguay that country offers a growmg market for electric cookmg 
and heatmg devices, but it is a highly competitive market Imports 
of electric stoves and ranges from the United States declmed from a 
value of $5,542 m 1928 to only $532 m 1929 American sales of 
other domestic electric cookmg and heatmg equipment also showed 
a declme durmg 1929 The current m Montevideo, and m most of 
the other towns, is alternating, at 220 volts, 50 cycles, one and three 
phase 

An agent m Montevideo can easily cover the whole country, as its 
area is not great and means of communication fair 

VENEZUELA 

Halbert E Watkins, Commercial Attach^, Caracas 

The chmate of Venezuela bemg tropical, there is no demand for 
house-heatmg equipment The city of Caracas, which hes some 
3,000 feet above sea level, is the coolest place in the country, and 
even the foreigners residmg m that city do not consider the heatmg 
of homes necessary Statistics of exports from the Umted States 
each year report a few heatmg stoves and warm-air furnaces exported 
to Venezuela, but such eqmpment must be used for mdustnal pur- 
poses or m connection with the diymg of cacao and coffee, for no heat- 
mg equipment is used m Venezuelan homes Amencan sales of 
cookmg and heatmg eqmpment to Veneznela have shown decided 
gams dunng lecent years, however, as demonstrated by the fact that 
they mcreased from $18,743 m 1924 to more than $67,000 durmg 1929 
Gasohne and kerosene cookstoves and electrical heatmg and cookmg 
devices m 1929 accounted for more than 50 per cent of total American 
sales of cooking and heatmg eqmpment m the Venezuelan market. 

The foUowmg table shows, by value, the exports of cookmg and 
heatmg equipment from the United States to Venezuela from 1924 
to 1929 
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United States Expokts op Cooking and Heating Appliances to Venezuela 


Article 

1924 

1926 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Oofil wnod hnrnmg r.onk stoves and ranges— 

$6, 175 
666 

$8, 145 
2,223 

$14, 149 
2,070 

$9, 188 
105 

$13, 098 
1,018 
7,425 

$8,337 
1, 157 
10,934 

Heating stoves and warm-air furnaces,, 

Gas stoves, ranges, and hot water heaters 

Od arifl gasolme stoves 

2,073 1 
2, 514 

2,915 

18,466 

9 ; 991 
21,264 

13, 063 
29, 766 

Kerosene cookstoves and ranges 

6, 132 
10, 595 
7, 768 

17, 851 
3,321 
7,678 

Gasoline cookstoves and ranges - 





Parts of sto\es and ranges 

“' 2 , 152 " 

5, 163 1 
1 

" 4 , 353 ' 

4,693 

"1,405 

10,744 



'15,’ 428’ 

16, 124 

Domestic electric cookmg and heating devices 

Electric cookstoves and ranges,. _ . 

" 3 '845 
10 987 

5,685 
12, 689 

Other domestic electric cookmg and heatmg devices , 










Total - J 

18,743 

40,795 

64,623 

78,674 

60,866 

67, 452 



While charcoal is the most widely used fuel for cookmg iii Vene- 
zuela, even m the towns and cities there is a limited and fairly steady 
demand for American coal and wood burmng stoves which amounts 
to $9,000 to $10,000 a year, as shown by United States expoit statistics 
covering the last six years 

No manufactured gas is obtainable in any of the towns in Vene- 
zuela and all gas stoves and water heaters sold in that maiket are foi 
the od companies m the Maracaibo district, which have developed 
the natural gas lesources in that territory foi the use ol then em- 
ployees These oil companies are controlled by American oi Eiuo- 
pean capital and purchase all their supplies and eciuipmeiit thiough 
offices located m the United States or Europe 

Charcoal has become dunng recent years increasingly expensive 
m Caracas and other Venezuelan towns, with the result that even the 
poorer people have turned to kerosene and gasohne stoves for cook- 
mg The most popular kerosene cookstove is the 1-buinei kind, 
and the Swedish pressure-feed makes about supply the entire demand 
foi these These Swedish 1 -burner stoves sell lor about $4 each and 
come packed in a hght carton American stoves of a similar kind aie 
retailed at about $7 and because of the difference in price have not 
met with veiy ready sale For the larger type ol kerosene and gaso- 
line cookstove Ol range with several burners and an oven the American 
product IS the most popular A good many oil stoves aie used in 
Caracas, but probably a majority of those imported fiom the United 
States are for the oil fields in the Maracaibo Basin, wheie 3,000 or 
4,000 Amencan and European employees of oil companies leside and 
where, m most cases, the companies give these employees a luimshed 
house American sales of kerosene cooks toves m the Venezuelan 
market durmg 1929 were valued at $17,851 , and sales of gasolme cook- 
stoves were valued at $3,321 for the same year, having showed a 
decided decrease as compaied with the precedmg year It is believed 
that practically aU the gas stoves, ranges, and watei heateis, and a 
large percentage of the oil and gasoline stoves imported into Venezuela 
from the Umted States are foi the account of the oil companies located 
in the Maracaibo Basin, are purchased by the New York offices of 
these companies, and should not be taken mto account when calculat- 
ing the possible sales an agent in this terntoiy might be able to make, 
^ Sales of American-made electric cooking and heating devices in the 
Venezuelan market have shown gams during lecent yeais, these 
during 1929 havmg been valued at some $18,000, with eleotiic cook- 
stoves and ranges accounting for about $5,500 of this amount The 
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Americans and Europeans residmg in the Maracaibo Basin are piob- 
ably among the leading purchasers of electiical cookmg equipment 
m Venezuela, but the use of these appliances is not uncommon in 
Caracas and other towns where electricity is available The devel- 
opment of the Venezuelan oil fields has gieatly increased the demand 
m that countiy for imported goods and the money put m cii dilation 
by the compames operatmg these fields has had a favoiable effect 
on the entire economic structure of the countiy 

In appointing agents it would be well to have a lepresentative in 
Caiacas and one m Maiacaibo, or one that maintamed active houses 
in each of these cities An agent in Caiacas can covei practically 
all the country except the Maracaibo section, which is somew^hat cut 
off from the lest of the country and easily represents a separate sales 
teriitoiy The Cucuta section of Colombia also does a good deal of 
its importmg and purchasmg through the port of Maracaibo and an 
agent there would also have that section to draw on The usual 
credit teims granted Venezuelan importers ot cooking and heatmg 
appliances are 90 days^ sight 
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FOREWORD 


Varying weather conditions and development on a commercial 
basis have imposed unusual and difficult requirements on Canadian 
an port builder’s These have been met in an admirable fashion and 
are being dealt with in a way that augurs well for the future aeio- 
naiitic developments in Canada 

That Canada has some 7,000 miles of ^ir lines in regular operation, 
that it IS a leading country in industrial and miscellaneous flying 
and that it has 22 flying clubs in operation side by side with about 
100 commercial operating oigamzations, is pi oof of the widespread 
use of the new mode of transpoitation in a countiy characteiized by 
great di’stances and a recoid of progress 

This report was piepaied in the Aeronautics Trade Division fiom 
published and othei mateiial supplied by lepiesentatives of the 
United States Depaitments of Commeiee and State in Canada Mr 
J A Wilson. Controller of Civil Aviation, and other officials of the 
Canadian Department of National Defence kindly gave much assist^ 
ance and material to Assistant Trade Commissioner A H Thiemann, 
who aided in preparing the material The information is believed 
to be accuiate, but aeronautic developments in Canada are making 
such progress that undoubtedly many airpoits now aie better equip- 
ped than the descriptions here indicate It is the intention of the de- 
partment to revise this leport fiom time to time, as changes justify 
September, 1930 

Clarence M "Young, 

Assistant Secretary of Oommerce for Aeronautics 
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AIRPORTS IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 

By Laurence E Ring, Aeronautics Trade Division 


INTRODUCTION 

Canada is a leading nation in the development of aeronautics. 
Progiess since 1920 has been slow but constant and firmly based 
Regular services are maintained over nearly 7,000 miles of airways, 
some of which are lighted Iriegular flights are made in the seiv- 
ices of numerous industries Vast areas have been exploied and 
surveyed from the air Air patrols over large foiest tracts save a 
considerable amount of timber from destruction by fire, as com- 
pared with losses prior to the pioTUSion of this foim of piotection 
There are 22 fljung clubs in Canada, each opeiatmg two oi moie 
planes from its own or from some near-by airport A gieat variety 
of woik is done by planes belonging to these clubs oi to then mem- 
bers This, taken with the legulai service, the industnal and the 
pubhc-work operations, places Canada in the fiont rank m the wide 
and extensive use of an craft On Maich 31, 1930, civil ceitificates 
were effective in Canada foi 370 piivate an pilots, 370 commercial 
air pilots, 311 air engineeis, 407 aiiciaft, and 71 airpoits 
Not all the airports and seaplane stations have been licensed 
About 125 are described in the following pages , but numerous otheis, 
for which descriptions aie not available, have been used extensively 
or are in periodical or occasional use The many lakes and streams 
offer havens for seaplanes or amphibians during pait of the year , 
many of them aie utilized by ski-equipped planes under appiopnate 
weather conditions Caches of fuel and oil have been xiiovided in 
still other places where planes on some one of the several types of 
private or public missions may need new supplies 

Excerpts fiom Canadian Air Regulations” and part of the 
“Reciprocal Agreement Between Canada and the United States 
Concerning the Entry and Clearance of An craft” are, for conven- 
ience, printed at the end of this bulletin 
Following that section is a list of Canadian offtcials who are 
responsible for aeronautics in thes Dommion Special questions 
legarding the use of Canadian ground facilities might be addressed 
to the appropriate officials 

WEATHER CONDITIONS" 

A wide variety of weather conditions and a variable climate are 
found m Canada’s large area of 3,648,723 square miles (nearly 4 per 


few suggestions only are given here A detailed study of weather conditions in a 
limited aiea is ■suggested as being well worth while to manufactuieis of aeronautic equip- 
ment foi use there oi to flyeis intending to fly there As an aid in this duection, a brief 
list of Canadian official publications is included at the end of this bulletin 

( 1 ) 
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cent of which is water) Much of eastern and central Canada lies 
at sea level and up to 2,000 feet The western prairie country has 
an elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet and more The mountainous region 
in the far west reaches, in places, to over 13,000 feet Heavy vegeta- 
tion is found acioss northern Canada and nearly eveiy where about 
the numerous and widespiead bodies of water which during much 
of the year serve as natural landing places During varying periods 
these landing places require the use of skis, and while they are 
freezing and thawing flying operations must cease Much %ing 
IS done in extremely cold weather 

The shortest day, which occurs in December, has hours of day- 
light on the Ontario Peninsula, 7 hours at Prince Rupert, and none 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie River The longest day, coming in 
July, has 15, 17, and 24 hours of daylight at those places 

British Columbia. 

The littoral region of British Columbia rs mild and humid The 
rainfall amounts to over 100 inches at Prince Rupert and on the west 
coast of Yancouver Island, and from 30 to 60 inches along the chan- 
nel east of Vancouver Island It is heaviest in winter The climate 
changes abruptly east of the coast range, where it is dryer and win- 
ters are colders and summers warmer The average numbers of 
cloudy days at Vancouver and Victoria are 88 and 67, respectively, 
largely in winter, and the average winds aie, respectively, southeast 
at 4 4 miles per hour and southwest at 8 6 miles per hour 

Alberta, 

The climate of Alberta is highly variable from season to season 
and fiom year to year, and wind changes frequently bring impor- 
tant changes in temperature. The normal winter is cold and lasts 
sometimes from November till March Again, chinook winds domi- 
nate the winter, causing frequent warm, bright days This wind, 
usually from the southwest or west, keeps much of southern Alberta 
free from snow On the average, the winter (December to March) 
has mean temperatures distributed south to north shown by these 
examples Calgary 18^, Edmonton 14°, Dunvegan 6° above zero, and 
Chipewyan 3° below zero Bright, hot days occur in July and 
August The average year has 54 completely cloudy days, principally 
in winter, at Edmonton where the prevailing wind is southwest with 
a velocity averaging 5.3 miles Thunderstorms occur in summer 
here as well as in all Provinces east of the Rockies 
Saskatchewan, 

The mean daily lange of temperature in Saskatchewan during the 
summer months is 25° to 30° At Qu’Appelle the temperature ranges 
from a mean daily maximum of 45 5° to a mean daily minimum of 
24.2° The mean total annual precipitation is from 15 to 18 inches, 
of which three-fifths occurs from May to Au^st Snowfall varies 
from 30 to 50 inches, being greater in the northern and eastern parts 
of the Provinces. The chinook influence extends to Regina 
Manitoba. 

About two-thirds of Manitoba is less than 1,000 feet above the sea; 
in the western part elevations reach and, in places exceed, 1,600 feet; 
the Province on the whole is lower than the Prairie Provinces 



Winters last fiom Novembei through March The snowfall ranges 
fiom 40 to 55 inches, and the ground is usually covered with shallow 
snow from December through Maich The mean annual tempera- 
ture at Winnipeg is 35 2°, vaiying between the averages of —2 7° 
m J anuary and +66 6° in July An average of 75 days is completely 
cloudy, distributed more evenly throughout the year than farther 
west The prevailing south wind has a velocity of 12 9 miles per 
hour on an average and with little variation 
Ontario Province 

Laige areas in Ontario ProAunce have weather influenced by the 
Gi eat Lakes and the Hudson Bay, as well as by the elevation which 
rises to 1,800 feet The cold waves moAung eastwaid from the 
piairies make the noith western and noithein parts of the ProAunce 
colder by an average of ovei 10° Warm air from the south brings 
pleasant summei tempei atures Eecords at Ottawa show a mean 
daily maximum temperature of 511°, a mean daily minimum of 
32 6°, an annual average piecipitation of 33.51 inches, distiibuted 
almost evenly by months, a practically constant west Avind of 7 5 
miles, and an average of 4 days a year Avith fog 

Quebec Province 

At Montreal and the city of Quebec, where records indicate the 
weather m the Province of Quebec, the temperature average vanes, 
respectively, from 13 3° and 9 8° in January to 69 6° and 65 6° in 
July The average annual piecipitation is 41 inches for both places, 
and the annual snowfall is over 100 inches Prevailing south and 
southwest winds have velocities of 13 to 17 miles per hour At 
Montreal the average year has 77 completely clouded days as com- 
pared with 79 at Quebec Eight or nine days have fog, but fogs 
occur at some points more frequently, particularly in summer 

Maritime Provinces, 

The Atlantic Maritime Provinces have a climate subject to influ- 
ences from the Atlantic and from the interior of the Continent The 
average precipitation of these Provinces is between 40 and 45 inches, 
except along the southern coast line of Nova Scotia where it is nearly 
10 inches greater The snowfall varies from over 100 inches in 
northern New Brunswick to httle in Nova Scotia At Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, the prevailing AVind is west with an houily velocity 
of 7 9 miles Fogs and cloudiness vary greatly according to place. 

DEFINITIONS AND IDENTIFICATION MAKKINGS 

Public ” versus Piivate,” 

Wherever the teim “ public ” is used in the following description 
of airports, it means that the facihties are available for pubhc use 
and that an approved chaige for service by the operatois may be 
expected Marking colors are optional, but chrome yellow and white 
are generally used If the giound is not in contrast with the color 
of the marker used, a conti asting background is often created by the 
use of cinders asphalt, or some other permanent dark medium 

Wherever the term private ” is used, it indicates that the airport 
facihties have been licensed to meet the special needs of certain 
operators Facihties and services are not available to the public, 
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except undei emergency conditions or by prior special arrangement 
with the airport operator The color used in marking is optional, 
though chrome yellow and white are in general use 

Airports, 

A public airport is one constituting a center for air traffic and 
containing the necessaiy installations, in regular operation, for the 
reception of land planes The identification marker consists of a 
Glide, of which the outside diameter is 100 feet and provided with 
a -l-foot band The coloi of the circle is eithei chrome yellow or 
white This marker is placed in the center of the landing area when 
the total area is used Foi a public license, an airport site must 
provide an effective landing aiea of a circle whose diameter is at 
least 1,800 feet, or the equivalent in landing strips This total area 
is subject to increase with altitude 

A private airport ” is one m regular operation, complying with * 
the dimensions and facilities of an an port, constituting an estab- 
lished base, and containing installations necessary for the reception 
and traffic only of the land planes belonging to the owner The 
maikei, which is placed m the center of the landing area when the 
total area is used, consists of a circle having an outside diametei of 
100 feet with a Afoot band and, within the circumfeience, a Greek 
cross with 40-foot arms The color of the market is chiome yellow 
or white 

liitennedtate — ^An “ intei mediate airpoit” is a designated field 
for the casual or emergency use of landplanes, without the major 
service facilities of an airport, and usually located approximately 
30 miles fiom another field and immediately below or in close prox- 
imity to a recognised air loute The identification marker, placed in 
the center of the landing area ivhen the total area is used, consists 
of a circle having a 100-foot outside diameter and a 4-foot band, 
together with an inserted bar 20 feet long and 4 feet wide The 
color is chrome yellow or white 

Auxiliary — ^An auxiliaiy airpoit” is an emergency field that 
may be available for the public only at certain peiiods of the year 
It may be used for agricultural p)urposes, or the restiictions with 
regard to its use mav be due to the private lights of the owner 
The maiker is placed m the center of the landing aiea when the 
total aiea is used, and it is exhibited only when the field is m usable 
condition The maiker is the same as that used for intermediate 
airports 

Riviiixtys — A “runway” is that poition of the landing area, not 
less than 100 feet in width, which is aitificially built up with ci ashed 
rock, slag, asphalt, cement, or othei material, to provide a satisfactory 
siuface under aveiage weather conditions when natuial conditions 
of a landing aiea aie unfit for safe operations Maxkers aie placed 
at the intersection of runways, with arms set to indicate the diiection 
of the runways The arms are 20 feet long and 4 feet wide and aie 
attached to the circle marker identifying the field 
Seaplane Ports 

A “ public seaplane port ” is a water base constituting a centei for 
the air traffic of amphibians and seaplanes , it muj also accommodate 
airciaft equipped with sins in some localities in wiiitei vhen ice 
conditions iiermil It contains the installations iiecessaiy foi sea- 



plane and amphibian traffic, in regular operation, for the reception 
of aircraft If possible, the marker is painted on the roof of the 
hangar The identification marker consists of an equilateral triangle 
with sides not less than 25 feet long and 4 feet wide The color is 
chrome yellow or white 

A “ private seaplane port ” is a water base, in regular operation, 
containing installations necessary for the reception and tiaffic of 
amphibians and seaplanes and capable of accommodating aircraft 
equipped with skis in some localities in winter when ice conditions 
peimit It is available only for aircraft belonging to the owner 
The markei is painted on the roof of the hanger, if possible, it 
consists of an equilateral triangle with sides at least 25 feet long and 
4 feet wide with a cross in the center which has a band of 4 feet 
The color is chrome yellow or white 

Seaplane Anchorage. 

A “public seaplane anchoiage” is a designated lake or body oi 
water for the casual or emergency use of amphibians and seaplanes ; 
in some localities in winter, when ice conditions permit, it is also 
used by aiiciaft equipped with skis It is usually located imme- 
diately below or in close proximity to a recognized air route Though 
without the ma]oi service facilities of a seaplane port, it provides 
fuehng and moormg accommodations The marker is often con- 
stiucted to float as an anchored buoy at the point of mooring The 
latitude and longitude of the anchorage position, in degrees and 
minutes, are cut into the wood on the base of the triangle The 
marker may also be painted on a floating dock The marker consists 
of an equilateral triangle, with sides 15 feet long and a band of 2^2 
feet A bar 2% feet wide is in the centei The coloi is chiome 
yellow or white 

A “ private seaplane anchorage ” is a designated lake or body of 
water for the casual or emergency use of flying boats, amphibians, 
and seaplanes , in some localities, when winter conditions of ice per- 
mit, it is also suitable foi use by aiiciaft equipped with skis It 
lacks the major service facilities of a seaplane port but provides 
fuehng and mooring accommodations, and is available only for 
ail craft belonging to the owner The marker consists of an equi- 
lateial triangle with 15-foot sides, each of which is 2% feet wide 
In the center is a cross, the width of the stroke being 2% feet The 
color IS chrome yellow oi white The marker, which is often 
mooied as a floating buoy at the point of mooring or painted on a 
floating dock, should contain the latitude and longitude cut into the 
wood at the base of the triangle 

LIGHTING AND COMMUNICATION 

Lighting 

In western Canada a system of air-line beacon lights and field 
flood lights, for night navigation and landing, was placed in opera- 
tion eaily in 1930 at mail stops and emeigency landmg fields along 
the Winnipeg-Calgary air-mail loute, following the mam line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Beacons have been placed every 10 miles 
along the loute, and lotatmg beacons visible for 90 miles m clear 
weather are established (going westward along the Canadian Pacific 
line) at Winnipeg and Brandon (in Manitoba), at Regma and 
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Moose] aw (in Saskatchewan), and at Medicine Hat and Calgary 
(in Albeita), as well as at Eclmonton (in Alberta, 175 airdine miles 
north and slightly east of Calgary) 

The following emergency fields have gas lighting equipment 
Wolseley and Burrows (in Saskatchewan, east of Kegina, along Ca- 
nadian Pacific Kailway) Othei emeigency fields have electric light- 
ing systems, as follows (going eastward from Pegina) : In Saskatch- 
ewan (on or near Canadian Pacific Eailway), at Broadview and 
Cailmount, m Manitoba (along Canadian National Eailway), at 
Arzow Eiver, Eivers, Petiel, and Macgiegor 

Intel mediate fields east of Calgary are located as follows In 
Alberta (along Canadian Pacific), at Namaka, Bassano, Brooks, and 
Alderson, in Saskatchewan (between western border and Moose- 
jaw, along Canadian Pacific main line), at Cummings, Piapor, 
Webb, Swift Cunent, Herbert, Valjean, and Mortlach 
At Winnipeg a new beacon and directional light has been installed 
in the roof of the Hudson Bay Co ’s store The beacon is slightly 
over 200 feet from the ground, the directional beacon, of led neon 
light, IS of 2,000,000 candlepower and points fixedly toward the land- 
ing field on the edge of the city Plans are under way by the Hud- 
son Bay Co. for placing similar beacons on their stores at Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, and other western cities 

At Stevenson Field, Winnipeg, two flood lights have been erected, 
each about 8 feet high, with 4-foot diameter and a circular body 
tapering to a small tower in which is placed a ventilating fan. Half 
of the diameter consists of lenses and prisms that throw the light 
on the ground at a slight angle from the horizontal Inside is a 
powerful reflector that projects the light from an incandescent umt 
of 10,000 watts, equal to 2,500 candlepower 
In eastern Canada, at the London (southern Ontario) airport, 
there has been installed a rotatmg beacon 52 feet high, with 1,500- 
watt lamps and a range of 30 to 40 miles in clear weather Smaller 
beacons are being placed along the mail route connecting Montreal 
and Quebec with Detroit, Mich 

Radio and Other Comnuinication. 

In western Canada a “ teletype ” system of communication has 
been estabhshed between all mam centers on the Winnipeg-Calgary 
route, and radio beacons are located at 150-mile intervals. 

In eastern Canada, facilities for reception and transmission of 
weather reports have also been provided at the London (Ontario) 
airport, reports being received and sent at 7 a m , 12 noon, and 4pm 
daily, or more frequently if desired At the St Hnoert airport 
(east of Montreal) , receiving equipment has been mstalled for ob- 
taimng weather reports, broadcast by radios from selected stations 
in Canada and the United States, for the of&cials of the Metereo- 
logical Service, who prepare the daily weather maps at this station 
In the summer of 1929, there were 26 radio stations in operation 
by the Eoyal Canadian Corps of Signals 
In the Northwest Territories, stations are established at Aklavik 
(extreme northwest Mackenzie Territory), at Fort Eesolution 
(where Slave Eiver empties into Great Slave Lake), at Fort Simp- 
son (junction of Liard and Mackenzie Eivers), and at Fort Smith 



(where Slave Eiver crosses the Alberta border) In Yukon Terri- 
tory, stations are established at Dawson City, at Herschel Island 
(Arctic coast of Yukon), and at Mayo Landing (Stewait Eivei at 
mouth of Mayo Brook) 

In the Province of Albeita, stations aie located at High River 
(about 40 ail -line miles south of Calgary) and at Giande Prairie 
(southern part of Peace River district, in northwest Albeita) In 
northern Saskatchewan, there are stations at He a la Crosse, Lac la 
Ronge, Ladder Lake (directly west of most western point of Prince 
Albert National Park, on Canadian National Railway branch), at 
Prince Albert, at Waskesiu (on lake of same name, noithern part 
of Prince Albert National Paik), and at Pelican Narrows (midway 
of Lake Miron, directly east of Lac la Ronge) 

In Manitoba Province, stations are located at Cormoiant Lake 
(near western border of Manitoba, a few miles above 54° Noith, on 
Canadian National Railway), at Lac du Bonnet (northeast of Win- 
nipeg, on Canadian Pacific bianch), at Noiway House (east side 
of Little Playgreen Lake, north of upper end of Lake Winnipeg, at 
about 54° North), at Winnipeg, at Winnipegosis (south end of 
Lake Winnipegosis, terminus of Canadian National bianch from 
Sifton Junction), and at Berens River (northeastern Manitoba, 
where Beiens River empties mto east side of Lake Winnipeg) 

In Ontario Province, stations are established at Camp Borden 
(about 20 air-hne miles southeast of southeast end of Georgian Bay), 
and at Ottawa In Quebec Province, theie is a station at St Hubert 
airport (east of Montreal and across the St Lawrence River) 

The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals cooperates in the conduct 
of civil governmental air operations, such as the Forestry Service, 
by communicating meteorological data and other information 

CHARGES, TOLLS, AND RATES AT GOVERNMENT AIRPORTS 

The various items of expenditure involved in the use of Govern- 
ment airpoits aie scheduled in the following two statements 
Weights there given aie total authorized weights, according to cer- 
tificate of airworthiness, the rates are believed to be representative 
of Canadian airports 


Item 


Landing fee, including storage on ground for 1 day or part thereof— 
Storage fees, per aircraft per day or fi action thereof (including land- 
ing pimleges) 

Ground space 

Hangar space 

Dead storage, per diem (giound space onlv, limited to 14 da^s) 

Hangai storage fees, per aii craft per month (including landing priv- 
ileges) - - 

Heated hangar space, per aircraft per diem (including landing priv- 
ileges) - 

Heated hangar storage fees, per aircraft per month (including land- 
ing privileges) - - 

Monthly fees per aircraft, where operator provides his own hangar 
accommodation 


Light- 
weight (up 
to 3,000 
pounds) 

Aledium- 
weight 
(3,000 to 
6,000 
pounds) 

Heavy- 
weight 
(over 6,000 
pounds) 

$1 00 

$2 00 

$3 00 

1 00 

2 00 

3.00 

2.00 

3 00 

4 00 

50 

1 00 

2-00 

30 00 

45 00 

60 00 

3 00 

4 00 

5 00 

40 00 

GO 00 

75 00 

15 00 

22 SO 

30 00 
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Other geneial chaiges aie, as follows 


Toll for passengeis earned foi hue, except passengeis in transit $0 10 

Light a 11 planes in use by clubs and club members (monthly charges per 

ail craft in opeiation) 15 00 

Lockei lental fee, pei month 25 

Mechanician services, pei houi (8 a m to 5 p m daily) 1 5(> 

Mechanician helper, pei hour (8 a m to 5 p m daily) 1 00 

Eental of ground foi building puiposes, per acre per annum (all plans of 
pioposed building must be submitted for approval to the Department 
of National Defence) 50 00 


The Canadian regulations regarding payment of fees are quoted 
below 

All aiiciaft must he legistered at the o&ce of the airpoit supeiintendent 
All commeicial and othei aircraft in tiansit not attached to the airport or 
operating therefiom must be legisteied immediately upon ariival and be 
checked out upon departure 
Landing fees must be paid at the time of registiation 

Tolls tor passengeis must be paid at the close of each day by the operators 
of passenger -car lying aircraft 
All fees for planes m transit must be paid in cash 

No landing fee oi seivice charges shall be collected for aiiciaft in the servicei 
of the Department of National Defence 
No landing fee or seivice chaiges shall be collected from visiting aiiciaft of 
the United States Aimy, Navy, Maiine Coips, and Department of Oommeice 
The account of dims privileged to receive credit will be submitted on the 
fiist of each month Payment of such accounts lendeied must be made by the 
21st of the month Pailuie in settlement, after notification has been given 
that an account is past due, may lesult in withdrawal of credit or, if necessary, 
the removal of aircraft from shelter oi fiom the airport at the conti actor’s 
expense 

The Department of National Defence does not accept responsibility for thett, 
damage to aircraft by fire, collision, explosion, or from other cause while the 
aircraft may remain upon the property of the Department of National Defence 



AIRPORTS IN CANADIAN PROVINCES 

ALBERTA 

Calgaiy. 

The public airpoit lieie, owned by the city of Calgary, lies in 
the northeast section of Calgary at 51"^ 4' noith latitude and 114° 
S' west longitude, altitude, 3,438 feet above sea level 
Tn addition to the standard identification marlangs, consisting of 
a 100-foot circle with 4-foot band, the field is identified locally by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which inns northerly past the eastern 
extremity of the field, and by the Bow Eivei valley, which is parallel 
and 500 feet distant from the south boundary A 2-stoiy stone 
school building is in the southwest corner of the field A power line 
is on the north side, on the east, a 5-foot fence and the valley of 
Nose Creek, 100 feet deep, on the south, a 5-foot fence and the valley 
of Bow River, 120 feet deep , to the west, theie is open prairie for 
2,400 feet, then the school building and electric-light poles The 
sui round countiy is generally rolling praiiie The field is 
2,600 feet square, theie are 2 runways, each about 2,400 feet by 300 
feet The undulating prairie surface of sandy loam soil has been 
under cultivation for several years 

Housing accomodations include 1 large and 4 small hangars The 
large hangar, 80 by 100 feet and capable of housing 15 small aircraft, 
IS complete, having cement foundations, heating, electric lighting, 
plumWg facilities, offices, repair shops, pilots’ room, and a class- 
room Refuehng facilities are available 

Motor transportation is available to Calgary, where telephone 
and telegiaph facilities and medical assistance may be obtained 
The nearest railway station is 1% miles distant 
Immediate plans call for the hghting of the field and the construc- 
tion of three runways — ^the first extending 3,800 feet in a northwest- 
southeast direction, the second 2,600 feet north and south, and the 
third 3,400 feet east and west 
Edmonton. 

This IS a public an port owned by the City of Edmonton It lies 
north of the northwest end of Portage Avenue, a long stretch of 
pavement running diagonally across the northern part of the city 
the exact geographic position is 53° 35' north and 113° 30' west, alti- 
tude, 2,185 feet above sea level; local magnetic variation, 27° east 
of north 

No obstructions are encountered on the north, east, and south 
sides, but wires are on the west side The area of the airport is 240 
acres ; its length from east to west is approximately 4,000 feet Three 
runways have been constiuted — one north and south, and other east 
and west, and a third diagonally across the field 

One hangar, 50 by 100 feet, has been provided. The city let a 
contract for lighting the an port in June, 1929, as a step toward 

( 9 ) 
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providing a fiibt-cla&s aiipoit Fiesh watei is avaiable at the field, 
but tuel and oil must be obtained at Edmonton 

All kinds of tiansportation, including stieet cars, aie available 
to the business section of the city, 3 miles distant Telephone 
and telegiaph facilities also are available theie, a Government wire- 
less station IS 1 mile away fiom the airport The neaiest hospital 
IS 1 mile distant The Dominion Government has placed a full-time 
weather obseivei at the aiipoit 

Fort McMmiay. 

A base is maintained here by the Western Canada An ways (Ltd ) 
The town is located in noitheasteiii Alberta, at the junction of 
Athabaska and Cleai water Eiveis, approximately 56*^ 4:5' north and 
111° 30' west 

A hangai, 60 by SO feet, shop, quaiteis, and other facilities aie 
available 
Lacombe 

An aiipoit has been laid out on a large tract of land east of the 
Canadian Pacific Eailway station heie The town is located about 
75 an -line miles south of Edmonton, at approximately 52° 25' north 
and 113° 50' west 

Lethbridge 

A public customs airpoit, owned by the city of Lethbridge (junc- 
tion point on Canadian Pacific Eailway, toward southern border of 
Albeita), lies about 1 mile east from the city, in the southeast 
quaiter of section 5, township 9, range 21 The geographic location 
is 49° 43' north, and 112° 50' west, altitude, 2,980 feet above sea 
level 

Identification maikings consist of the standard 100-foot circle 
with 4- foot band, a pronnnent landmaik is a watei tower 120 feet 
high at the center of the north boundaiy The surrounding countiv 
IS level, the only obstiuctions, besides the water tower, are a few low 
houses on the west side The siuface of the landing area is praiiie 
grass, and xunways have been constructed 

Eefuelmg facilities and repair services are available at the field, 
and customs services may be obtained on notification of the officials 
at the customhouse 

Transportation to the city is available by stieet car or over 
paved loads The nearest railway station is 2 miles distant, and the 
nearest medical assistance is thiee-qua iters of a mile away 

Prepaiatory to the placing of Lethbridge on an air-mail route, 
the city IS considermg a piogiam that calls for the lighting, leveling, 
and fencing of the field, and the construction of a hangar It is the 
intention of the Dominion Government to erect a beacon on the field 
foi the guidance of night fliers 

Medicine Hat 

The city of Medicine Hat (towaid southeast bordei of Alberta, 
on the Canadian Pacific) owns a imblic airport 3 miles fiom the 
jiost office at 50° 2' north, and 110° 40' west ; the altitude, 2,200 feet 
above sea level 

Standard public airport markings, consistmg of a 100-foot ciicle 
with a 4- foot band, identify the field Landmaiks include a cem- 
etery to the northeast, exhibition buildings to the southeast, and a 



fox farm toward the south A high-tension power line and a snow 
fence form obstructions on the north side, on the east there is a 
telephone line, on the south a telephone line and exhibition buildings 
The suiiounding country is flat and rolling The landing surface 
of sod compiises an area 2,400 feet square 

Kefuelmg facilities aie available at the field, and Medicine Hat 
IS leadily accessible 

The prevailing wind is southwest 
Red Deer 

A nfew aiipoit foi the city was opened on May 24, 1930 The 
city is about 8 air-line miles south of Lacombe, on the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway 

Vegreville. 

The public aiipoit here is owned by M C Watts, A^egieAulle (the 
town is 60 miles east of Edmonton, on the Canadian National Rail- 
way) The aiipoit is located thiee-quarteis of a mile south of the 
town, at 53° 31' noith and 112° 3' west, altitude, 2,200 feet 

Identifications consist of a standard 100-foot circle with 4- foot 
band, local landmarks include a water tower 120 feet high, due noith 
from the noitheast coinei of the field, and a laige bain with 
coiiugated-iion root, a quaiter of a mile due east, which has a laige 
red arrow pointing to the field On the noith side of the field is 
low bitish about 10 feet high and a building about 600 feet fiom the 
coiner of the field, towaid the soutiiwest theie is a highway, 1,600 
feet distant, paialleled by a telephone line 25 feet high, towaid the 
noithwest this highway is 1,200 feet fiom the field, towaid the west 
the highway is 900 feet distant The total aiea, about 800 yards 
in length, is available for landings, the surface being of good sod 
on sandy loam 

Vegreville is readily accessible by automobile 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Anyox. 

This is an unlicensed seaplane port, about 90 miles north-northeast 
of Prince Rupert (via Chatham Sound, Portland Inlet, and Obseiva- 
toiy Inlet) It is located on the west side and toward the upper end 
of Observatory Inlet and west of Larcom Island, oi appioximately 
55° 25' north and 129° 48' west 

Granby Bay, the harbor in Anyox, affords a landing place for 
seaplanes The only available land for airplane landings is a granu- 
lated slag pile that has a sloping surface The use of these landing 
places IS not reconmiended, except in cases of emergency 

Burns Lake. 

This IS not a licensed airport It is situated about 317 miles east 
of Prince Rupert, following the line of the Canadian National Rail- 
way along the Skeena and Bulkley River Valleys, or at approxi- 
mately 54° 12' north and 125° 46 west 

The landing area, about 1,400 feet long and varying in width from 
100 to 600 feet, lies on the shore of Burns Lake, about one-quarter 
mile from the railway station on the mam highway Although con- 
siderable grading and leveling has been done, the use of this field 
is not recommended except in cases of emergency 
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English Bay 

This IS a sea-level piivate seaplane port, owned by the Western 
Canada Airways (Ltd ) , 804 Trust and Loan Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba It is located at 49° 17' noith and 123° 7' 30" west*, on 
the north shore of Point Grey Peninsula just east of the University 
of Biitish Columbia grounds and on the west front of Vancouver 
City 

Identification inailangs consist of the standard equilateral triangle 
with 25-foot sides and 4-foot band inclosing a cioss Adjacent 
waters piovide unlimited landing area for seaplanes 

Ferine 

A public airport, owned by the city of Feinie (southeast coiner 
of British Columbia), lies 1 mile south of the Feinie post office at 
49° 30' noith and 115° 5' west, altitude, 3,313 feet above sea level 

The standard public airpoit markings, consisting of a 100-foot 
circle with 4-foot band, identify the held The line of the Canadian 
Pacific Eailway and the Elk Biver (an eastern tributary of' 
Kootenay Kiver) provide fuitlier identification in the daytime and 
at night coke ovens are visible The sunounding counti}^ is mouii- 
tainous with deep valleys 

Theie is a 2,500-foot noith-soutli lunway, and the lemainder of 
the field is under development A good turf surface is diained 
naturally, the soil is loam Fuel and oil are available at Fernie, 
1 mile distant A small wooden hangar has recently been completed 

Grand Forks 

Grand Foiks (on the Canadian Pacific Railway at the United 
States border) has a public municipal airpoit, located in the city at 
49° 2' noith and 118° 30' west, altitude, 1,750 feet above sea level, 
local magnetic vaiiation, 23° 30' east 

The standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band mark this airport 
Prominent landmaiks visible by day aie Observation Mountain, 
Smelter Lake to the north, and the junction of the Kettle and 
Gianby (Koith Foik) Riveis to the east The surrounding countiy 
consists of a wide level valley extending east and west with numerous 
emeigency landing places No obstructions are encountered neai 
the field The surface is level and good, and there are three runways 
2,400 feet in length 

Hangar facihties aie available for two airplanes, mechamcs' 
service may be obtained upon call, and fuel, oil, and fiesh water 
may be had at the field Hotels are 1 mile distant, the nearest rail- 
way station IS 1,000 feet from the airport, and the nearest medi- 
cal assistance is one-half mile aivay City streets adjoin the airport, 
and motoi transpoitation is available 

Weather conditions are particularly favoiable in the vicinity The 
atmospheie is very dry and clear, summers are warm, and winters 
mild There are practically no fo^s or mists, and the airport is 
exceptionally free from strongs winds The annual precipitation is 
15 inches 
Ocean Fails, 

Ocean Falls, on the west coast at the upper end of Fisher Channel, 
is located at the "junction of Cousins Inlet and Link Lake, about 
200 water-route miles southeast of Piince Eupeit, oi approximately 
at 52° 20' north and 127° 14' west 



There is a haibor, about 1 mile long and thiee-quarters of a mile 
wide, that might be used for seaplanes, but this landing place is 
unlicensed, and its use is not lecommended except in cases of emei- 
gencjr There is no level land in the vicinity suitable for airplane 
landings. 

Prince George. 

Prince George is located about 468 miles east of Piince Rupert, 
following the line of the Canadian National Railway, at the junc- 
tion of Nechako River with Fraser River — approximately 5B° 55' 
north and 122° 45' west One-half mile west of the city there is an 
unlicensed landmg field, measuring 1,800 by 500 feet 

Seaplanes may land on the adjacent Fraser River or on Tabor 
Lake, nearly 9 miles east of the town The use of any of these 
landing places is not recommended, since none of them is licensed 

Pimce Rupert. 

There are no prepared or licensed landing places here, and it is 
suggested that the possible landing fields be used only in case of 
emergency Prince Rupert is situated on Kaien Island, near the 
mouth of the Skeena River, and is the teiminal of the northern 
branch of the Canadian National Railway 

Airplanes have landed on the exhibition grounds, identified bv a 
fair-sized yellow building near the civic reservoii The surface 
of the field has not been leveled Seaplane landings have been made 
along the side of seveial floats or whaives on the waterfront In 
stoimy weather, landings are made usually either at Cove Bay, at 
the north end of the city, or at Digby Bay, Digby Island, at the 
entrance of the harbor near the Government wireless station Cove 
Bay is more accessible to the city 

Smithers. 

This town, a divisional point on the Canadian National Railway, 
is east-northeast of Piince Rupeit, on the Bulkley River about half- 
way between its soiiice and its mouth, or approximately 54° 45' 
north and 127° 10' west There aie no licensed places here, and 
the vaiious sites mentioned below should be used only in cases of 
emei gency 

Seaplanes may land on Lake Kathlyn, about 3% miles noithwest 
of Smithers The lake is 1% miles square, fairly deep in the center, 
but considerably more shallow toward the shoie An easy approach 
from all directions is possible Two miles southeast of Smithers is 
Lake Seymour, 1 mile long, one-quaiter mile wide, very deep, and 
with timbered approaches Land airplanes occasionally use a field 
2 miles southeast by east of Smithers, but it is often under cultivation 
and unsuitable for landing purposes The aviation biueau of the 
Smithers Board of Tiade is reported to be improving and developing 
an an port about 2 miles east of Smitheis near the Bulkley River 

Stewart. 

Stewart is near the west coast, at the head of Portland Canal on 
the extreme southeast border of Alaska, it is about 115 air-line 
miles north-northeast of Prince Rupeit, or approximately at 55° 55' 
north and 130° west 

There are no licensed fields or harbors here, though seaplanes have 
used the large natural harbor which has a width of almost 2 miles 
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Other possible seaplane landing places are Meziadin Lake, 32 miles 
northeast of Stewart, with a length of about 20 miles and an average 
width of about 2 miles; Bowser Lake, 40 miles north-noitheast of 
Stewart and directly noith of the western end of Lake Meziadin, 
with a length of 18 miles and an average width of about 2 miles; 
Silvei Lake, 20 miles northwest of Stewart, 1 mile long and one-half 
mile wide; Tide £iake, 30 imles northwest of Stewart, 5 miles long 
and one-half mile wide , and Summit Lake, about 25 miles northwest 
of Stewait, 3 miles long and one-quarter mile wide All these land- 
ing places are unlicensed and should be used only in emergency cases 

Swanson Bay. 

Foui miles from the eastern shore of Graham Eeach (opposite the 
imdeastern coast of Prmcess Boyal Island) there is a public sea- 
level seaplane poit, owned by the Western Canada Airways (Ltd ), 
804 Loan and Tiust Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba The geographic 
position is 53° 3' north and 128° 28' west 

The local position of the poit is identified by a mountain 5,000 
feet high, 4 miles west of the port Identification markings — ^the 
standard equilateral triangle with 25-foot sides and 4-foot band — 
indicate the landing area There are no obstructions on the immedi- 
ate east and west sides, but to the north are mountains 1,500 feet 
high, and on the south side are mountains 5,000 feet high The 
suriounding country is a mountainous coastal range averaging 4,000 
feet in height 

Deep inland watei provides a suitable landing place for seaplanes , 
although there is no beach, a slipway is available at the northeast 
corner of the port There aie no hanger accomodations, but refuel- 
ing facilities and fresh water are available, aviation gasoline being 
obtained from a 1,200-gallon tank at the float 

Telegraph facilities are available, and there is a Goveinment wire- 
less station at Biitedale, 15 miles northwest op Princess Royal Island 
The neaiest medical assistance is Bella Bella Hospital, about 63 air- 
line miles south-southeast of Swanson Bay Theie aie no roads, and 
local transportation is by motor boat The Western Canada Air- 
ways (Ltd ) maintains a mess for its crews durmg July, August, and 
September 

Annual precipitation at Swanson Bay is 270 inches and clear, 
bright, calm weather is accompanied by early morning fogs dispers- 
ing by 9 o’clock Westerly winds outside the bay bring fair, clear 
W'eather, the resultant wind direction being northwest at a point 10 
miles north of the station and southwest at the station Southeast 
wmds are invariably accompanied by ram or low mist The max- 
imum velocity of a southeast gale is 40 miles per hour, and of a 
northwest gale 45 miles per hour 

Terrace. 

This town IS on the Skeena River east-northeast of Prince Rupert, 
on the Canadian National Railway ]ust east of where Ehtsumgallum 
River empties into Skeena River — approximately 54° 30' north and 
128° 40' west There is no licensed airport here, and landings should 
be made only m cases of emergency 

A pasture, at the eastern boundary of the municipality, is nearly 
one-half mile m lenrfh and 100 to 300 yards wide, it is located 
between the mam highway and the Canadian National Railway 



All area of about 1,000 acies of flat land is located approximately 
2 mile's noith of Kitsumgallum Lake and neaiiy 30 miles from 
Terrace 

TiaiL 

This town IS near the United States border, approximately 35 air- 
line miles east-noitheast fiom Grand Forks A public aiipoir, 
owned by the municipality, is located 7 miles southwebt of the town, 
at 49° 4' north and 117° 37' west, altitude, 1,360 feet above sea leveL 
The standard 100-foot ciicle with 4-foot band indentifies the field. 
Piominent landmaiks include the Columbia Eivei on the east, and 
smelter* stacks 400 feet high Theie aie no obstiuctions on the 
north, south, and west sides, but on the east side there is a fence 
along a road and a telephone line A landing stiip, 2,000 feet by 300 
feet, is suitable for light aiiciaft, the remaindei of the field is under 
development The surface is old grazing giound, now leveled off 
A cone wind indicator is placed east of the center of the field. 
There are no housing acconimodaaons for aircraft, but plans call! 
for the erection of hangars in the immediate futuie Tank trucks 
from Trail provide temporary lefiieling service, and water is avail- 
able at the field 

The nearest shipping point is one-quarter of a mile distant on a 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Eailway, and the nearest medical 
assistance is at Trail The highway passing the an port on the 
north runs from Trail southeast to Waneta on the United States 
border, and follows the course of the Columbia Eiver 

During the summer conditions are dry and warm, durmg the 
winter there is a snowfall of 2 feet or more 

Vancouver. 

Zulu Island — ^Vancouver owns a temporary public airport on Lulu 
Island, which is south of the city and between the mouth of the 
Fraser Eiver and its “ North Arm ” The geogiaphic position is 
about 49° 11' north and 123° 7' west 
Identification markings consist of the standard 100-foot circle 
with 4- foot band Landmarks include the Stuiton Eoad on the 
east. No 3 Eoad on the west, Lansdowne race track on the south, and 
farm lands on the north The Canadian National Eailway tracks 
and towers lie toward the south, and the British Columbia Electric 
Eailway track and power lines to the east A 4V2-foot wiie fence 
and farm lands form obstructions on the north, on the east is a 
36-foot bare pole line of the British Columbia Electric Eailway , on 
the south are 14- foot stables and an 8-foot board fence of the Lans- 
downe race track; and on the west is a 25-foot telegraph line The 
sui rounding territory is flat farming countiy 

There is an east- west runway 2,671 feet long, and a north-south 
runway 1,260 feet long The east-west runway is soft near the 
hangar m wet weather A sausage-type wind cone is on the mast 
over the gasoline station south of the hangar The hangar is 40 by 
64 feet and contains quarters Light repairs may be made at the 
field, and refueling facihties aie available from a filling station at 
the aiiqiort 

The British Columbia Electric Eailway provides a 1-hour service 
to Vancouver, 8 miles distant Wireless facilities are avaiHble to- 

8874—30 ^3 
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Ihe Point Giev station (extreme western point of Vancouvei Penin- 
sula) by telephone from the aiipoit Accommodations include a 
waiting loom, entry hall, an office, and rest rooms for men and for 
women 

The telegraphic address is Mr A G Service, Alexandra Station, 
British Corumbia 

Sea hland — The City of Vancouvei will open, m the near future, 
a permanent municipal aiijioit on Sea Island (sepaiated tiom the 
noithwest coinei ot Lulu Island by the “North Arm” of Fraser 
Elver), about 10 miles southwest from the principal business center 
of Vancouver Landing facilities will be provided for both land- 
planes and seaplanes 

The construction program calls for the expenditure of $2305000 
in providing a wooden float and slipway, seaplane hangar and 
workshop, landplane hangar and workshop, concrete aprons in 
front of hangars, roads and sidewalks, fencing, signs, and gates, 
light and power mains, telephones etc , water mams and seweis, 
admimstiatioii building, motor boat and boathouse, field equipment, 
tiactois, and tollers, hangar and administration building equipment, 
fiie-fighting and first-aid equipment, pumps and flood boxes, exca- 
vation and construction of culvert at slough, giadmg and surface 
tieatment, including foiii lunways and a take-off circle, 1,0(10 feet 
m diameter 

The fiist stage of the development will include the construction 
of a hangar 110 feet by 80 feet foi landplanes and a seaplane hangar 
120 by 80 feet, also the fiist unit of the admimsti ation buildings 
aprons, runways, landing strips, roads, drainage, filling and ditch- 
of slipways, motor boat, pumping and field equipment, fencing, 
file apparatus, water, light, and sewer 

The second stage will include the seaplane channel, pioviding a 
cross-river take-off area of approximately 2,650 feet 

Vanderhoof 

Thifc Canadian National Railway station is located on Nechako 
River somewhat moie than half wav from Burns Lake to Prince 
Geoige, oi appioximately 54° 1' noith and 124° 1' west 

There aie no licensed landing places heie, but several fields may 
be used for emeigency purposes The Nechako River is sufficiently 
wide at this iiomt to peimit emergency seaplane landings Lakes 
Tachik and Nulki, T miles southwest of Vanderhoof, are about 1 mile 
wide and 6 oi 7 miles long 


A private airport, owned by the British Columbia An ways (Ltd ), 
900 Fort Street, Victoria, British Columbia, is located on the south- 
eastern extremity of Vancouver Island, at 48° 24' north and 12B° 
19' west, altitude, 150 feet above sea level .u . ^ 4 . 

The usual private an port markings — a 100-foot circle with 4-toot 
band— identify the field The total area, 2,400 by 1,350 feet, is 

available for landing purposes „ , , , i ^ a 

Seaplanes, m the regular service of Alaska- Washington An ways, 
use the inner harbor 



Brandon. 

Tlie public airport at Brandon, southwestern Manitoba, on Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, appioxirnately 125 air-line miles west fiom 
Winnipeg), located at 49° 62' north and 99° 56' west, is owned by 
the Brandon Aero Association (Ltd ), 909 Rosser Avenue, Brandon, 
Manitoba The airpoit lies on the west side of the city, 1,308 feet 
above sea level 

A standard public airport markei, consisting of a 100-foot ciicle 
with 4-foot band identifies the field A 24-inch rotating electric 
beacon identifies the airport at night, and safe luiiways are indicated 
b}^ 8 gieen acetylene boundary lights lined m pans at the ends of the 
runways The landing area, ciicular in shape and about 2,000 feet 
in diameter, is in piocess of development 

Brandon airport is used by the air-mail service, and refueling 
facilities are available Hotel accommodations at Biandon are 
leadily accessible 

Viiden. 

A public airport owned by the Board of Trade of Virden (on 
Canadian Pacific Railway, stiaight vest of Biandon), is located 
1 mile south of Vnden at 49° 50' noitli and 100° 57' vest, altitude, 
1,451 feet above sea level 

Identifications aie a standaid 100-foot ciicle with 4-foot band 
On the west side of the field is a telephone line 30 feet high, on the 
noithwest side is a house, the southeast coinei is coveied with villow 
and poplar giowth The total aiea is available foi landing pui- 
poses, the suiface bemg of sandy-loam sod with a subsoil of sand 

Refueling facilities aie available Theie is a fiist-aid bit at 
the airpoit and a physician at Vnden 

Winnipeg. 

Western Canada Airways airport — ^At the village of St Chailes, 
61/^ miles west of Winnipeg, is a public airpoit owned by Western 
Canada An ways (Ltd ), 804 Loan and Tiust Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba Its geograj)hic position is 49° 63' north and 97° 7' west; 
altitude, 765 feet above sea level 

The standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band identifies the field 
Prominent local landmarks visible by day are the Assiniboine Rivei, 
the Portage Highway, and the St Charles chinch On the east 
side of the an port is a 4-foot fence, on the south side aie pole lines 
and a hangar, and on the west side is a pole line, but this line is not 
opposite the maximum diametei of the airpoit The suriounding 
country is flat praiiie The total aiea of the field is available for 
landing, the suiface being of grass, but in the spring drainage is 
slow owing to the flat chaiactei of the land 

There is a cone-type wind indicatoi neai Poitage Avenue, at the 
middle of the south end of the field Housing accommodations 
include one mam hangar capable of housing 4 small planes with 
folded wings and a nose hangar A workshop equipped with tools 
for minor repairs and a small office aie other buildings at the air- 
port Refueling facilities are available, but the nearest fresh-water 
supplv IS 400 yards distant 
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The mam line of the Canadian Pacific Eailway, which passes 
across the noith end of the field, has a siding at Moore Park , a stieet 
railway and an asphalt highway pass the south end of the field. The 
city of Winnipeg, where accommodations for passengers are avail- 
able, is readily accessible Several physicians are within 3 miles 
of the airport, and a hospital is at Winnipeg 
Sudden electiical stoims occur during the summer; in the winter, 
snow diifts a great deal 

Stevenso)! airport — Stevenson airport is a public airport owned by 
the Winnipeg Flying Club, Post Office Box 2265, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba It IS located at 49° 48' north and 97° 14' west; altitude, 
775 feet above sea level 

The standard public-airport markings — a 100-foot circle with 
4- foot band — identify the field A noith-south runway is 3,400 feet 
long and an east-west runway extends 3,200 feet 

Eefueling facilities are provided, and transportation to Winnipeg 
is available by automobile Two flood lights (English type) of 
2^500 candlepower each have ]ust been installed here 
St Vital and Fort Garry\ {Private Airport) — This is a private 
airport owned by J E. Morgan of Morgan Nicholson (Ltd ) , Union 
Trust Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba Its geogiaphic position is 
49° 49' north and 97° 9' west, or about 2 miles south of the Winnipeg 
city limits, adjoining a public seaplane port on the Eed Eiver 

Identification markings consist of the standard 100-foot circle with 
4-foot band and a cross Among the prominent local landmarks 
visible by day is the Agricultural College There are no obstructions 
on the north, on the east is the river, on the south a 3-foot fence; 
and on the west a telephone hne along the highway. The total area 
of the field is available for landing, but two runways have been 
constructed, one running north and south 2,200 feet and the other 
extendmg 1,600 feet in an east-west diiection Eunways are indi- 
cated by cones on the ground, and a cone-type wind mdicator is 
on the loof of a small hangar on the river bank The field has a 
turf surface 

Besides the small hangar, which is capable of housing two small 
aircraft with folded wings, there is a second building, 30 by 50 
feet, which is used as a hangar and repair shop. Eepair services 
and refueling facilities are available, and water may be obtained 
from the river or from a near-by well Complete facilities for 
changing from floats to wheels or vice versa are provided 

A mam highway runs past the airport, and transportation to 
Wiimipeg IS available by automobile or by half-hour street-car 
service Telegraph facilities are at Winnipeg, which is also the 
nearest shipping^i^ point The telephone number of the airport is 
4:7583 (Winnipeg Exchange) 

St, Vital and Fort Gan^y {Piibhe Airport), — ^A public seaplane 
port, owned by J E Morgan of Morgan Nicholson (Ltd ), ad 30 ins 
the private airport of that company 2 imles south of Winmpeg on 
the Red River Its geographic position is 49° 49' north and 97° 9' 
west ; altitude, 760 feet above sea level 

The port is easily identified in the daytime by the Agricultural 
College Identification markings consist of the standard eqmlateral 
triangle with 25-foot sides and 4- foot band Seaplane landings are 



made on the Eed Eiver, which is 1,000 feet wide at this point There 
are no obsti notions on the river. The maximum distance for clear 
landing east and west is three-quarters of a mile , north and south, 
1% miles 

A canvas wind-direction indicator is on the roof of a small hangar 
on the river bank In addition to the small hangar, which is large 
enough for two small 'planes with folded wings, there is a second 
building 30 by 50 feet used as a hangar and repair shop The facili- 
ties for repairs are complete and include equipment for changing 
from wheels to floats or vice versa 

The mam highway south fiom Winnipeg runs past the port, and 
Winnipeg is readily accessible either by automobile or by half-hour 
street-car seivice The telephone number of the port is 47583 (Win- 
nipeg Exchange) 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Fiedencton, 

The city of Fredeiicton (southern New Brunswick) owns a pubhc 
customs seaplane anchorage, located about 45° 58' north and 66° 39' 
west , altitude, 18 feet above sea level 

The harboi is identified by a 15-foot equilateral triangle, with 
2%-foot band and bar Seaplane landings are made in the St John 
Elver basin, where theie is a clear i unway ovei 800 yards long 
The railway station of the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific IS one-half mile south of the anchorage A wind indicator is 
on the south shore of the St John Eiver, about 600 yards west of 
the Fiedencton highway budge Customs facilities are available 
when the officeis at the customhouse are notified Aviation gasoline 
and oil aie piovided at the anchorage Telephone and telegraph 
facilities are available at Fredeiicton 

Moncton. 

This is a public an port owned by the city of Moncton (south- 
eastern New Biunswick) and operated by the Moncton Airpoit 
(Ltd ) The geographic position of the field is 46° 5' north and 
64° 5' west, 01 1 % miles eabt of Moncton, altitude, 25 feet above 
sea level 

Markings 'Consist of the standard 100-foot ciicle with 4-foot band 
The field is triangular in shape, base measuimg 2,400 and sides 1,400 
feet The surface is generally level, sloping noith and south, the 
soil IS a sandy clay An east- west lunway measures 2,000 feet, 
another, extending southeast-northwest, measures 1,700 feet, a thud 
extends 1,600 feet northeast-sonthwest 

The Petitcodiac Eiver is 1 mile southwest, a large ice house is on 
the western boundary, and the Shediac Eoad is three-quarters of a 
mile southwest Obstiuctions north of the field include a 4-foot 
fence and several buildings , on the south side is a 4-foot fence , ana 
on the west side are a 4-foot fence and an ice house Cultivated 
fields are located toward the north and west, and marshlands toward 
the south and east The surrounding country is rolhng 

The nearest railway station is at Moncton, IV2 miles distant. 
Local transportation is by automobile, over a side load one-half 
mile long, to an improved road leading to Moncton 

Prevailing winds are west and southwest Fogs are mfrequent. 
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St. John. 

A public airpoit, owned by Atlantic Airways (Ltd ), Post Office 
Box 933. St John, New Biunswick, is located at Milledgeviile 
(noitliwest of St John, on Kennebecasis Bay), at 45° IT' north and 
66° 5' west, altitude, 50 feet above sea level 

The field is identified by an equilateial tiiangle with 25-foot 
sides and a 4-foot band It coveis 102 acres and has two runways 
100 feet wide, one of which is 1,800 feet long and the other, at 
piesent 2,200 feet, will be 2,800 feet long when completed 

The seaplane haiboi, in connection with this airport, contains 
unlimited wateis foi seaplane landings 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Digby 

The aiixiliaiy aiipoit at Digby (southwest coast of Nova Scotia) 
IS owned bv Rufus R ConneirChy-an-Doiir Faun, Digby, Nova 
Scotia, and has a geogiaphic position of 44° 35' noith and 65° 45' 
west — south of the toAvn , altitude, 350 feet above sea level 

The standard auxiliaiy an port mai kings, consisting of a 100-foot 
ciicle with 4-foot band and 20- foot bar, identify the field “ Digby ” 
is painted on a small barn This is an east-west field only, and 
should not be used except in cases of extieme emeigency, as it is 
doubtful whether the landing aiea is always serviceable Care 
should be taken to avoid tiees on the boundaries The field lies in 
a lolling area in which good landing fields aie scarce There are no 
iiniiiovements 

Halifax 

The airpoit at Halifax (44° 38' north and 63° 35' west) has not 
been licensed The proposed site is on Blue Hill, within 5 minutes 
motor diive of the city hall, and contains about 100 acres on which 
it will be possible to construct diagonal runways at least three- 
quarters of a mile in length 

The surface is uneven, and there is a bad swamp in the center 
thiough which one of the lunways must be constructed The piob- 
lem of diaining this section does not appear to be seiious, as there 
IS a good fall to the northwest It is planned to purchase additional 
property surrounding the airpoit The power lines running across 
the land from Connaught Avenue to Mumford Eoad must be 
removed, and all power and telephone Imes at the ends of runways 
must be placed underground 

Sydney. 

This is a public an port owned by the Cape Bieton Flying Club, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia It is located east of the city and harbor, at 46° 
10' 30" north and 60° 3' west ; altitude, 30 feet above sea level 

A standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band identifies the field 
There are two runways — one extending 1,900 feet in a northeast- 
southwest diiection and the other 1,800 feet from southeast to north- 
west. Refueling facilities are available at the field. 

ONTARIO 

Belleville. 

The private airport of Leavens Brothers Aii Service, Belleville, 
Ontario, lies east of the town (north shore of Lake Ontario), 



at 44^ 10' noith and 77° 19' west, altitude, 286 feet above sea level. 
The southwest boundary of the field adjoins the Canadian National 
Railway 

This an port is identified by a standard 100- foot ciicle with a 
4-foot band encircling a Gieek cioss with 20-foot aims A high- 
voltaae tiansmission line xiaiallels the railway tiack, and occasional 
trees siiiiound the anpoit 

Runways have been const lucted, but theie aie no hangai accommo- 
dations Pilots should communicate with the owneis befoie i caching 
this field 

Brantford 

A public anport, owned by the City of Brantfoid (on Canadian 
National Railway, appioximately 23 airline miles west-southwest 
from western end of Lake Ontario), is located neai the Giand River 
1 mile west of Brantfoid, at 43° 10' noith and 80° 17' west, altitude, 
775 feet above ea level Standaid public aiipoit maikings — a 
100-foot Glide with 4- foot band — identify the field 

Obstructions include a boundary fence and occasional tiees on the 
noith, on the east is a 3-foot boundaiy fence, on the south are a 
piivate telephone line, boundary fence, and tiees 25 feet high, in 
the southwest coiner are telephone and power lines, and in the west 
are a telephone line 30 feet high and a boundaiy fence The sui- 
loiinding country is flat with good emergencv landing fields having 
slight undulations The landing space compiises an aiea 1,500 feet 
by 1,100 feet, and a landing stiip 2,200 feet long is being developed 
The suiface soil is a light sandy loam 

Tianspoitation to the city of Brantford is available by taxi, motor 
bus or street cai The post office at Biantfoid is 2i^ miles fiom the 
an port 

Prevailing winds in the vicinity are soutlwest 
Burlington Junction 

A small landing field heie is owned by J V Elliot of Hamilton, 
Ontario Burlington Station is on the Canadian National Railway 
about 6% air-line miles north of Hamilton, western end of Lake 
Ontaiio, 01 at appioximately 43° 20' noith and 79° 49' west 

Chatham 

One mile east of Chatham (southwest Ontaiio Province, iieaily 
12 air-line miles east of Lake St Clan, at junction of Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, and Pere Marquette Railways) theie is 
a private anport owned by Norman A Thomiison, 136 William 
Street North, Chatham, Ontario It lies about 42° 23' 24" north and 
82° 9' west, altitude 550 feet above sea level 

The field is identified by standard private aiipoit maikings con- 
sisting of a 100- foot circle and a Greek cross with 20-foot aims. 
Although there aie no facilities foi night landings, a flashing bea- 
con is located 4 miles west by southwest The south and east sides 
of the field are clear, on the noith side are an oichaid and high- 
voltage wires, on the west side are woods with an open-gap field 
The entire field, while limited m area, is suitable for landings There 
IS one hangar, measuring 40 by 40 by 10 feet 

Refueling lacilities are available at the field, and fresh water 
may be obtained from a near-by farm Repaii facilities and the 



neaiest medical assistance aie available at Chatham The nearest 
lailway is 1% miles distant Transportation to Chatham is by 
automobile over a good road 

Prevailing winds are southwest Fogs are infrequent 

Como. 

At the town of Como (northern Ontario, approximately 30 air- 
line miles east of northeast corner of Lake Superior, and on west side 
of Lake Como, near Canadian Pacific Railway) there is a private 
seaplane anchoiage of the Ontario Piovincial Air Service, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toionto, Ontaiio It is located at 47° 54' noith 
xind 83° 34' west, altitude, 1,497 feet above sea level 

An equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides and 2%-foot band with 
■cross identify the anchorage Seaplane landings are made on Lake 
Como which has an area of 6 miles by 2 miles 

Pord. 

A private field with 400-yard runway is owned by Beit McConnell, 
154 Cadillac Stieet, Ford, Ontario It lies opposite Peach Island, 
iacing the upper end of the Detroit River, about 5^ air-line miles 
east-northeast from Windsor and about 31/2 miles east-noitheast 
from Ford 

Port Fiances. 

The Ontario Provincial Air Seivice also owns a piivate seaplane 
anchorage at Fort Frances (Mmnsota bolder, midwest point of 
Rainy Lake, at junction of Canadian National and Minnesota Intel - 
national Railways) The geographic position is 48° 37' noith and 
93° 24' west, altitude, 1,122 feet above sea level 

Identification marks consist of the standaicl equilateral tiiangle 
with 15-foot sides and 2^-foot band Facilities aie limited, and 
pilots should communicate with the owners befoie pioceeding to 
this anchorage 

Fort Wilham. 

A public airpoit, owned and opeiated by the Foit William Aero 
Club, Fort William, Ontaiio (northwest shoie of Lake Superior, on 
Thunder Bay), lies 8 miles west of the Foit William post office 
at 48° 23' noith and 89° 21' west, altitude, 715 feet above sea level, 
local magnetic vaiiaiion, 2° east 

The standaid public airport maikings — a 100-foot ciicle with 
4-foot band — ^identify the field To the west of the aiipoit is the 
municipal golf course, to the south are the Canadian National Rail- 
way line and the Rosslyn Road, a main highway, to the east are 
farm lands and woods , to the north is the Neebing River Obstruc- 
tions include scattered j-ack jiines on the noith side, a lural telephone 
line on the east side, telexilione and telegraph lines on the south 
side , and golf links, with scattered ] ack pines, on the west side The 
suriounding country consists of flat brush and farm land to the 
north, east and west, toward the south aie the Kaministikwia River 
valley and lulls 

The field comprises an area of 110 acres, of which 70 acres have been 
cleared. The surface, consisting of sand and gravel, is reasonably 
level. A frame hangar measuring 40 by 45 feet, suitable for housing 
2 planes and with a lean-to workshop, is in process of erection 
The usual engine-overhauling facilities are provided at the field. 



Aviation gasoline is available fiom an iinrlergroiind tank refueling 
keing accomplished from overhead by means of a pump Lubricat- 
ing oil IS also available, and fresh water may be obtained from 
a well on the municipal golf links on the border of the airport 
Local transportation is available by railway and street car or by 
automobile over fiist-class all-weather highways The nearest rail- 
way station is Twin City Junction, one-half mile to the west The 
nearest telephone is at the mumcipal golf links, and the nearest 
medical assistance is at West Fort William, 5 miles east There are 
no accommodations at the field for passengers and crew, but Fort 
William is leadily accessible 
Hailey bmy. 

A public-customs seaplane anchorage, situated on the western edge 
of Wahl Bay, northwest point of Lake Timiskaming, is owned by 
the board o± trade, Haileybuiy, Ontario (northwest shoie of Lake 
Timiskaming, on ISTorthern Ontaiio Railway and about 5^ air-lme 
miles from the Quebec Province bolder) The geographic position 
is 47^^ 30' north and 79"^ 40' west, altitude, 588 feet above sea level 
The standaid equilateial tiiangle with 15-foot sides and S^A-foot 
band with a bar identify the anchorage Seaplane landings are 
made in Lake Timiskaming, and theie are very few obstructions 
Customs facilities aie available on notification at the customhouse 

Hamilton 

Four miles east of the northern pait of Hamilton (western end 
of Lake Ontario) there is a public an port, owned by the city It 
lies in latitude 43° 14' noith and longitude 79° 47' 25" west, altitude, 
255 feet above sea level 

The standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band maiks the airpoxt 
The field is surrounded by open country The neaiest high-tension 
wiies aie about a mile distant, and the nearest overhead telephone 
wiies are well beyond the limits of the field Theie aie two run- 
ways measuiing, respectively, 1,800 feet and 2,000 feet, the longest 
lying in the direction of the pi evading wind — northeast-southwest 
As this airpoit is an air-mail stop, refueling and minor repair 
facilities are available The manager resides at the field 

The airport is in piocess of fiuther development It approxi- 
mates 200 acres in aiea and is so shaped that runwaj^s beyond 
3,000 feet in length aie possible The ground is natuially level and 
IS being filled Provision has been made for foui i unways — the 
longest, 3,850 feet, will run noitheast to southwest, the second, 3,600 
feet, will extend east and west, and the third, 3,350 feet long, will 
lie in a northwest-southeast direction, the fourth and shoitest run- 
way, about 3,000 feet long, will cut across the other thiee runways 
in a noith-south diiection The runways will have a minimum 
width of 150 feet, later increased to 250 feet 
Tentative plans call for the erection of a primary gTOup of build- 
mgs, including a hangar with 80-foot clear entrance and about 1,200 
square feet of clear floor space The building is to be provided with 
machine shops, storeioom, assembling loom for wings and spare 
parts, a general waiting room, pilots^ quarters, and administration 
rooms. 



Kingston 

Kincjbton Flying Glvh — A. public aiiport, owned and opeiated hj 
the Kingston Flying Club, is located on the northern edge of Kings- 
ton (eastern encl of Lake Ontario) at 4A° 14' north and 76*^ 30' west 5 
altitude, 350 feet aliove sea level 

The field is maiked by the standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot 
band Theie is a northeast-southwest runway 1,700 feet long, and 
two otlieis aie in piocess of development Plans call for thiee 1 un- 
ways conveigmg in a ciicle Piovisions aie made loi a hangar 45 
feet in depth with a dooi 60 feet wide and 12 feet high Thiee small 
rooms will adjoin the mam hangar, to be used as office, machine shop, 
and stoieioom 

The city of Kingston is leadily accessible 

Curtis Reid Aircraft Co — This company (post-office box 2407, 
Montreal, Quebec) owns and opeiates a public seaplane poit on the 
shore of Kingston haibor at the mouth of the Cataiqui Rivei and 
the entrance of the Eideau Canal The exact geographic position is 
44° 14' 6^' noith and 76° 28' west, altitude, 280 feet above sea 
level 

The poit IS identified by the standard eqiiilateial triangle ivith 
25-foot sides and 4-foot band “Cuitis Keid Seaplane PoiC’ is painted 
on the hangai A lighthouse is located a quarter of a mile south 
On the north side of the port is Belie Island, on the east side, the 
bank of the river with trees and houses about 60 feet high, on the 
south side, a bridge and causeway 40 feet high and a wreck near 
the bridge, on the west side, the city of Kingston, and toward the 
northwest, factory chimneys from 50 to 80 feet high An area 
measuring 1 by ^ mile of quiet sheltered water is available for 
seaplane landings There is a 16-foot boat channel and the average 
depth at 50 feet from the shore is 4 feet 

Hangars and slipways have been provided and refueling facilities 
are available Kingston is about one-half mile distant 

Prevailing fan -weather winds are southwest 

Kitchener. 

A public airport, owned jointly by the municipalities of Kitchenei 
and Waterloo (situated about half way between Hamilton and 
southern Lake Huion) , is located between those two cities, at 43° 27' 
north and 80° 31' west, altitude, 1,056 feet above sea level 

The standard piibhc airport mai kings — a 100-foot circle with 
4- foot band — identify the field The landing area is under develop- 
ment, but there is a northeast -southwest runway 2,200 feet long 
Lake Agnes 

A seaplane base is maintained heie by the Canadian An ways 
(Ltd ) at about 48° 15' north and 91° 20' west Lake Agnes is m the 
Hunter Island district of southwest Ontario Province near the Min- 
nesota border. 

Lake Osisco. 

A seaplane station, with runway over 800 yards in length, is main- 
tained on West Bay of Lake Nipissing, which is located about 46° 13' 
north and 80° 10' west 

Leaside. 

See Toronto. 



London. 

Four and one-half miles southwest of London (which is neaily 
half way between Hamilton and Detroit), on the Lambeth Highway, 
there is a public airpoit, owned and opeiated by the city It has a 
geographic position 42 ° 55' noith and 81° lY' \\e&t, altitude, 874 
feet 

Landmarks consist of a paved highway on the south side, a nairow 
load on the west, and faims on the noith and east sides The site 
consists of 140 acres and has foui i unways, thiee ol which are 3,000 
feet and one 1,200 feet long About 65 acies, tile diained, leveled, 
rolled, and seeded, compxise the extent of the piesent suiface devel- 
opment 

'A large beacon was established on a 52-foot towei by the Dominion 
Government This is one of a chain of beacons between Monti eal, 
(Quebec Province) and Detroit (Michigan) Weathei repoits are 
leceived and sent fiom this airpoit at 7 a m , 12 noon, and 4 j) m., 
and moie often when necessaiy A hangai, with capacity foi 6 
small planes, has been constiucted Kefuehng facilities, water, and 
a telephone are available London is accessible over highways 

Minaki 

The Ontaiio Provincial An Seivice, Pailiament Building, Toronto, 
Ontaiio, owns a private seaplane anchorage at Minaki (extreme 
western Ontario Piovince, on Canadian National Railway) in the 
lake legion of the Winnipeg Eivei, at 49° 59' north and 94° 40' 
west , altitude, 1,066 feet above sea level 

The anchoiage is identified by an equilateral triangle with 15-foot 
sides and 2 i/ 2 -foot band with a cross A water area measuimg 6 
miles by 114 ™les is available tor seaplane landings Facilities are 
limited, and pilots should communicate with the owners before 
proceeding to this anchoiage 
North Bay 

A commercial seaplane station on Trout Lake, 4 miles northeast 
of North Bay (northeast shore of Lake Nipissing), at about 
46° 19' north and 79° 23' west, has been used by the Laurentide 
All Service of Montreal 
Oba Lake 

The Ontario Provincial An Service also owns a private ^seaplane 
anchorage on Oba Lake (northeast of eastern end ot Lake Super loi* 
on Algoma Cential & Hudson Bay Railway), at 48° 40' north and 
84° 13' west, 1,200 feet above sea level 

The standard private-seaplane-anchorage markings — an equilateral 
triangle with 15-foot sides and 2^-foot band with a cross ^ideritifv 
the anchorage Seaplane landings are made in Oba Lake, which 
measures 12 by 2 miles Facilities are limited, and pilots should 
communicate with the owners before proceeding to this anchorage 

Orient Bay. 

Another private seaplane anchoiage is owned by the Ontario 
Provincial Air Service at Oiient Bay (southeast extremity of 
Piiitawabik Bay, which is the southeast arm of Lake Nipigon)- 
The geographic position is 49° 27' north and 88° 9 w'^est j altitude, 
852 feet above sea level 



The standard equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides and 2i/2-foot 
band with cioss identify the anchorage Seaplane landings are 
made in Orient Bay Facilities aie limited, and pilots should com- 
municate with the owners befoie going to this anchoiage 

Ottawa. 

The public airport, owned by the Ottawa Flying Club, Post Office 
Box 747, Ottawa, Ontario, is situated 7 miles due south of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings in Ottawa, at 45° 20' north and 76° 41' west, alti- 
tude, 272 feet above sea level 

Identification markings of this “ Lindbergh Field ” consist of the 
standard 100- foot circle with 4- foot band The field is on the east 
side of the Prescott Highway and the Bideau River, the Black 
Rapids Dam lying southwest of the field Toward the north is the 
Ottawa Hunt and Golf Club, and a brickyard is miles distant 
in the same direction There are no obstructions near the field The 
available landmg area, which comprises about one-half squaie mile, 
IS marked by yellow cones The northern corner of the field has not 
been leveled and is unsuitable for landings The soil is sandy 
There aie hangar facilities for seven light airplanes with folded 
wmgs , but since most of this space is used by the airplanes of the 
Ottawa Flying Club and since one hangar is privately owned, the 
hangar facilities for visiting aircraft are limited Laige airplanes 
are usually picketed to the field Refueling facilities are available, 
and supplies of aviation gasoline and lubiicating oil axe maintained. 
Minor repair services by a mechanic are provided 

Ottawa, the nearest shipjiing point, is readily accessible by auto- 
mobile The telephone number for the field is Calling 2476 A 
caretaker is always present On notifying customs authorities in 
advance, customs facilities are available 
Prevailmg winds are northwest, 

Poit Arthur. 

A public seaplane anchoiage on the harboi, inside the bieakwater, 
at Port Aithur (which is just north of Fort William, on Thimder 
Bay, Lake Superior) is owned by the city of Port Arthur, Port 
Aithux, Ontario The geogiaphic position is 48° 26' noith and 89° 
14' west, altitude, 602 feet above sea level 
The standaid eqiulateial triangle with 15-foot sides and 2%-foot 
band with bar mark the anchorage Prominent local landmarks 
usually visible by day include a waterworks standpipe, the piovincial 
jail building, and the Whalen Building The last-named building 
IS also visible at night On the north side of the anchorage is the 
lake shore, on the east a breakwater and grain elevator, on the south 
a breakwater, and on the west the Canadian Pacific Railway passen- 
ger and freight dock The surrounding country consists of hills 
and mountainous terram 

There are no hangars, but repairs may be obtained at local garages, 
Arrangements for refueling may be made with local oil companies, 
and fresh water may be obtained from the city hydrants Hotels 
are readily accessible at Port Arthur, where telegraph, telephone, 
and wireless facilities, as well as medical assistance, are available, 
Railway and shipping facihties are directly in front of the landing 
places. 



The anchorage is open to navigation until about December 5, when 
ice foims in the harbor and the anchorage can not be used by sea- 
planes until the following April or May 
Renu Lake. 

The Ontaiio Piovincial Air Service, Parliament Buildings, 
Toionto, Ontario Province, owns a private seaplane anchorage on 
Lake Eemi (northern Ontario, in the Cochrane district and near 
the Canadian National Railway), at 49"" 2T' north and 83° 9' west^ 
altitude, 794 feet above sea level 

The anchoiage is identified by the standard equilateral triangle 
with 15-foot sides and 2%-foot band with a cross The area of 
Eemi Lake is 3 by 4 miles 

Riveiside 

A small landing field here is owned by A H Strickland, Sand- 
wich, Ontario (Sandwich is about 2% miles southwest of Windsor, 
extreme southwest Ontario Province) 

St. Catharines 

A public airport, owned and operated by the Haney Repair Serv- 
ice, 50 Niagara Street, St Catharines, Ontario, lies at 43° 9' north 
and 79° 11' west (a few miles northwest of Niagara Falls) ; altitude, 
400 feet above sea level 

Identification marks consist of the standard 100-foot circle, with 
a 4-foot band The portion of the field suitable for landings is 
defined by cone markers. 

Sault Ste. Marie. 

A private seaplane anchoiage on the north shore of St Mary River, 
owned by the Ontario Provincial Air Service, is located at 46° 31' 
north and 84° 20' west; altitude, 938 feet above sea level 

The standaid equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides and 2%-foot 
band with a cross identify the anchorage An aiea of 4 miles bv 1 
mile on the St Mary River is available for seaplane landings The 
surrounding country is generally suitable for forced landings 

There are workshops and a fireproof hangar at the anchorage, 

Sioux Lookout. 

Northern Aerial Minerals Exploration Piiblic Port — ^Two miles due 
south of the town of Sioux Lookout (western Ontario, on Canadian 
National Railway, about halfway between Lake Nipigon and the 
western border of the Province) there is a public seaplane porL 
owned by the Northern Aerial Minerals Exploration (Ltd ) , 100 Ade- 
laide Street west, Toronto, Ontario The geographic position is 
50° 5' noith and 91° 55' west, altitude, 1,171 feet above sea level; 
local magnetic variation, 5° east 

Standard markings, consisting of an equilateral triangle with 25- 
foot sides and 4-foot band, identify the port The adjacent wooded 
shore of Abram Lake is the chief obsti notion A shoal is marked 
by a flag one-half mile south of the shpway The surrounding area 
consists of blush and lakes The landing area for the port, about 
by 4 miles," IS on Abram Lake, which has a total area of 6 
by 2 miles Ice forms on the lake in December and remains until 
April 

There is one hangar, measuring 60 by 70 by 14 feet, and moor- 
ing and beaching facilities are available for 20 aircraft Aircraft 



and engine shops at the port are completely equipped for all repair 
work except lebuildmg Aviation gasoline, lubricating oil, and 
watei are available at the port, gavsoline being dispensed from two 
1,000-gallon undei ground tanks thiough a giavity feed and meter 
line at the slipway 

The iieaiest railway station is 2 miles distant Telegiaph and 
wireless facilities are available at Sioux Lookout, the wiieless station 
of the Ontario Foiestiy Biancli being located there Accommoda- 
tions for passsengeis and crews aie limited at the port, but there 
IS a taxi service to the town, vhere hotel accommodations are 
available 

The sumniei peiiod at Sioux Lookout is appioximately from 
June 1 to October 31 The poit can not be used dining the spiing 
and fall when ice is forming and bieaking 

'Western Canada Airirays Port — The private seaplane port of 
Western Canada An ways (Ltd), 804 Tiust and Loan Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, is located on the southeast aim of Pelican 
Lake, southwest of Sioux Lookout, at 50*^ 6' north and 91° 57' west, 
altitude, 1,171 feet above sea level, local magnetic vaiiation, 5° east 

The poit IS identified by the piesciibed 25-foot equilateral triangle 
with 4- foot band and a cross A large Indian school is 2 miles 
noithwest, and on the north side of the poit theie is a forestry 
towel and a railway budge across the naiiows There are no 
obstructions on the south and west sides The surrounding country 
consists of lakes and low hills Seaplane landings are made on 
Pelican Lake, pontoon equipment being used in the summer and 
skis in the winter 

There is a cone-t 3 ^pe wind indicator on the workshop Mooiing 
equipment dining the summer consists of buoys and a boat, during 
the winter nose hangars are used Aviation gasoline, lubiicating oil, 
and water are available at the port, lefueling being acconipli&he<l 
by pump and drums A slipway and hoist make up part of the port 
equipment, and repair services are furnished by a staff of mechanics 

The neaiest railway shipping point is one-quaiter of a mile dis- 
tant Hotel accomodations are available at Sioux Lookout Theie 
are telegraph and wireless facilities, the telegraphic address being 
‘‘Western Canada Airways, Sioux Lookout, Ontario” A hospital 
is one-quarter of a mile distant 

Although the wmters aie cold, the summer period, from about 
June 1 to October 31, is balmy The port can not be used during 
periods of the spring and fall when ice is forming or breaking up 

Promncial Air Service Anchorage — ^The Ontario Provincial Air 
Service, Pailiament Buildmgs, Toronto, Ontario, owns a private 
seaplane anchorage on Pelican Lake, which has an area of 4 by IV 2 
miles The geographic position is 50° 5' north and 91° 57' west, 
altitude, l,l7l feet above sea level. 

The standard equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides and 2^-foot 
band with a cross identify the anchorage Except in case of emer- 
gency, this port should not be used 

Stratford 

The public airport at Stratford (junction point on Canadiaii 
National Railway, nearly two-thirds of distance between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Huron) is owned by the city It has a geographic 



position of 43*^ 21' north and 1' west (about miles southwest 
of Stiatford post office) , altitude, 1,191 feet above sea level 

Identifications consist of the' fixed 100-foot circle with a 4-foot 
band Obstiuctions on the north side include a gioup of fir trees, 
a house and bain, and an electric line about 1 mile distant; on the 
northeast is a telephone line about 300 yaids fiom the field, the east 
side IS wooded, on the south aie a house and bam and a small 
•oichaid, towaid the west are telephone lines on the main highway 
and a house and bam off the limits of the field The siii rounding 
countiy IS agiicultuial, with open fields and geneially good condi- 
tions fol foiced landings The soil is heavy loam, and the surface 
is generally level The total aiea is available foi landing, although 
some surface mipiovements aie m process 

Prevailing winds aie west and noithwest, and there is occasional 
fog 

Sudbuiy. 

A piivate seaplane anchoiage of the Ontaiio Provincial Air 
Service, Pailiament Buildings, Toionto, Ontaiio Pi evince, is situated 
on the west end of Eamsey Lake and a little south of the town of 
Sudbuiy (which is north of Georgian Bay and noithwest of Lake 
hTipissing and is a junction point on the Canadian Pacific Railway), 
at 4G° 28' north and 80° 59' west, altitude, 820 feet above sea 
level 

The standaid equilateral tiiangle with 15-foot sides and 2i/Vfoot 
band with a cioss identify the anchoiage Seaplane landings aie 
made in Ramsey Lake, which has an aiea of SYj by 2 miles 

Tima garni 

The Ontario Provincial An Service owns and operates another 
private seaplane anchorage at the noitheast extiemity of Noitheast 
Aim’" of Lake Timagami (which is noith of Lake Nipissing and 
west of Lake Timiskaming) , the Arm ” is 10 by IY 2 miles in area 
The geographic position of the anchoiage is 4T° 5' noith and 79° 48' 
west, altitude, 989 feet above sea level 

Identification markings consist ot the standard equilateral triangle 
with 15-foot sides and 2y2-foot band with a cross Facilities are 
limited, and pilots should communicate with the owners before pro- 
ceeding to this anchorage 
Toronto 

D& Lessepps Airport — This is a public aiipoit, owned by Toronto 
Airport (Ltd ), Weston, Ontario It lies noithwest of Toronto, at 
43° 42' north and 79° 30' west, altitude, 400 feet above sea level. 

The standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band identifies the field 
The surrounding countiy is a residential and industrial area and, 
as the aiiport is suirounded by obstructions, care should be taken 
when landing or taking off The Canadian Kodak Go’s factory 
IS located on the southwest boundary. The total area of the field is 
available for landing, the surface being of good sod, level, and well 
drained 

A fabric cone-type wind indicatoi is near the aciniinistration 
building on a standard and is illuminated at night Otherwise 
the only night landing facilities aie flares, which are lighted on 
notification There are two hangars, each measuring about 60 by 
80 feet Fuel and fresh water are available at the field, and refueling 



3 s accoraplislied by means of a pump Repair services may also be 
bad at the airport 

Automobile and stieet-car ti anspoi tation are available noithwest 
to Weston of southeast to Toronto, wheie hotel accommodations for 
passengeis and crews aie ample The field is used by commercial 
films providing taxi service and by Canadian An ways (Ltd ) as 
air-mail contractors The nearest medical assistance is at Weston, 
1 mile distant, which is also the nearest railway station for both 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways The telephone 
numbei at the field is Junction 9009 

Prevailing wmds aie west, southwest, and noithwest Fogs occur 
only when geneial in the distiict 

Leaside Airfovt — The Toronto Flymg Club, 21 Richmond Stieet 
West, Toronto, Ontaiio, owns and operates a public airport 4y2 
miles noitheast of the Toronto City Hall and near the village of 
Leaside, at 43° noith and 79° 21' west, altitude, 426 feet above 
sea level 

Identifications are a 100-foot ciicle with a 4- foot band The field, 
which covers approximately 150 acres, has an east-west lunway 2,640 
feet long and a north-south runway 1,800 feet long 

There is a cone-type wind indicator on the roof of the hangar and 
one on the loof of the office building The only night lighting 
equipment consists of flares, which may be lignted on request 
Hangar accommodations and refueling facilities are available at 
the field 

It IS 1 mile to the nearest railway (Canadian Pacific) , and there is 
a bus service from the corner of the airpoit 

Toronto Harhour (Public Port) — A. public seaplane port, owned 
by the Haibour Commission, Fleet Street, Toronto, Ontario, is located 
in Toronto Harbour at 43° 38' 45" north and 79° 22' west, altitude, 
245 feet above sea level 

The standard equilateral triangle with 25-foot sides and 4-foot 
band identifies the port The city of Toronto, with high buildings, 
is toward the north The inner 'harbor is surrounded on the river 
side by pleasure resorts with power lines and low buildings, but these 
do not constitute a serious hazard except during fog conditions 
The seaplane landing area in the inner harbor measures 10,000 feet 
W 5,500 feet A slipway has been constructed at the foot of Scott 
Street, and refuelmg facilities are available at the port 

The nearest shipping point is three-fifths of a mile distant Tele- 
graph and telephone facilities are readily available at Toronto 
Plans call for expenditures of $569,000 and ultimately $2,000,000 for 
seaplane facihties 

Pi evading wmds are southerly, and the total number of fogs 
during the past four years has been 90, with an average duration of 
1 to 2 hours 

De EaviJand Airport — This is a private airport, owned by De 
Haviland Aircraft Co of Canada (Ltd ), 372 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario The geographic position is 43° 45' north and 79° 29' west, 
altitude, 650 feet above sea level , local magnetic variation, 7° west 
The airpoit is located on Sheppard Avenue, a quarter of a mile west 
of Huffenn Street, along a Canadian National Railway siding The 
factory and hangar of the De Haviland Aircraft Co. oi Canada, with 
large signs on the roof, are visible 
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The prescribed 100-foot circle with 4-foot band and a cross are 
found on this field Seventy feet from the north boundary is a do- 
mestiG power line 30 feet high , on the east and south sides is a fence 
3% feet high, and on the west side is a 4-foot fence, with a 20- foot 
telegraph line on the far side of the airport boundary and railway. 
The total area is available foi landing, the surface being a drained 
and giaded turf An east-west runway is 2,275 feet long and a 
north-south runway extends 1,330 feet 

A fabiic-cone wind indicator has been placed on a 20-foot pole 
above the roof of the hangar The De Haviland an craft factory is 
located at the airport, factory hours are from 8 a m to 5 30 p m, 
on week days and from 8 a ni to 12 30 p m on Saturdays The fac- 
tory building has a door measuring 75 feet, and one hangar has a 
door width of 32 feet Aviation gasoline is fuini&hed from a 1,000- 
gallon tank by means of an electric pump Lubricating oil and 
fresh water also aie available The airport accommodations include 
a pilots’ rest room Automobile tiansportation to Toronto can be 
furnished The telegraphic address is 372 Bay Street, Toionto, and 
the telephone number is Toronto Exchange Hudson 5140 Prevail- 
ing winds are southwest, west, and northwest Fogs and pooi visi- 
bility are seldom encountered, and only when the condition is gen- 
eral in the district 

The public customs airport south of Walkerville (extreme south- 
west Ontario, ]ust east of Windsor) is owned by the Aviation League 
of the Border Cities, Windsor, Ontario It has a geographic posi- 
tion of 42° 15' north and 83° west, altitude, 580 feet above sea level 
The local position may be described as 6 miles southeast of the neon 
beacon on the Penobscot Building m Detroit, Mich. 

Identification markings consist of a standard 100-foot citele with 
4-foot band On the north side of the airport is a tower of the 
Chrysler factory, 1 mile distant, and two wireless towers about 
one-half mile distant, the east side is open, except for woods about 
one-fourth mile distant , on the south, along the road, are telephone 
and powex -transmission lines, on the west side are telegraph lines 
on the Pere Marquette Railway The west and south obstiuctions 
are identified at night by 28 obstruction lights The surrounding 
territory is level with open fields The field is square, measuring 3,000 
feet in each direction, and the total area is available for landing 

The airport is adequately hghted at night by boundary and 
obstruction lights, an illuminated wind indicator, a revolving stand- 
ard 24-inch beacon on a 51-foot tower, and a B B. T ” intermediate 
flood light The illuminated fabric cone-type wind indicator is 
on a small building 100 yards west of the hangar Notification of 
night landings should be given, and lighting sei vices requested, in 
advance A steel hangar measuring 60 by 80 feet, capable of housing 
8 light planes, is located on the southern edge of the field, adjoimng 
a well-equipped repair shop and a room for student instruction and 
groundwork A fuel and oil station, located 300 feet west of the 
hangar, is equipped with modern refiUmg devices Customs facih- 
ties are available on notification of the officials at the customhouse 
The nearest railway station is at Windsor, where ample accommoda- 
tions a.ro fi.lso available for nassenfi-ers and crews Transportation 



to Windsor, 4 miles distant, is by automobile over first-class gravel 
loads The field is used by the air-mail service to Dearborn, Mich 
Pie vailing winds are southwest and west, and there is occasional 
fog and thick visibility 
Woodstock 

A private airport, owned by T F Williams, Kural Eoute No 1, 
Woodstock, Ontario, lies 4 miles south of Woodstock and west 
of a pond and swamp (Woodstock is in southwest Ontario, north- 
east of London, and is a junction point for Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Eailways) The geographic position is 43° 4' 
30" north and 80° 46' west, altitude, 1,125 feet above sea level, local 
magnetic variation, 7%° west 

Identification markings consist of a standard 100-foot circle with 
a Greek cross having 20-foot arms On the north side of the field 
IS a 4- foot fence, on the east side is part of an orchard, a hangar, 
and fence , on the south side is a 4-foot fence , and on the west side 
there are no obstructions except an increased gradient The sur- 
rounding country is agiicultural with good fields for forced landings 
The surface of the field is sod and the total aiea, measuring about 400 
by 500 yards, is available for landings 

A cone-type wind indicator is at the inner angle of an L ” at the 
corner of the orchard. There is one hangar with dimensions of 
42 by 48 feet Aviation gasoline, lubricating oil, and fiesh watei 
are available, and repairs my be effected locally or at Woodstock 
It IS 4 miles to Woodstock, the nearest railway station, where 
hotel accommodations are available for passengers and crews 
Transportation to the city is available by automobile over gravel 
roads The telephone numbei of the airport is Wodstock 32l E 12 
Prevailing winds aie southwest in summer and noith in winter 
Fogs are raie The general location of the field appeals high when 
approached from the east and, under conditions of extremely low 
ceiling, there is a safe course through this locality at least 3 miles 
south of Highway No 2, which passes ovei the field 

QUEBEC 

Cap de la Madeleine. 

A public airport, owned by Fan child Aviation Co , Grand’ Mere, 
Quebec Province, is located here (near junction of St Maurice 
Elver with the St Lawrence), at 46° 22' north and 72° 32' west, 
altitude, 120*feet above sea level The local position of the field may 
be described as south of the mam line of the Canadian Pacific Eail- 
way in an angle between the railway and the Giand’ Meie — ^Three 
Eiveis Highway 

The airport is identified by a standard 100-foot circle with 4- foot 
band Three chimneys of a large paper mill are on an island at tlie 
mouth of the St Maurice Eiver There are no obstructions on the 
north, east, and west sides, but a low transmission line is located on 
the south side The surrounding country is flat 

A north-south runway extends 1,300 feet, and an east-west runway 
IS 2,600 feet long The soil is sandy and the surface good Eefuel- 
ing facilities are available, and fresh water is provided on notice 
There are no repair facilities as yet 

Transportation is available from the airport to a hotel, 1% miles 
distant on a good motor road; to the nearest railway, a quarter of a 
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mile distant , and to the nearest medical assistance, about 1 mile from 
the airport 

Prevailing winds aie west in good weather and east in cloudy or 
lainy weather 
Chicoutimi 

A commercial seaplane station, with runway over 800 yards in 
length, IS on the Saguenay Eiver at the mouth of the Chicoutimi 
Elver (which is two-thirds of the way up toward Lake St John), 
at approximately 48° 26' north and 71° 4' west 
Fathei Point. 

See Point au Pere. 

Crrand’ Meie. 

See Lac a la Tortue. 

Lac a la Tortue. 

A private seaplane anchorage, owned by Fan child Aviation Co , 
Grand’ Meie, Quebec Province, is located near Grand’ Mere and 
diiectly north of Three Eivers, at 46° 36' north and 72° 40' west, 
altitude, 439 feet above sea level. 

The anchorage is identified b}^ a standard equilateral tiaingle 
with 15-foot sides and 2i/^-foot band with cioss Seaplane landings 
aie made in Lac a la Tortue (approximately 2 miles east of Grand’ 
Meie), the base extending for 800 yaids The seaplane anchoiage 
IS adjacent to the Fairchild Aviation Co ’s landing field, which has 
3 lunvays 1,600 feet long The field is 600 feet wide Gasoline, 
oil. and general repairs aie available 

Before" proceeding to the anchoiage, pilots should communicate 
with the owners, Fairchild AAuation Oo , Grand’ Mere, Quebec 
Province 


Longueuil 

FmTolvU Ammft {Lt3),PuMG Port —This public seaplane port 
IS located on the east side of the St Lawience, 5 miles northeast 
iiom the business center of Montreal, at 45° 33 noith and ^3 29 
44" west, altitude, tidewater elevation The poit is owmed by Fair- 
child All craft (Ltd ), 505 Confedeiation Building, Montreal, Quebec 
and adjoins the private airport in connection with that company s 


The^seaplane port is identified by the standard markings con- 
sisting of an equilateral triangle with 25-foot sides and 4:-foot band 
The iWing area IS 1 mile square „ ^ ^ , , 

Fairchild Azromft {Ltd ), Pnmte 
process of development by the owners, Fairchild An craft (Ltd ) , 50o 
Confederation Building, Montreal, Quebec It li^ 
east from the business center of Montreal, at 4o 33 29 north and 
73° 29' 25" west , altitude, 50 feet above sea level 

The field, containing 266 acres, is identified by the standaid private 
airport markings — a circle with outside diameter of 100 feet and 
a 4- foot band, encircling a Greek cross with 40-foot arms. There 
are four lunways, each 200 by 1,850 feet call foi lunways 

3,600 feet long and one, in the direction of the prevailing wind, to 
be 6 000 feet long The factory of the Fairchild A^craft (Ltd), 
140 by 260 feet, is located in one corner of the field Tlwe are com- 
plete facilities for repairs, overhauling and refueling Changes may 
be made from floats to wheels or wheels to floats 
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Matapedia Lake 

A piiTate seaplane anchoiage, owned by Compagnie A&ienne 
Franco Canadienne, 266 St James Street, Montreal, Quebec, is 
located on Matapedia Lake (south side of Lower St Lawrence Kivei^ 
along Canadian National Railway), at about 48° 83^ north and 67° 
27' west, altitude, 513 feet 

Identification inai kings consist of the standard equilateral triangle 
with 15-foot sides and 2%-foot band with a cross The entiie lake 
aiea, about 3 by 10 miles, is available for seaplane landings. 

Montreal 

St Hubert Atrport — -This public customs aiipoit, owned by the 
Depaitment of National Defence, Ottawa, Ontario, lies" at 45° 31' 
north 73° 25' west; altitude, 87 feet above sea level The local 
position IS about 6 an -line miles east fiom the Montreal business 
center, on the east side of the St Lawrence River. 

The field is readily identified by the diiigible inooiing mast and 
by the standard public aiipoit maikings, consisting of a 100-foot 
circle with 4-foot band A prominent obstiuction is the mooring 
mast I7l feet high, suppoited by 8 main steel posts and with a land- 
mg platform on top. Runways 2,000 feet in length have been con- 
structed on the field, which is by 1^1 luiles Hangar accommoda- 
tions aie available, one measuiing 80 by 100 feet and capable of 
accommodating 13 planes with wings folded Space has been pro- 
vided in this hangar for a machine shop The floor is made of 
heavv load mateiial Repair facilities aie available at Montreal, 
which IS readily accessible fioin the an port Theie are no lighting 
accommodations noi facilities foi ladio communication Extin- 
guisheis constitute the only fire apparatus 

The appointment of an official weather observer is pending 

Reid Airport — A. public airport, owned by the Curtiss-Reid Air- 
craft Co , post office box 2407, is located at Cartierville ( a suburb 
directly west of Monti eal on Eivieie des Piauies, which foims west 
shore of Montreal Island), 45° 32' north and 73° 42' west, altitude, 
100 feet above sea level 

Identification markings consist of the standard 100-foot cncle 
with a 4-foot band The total area of the field is suitable foi land- 
mg Refueling and lepair facilities are available 

The city of Montreal is perhaps more readily accessible from this 
airport than from any other airpoit m the vicinity, via Canadian 
National Railway 

La Scdle Airport — This a public an port owned by Dominion 
Aircraft Co (Ltd), 305 Castle Building, Stanley and St Cathe- 
iine Streets, Montreal, Quebec Its geographic position is 45° 25' 
north and 73° 36' west, or about 6 air-lme miles south of the Montreal 
business center and near Lachine Rapids; altitude 50 feet above 
sea level 

Standard public airport markings, consisting of a 100-foot circle 
with 4-foot band, identify the field The landing aiea is 1,800 feet 
on length Hangar accommodations and refueling facilities are avail- 
able at the field 

Curtiss-Reid seaplane Port — The Curtiss-Eeid Airciaft Co, post 
office box 2407, Montreal, Quebec, owns and operates a public sea- 
plane port at Cartierville (on Riviere des Frames), at 45° 31' north 
and 73° 46' 30" west; altitude, 61 feet above sea level The river 



rims east and lyest, and the seaplane base is in a wide portion of the 
river that is plainly visible from the an 

Standard public seaplane port maikings, consisting of an equi- 
lateral ^tiiangle with 25-foot sides and 4- foot band, identify the 
poi4. The port is bounded on the southeast by a public road and 
on the noithwest by the iiver Obstiuctions on the noith side con- 
sists of shore trees 30 feet high and a land elevation of 15 feet , on the 
east side is the open liver with lapids 4 miles distant downstream, 
on the south side are shore tiees 30 feet high and a land elevation of 
15 feet, and on the west side is the open iivei with lapids 1 mile 
upstieam The sui rounding country is gep-Cially low An aiea 
of shelteied water, 2 miles by % mile, is available for landing sea- 
planes The curient of the stieam is 1 mile per lioui, and tlieie is 
no navigation and veiy little diiftwood Refueling facilities are 
available 

The nearest shipping point is Eoxboro Station on the Canadian 
National Railway, 2 miles to the west 

Ytchcr^ A%Tfort — Vickers Airport is a private seaplane port own- 
ed by Canadian Vickeis (Ltd ), Post Office Box 550, Monti eal, Que- 
bec It is situated at the east end of Montieal Haibor, immediately 
below the Canadian Vickeis diy dock, and has a geographic position 
of 45*^ 34' noith and about 73° 31' west, altitude, 50 feet above sea 
level 

The standard maikings for a piivate seaplane port, consisting of 
an equilateial triangle with 25-foot sides and 4-foot band with a 
cross, identify the port The landing area on the St Lawience 
River IS approximately 2,600 feet squaie Complete lefuelmg, 
repair, and overhauling facilities are readilv available, as the Cana-' 
dian Vickers factory adjoins the poit 

Potnte aux Trem'bles — K private seaplane anchorage of the Com- 
pagnie Aerienne Franco Canadienne, 266 St James Street, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, is located at Pointe aux Trembles (on Island of Mon- 
treal, about 8 air-line miles north of business centei of Montreal), 
at 45° 39' north and 73° 29' west, altitude, 50 feet above sea level 

The anchorage is identified by the standard equilateral tnangle 
with 15-foot sides and 2 y 2 -foot band and cross An aiea in the St 
Lawrence Rivei, measuiing thiee-quaiters of a mile by 3 miles, is 
available for landing seaplanes 
Pomte au Pere (oi Father Point). 

A seaplane base is maintained heie bv the Canadian An ways 
(Ltd ), on the south shore of the Lower St Lawience^ in the Rimou- 
ski distiict, at appioximalely 48° 31' north and 68° 27' west 

Quebec City. 

Canadian Transeont mental Airways Airport— X. xiublic aiipoit, 
owned and operated by Canadian Tianscontinental Airways, 111 
Cote de la Montague, Quebec Citv, Quebec, is located 5^^ miles fiom 
the Quebec City jiost office, at 46° 46' noith and 71° 17' west . alti- 
tude, 300 feet above sea level 

Standard public airport markings, consisting of a 100- foot circle 
with 4-foot band, identify the field The St Lawrence River lies 
one-quarter of a mile southeast Obstructions on the north side 
of the field include several farm buildings, some 50-foot trees, and 
a dangerous high-tension power Ime; toward the northeast and east 
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aie woods with 30-foot tiees; to the southeast are several houses and 
30-foot trees, but these hazards are lowei becaUvSe of the slope towaid 
the rivei , on tht south side, the Quebec Brids^e is one-half mile 
distant, rising 100 feet from the water, on the southwest are several 
farm buildings and 30-foot telephone poles, on the west aie 30- foot 
telephone poles and 25-foot tiees In the middle of the field are two 
small flame bams The surrounding country consists of faimSy 
some woods, and no abrupt uses of land The total aiea of the 
field IS available for landing purposes The soil is light loam, and 
gradual slope to the southeast affords good natural drainage 
There are three hangars each measuring 60 by 60- by 18 feet« 
Refueling facilities are available, but there is no fiesh water 
The X3revailing winds are southwest during the summer and north- 
west and northeast during the winter Occasional fogs occur in this 
vicinity 

Stllerif Seaplane Port — A. inivate seaplane poit, owned by the 
Compagnie Aerienne Franco Oanadienne, Edifice Le Soleil,” Rue 
de la Couionne, Quebec City, Quebec, is located between Quebec 
City and the village of Silleiy to the southwest, on the north shore 
of the St Lawrence River Its geogi aphic position is 40*° 46'’ north 
and 71"^ 16' w’est, altitude tidewater elevation The Canadian 
Tiaiiscoiitiiiental Airwaj^s airport is one-half mile east of this sea- 
plane base A Avlute hangai has the name of the operating company 
Compagme Aerienne Franco Canadienne ” painted on the front 
Identifications consist of an equilateral triangle wnth 25-foot sides 
and a cross — ^the standard private seaplane port marlnngs. Sea- 
plane landings are made in an area of the St LawTence River To 
the north of the port are hills, woods, and the village, on the east 
are hills There are no obstructions on the south and west sides 
Aviation gasoline, lubricating oil, and fiesh water are available, 
as well as minor repair services Theie is one hangar, measuring 
55 by 47 feet Hotel accommodations are available in Quebec City, 
and passengeis and ciews may obtain accommodations at Sillery 
Village, The nearest medical assistance is at Sillery Village, 1 mile 
distant. 

Transportation to Quebec City is by automobile ovei good loadsy 
or by street car 
Rimoaski 

A pubhc an port, owned by the Department of Rational Defence, 
Ottawa, Ontario, is located on the south shore of the lower St Law- 
rence at the mouth of Rimouski River, 48° 28' north and 68° 30^ west ; 
altitude, 78 feet above sea level The field is at the south end of 
Rimousln wharf, 3 an -line imles south-southwest from Father 
Point (Point au Pere) where there aie marine buoys and a 
lighthouse 

The markings, consisting of a 100-foot circle with a 4-foot band 
as fixed for this class of airport, identify the triangular-shaped field 
The total aiea is available for landing purposes Tlie surface is 
sod, the soil is hght clay loam, theie is natiiial and tile diainage^ 
and the field slopes gently to the north 
There is a wind cone on the hangar Aviation gasoline and oil 
are available The one hangai at the airport measures 18 by 50 by 
60 feet Repair facilities are available from May to November, the 
services being effected by personnel of the air-mail contractor. 
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Portable fire extmguisheis have been provided at the field There 
IS a hotel one-quarter of a mile distant 
Robei val. 

The private seaplane anchorage heie is owned by Canadian Air- 
ways (Ldt ), 190 St James Stiet, Montreal, Quebec It is located 
on the west shoie of Lake St John, at 48° 32' north and 72° 13' 
west , altitude, 350 feet above sea level 

The anchorage is identified by the standard markings consisting 
of an equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides and 2y2-foot band with 
a cioss^ Lake St John which seives as a landing area for seaplanes, 
IS approximately 20 by 30 miles in area Facilities aie limited, and 
^pilots should communicate with the owners befoie proceeding to the 
anchorage 

St Eelicien. 

The Curtiss Eeid Aircraft Co , Post Office Box 2407, Montreal, 
Quebec, owns and operates a public seaplane poit heie at 48° 40' 
north and 72° 27' west, altitude, 362 feet above sea level The 
local position of the poit may be described as on the Ashuapmou- 
chouan Kiver, about one-half mile fiom the centei of the ^ullage 
of St Felicien and about 10 miles from Lake St John (following 
the river course) , into which this river empties St Felicien is on 
the line of the Canadian National Railway from ChamboiJ to 
Dolbeau 

Identification markings consist of the standard equilateral ti langle 
with 25-foot sides and 4- foot band The piovincial highway passes 
the port, and a wooden-coveied bridge may be seen to the north 
The surrounding country is cultivated and contains a few scattered 
trees and farm houses Seaplane landings are effected in the 
Ashuapmouchouan River, which has good depth and a velocity of 
1% to 2 miles per hour 

There is a cone-type wind indicatoi and a flagstaff Refueling 
facilities are furnished fiom a floatmg wharf securely moored 30 
feet offshore, with a gasoline line from an undergiound tank Theie 
are mooring facilities Three conical buoys are one-quarter mile 
upstream feom the wharf for the company seaplanes, and three 
buoys are one-quarter mile downstream for visitmg aiiciaft Theie 
is a clubhouse with bedroom, lounge loom, toilets, baths, kitchen, 
office, and complete first-aid kit 

Prevaihng winds are northwest 

Temiscouata 

A private seaplane anchoiage of the Compagnie Aerienne Franco- 
Canadienne, 266 St James Street, Montreal, Quebec, is located on 
the south side of the Lower St Lawrence, on Temiscouata Lake in 
the district of the same name Its geographic position is 47° 37' 
north and 68° 37' west, altitude, 482 feet 

Identification mai kings aie a standard equilateral triangle with 
15-foot sides and 2i/^-foot band with a cross Seaplane landings 
are made in Temiscouata Lake, which is 3 by 25 miles Facihties 
are limited, and pilots should communicate with the owners of the 
anchorage befoie proceeding 
Three Rivers (Trois Rmeres) 

There is a public seaplane anchorage at Three Riveis (noith side 
of St Lawience River, ]ust below Lake St Peter), owned by Ca- 
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nadian Airways, Keefer Building, Monti eal, Quebec The station 
IS on the west side of the city, at 46° 19' north and 72° 33' west, 
altitude, tidewatei elevation 

Standard maikmgs, consisting of an equilateral triangle with 15- 
foot sides and 2 y 2 -foot band with bar, identify the anchoiage An 
aiea about 2 by 25 miles in the St Lawrence River is available foi 
seaplane landings 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Emma Lake. 

A public seaplane anchorage at Emma Lake (]ust east of southeast 
coiner of Pimce Albert National Park in northern Saskatchewan) 
is owned bv Western Canada Airways (Ltd ) , 804 Trust and Loan 
Building, Winnepeg, Manitoba The anchoiage is one mile north- 
west of Christopher Lake (which is north from Prince Albert City 
apjprosimately 30 air-lme miles), at 53° 35' noith and 105° 54' west, 
altitude, 1,600 feet above sea level 

The usual markings — an equilateral triangle with 15-foot sides 
and 2%“foot band — identify the anchorage The seaplane landing 
area measures 2 by 6 nules of sheltered water There is an island 
on the west side of the anchorage, and the sui rounding country is low 
and wooded 

Housing accommodations consist of one double-nose hangar 
Repair services, fuel, lubricatmg oil, and water are available A 
supply of 2,000 gallons of aviation gasoline and 160 gallons of 
lubricating oil is maintained and refueling is accomplished by means 
of hand pumps The nearest shipping point is Prince Albeit, about 
30 air-line miles south from the anchorage Western Canada Air- 
ways mamtains quarters for its crews 

Weather reports are available at the Forest Ranger’s ofiBce *at 
Prince Albert (on the Canadian National Railway and Saskatchewan 
River) . 

Lake Waskesm 

The National Parks Branch of the City of Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, owns a public seaplane port on Lake Waskesiu (north- 
central part of Prince Albert National Park), whose west and east 
limits are marked by 54° noith latitude and 106° 3' west longitude; 
altitude, 1,740 feet above sea level Lake Waskesiu is located about 
56 air-line miles north-northwest of Prince Albert 

Markmgs, con&istmg of the standard equilateral triangle with 
25“foot sides and 4-foot band, identify the port Camps and summer 
cottages, as well as the buildings belonging to the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co , are visible by day The surrounding 
country is rolhng the total area of Lake Waskesiu is suitable for 
seaplane landings, but port comprises only a poition of the lake, 
measurmg 3 miles square 

A wind-direction indicator has been placed in the bay Althongh 
no hangars have been provided, fuel and oil are available from the 
cache of the Royal Canadian Air Force The port is used as a base 
for flying to Lac la Ronge (neaidy 90 air-hne miles north-northeast 
from Lake Waskesiu) Tents provide the chief accommodations for 
passengers and crews 
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It IS 70 road mile^ to Prince Albert, the nearest railway station, 
but a Government wiieless station is located at Waskesiu The 
nearest medical assistance is at Prince Albert 

Summer flymg time is from May 31 to October B1 
Moose Jaw. 

A public customs aiiport, owned by the city of Moose Jaw (south- 
ern Saskatchewan, on Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, about 40 air-lme miles west of Regina), lies noithwest of 
the city at about 50° 25' noith and 105° 35' west; altitude, 1,800 feet 
above sea level 

The field is identified by a standaid 100-foot ciicle with l-foot 
band An elevated water tank, about 40 feet south of th^ hangar, 
and a railway on the west side of the an port aie prominent land- 
maiks The surrounding countiy is level and open, and the total 
area of the field, 2,500 feet square, is available for landing purposes. 

Airport accommodations mclude a hangai with 2 500 square feet 
of floor space, and a heated repair shop with mechanical equipment 
Refueling facilities are available at the field, and customs services 
may be obtained on notification of the olficials at the customhouse. 
Roads to the city of Moose Jaw aie paved 

Regina 

Mv/maipal PvMio Airport — Three-quarters of a mile south of the 
Parliament Buildings at Regina is a public customs airport, owned 
by the city of Regina Its geographic position is 50° 28' noith and 
104° 40' west; altitude, 1,896 feet above sea level 

Identification markings consist of the standard 100-foot circle 
with 4-foot band Telephone poles 25 feet high foim obstructions 
on the north, east, and southeast sides of the airport, on the south- 
east side are also farm buildings surrounded by trees 20 feet high; 
on the south side is a fence 3% feet high Slightly rolling prairie 
lies to the east, west, and south, and the city of Regina to the north 
The total area of the field is available for landmg purposes, the 
surface being of prairie sod over a clay subsoil 

Runways from 300 to 4,800 feet long and 800 to 400 feet wide have 
been graded and will be paved Beacon hghts are fixed A com- 
plete workshop and service station and good hangars were to be 
added early in 1930 

Motor transportation is available to Regina ; it is 1,500 feet to the 
nearest street-car stop Customs facilities are available on notifica- 
tion of the ofiicials at the customhouse 

Prevailing winds are west and noithwest 

Universal Air IndAJL^ries {Private Airport) — ^A private airport 
of Umveisal Air Industries, Suite 4, Black Block, Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan is located at 50° 25' north and 104° 38' west, altitude 1,936 
feet above sea level 

Standard marlnngs, consisting of a 100-foot circle with 4-foot 
band, encircling a Greek cioss with 20-foot arms, identify the field. 
An east- west runway is 2,640 feet long and a north-south runway is 
2,600 feet in length Facilities aie limited, and pilots should com- 
municate with the owners befoie proceeding to this airport, 

Saskatoon 

A pubhc airport, owned by the city of Saskatoon, lies 1^ miles 
north of the city limits and about 1% miles northwest of the South 
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Saskatchewan Eiver The geographic position is 52° 11' north and 
106° 1:1' west, altitude, 1,600 feet above sea level, local magnetic 
variation, 23° east 

A standard 100-foot circle with 4-foot band identifies the field A 
prominent landmaik is the Kobin Hood Mills, about 2% miles south- 
east oT the airpoit, which may also be identified at night by an 
electric sign The only obstiuctions on the noith, south, and west 
sides aie scatteied clumps of poi^lar tiees, on the east side is a tele- 
phone line about one-half mile fiom the field The surface of the 
landing area is faiily level, seeded, and with subsoil of gravel There 
IS an east- west i unway 1,760 feet long, and a noith-south runway 
2,640 feet in length 

A wind indicatoi has been placed on the filling station of the 
Impeiial Oil Co A hangai, 28 by 4b feet, is the propeity of the 
Saskatoon Flying Club Minor repair sei vices and refueling fa- 
cilities aie available, but theie is no fresh water The mam road 
from Saskatoon luns along the east boundary of the airport, and 
tianspoitation is available to the city Provisions may be obtained 
at a store across the road from the airpoit, wheie a telephone is also 
available 

Grading, lighting, and other improvements, to cost $23,000, are 
planned for 1930 

Yorkton 

A small field is owned by D Blown of Yorlrton The town is 
located northeast of Kegina appioximately 110 air-line miles, at 
crossing point of Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Eailways, 
or, about 51° 13' north and 102° 28' west 

YUKON TERBITORY AND HUDSON STRAIT 
Dawson (Yukon Territory). 

The landing field here is situated in the valley of the Klondike 
Elver, above the mouth of Bonanza Creek (]ust south of Pawson 
City, which is 64° 5' north and 139° 20' west) The field is 1,600 
feet long and has a i unway about 300 feet wide It is used by com- 
mercial airplane operators A sand bar is used in winter 

Mayo Landing (Yukon Teiritory) 

The landing field, which is unlicensed, is situated on the Stewart 
Elver at the mouth of Mayo Biook, approximately 114 air-line miles 
east-southeast from Dawson City, or about 63° 40' north and 135° 
45' west It IS a 4-wav field with a good, haid suiface, 700 feet wide 
bv 1,900 feet long Theie is also a good, hard, straight stretch of 
iivei beach three-quaiters of a mile long, which is usable after July 
15 when the high-water season is past The Stewait Eiver in front 
of Mayo and many lakes in the vicinity aie suitable for seaplane 
landings 

Whitehorse (Yukon Territory) 

The field is at the northern terminal of the White Pass &, Yukon 
Eailway, approximately 60° 50' north and 135° west 

A usable portion of this field has been sui faced, and it has a per- 
manent hangar Fuither development is in piogiess, as the field is 
used by commercial airplane operatois There is a supply of 
aviation fuel, but it is advisable to make arrangements in advance 
Suitable seaplane landing areas are on Bennett, Tagish. and Athii 



ILakes, all more or less within British Columbia — ^the neaiest. Lake 
Bennett, being approximately 44 air-line miles south of Whitehoise 
All these lakes drain eventually into the Yukon Eiver by way of 
Lewes Rivei , as does La Berge Lake, which is 20 air dine miles north 
«of Whitehorse 

Hudson Stiait 

The Dominion Government has established three aviation stations 
<on 01 near the south shores of Hudson Stiait, to report on ice and 
weather conditions 

The eastern station is at Poit Burwell, on the western side of the 
main island on the south shore of the eastern entiance to the Strait, 
<or, at 60° 22' north and 64° 50' west 
' The western station is on the southwest point of Nottingham Island, 
where Hudson Bay enters the Stiait and about 30 miles north of 
Digges Island on the south shore of the Strait, oi, at about 63° 5' 
north and 77° 40' west 

The third station is at Wakeham Bay, on the south shore of the 
Strait about midway between the other two stations, or, at 61° 40' 
north and 72° 6' west 

Hangars have been built, and wireless equipment is available At 
present there are no planes in the region 

AIRPORTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Haibour Grace. 

Harbour Grace is a village on the north side of a small inlet (4 
miles long) on the southwest side of Conception Bay, about 30 air- 
line miles west-northwest of St John The entrance to the inlet 
fiom the bay is marked by Harbour Grace Island, on which there 
IS a lighthouse flashing light 138 feet above high water The exact 
position of this lighthouse is 47° 42' 45" north and 53° 8' 11" west 
The Harboui Grace harbor beacon is a fixed red light at an elevation 
nf 40 feet above high water and its exact position is 47° 4' 29" north 
and 53° 12' 22" west These lights are northeast and north, respec- 
tively, of the landing field 

The airport is controlled by the Harbour Grace Arrpoit Associa- 
tion The field, which has an altitude of 306 feet above sea level 
(including the elevation of the runway), is 250 feet wide from 
north to south and 3,850 feet long from east to west, sloping toward 
the east Planes geneially take off from west to east The surface 
is fairly good, although there is some exposed rock Noith of the 
field is a branch line of railway, south of the field is the village of 
Harbour Grace, and at the west end of the field is a cemetery 

The Haibour Grace field is claimed to be the only one in Newfound- 
land suitable for landings of trans-Atlantic planes The runway 
IS 4,000 by 200 feet and has a 3 per cent giade On the left is the 
historic harbor 5 miles long and 1 mile wide, on the light a lake 
2 miles long The i unway is finished with a hard surface sano, 
but in time it will be covered with grass or clover Fliers are con- 
stantly using the port to arrange their equipment sent there in 
advance, since accessories are not available at present 

On account of the heavy grade, planes leave the field in a west- 
ward direction, which is quite difficult m an easterly -vnnd Ameri- 
can and British weather reports are supplied by the 'Western Union 
Telegraph and Cable Co 



EXCERPTS FROM CANADIAN AIR REGULATIONS, 1920 

(Revised to December 31, 1927) 

Part VII— RULES OF THE AIR 

63 Plying macliines sliall always give wa:y to balloons, fixed oi fiee, and to 
aiisliips Airships shall always give tvay to balloons, whethei toed oi fiee 

64 An ail ship, when not undei its own conliol, shall be classed as a fiee 
balloon 

65 Risk of collision can, when ciicumstances peimit, be ascei tamed by 
caiefnily watching the compass beaiing and angle of elevation of an appioachiilg 
ail Cl aft If neithei the beaiing noi the angle of elevation appieciably change, 
such iisk shall be deemed to exist 

66 The teim ‘iisk of collision” shall include iisk of injniy due to midne 
pioximity of other aiiciaft Every aircraft that is lequiied by these lules to 
give way to another to avoid collision shall keep a safe distance, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case 

67 While obseiving the rules regarding risk of collision contained in the 
last preceding paragraph, a motor-driven aircraft must always manoeuvre 
according to the rules contained lu the following paragraphs as soon as it is 
apparent that, it it pursued its course, it would pass at a distance of less Uian 
200 yaids fiom auj part of another aiiciaft 

68 When two motoi-diiven aiiciaft are meeting end on, oi nearly end on, 
each shall alter its eouise to the light 

69 When the two motoi-diiven aiiciaft aie on couises which cross, the 
aiiciaft which has the othei on its own light side shall keep out of the 
way of the othei 

70 (1) An aiiciaft overtaking any othei, shall keep out of the wav of the 
ovei taken aircraft by alteiing its own course to the right, and not in the 
vertical plane 

(2) Eveiy aircraft coming up with anolhei aiiciaft fiom any diiection more 
than 110° from ahead of the latter, i e , in such a position with reference to 
the aircraft which it is overtaking that at night it would be unable to see 
either of that an craft’s sidelights, shall he deemed to be an overtaking aircraft, 
and no subsequent alteiation of the bearing between the two aircraft shall 
make the overtaking aircraft a crossing aircraft within the meaning of these 
rules, or relieve it of the duty of keeping clear of the ovei taken airciaft 
until it is finally past and clear 

(3) As by day the overtaking aircraft can not always know with certainty 
whether it is forward or abaft this direction from the other aiiciaft, it should, 
if m doubt, assume that it is an ovei taking aiiciaft and keep out of the wmy 

71 Where by any of these rules one of the two aiiciaft is to keep out of 
the way, the other shall keep its course and speed When in consequence of 
thick weather or other causes, the aircraft having the light of way finds itself 
so close that collision can not he avoided by the action of the giving-way 
aircraft alone, it shall take such action as will best aid to avert collision 

72 Eveiy airciaft which is directed by these lules to keep out of the way 
of another aircraft shall, if the ciicumstances of the case admit, avoid crossing 
ahead of the other 

73 In following an officially recognized an loute every aircraft, when it is 
safe and practicable, shall keep to the right side of such route 

74 Aircraft on land or water about to take off shall not attempt to take oft 
until there is no nsk of collision with alighting aircraft 

75 Every aircraft manoeu\eiing under its own power on the watei shall 
confoim to the Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, and foi the pur^ 
pose of those regulations shall be deemed to be a steam vessel, but shall carry 
the lights specified m these rules, and not those specified for steam vessels in 
those regulations and shall not use, except when m distress, fog, mist, falling 
snow or heavy rainstorm, or be deemed to hear, the sound signals specified 
therem 
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76 Bvei'y aircraft in a cloud, fog, mist, or other conditions of bad visibility 
shall pioceed with caution, having caieful regard to the existing circumstances 
and conditions 

Part VIII —TRAFFIC IN THE VICINITY OF LICENSED AIRPORTS. AND SEAPLANE 

STATIONS 

77 A flying machme alighting or taking off at a licensed aiipoit shall con- 
form to the ciieuit indicated by the flag oi light shown 

78 When a flying machine takes oft from a licensed aiiport it shall not turn 
until 550 yaids distant fiom the nearest point of the aiiport, and the turning 
then made must conform with the circuit regulation 

79 A flying machme alighting at a licensed airport shall, fiom a distance 
of at least 550 yaids fiom the leeward side of the alighting zone, maintain a 
course directly tow aid such zone 

' 80 All flying machines flying within 1,200 yaids horizontal distance fiom the 
neaiest point of a licensed aiipoit shall confoim to the circuit law, unless such 
flying machines aie flying at a greatei height than 6,000 feet 

81 Aeiobatic aligh tings aie piohibited at licensed aiipoits Flying machines 
are prohibited fiom mdulgmg in aerial aciobatics within a distance in anj 
diiection of at least 6,000 feet fiom the neaiest point of the airpoit 

82 Every flying machine when taking off or ahghting at a licensed airport 
shall do so upwind, except when the natural conditions of the airport do not 
peimit 

83 At a licensed airport eveiy flying machme shall commence to take off from 
the extreme leewaid point of the taking-ofl zone 

84 In the case of fljing machines approaching a licensed aiipoit for the 
piiipose of alighting, the flying machine flying at the gi eater height shall he 
lesponsible foi avoiding the flying machine at the lowei height, and shall, 
as legards alighting, observe the rules go\erning overtaking aiiciaft 

85 Flying machines showing signals of distress shall be given fiee way 
in attempting to alight at a licensed airpoit 

86 A flying machine when alighting at a licensed aiipoit should alight as 
neai as possible to the neutral zone, but in any case on the left ot any flying 
machines which have already alighted Aftei slowing up oi coming to a stop 
at the end of its alighting run a flying machine will immediatelv taxi into 
the neutral zone Similaily, a flying machine taking off shall keep as tar 
as possible towaid the light of the taking-off zone, but shall keep clear to 
the left of any fij'ing machines which aie taking off or about to take off 

87 No flying machine shall be allowed to remain m the alighting oi the 
taking-oft zone longer than is necessary foi tbe pui’pose of alighting oi taking off 

88 No flying machine shall commence to take off until the preceding flying 
machine is clear of the airpoit 

89 No balloon, kite or airship shall be elevated m the vicmity of a licensed 
airport except when authorized by legiilation or with the permission of the 
All Board 

90 The rules governing tiaffic on and in the vicmity of licensed an ports 
shall apply to traffic in the vicinity of licensed seaplane stations, with the 
following modifications and addition 

(a) The following lules governing traffic in the Mcmitv of licensed an ports 
shall not apply — ^Paragraphs 78 (flying machines not turning until 550 yards 
distant) , (flying machines ahghting to mamtain a direct course from 550 
yards distance) , 82 (flymg machines within certain limits conforming to cir- 
cuit law) , 86 (flying machines landing neai neutial zone and moving into 
such zone) , 88 (flying machines not commencing to take off till preceding 
flying machme is clear) 

(h) A flying machine taxying up-wmd at a licensed seaplane station shall 
give way to a seaplane taxying down-wmd 

91 A copy of this part shall be posted at every licensed airport and seaplane 
station 

Part IX— DANGEROUS FLYING 

92 No aircraft shall fly ovei any city or town except at such an altitude 
as will enable the aircrft to alight outside the city or town, should the means 
of propulsion fall through mechanical breakdown or other cause 

93 No person in any an craft shall — 

(a) Carry out any trick flying ovei any city or town aera or populous 
district, or 
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Part IX —DANGEROUS FLYING 

(&) Cany out any tuck fljing of exhibition flying ovei any legatta* naee- 
meeting, oi meeting foi public games oi spoits, except when especially 
ananged for m wuiting by the piomoteis of such legatta or meeting, oi 

(c) Cany out any flying winch, reason of low altitude or proximity to^ 
persons oi dw^ellings, is dangeious to public safety , oi 

(d) Diop 01 cause oi peimit to be dioppecl from an aireiaft any article* 
capable of causing injuiy oi damage, oi any ballast except water or tine sand 

(e) No pilot of anj fljing machine shall, unless he is alone theiein, permit 
or cause such flying machine to loll, spin, loop, oi execute any othei evolution^ 
involving unnecessaiy iisk 

if) No pel son shall enter oi attempt to entei any aiiciaft in flight or leave 
01 attempt to leave any anciaft m flight except for the puipose of making a 
paiachute descent, oi give upon any aiiciaft in flight, any g^^mnastie oi other 
like exhibition 

EXCERPTS FROM CANADIAN QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

Seo 83 Aiiciaft aiii-ving iii Canada fiom toieign oi oveiseas count nes, 
subject to the same exemptions as aie set foith in section 13 of these legula- 
tions regal dm g ocean-gomg vessels, aie i eq.au ed to undeigo quaiantine 
inspection on airnal, betoie being allowed to make customs entiy 

Sec 84 All aiicraft aiiivmg in Canada fiom poits oi places infected with 
quaiantmable disease are requned at t me of quaiantme mspectioa to piesent 
bills of health in accoi dance with the lequiiements of section 10 of these 
regulations 

RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 

STATES CONCERNING ENTRY AND CLEARANCE OP AIRCRAFT 

Abticlb 1 All state aiiciaft, othei than militai\, naval, customs and police- 
aircraft, shall be tieated as cimI aiicratt and as such shall be subject to the 
lequirements heieiiiattei piovided foi cnil aiiciaft 

Art 2 Subject to the conditions and limitadons heieinafter contained' andl 
set toith, Canadian civil aiicraft shall be peimitted to operate m the United 
States and, in like manner, ci\il aiiciatt of the United States shall he per- 
mitted to operate in the Dominion of Canada 

Art 3 Canadian aiiciaft, betoie entei ing the United States must he legis- 
teied and passed as airwoiiihy by the Canadian Depaitment ot National Defence 
and must bear the legislation mai kings allotted to it by tliat Depaitment^ 
Aircraft of the United States, befoie entei mg Canada, must be legistered and 
passed as aiiwmithy by the United States Depaitment of Oommeice, and must 
heai the legistiation maikmgs allotted to it by that Department pieceded by" 
the lettei “N” placed on it in accoi dance wuth the Aii Commerce Regulations 
of the Depaitment of Commeice 

Art 4 Canadian airciaft making flights into the United States must cany 
aircraft, engine and journey log books, and the ceitificates of registiation and 
airwoithmess, issued by the Canadian Depaitment of National Defence The 
pilots shall bear licenses issued bj said Department of National Defence. 
Like requirements shall be applicable in Canada with lespect to aircraft of the 
United States and American pilots making flights into Canada The ceitificates 
and licenses in the latter case shall be those issued bj the United States DepaiN 
meat of Commerce, piovided, however, that pilots who are nationals of the 
one country shall he licensed by the other countiy under the following con^ 
ditions 

(a) The Department of National Defence of the Dominion of Canada will 
issue pilots’ licenses to American nationals upon a showing that they are 
qualified under the regulations of that Depaitment coveimg the licensing of 
pilots, and the United States Depaitment of Commeice will issue pilots' 
licenses to Canadian nationals upon a showing that they are qualified under 
the regulations of that Department covermg the licensing of pilots 

(h) Pilots’ licenses issued bv the United States Department of Oommeice to 
Canadian nationals shall entitle them to the same piivileges as aie granted 
by pilots’ licenses issued to American nationals, and pilots’ licenses issued by 
the Department of National Defence of the Dominion of Canada to American 



nationals shall entitle them to the same piivileges as are granted by pilots*’ 
licenses issued to Canadian nationals 

(o) Pilots’ licenses granted to nationals of the one country by the other 
country shall not be constiued to accord to them the light to register aircraft 
in such other country 

(d) Pilots’ licenses granted to nationals of the one countrj^ by the other 
country shall not be construed to accord to them the right to operate aircraft in 
air commerce unless the aircraft is registered m such other countiy in accord- 
ance with its registration requirements, except as provided for in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of clause 6, with respect to discharging and tahing on through 
passengers and/oi cargo 

Aet 5 No Canadian aircraft m which photographic apparatus has been 
installed shall he permitted to operate in the United States, nor shall any 
photographs he taken from Canadian aircraft while operating m or over the 
United States teiiitory, except in cases where the entrance of such aircraft 
on the taking of photographs is specifically authorized by the Department 
of Commeice of the United States Like restrictions shall he applicable to 
aircraft of the United States desiring to operate m or over Canadian teintoiy, 
and m such cases the entrance of aiicratt m which photogiaphic appaiatus has 
been installed, and the taking of photographs, shall not be permissible without 
the specific authoiization of the Department of National Defence of Canada 

Art 6 (ct) If the Canadian aircraft and pilot are licensed to caiTy passen- 
gers and/oi cargo in the Dominion of Canada, they maj do so between Canada 
and the United States, but not between points in the United States, except 
that, sub 3 ect to compliance with customs, quarantine and immigration require- 
ments, such an Cl aft shall be permitted to discharge through passengers and/or 
cargo destined to the United States at one an port in the United States accord 
ing landing facilities to foreign aircraft, and to proceed with the remaining 
passengers and/or caigo to any othei anpoits in the United States accordmg 
landing facilities to foieign an craft, foi the pm pose of discharging the remain- 
ing passengeis and/or cargo, and the\ shall in like manner be peimitted to 
take on passengers and/or caigo destined to Canada at different anpoits in 
the United States on the letum tiip to Canada 

(&) If the United States aiiciaft and pilot aie licensed to cany passengeis 
and/or caigo m the United States, they may do so between the United States 
and Canada, hut not between points m Canada, except that, subject to com- 
pliance with customs, quaiantme and immigration requirements, such aircraft 
shall be peimitted to dischaige thiough passengers and/or cargo destined to 
Canada at one airport m Canada according landing facilities to foreign air- 
craft, and to proceed with the lemaming passengeis and/or caigo to any other 
airports in Canada accordmg landing facilities to foreign aircraft, foi the 
purpose of discharging the lemaimng passengers and/or cargo, and they 
shall in like mannei he peimitted to take on passengers and/or cai 2 :o destined 
to the United States at different anpoits in Canada on the return tup to the 

United States , ^ 

Art 7 The right accoided to Canadian pilots and an craft to make flights 
ovei United States territory undei the conditions provided for m the present 
arrangement shall he accoided, subject to compliance with the laws, lules, and 
regulations m effect in the United States governing the operation of civil air- 
eiaft The right accoided to American pilots, and aircraft of the United States 
to make flights o\ei Canadian teriitory, under the conditions heiem provided 
for, shall he accorded, subject to compliance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions in effect m Canada governing the opeiation of civil an craft 

[Article 8 of the agreement, relating to certificates of airwoithmess foi export, 
and article 9, piovidmg foi termination of the agreement upon notification, aie 
omitted ] 
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FOREWOED 


British South Africa has long been Imown to the American exporter 
of mimng machinery, for this type of equipment has for many yeais 
found an important outlet in this market The naming industry, 
although practically all Biitish-owned and controlled, has, from its 
mception, been influenced by American naming practice through the 
employment of Ameiican engineeis and executiyes m the principal 
mimng districts, pai ticularly during their developmental s tages Fur- 
thermoie a similarity between American and South African mming 
and ore-reduction problems has led to the adoption of standard 
mmmg machineiy developed by American manufacturers for condi- 
tions on the western continents 

But South Africa offers much more than an outlet for American imn- 
mg machinery Based upon official United States statistics, American 
manufacturers supphed the foUomng in 1929 Metal-working machm- 
ery, $350,000, well and oihiefinery machinery, $240,000, construc- 
tion machinery, $166,000, power pumps, $109,000, conveying machin- 
ery, $104,000 This does not mclude a consideiable transshipment 
trade through Ben a, Portuguese East Africa, in equipment destined 
for the Rhodesias 

This buUetm endeavors to describe the South African market for 
mdustrial machinery and to indicate the present and potential mar- 
ket for American products A numbei of interesting phases are 
discussed, such as the importance of the Johannesburg Commeicial 
Exchange in effecting machmery sales American expoiters desiring 
fmther information pertaimng to the market m South Africa and 
othei^ foreign countries are requested to communicate with the mdus- 
trial machinery division of this bureau 

William L Cooper, Director 
Bureau oj Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

September, 1930. 
n 



MARKET FOR INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY IN BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA 

By Samuel H Bay, American Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg 


INTRODUCTION 

Impoits of mining and industrial machmery into the Umon of 
South Afnca during 1929 were valued at £2,974,000, which was 
practically the same as in 1928 Shipments of the same classes of 
m-achmery durmg 1927 reached a total of £2,712,671, and foi the 
previous year an aggregate value of £2,106,509 Manufacturers m 
the Umted Kingdom supplied £1,743,000 wwth or 59 per cent of 
the total durmg 1929, followed by the Umted States wnth £809,000 
worth or 27 per cent During i92S the United Kingdom secured 
62 per cent of this tiade as against 26 per cent on the part of the 
United States 

Imports of industiial machinery mto other sections of Biitish 
South Africa gamed sharply in 1929 as compared with the trade of 
the previous yeai These shipments weie as follows 


Teiiitorj 

192S 

1929 

South Rhodesia - - 

Noithorn Rhodesia - - 

£37S, 953 
161,620 
58, 760 

£511 976 
371,643 
82,248 

Southwest Afiica 

Totnl 

699,323 

968,767 

i 


Ameiican machmeiy foi mmmg and allied opei aliens has long 
found an important outlet m South Afiica The market must be 
taken primarily as a field for this class of equipment The mining 
industiy, although piacticaUy all Bzitish owned and contioUed, has 
been subject to American influence fioni its mception, thiough the 
employment oi Ameiican engmeeis and executives m the prmcipal 
mming districts, paiticulaily diiimg then development stages 
Furtheimore, a similarity between Ameiican and South African 
mming and ore-i eduction problems has lead to the adoption of 
standard mmmg machmery and equipmenL developed by Ameiican 
manulactuiers foi conditions on the western continents 

Apait from mimng, South Afiica is the woild’s newest mdustiial 
countiy It IS not geneially recogmzed that the real development of 
machmeiy-usmg mdustries dates back less than 20 years In com- 
paiison with modem mdustiial nations South Aliica is, theiefoie, m 
its mfancy The countiy ’s basic needs m manufactiiied ai tides are 
bemg gradually taken care of by local pioduction and a wide lange of 
secondary mdustiial enterprises established and fosteied under strong 

governmental encouiagement j , xt. 

The first mdustnal census taken m 1915-16 showed that there were 
3,999 factoiies m operation, the gioss output of which was valued at 
£90 435 000 In 1920-21 the numbei of mdustiial establisnments 

S'nsm to 7,005 with an output of £98,308,000 The deflafon 
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peiiod which followed maiked a decline, but the upward trend was 
immediately lesumed and m 1925-26, the date of the latest census, the 
total pioduction of the country was valued at £91,536,926, with 
200,000 persons employed, 75,000 of whom were Europeans 

With respect to the products covered m this bulletm, electiical 
machmeiy, piime movers, locomotives (railway and mdustrial), and 
anything in the natuie of garage equipment sold ordmarily through 
manufacturers’ agents and jobbing houses catering to the automotive 
trade are excluded No attempt will be made to discuss the market 
for machmeiy that may be classed as agricultural implements or 
farm appliances 


SALES AREA AND POPULATION 

From the point of view of the supplier of machinery there is a cer- 
tain logical grouping of territory in southern Africa, which may ordi- 
narily be taken as suitable for allotment to one estabhshed machinery- 
importing house acting through its branches or agency connections 
This territory includes the Union of South Africa with its mandate 
(former German Southwest Africa), Portuguese East Africa, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo. 
The discussion in this bulletin will be confined to this region 

Although the region covered is considerably over half the size of 
continental United States, the European or white population of the 
territory under review is extremely small, this being the prmcipal 
limitmg factor as regards the development of mdustries manufactur- 
ing products for consumption locally by the white residents 

The piedominance of non-I)tiropean labor (mostly black African) m 
most of South Africa’s industries is a factor which has an important 
bearmg both on types of equipment used and methods of manufacture 
With present average factory capacities it is often not economically 
feasible to replace hand operation by machmery On the other hand, 
the growing industrialization of the native Kafidr is brmgmg with it 
certam economic and social problems which may be solved only by 
greater mechanization of mdustry and release of the natives for agri- 
cultural work Included with the Kaffir workers are a fair proportion 
of Asiatics, mostly Indians, the latter bemg capable of much greater 
development as skilled workmen 

There is practically no opportumty m South Africa for mass pro- 
duction in the American sense, with consequently very limited demand 
for machmery designed solely to speed up output and reduce the 
number of operatives. The availabihty of cheap native hand labor 
for mdnstnes eliminates the opportunity for many types of industrial 
machmery that operate m other countries to replace manual labor 
On the other hand, the large number of natives finding employment 
on min es, farms, and factories results m their havmg a relatively high 
purchasmg power, which is reflected m the demand for modern 
machmery as well as other products 

The size and population of the pohtical subdivision of the territory 
covered are as follows 



Tonitory 

Aiea, in 
square 
miles 

Population (estimated 1928) 

European 

Native 

Indian 

andinixedj 

Total 

Union of South Afiica 

Southwest Afiica 

Poituguese East Afiica 

Southern Rhodesia 

471, 917 
322, 393 
428, 132 
148, 575 

291. 000 

100.000 

1, 738, 900 
25,000 
30, 000 
44,800 
5,000 

6, 000 

5, 277, 000 
210,000 
4,000,000 
; 964,900 

^ 1,000,000 
200,000 

761, 600 
200 

5. 000 
3,800 

300 

1.000 

7. 777. 500 
236,200 

4,035,000 

1. 103. 500 
1, 005, 300 

207,000 

Northern Rhodesia 

Katanga. 

Total 

1, 762,017 

1, 849, 700 

11, 651,900 

771,900 

14, 363, 500 


INDUSTRIES USING MACHINERY 


The mining area of South Africa is primarily a region havmg withm 
its borders the famous Witwatersrand gold fields , the Kimberley and 
other diamond mmes, the gold; chrome; and asbestos deposits of the 
Great Dyke of Southern Rhodesia, and the copper distncts of North- 
ern E-hodesia and the Belgian Congo Over 52 per cent of the 
world^s gold production and about 90 per cent of the diamonds are 
won from this area It seems destined to become one of the world's 
major copper-producmg regions; and m respect of chrome and asbes- 
tos, its mmes are already important factors m the world's supply 
There are enormous and easily accessible fields of coal and almost 
unlimited quantities of iron ore 

In mmmg operations a large amount of native hand labor is 
employed This is the prmcipal difference between the woikmg 
conditions in South Africa and most American mmmg districts 
Here the white man is more of a slalled oveiseer, while the Kaffir 
“bo^rs” do the physical work Modem machmery, howevei, especi- 
ally in the large-scale operations on the Rand and elsewheie, plays 
an essential pait and is becommg mcreasmgly impoitant with the 
growing depth of the underground workings and the giadual shortage 
of the native labor supply American machinery is evei3Pwhere m 
evidence both m actual mmmg and ore reduction It is for mmmg 
machmery that the greatest potential demand exists 

Other primary industries mclude production of sugar fiom cane, 
which IS centeied m Natal Provmce, with grmdmg and refinmg 
plants treatmg at the present time about 3,000,000 tons of cane per 
annum Other mdustries are fiuit drymg and preservmg, wme 
manufacture, whaling, and fish cannmg 

The mdustrial development covers a vnde range of secondary 
products made for local consumption and for export to neighboring 
markets m Africa The following is a list grouped under a broad 
^classification in the order of their importance ‘ 


Number of factories 


Food, drmk, etc 1, 868 

Metals and engmeeiing 877 

Vehicles 858 

Clothing and textiles 802 

Building 763 

Stone, clay, etc 340 

Books and printing 318 

Heat; light; and power 257 

Woodworking 237 


Number of factories 


Leather and leathers are 228 

Furniture 206 

Chemicals 125 

Production of raw materials 116 

Jewelry, etc 44 

Unspecified 39 

Surgical instruments 23 

Shipbuilding 11 
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The food and drink industry, which constitutes the largest single 
group, includes flour and meal nulling, starch, sugar, buttei, cheese, 
bacon and ham, condensed milk, bread, biscuits, jam, canned and 
diied fiuits, confectionery, pickles, sauces and ymegar, macaroni, 
ceieal foods, and all lands of aerated waters, cordials, beer, wines and 
spirits, salt, tobacco, cigars, cigaiettes, and snuflp 

The metal and engmeermg class is made up of plants catering to the 
mining and other industries, Government and mumcipal woikshops, 
railway repair stations, etc This industry is located principally 
m Johannesburg and on the ^^Reef,^^ as the gold-bearing aiea of 
Johannesburg and mcmity is called 

Vehicle building has always been an industr}’’ of considerable 
importance in South Africa, where the ox-drawn wagon 3s still a factor 
m the transport of goods Since the advent of motor transportation, 
body building has made rapid strides and the big motor-car assembly 
plants of two leading American manufacturers have brought the 
vehicle-bmldmg mdustiy into a new phase of activity with a conse- 
quent lugh state of development 

For its size, South Afiica is well catered to in clothing manufacture, 
from good-grade tailoring to the ordmary leady-made gaiments, 
shirts, ties, hats, and waterproof and lantted clothing The manu- 
factuie of men^s and women^s hosiery has commenced as well as 
knitted outer wnai of wool and cotton, and ribbed worsted bathing 
smts Blankets and mgs are also produced along with some mohair 
cloth foi unifoims and sports wear 

The stone and clay industry is mainly m the Transvaal and Natal 
Bucks, tile, pipes of cement and clay, crucibles, cement, and cut 
stone are the articles pioduced Alhed to this industry are plants 
turmng out asbestos, cement, asphalt, lime, glass bottles, giaphite, 
talc, composite flooring, insulatmg material, etc 

The heat, hght, and power plants, with the exception of the Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal power stations, are all Government owned Elec- 
tncity undertakings are under the supervision of the Electricity Supply 
Comnussion, w^hich itself is empowered to construct plants and supply 
electric power under Government regulation 
Woodwoilang, together with fuimture makmg, is one of the coun- 
try's leading mdustnes All classes of furmture are produced, and 
the jomery plants, in addition to sash and doors, etc , are turmng out 
picture frames, boxes, cooperage, cork work, shopfittmg, and plywood 
Boot and shoe and leather production have progressed steadily, 
especially since the war, until the class of men^s, 'women’s, and chil- 
dien’s footw^ear compares favorably with that from older manufactur- 
mg countries All but the better grade of uppei leatheis are now 
produced locally The leather industry, m addition to shoes, includes 
harness making and saddlery, bags and trunlm, leggings, and fancy 
goods 

In the chemistiy group important developments have been made, 
especially in the production of soap of all kinds, candles, oils and 
greases, dismfectants, pohshmg compounds, glycenn, perfumery, and 
a motor spint from molasses Carbonic acid gas as well as oxygen and 
acetylene are made and stored in cylinders, and fertihzers and explo- 
sives aie pioduced for the needs of agriculture and minmg 

Among the remainmg mdustnes may be mentioned wire nads, fenc- 
mg, rope, cordage and twine, tents and tarpauhns, mattmg, paint. 



matches, bakmg powder, surgical mstruments, 3ewelry, and rubber 
goods 

An important factor m connection with, the future of South Africa 
mdustnally is the State-fostered iron and steel works now m course of 
development It is planned to produce steel for supplying the raw or 
basic material to secondary mdustnes whose output would replace 
steel products now bemg imported 

GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

Every possible encouragement is given to local mdustry by the 
South African Government The Board of Tiade and Industries, 
which IS the Government’s tanff advisory body, gives sympathetic 
attention to any practical scheme for embarkmg upon local manufac- 
ture Since the upward revision of the tanff m 1925 there has been a 
steady increase in the impoitation of machinery and materials for 
manuf actunng purposes The pohcy of protection is givmg the mdus- 
tnalists of the country confidence m the future and the means for 
attractmg the necessary capital for the development of mdustnes 

Machinery that can be usedm any way for agricultuial pm poses — 
boileis, marine engines, water-filteimg equipment, fixed plant and 
machinery foi factory installation, wool presses, lefiigeiatmg ma- 
chmery, pumps, traction engines, and watei-boiing appaiatus — are 
all admitted free of duty On electiic-generatmg machinery, ap- 
paratus, and apphances and on buckets, skips, trucks, and nune 
tubs a 5 per cent prefeience is given manufacturers m the Umted 
Kingdom Othei mmmg and industrial machinery comes m with a 
3 pel cent pieference to British manufactures Rock-diill spares 
and liners for tube mills, which are begmning to be produced locally, 
are protected by assessment of a 17 per cent duty when miported 
from the United Kingdom and 20 pei cent when received from other 
countries The same applies to plates and frames for sugar filter 
presses 

The machmery requirements of South Africa are geneially aU 
obtamed from overseas Although the engineermg shops, particu- 
larly on the Rand, are often called upon for the budding of an impor- 
tant replacement part oi even the duplication of simpler types of 
machmery, the demand m most cases does not wairant any sort of 
continuous production of mechamcal equipment for use by local 
mdustry 

MACHINERY IMPORTS 

Machinery impoits may be divided into two groups, those for 
piivate mdustiy and Government purchases The lattei cover not 
only the requirements of the Government depaitments but also the 
State-owned South African Radways and Harbois, the mumcipalities, 
the Electricity Supply Commission, and the South African Iron and 
Steel Industiy Coiporation Government pui chases aie to a large 
extent made on open tender, usmg the medium of the Johannesburg 
Commercial Exchange and the High Commissionei’s office m London 
for brmgmg notice of these requirements to the attention of supphers 
There is a tendency to favor local merchants by puichasmg as much 
as possible from South African stocks It is also a fixed condition 
that oversea manufacturers desirmg to tender must be represented 
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m South Africa Ample time is generally given to enable local 
lepiesentatives of Ameiican pimcipals to send specifications, etc , 
overseas and leceive back quotations before the tender dates In 
the case of the new state iron and steel industry works, specifications 
were released simultaneously in Johannesburg, London, and New 
Yoik, and eveiy facility given to enable the competition to be world- 
■wide 

British manufacturers hold a commandmg position m the South 
African trade in almost all classes of industrial machmery There 
are several reasons for this The South African of Dutch ancestry 
rarely goes m for manufacturmg, leaving this branch of mdustry to 
his fellow countryman of British descent or to the newcomers, mainly 
Jewish The big industriahsts of South Africa are practically all 
British with a strong preference for the machinery and methods of 
Great Britam Much of the financmg of local mdustry is done m 
England under the auspices of British manufacturers of similar prod- 
ucts, who naturally turn to the home market for plant eqmpment 
Several important American manufacturers supply the South African 
market from their English manufacturmg branches so that this trade 
is credited to Great Britain Another factor is the limited scope in 
South Africa for mass production and laboi-savmg methods, with the 
lesult that British or contmental types of mdustrial machmes are ordi- 
narily more suited to local lequiiements than those of American 
design, except, of course, for mining and farmmg operations Fur- 
thermore, there is a close busmess and financial association between 
the mdustrial element in South Africa and Great Britam with frequent 
personal contact during mutual visits, which naturally leads to a 
choice of British machinery and manufacturing equipment unless the 
Umted States or some other country can effectively offer somethmg 
that IS outstandingly more suitable 

Considerations of price have an impoitant bearmg at the present 
time on the American participation m South Africa’s machmery 
trade On most types of heavy machmeiy such as locomotives and 
turbo-generators, wherem labor enters to a considerable degree into 
the cost, prices on American products during the last two or three 
years have been hopelessly out of Ime with those of British and con- 
tmental competitors The price factor apphes more to private mdus- 
try requirements than to railway and other Government purchases. 
With the exception of locomotives and machinery contiacts running 
mto large amounts, which are thrown open to general tender, the 
usual custom of the railways is to buy machinery privately from a 
manufacturer with whom they have had previous dealmgs The rail- 
way is extremely conservative m its policy and has adhered strongly 
to British makes of machinery 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

The air-compressor business in South Africa is at present laigely 
m British hands An unusual development on the Rand consists 
of the compressed air service of the Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power 
Co While several of the mmes have their own plants, the bulk of 
them are supphed with am from two mam stations operated by this 
company, which has laid a 24--moh pipmg system along the Reef 
The service is metered on the basis of electrical umts consumed 



American air compressors are at work m many parts of this tern- 
tory and are satisfactorily meetmg the conditions The preponder- 
ance of British equipment is due simply to the preference situation 
above refeired to 

Air-Compeessor Imports into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

192S j 

1929 

Unitod Kingdom 

£8, 493 
7,611 
19 
24 

£7, 046 
12, 271 
1,242 
716 

£27,905 ' 
8, 850 
7, 301 
899 

£13,673 
9, 158 
41S 
2,43 

United States 

Germany-- 

Other 

Total ' 

10,117 

21, 275 

1 

44, 955 

25,578 


BOILERS 

British makers have practically a monopoly in supplymg boilers to 
South Africa Fully 90 per cent of the water-tube type of capacity 
over 100 horsepower are by one concern Veitical cross tube and 
locomotive type boilers are also of English make A large number of 
boiler manufacturers are repiesented m South Afnca, even though 
the busmess is m the hands of a few The absence of American par- 
ticipation m this trade is because of the pnor estabhshment of the 
British product and the conservative attitude of most mdustnahsts 
who have found British boilers satisfactory Cheap coal fuel is a 
factor which hmders the mtroduction of new tjrpe boilers and apph- 
ances designed for fuel economy The competitive situation is such 
that it IS di65cult to mterest a rehable machinery dealer m any type 
or new make of boiler different from that now being supphed 


Imports of Boilers for Industrial Purposes into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Num 

bei 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

bei 

Value 

Umted Kingdom 

Gf'i TUfi'riy 

1, 505 

1 

£131,466 

547 

45 

146 

260 

122 

6 

6 

10 

£64, 391 
3,721 i 
1, 813 ‘ 
1, 478 
416 

206 

£60,642 

229 

5 

£93, 826 
217 
1, 166 

United States 

'Rolo'in'm 

i 

m 

77 

339 



Other - 

1 



48 

Total - 

1,507 

132,464 

143 

71,819 

207 

61, 249 

234 

95, 255 

! 


SHOE MACHINERY 

Most of the shoe-machmeiy trade of South Africa is in the hands of 
the British subsidiary of an American firm Stocks are held m South 
Africa and the equipment leased to the factories m accordance with 
this company's estabhshed pohcy A few of the shoe machmery 
specialty hnes are shipped direct from the Umted States 

8920—30 2 
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Impoets of Boot aistd Shoe Makin-q Machinbky into the Union of South 

Afeica 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

TTnitfifi TQngrtom — - 

£27,408 

5,392 

2,031 

224 

£20, 193 
4,313 
649 
116 

£20, 868 
3, 363 
780 
908 

£18, 292 
4,502 
1,679 
805 

United. Stat^. 

Germany 

Other 

Total 

36, 066 

26, 271 

26, 919 

25,278 



CONFECTIONERY-MAKING MACHINERY 

The important coniectioneiy factories in South Africa are all 
offshoots of British concerns The machinery employed is accordmgly 
of British manufacture, having been sent out by the parent compames 
m complete units Replacements and additions tend to follow the 
origmal eqmpment The varieties of confectionery favored m South 
Africa are more British than American, which places Umted States 
confectionery-machmery specialties at a disadvantage 


Impoets of Confectionery-Maeiing Machinery into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom - 

£11,469 

1,461 

379 

27 

92 

£12, 567 
2,641 
735 
33 
311 

£14, 796 
4, 024 
1, 536 
1, 033 
687 

£8, 226 
3, 357 
686 
46 
972 

Germany. .7 

United States 

France 

Other 

Total. - - 

13,428 

16, 187 

22, 075 

13, 186 


GRAIN-MILLING MACHINERY 

A British firm is the chief suppher of machmery for South Africa’s 
corn and flour nulls The American equipment m use consists mamly 
of small units on faims and m small custom mills where the farmer 
brings in a few bags for grmdmg at a time German suppliers have a 
share of the latter trade The big millmg mterests of South Africa 
are all British, and oiders for complete plant equipment aie often 
placed m England without foreign competition 


Imports of Corn and Flour Milling Machinery into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Umted Kingdom 

£52, 465 
2,113 
1,004 
1, 373 

£47, 371 
4,035 
2,287 
1, 363 

£58, 952 
7,505 
1, 090 
1, 696 

£68, 829 
10,749 
4,318 
2,027 

Umted States ._ 

GermEiny--* 

Other 

Total 

66,965 

65,056 

69, 243 

86, 923 



CRANES AND ELEVATING MACHINERY 

In cranes and elevatmg machinery 80 per cent of the demand is for 
Government requirements American gram-handhng equipment is 
preferred throughout the railway elevator system The harbor ci anes 



aie all Biitish A great deal of elevating of material on mme dumps 
IS necessary m South Africa on account of the prevadmg flatness of the 
country The opportunities for this hne of machmeiy are good and 
the market worthy of careful study and consideration 


Imports of Cranes and Elevating Machinery into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£102, 729 
16 429 
707 

£120, 961 
19,644 
2,434 
667 
6,324 

£63, 353 
25, 287 
1,376 

1, 217 
166 

£87,753 

29,615 

1 2, 616 

' 3,023 

939 

United States 

Germany-- _ 

Belgium 

Other - 

814 

Total-- - 

120, 679 

150,030 ' 

91, 401 

123, 946 



FACTORY-PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Under the general headmg of ^^factory plant” equipmentj South 
Africa imports annually a wide variety of machinery m the form of 
more or less complete manufacturmg umts for mdustrial estabhsh- 
ments varymg m size from small one-family affaiis to important 
volume producers Examples are soap and candle makmg plants, 
match factories, bakmg powder, yeast, and all sorts of foodstuff 
plants which are starting up as new enterprises As previously 
mentioned, the present Umon Government offers encouragement to 
new manufacturmg industries in the form of taiiff protection as well 
as customs exemptions on raw materials, and there is a large class of 
newcomers to South Africa who are anxious to embark on almost 
any land of manufacturmg Amen can trade and techmcal journals 
are eagerly scanned for new mechanical apphances to simphfy or 
cheapen the cost of manufacture of standard articles of consumption 
and the American Trade Commissioner's office is contmually receiv- 
ing mqiunes for complete manufactining equipment for given mdus- 
tnes The Amencan position m this trade is due to our abihty to 
supply rapid-production eqmpment and machmery with adaptabihty 
to new manufacturing pioblems The feehng is that the promoters 
of a new enterprise must look to the Umted States for the latest 
and quickest methods or apphances, which gives Amencan manufac- 
turers an advantage over the firms m older countnes supplying the 
standard and time-honored types This speciahzed machmeiy tiade 
will undoubtedly contmue to grow with the increasing diversity of 
South Afnca’s manufactunng enterpnses 


Imports of Factory-Plant Equipment to the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1927 

1928 

1 

[ 1929 


£86, 867 

£80,920 

£124, 179 


^ 51, 529 

! 56,234 

100, 677 

United Kingdom 

67, 412 

43, 602 

45,853 

Switzerland-- — - 

6, 807 

12,464 

7,874 


15 945 

10,920 

13,959 

Total - - 

228, 660 

204, 140 

292,542 
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METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 

The South African Railways are the largest users of metal-worlang 
machinery Biitish supphers of lathes as well as other machine 
tools aie well intrenched This railway business is conservatively 
placed, not ordinarily on the basis of price There is an increasmg 
tendency for the South Africa Railways to standardize m its selection 
of machine-shop equipment 

Geiman machine-tool manufacturers are well lepresented in the 
Union, havmg come back strongly with consignment stocks, etc , 
smce the war They are supplying many of the shapers, planers, and 
mdhng tools in the mine shops and offeimg credit teims to small 
engmeermg establishments to enable them to commence business with 
limited capital The United States participation in metal-woiking 
machinery is largely in gaiage equipment, small lathes, drills, valve 
seaters, etc 


Imports of Lathes in the Union of S outh Africa 


CouBtry 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£21, 312 
5, 884 
3. 862 
783 

£32, 751 
5, 170 
2, 602 
1, 074 

£62, 043 
4, 628 

2 271 
1, 648 

£66, 187 
6, 964 
2,724 
1,310 

Germany - - 

United States 

Other 

Total ; 

31, 841 

41, 597 

60, 490 

66, 185 



Theie has grown up on the Rand a very extensive engmeermg 
mdustiy oi group of mdependent, private machine shops These 
estabhshments have developed on a jobbing basis and are organized 
to cope with breakdowms or other mmmg emergencies and to get 
plants moving agam with the least possime delay The personnel 
IS, accordmgly, often highly slolled and mgenious and will undertake 
to duplicate a part or even a complete machme of considerable 
complexity They fabricate thousands of feet of steel launders 
for conveymg mill pulp on the gold mmes All sorts of plate work, 
tanks, chutes, etc , are turned out Some very fine gear cuttmg 
IS occasionally done, as well as the production of runners for tur- 
bines and alloy and bronze work Precision grindmg has developed 
m connection with automotive needs, and electric weldmg is common 
in most work shops The machme tools and metal-workmg machm- 
ery foi all these operations are ordmarily bought on a price basis, 
a practice which has mihtated agamst United States manufacturers 
gettmg their share m recent years It is a trade worth cultivatmg, 
however, especially where American manufacturers can offei some- 
thmg more efficient oi more suited to the varied lequiiements of this 
local mdustry 


Imports of Machine Tools (Except Lathes) into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£5, 061 
2,727 
*449 
114 
68 

£10,975 
8, 052 
1,223 
443 
354 

£27, 475 
18, 937 
3,054 
1,852 
605 

£23, 740 
15,684 
2,449 
1,092 
1,669 

United States- ^ 

Germany 

Sweden 

Other— 

Total 

8, 419 

21, 047 

61,823 

44,634 




ELEVATORS 


The highest building in South Africa has 10 stories, the average 
modern structure possessing about 6 Up-to-date elevator equip- 
ment in the American sense is, therefore, not required The British 
branch of an American company has been gettmg most of this trade 
There is a growmg demand for special garage elevators and eqmp- 
ment for cold-storage plants and speciahzed mdustrial hit require- 
ments 

Hydratjlic and Electric Lift and Gate Imports into the Union op South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

j 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£37,460 

1,741 

431 

£31, 459 
5,413 
577 

£36,439 

1, 807 
140 

£55,466 

11,213 

273 

United Stat^-_ 

Other 

Total 

39, 632 

37,449 

38, 3S6 

66,952 



MINING MACHINERY 

The Ameiican share of South Africa's imports of minmg machmeiy 
consists mainly of those mechanical specialties for which American 
manufacturers have established a world reputation on account of 
their efficiency of operation and smtabdity for the character of work 
to be performed The readmess of American manufacturers to re- 
design a machme and offei somethmg new and better for a particular 
operation gives them an advantage over more conservative com- 
petitors 

At the same time, firms representmg American machinery manu- 
facturers m South Africa find almost eveiywhere a strong British 
preference based on sentiment and on actual commimity of mterest 
between British machinery manufacturers and the big mining groups 
of South Africa The mimng industry is almost wholly British con- 
trolled, and it IS well known that many of the mme managers are 
under mstruction to buy from America only when the article m ques- 
tion IS unobtamable from a British source 

The fact that there is a considerable amoxmt of American capital 
invested in mining enterprises in this part of Africa does not alter the 
competitive situation, noi the fact that there are American engineers 
and managers employed on a number of the mmes, particularly at the 
present time m Northern Rhodesia The latter are m reality a hand- 
picked group of experts imported mto this country to carry out work 
for which they are known to be among the world’s leadmg specialists 
Their outlook is mternational and their professional standards such 
that any leaning they might have toward American eqmpment would 
never be based on anythmg but its smtabdity for the work bemg carried 
out South Africa is a part of the British Empire, and the outstand- 
ing importance of its mmmg mdustry keeps this territory constantly 
considered as an outlet for British goods Furthermore, m the 
Rhodesias, all minmg nghts are obtamed under concession from the 
British South Africa (or Chartered) Co , controlled from London, 
which exercises a powerful mfl.uence m the Rhodesias and strongly 
favors British Empire trade. 
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Gold mining — The Rand gold mines have developed to a high degree 
the technique of both mining and milling The standard ore treat- 
ment consists of primary breakmg with crushers, reduction with stamps 
or ball mills oi both, amalgamation over plates, further grmdmg with 
ball nulls, followed by cyanide leachmg The average loss gomg to 
the tailmg dumps is less than 5 per cent of the gold content of ore 
milled 

Undeigiound the gold occurs m quartz-conglomerate reefs varymg 
fiom 10 to 40 inches m width, the values persistmg with remarkable 
uniformity m depth In the Village Deep Mme on the central Rand 
the 7,600 foot level has been reached Wmding equipment is accord- 
mgly a matter of first importance Steam hoistmg engines were first 
used but these are nearly all replaced by electric The wmdmg gear 
itself on most of the Rand mmes is manufactured by a British firm, 
but American electric motors are favored Wire cable is now manufac- 
tured in South Africa suitable for aU haulage The tip trucks and 
buckets used for trammmg ore underground are mamly British and 
German mth continental participation in this Ime mcreasmg Local 
f abrication of buckets or ^Hubs^ ^ as they are called, is also makmg rapid 
progress The employment of small wmches or hoists operatmg scrap- 
ers for bnngmg broken ore down the stopes is a development for which 
American manufacturers are responsible This work is ordmarily 
done by native hand labor, and owmg to the growmg shortage of 
this label supply, oppoitunities for economical mechanization are 
becoming more numeious In fact, the prodigious use of native hand 
labor, which has always been the rule m Rand minmg practice, may 
have ultimately to give way to mechanical operation as the mmes 
mcrease in depth 


Imports of Buckets and Tip Trucks into the Union op South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£58, 060 
23, 738 
295 
3, 790 
341 

£58, 146 
23, 971 
9, 736 
6,470 
1,224 
2,381 
1, 567 

£48, 887 
25, 070 
11, 271 
6,638 
3, 659 
2,880 
921 

£61, 560 
25, 047 
1,176 
6,386 
2,812 
5,368 
1, 570 

Germany 

United States , _ 

France 

Bolgium „ 

Netheilands- 

other 

1, 182 

Total 

87, 396 

103,494 

98, 326 

92, 918 



Coal mining — Coal-mimng machinery has an important place in 
the South African imports Coal cutters are used m the Natal and 
Transvaal mmes, those of British make being at piesefit in greatest 
favor In South Afiica the practice of operatmg mmmg machmes 
wheiever possible by native labor, with the white inmer in immediate 
supervision, is the custom This calls for special consideration to 
meet what might be called nonskilled actual handlmg of the equipment 
Copper mining — The new copper-mining aiea of Northern Rhodesia 
IS bemg piospected mainly with diamond didls, over 75 of them 
bemg now m opeiation The power and ore i eduction plants, 
smelters, and mam works are bemg designed m London, wheie prac- 
tically all the big machmery will be purchased Suppliers are keepmg 
in touch with this copper-mining development by sending engmeers 
and executives to visit the district, by appomting local representa- 



tives, and by duect contact with the bead offices of the companies 
concerned in London American equipment should have an impor- 
tant place m this district on account of the position of our machinery 
manufacturers m copper nunes of the world geneially The approach 
to this busmess through a manufacturmg oi selling branch m England 
would prove advantageous, although local representation m South 
Africa IS necessary to a proper development of the ultimate possi- 
bilities of the market 


Jmpoets of Other Mining Machinery Not Elsewhere Specified Into the 
Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1 1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£331, 622 
222, 405 
12, 485 
37, 433 

£535,760 

343,821 

9,992 

20,876 

£532,837 

282,885 

11,084 

8,425 

£470,675 
342,891 
27, 755 
15, 533 

United StatM 

Germany 

other 

Total 

603,945 

910,448 

835,231 

856,854 



INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES ^ 

The British section of this trade is m the 1-cylinder, 4-cycle hori- 
zontal oil engme, with two manufacturers as the leadmg supphers 
The American share consists of horizontal kerosene engmes, with the 
Germans supplymg the Diesels The cost of fuel is an important 
consideration m the sale of this eqmpment and has much to do with 
the preponderance of the British oil engmes 

Imports of Oil and Gasoline Engines into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Num 

her 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

United Kingdom 

645 

£46, 336 

923 

£54, 472 

1,527 

£96, 863 

1,828 

£89,059 

United States 

289 

11, 046 

414 

15, 140 

872 

28,141 

591 

16, 896 

Germany 

11 

732 

58 

4,515 

133 

11, 549 

231 

14 629 

other - 

56 

2,783 

52 

2,267 

60 

2,861 1 

202 

1 8,204 

Total. 

1,001 

61, 497 

1,447 

76, 394 

2, 682 

139,414 

2,862 

128,788 


PUMPING MACHINERY 

South Africa is a good market for water-pumpmg eqmpment of all 
kmds The ramfall is heavy but seasonal, so that there is regular 
need for extensive movement of watei by pumpmg Practically all 
the big mmes are wet and require most elaborate dewatenng systems 
On the Rand names, for example, milhons of gallons of w^ater are 
brought to the surface daily only to be pumped back m again after 
clarification to supply the necessary moisture to the rock drills 

The Bntish branch of an American company has mst ailed most of 
the pumps on the important municipal water schemes m South Africa 
The largest for Johaimesburg calls for the pumpmg of 20,000,000 
gallons per day, 45 miles against a head of 1,000 feet A Swiss con- 
cern has a fair share of South Africa's trade m pumps United States 
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manufacturers supply a large quantity of working heads and other 
accessories and m general catei to the smaller reqiurements down to 
the farm types 

Water-pumping equipment is one type of machinery for which 
South Afnca offers sufficient demand to warrant the expense of 
speciahzed sales attention There are many unusual pumpmg prob-- 
lems constantly arising, with opportumties for new and high-efficiency 
eqmpment. 

Imports of Pumps and Accessories into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£69, 092 
43, 741 
11, 506 
3,367 
636 
4, 196 ; 

£77, 164 
55, 225 
12, 126 
4,624 
1, 568 
1, 620 

£84,191 
52, 876 
11, 169 
7,533 
1, 453 

1, 548 

£87, 836 
60, 656 
13, 296 
6, 486 

1, 068 
3, 467 

United Stat^ ' 

Switzerland-- 

Germany. 

Canada 

other 

Total- - — 

132, 538 

152,227 

158,770 

162, 803- 


WOOL PRESSES 

The demand m South Africa for wool presses is for the hand- 
operated type capable of leducmg the ordmary 6-foot pack to about 
half its original dimensions 

Imports of Wool Presses into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom 

£4, 666 
760 
275 
634 
142 

£2,440 

425 

618 

584 

100 

£1,418 
1,676 
1, 366 
772 
218 

£471 

2,259 

2,867 

982* 

416 

New Zealand __ 

Germany 

Australia— 

Umted States _ 

Total 

6,367 

4, 167 

6,449 

6,697 



road rollers 

Eoad rollers of British manufacture are all steam The Swedish 
product, operated by an oil engine, has met with considerable favor. 
The demand, however, is not great 

Imports of Steam and Motor Road Rollers into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1 

1 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

No 

Value 

No 

Value ' 

No 

i 

Value 

No 

Value 

United Kingdom 

14 

1 

£9, 524 
660 
64 
814 

7 

£7, 607 
44 
25 

9 

3 

3 

1 

£6, 667 
1, 975 
1, 752 
62 

28 

3 

8 

£13,927 

1,290 

3,429 

591 

Germany. 

Sweden _ 


Umted States . . 



Total ... . 





16 

11, 052 

7 

7,676 

16 

10, 466 

43 

19, 246 




TEXTILE MACHINERY 


bouth Atrica's textile mdiistry is m its infancy, and American 
machmery will undoubtedly find a place as the industry grows The 
principal plant now in operation is wholly equipped with American 
machmeiy and is turning out hosiery, bathing suits, and knitted 
outerwear in competition with imported products 

Imports of Weaving, Knitting, and Other Textile Machinery into the 
Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Xingdom^ 

£1,044: 

18 

362 j 
400 

£572 

117 

1 

103 

£1,814 

S2fa 

176 

374 

£1,832 

2,816 

572 

174 

United States 

Germany 

Other 

Total 

1,824 

793 

2,890 

1 

0, 394 



SAWMILL AND WOODWORKING MACmNERY 

Useis of woodworking machmery in South Africa are confined to 
the furmture factories, the mills, and the joinery plants attached to 
lumber yards There is pi actically no production of softwood lumber, 
and the hardwood timber resources of Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa are as yet little developed 

In the furniture factories the machmeiy is the simplest It con- 
sists in some cases only of a circular saw for roughing out In most 
of the factories, however, there are planers, sandem, and band saws 
The practice m woodworkmg m South Africa is to allow one workman 
to make a complete article from the rough lumber As factories 
increase m size there is simply a multiplication of small machmery 
units rather than the adoption of higher-capacity equipment with 
men specializing on particular operations 


Imports of Sawing Machinery into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United ViTigdom 

£4, 759 
1, 137 
1,2S0 
1, 053 

£5, 968 
1, 365 
746 
1,376 

£7, 102 
1, 303 
1,243 
361 

j:-5.89e 

940 

612 

729 

United States 

Germany 

other 

Total 

8,229 

9,455 

10, 009 i 

8, 177 



English manufacturers predominate in supplying machinery for the 
South African furmtuie mdustry The production foremen are all 
lEnghsh and favor British equipment Price considerations are 
agamst American machmery and m favor of British and contmental 
manufactures British woodworking machmery m use is heavier in 
weight, which accoimts for its acceptance because of greater durabihty. 
Germany has figured prominently m the woodworldng-machmery 
trade of South Africa, chiefly because a leadmg Johannesbuj:‘g machm- 
ery house of German origm has specialized m this class of equipment. 
The most improved -^erican types of woodworkmg machinery are 
generally regarded as too complicated and difficult of operation for 
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the class of workman available here The principal machines bemg 
used are in joinery shops for sash and door manufacture, the dressmg 
of lumber, and box inalang 

Better service and supply of spare parts would add impetus to the 
American participation in this trade 


Imports of Woodworking Machinery into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom - 

£25, 504 
7,999 

£23 989 

' £29,730 
6,486 
2,890 
774 

£32, 136 
7,787 
2, 52S 

Germany 

4,748 

1,425 

United States 

4,986 

France 

4, 757 

343 

Other - 

621 

2,043 

3,472 : 

2,604 


Total 

39,011 

36, 962 

40, 351 

45,298 



CLOTHING AND BAG MANUFACTURE 

The production of work clothmg and all the cheaper grades of 
shirts and outei clothmg for the native trade is earned on throughout 
South ^Afnca mostly in small factones Battenes of electrically 
operated sewing machmes are employed wherever the size of the 
estabhshment warrants There is no mass production or tendency 
to adopt new time-savmg or labor-savmg machmery One com- 
pany has the major portion of the business due to its long-estabhshed 
position and service facihties The Germans are supplying the 
cheaper grade of sewing machines used principally by the Indian 
workshops m Natal and even by native operators m numerous small 
workshops turmng out cheap khala shirts and trousers for their 
own trade 

There is considerable manufacture m South Afnca of gunny bags 
for the sugar and maize mdustnes and of tarpaulms for the railways 
and to cover gram and other commodities stored m the open 

Imports of Industrial Sewing Machinery into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number 

Value 

Number 

! Value 

Number 

Value 

United Kmgdom 

1, 286 
208 

£17, 662 
6,710 
801 

733 

£12,006 
4, 878 
1,834 
246 

1 619 

£20, 143 
12, 656 

United States : 

162 

374 

Germany ___ 

31 

65 

134 

2,486 

286 

Gther— 

15 

355 

28 i 

7 


Total _ 

1, 540 

25,658 

988 

18, 964 

2, 034 

35, 571 




STEAM and gas ENGINES 


Vertical high-speed steam engmes now m use m South Africa are 
practically all manufactured by a British firm This same company 
fuimshes much of the steam-turbme equipment for the larger power 
plants and major pumpmg operations The American participation 
m this hne is mainly in small vertical high-speed umts for refrigeration 
plants 

Two British companies furmsh the bulk of the gas-engme eqmp- 
ment used m South Afnca The fuel employed is either coal, char- 
coal, or wood The presence throughout Rhodesia and many parts 



of the Union of scrub timber suitable only for fuel makes gas-engme 
power both cheap and satisfactory for isolated mines, power plants, 
etc Considerable pumpmg on the large farms is done by gas-engme 
power using <iharcoal 


Imports or Steam and Gas Engines into the Union or South Africa 


Country 

1 

926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Num 

ber 

Value 

Num 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Germany 

Other 

Total 

262 

37 

1 

5 

£48, 552 
1, 073 
376 
395 

301 

87 

1 

7 

£82, 207 
2,714 
338 
1,893 

294 

151 

6 

5 

£75, 649 
3,830 
1,203 
9S3 

288 

104 

1 

13 

£45, 676 
2,809 
143 
354 

296 

50,395 

456 

87, 152 

455 

81, 565 

406 

48,981 


STONE CRUSHERS 

The American share of the stone-crusher sales in South Afiica is 
mamly m the large units The great gyratory crushers for the first 
stage of ore breaking m the mines are all Ameiican Biitish manu- 
facturers are supplying the smaUer-size eqmpment for quarries turning 
out crushed rock for road makmg There is a widespread demand for 
a small stone-crusbmg unit with self-contamed power plant for use m 
small minmg operations, both to reduce ore and to prepare rock for 
concrete making German and Swedish manufacturers are supplying 
od-engme crushers that are meetmg with considerable favor 

Imports op Stone Crushers and Parts into the Union of South 

Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

IJmted Kingdom 

£36, 375 
10,290 
230 
686 
209 

£24, 650 
5,389 

1 

£21,438 
7, 712 
1,800 
416 
62 

£17,980 

8,646 

1 1,469 

1 647 

1 213 

United States - 

Sweden 

Germany 

1,862 

19 

other — 

Total 

47, 789 

31,920 

31, 428 

28,855 



SUGAR MACHINERY 

The sugar mdustry of South Africa is located m Natal and Zululand 
and has an output of 300,000 tons of sugar a year, obtamed from the 
grmdmg of about 3,000,000 tons of cane There are 26 mills and 3 
refineries m operation The mills generally work between the 
months of May and December The machmery is predommantly 
British, a Glasgow firm bemg responsible for most of the recently 
constructed plants American filters are generally mstalled and the 
pumps of United States manufacture are standard for conveymg the 
juice before clarification to the filter presses One American company 
has furnished most of the equipment for unloadmg and feedmg cane 
mto the grmders 

The produce of the mills is known as cargo sugar, in which form 
it IS consumed by the natives, particulaily m the mme compounds 
Refined sugai for consumption by Europeans is made at one plant by 



the Suchar process and at another by the double carbonation process. 
A modern type refinery completed m 1927 at Durban has a capacity 
of 550 tons per day usmg the bone-char process All classes of 
refined sugars are produced 

The sugar industry of South Africa is feeling the effect of the world 
OYcrproduction but is strongly protected against foreign sugar 
through dumping duties, and is also aided by an import bounty on 
shipments to the United Kmgdom The latter has an important 
bearmg on keeping the purchase of machmery confined to British 
manufacturers 

Impokts or Sugar- Milling Machinery into the Union of South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Kingdom. 

£196,191 

£96, 675 
16, 040 
400 

£115, 474 

£93, 374 
3, 090 
668 

United States 

20, 654 
71 

<641 

799 

Germariy 

Other. 

1,741 , 

4,231 

147 

858 


Total-- 

218, 557 

116, 246 

121, 061 1 

97, 990 



WELL-DBILLING EQUIPMENT 

American water-well drilhng equipment has prevailed in South 
Africa on account of its outstanding serviceability and the absence 
of competmg British products Well-drilhng conditions m South 
Afiica are similar to those in vast areas of the western United States, 
and the same type of equipment is m demand Himdreds of wells 
are bored annually for the requirements of the sheep and cattle farm- 
mg regions iUnencan drills are beginnmg to be copied by local engi- 
neering shops, paiticulaily for supply to the Government irrigation 
department 

Watee-well Drilling Machinery Imports into the Union of South Africa 


Countiy 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United States 

United Kmgdom 

£l0, 629 
3, 933 
416 

£26, 399 
6, 075 
256 

£79, 366 
8,728 
59 

£67, 163 
5, 536 
795 

Other 

Total - 

14. 978 

32, 729 

88, 153 

73, 493 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 

The headmg ^ industrial machinery not elsewhere specified covers 
considerable refiigeration machmeiy American refiigerating equip- 
ment IS m high favoi, especially foi creameiies, cooling of fruit for 
export, meat and produce stoiage, ice-cream manufactuie, etc An 
exceedmgly important development in the near future will be air 
conditioning on the Rand mines to impiove the working conditions 
at mcreasmg depths 

The steady increase in imports from practically all sources m the 
misceUaneQus machinery gioup shows the growing diversity of South 
Africa's manufacturmg mdustries Rapid pioductive machinery is 
coming into greater use, and there is a gradual awakenmg to the 
po&sibihties from a greater employment of American machinery and 
mass-production methods The two American automobile assembly 



plants whicli have been erected employ white labor exclusively and 
are valuable missionaries for American mdustiial methods and 
equipment 


Imports op InJjustrial Machinery Not Elsewhere Specified into the 
Union op South Africa 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United Elingdom 

£126,634 
53,608 
22, 771 
8,636 
2,272 
2,001 i 
2,478 i 

£238, 610 
47, 167 
48,068 
9,348 
1,107 
2,441 
7,621 

£347,797 
91,523 
48,046 
16, 554 1 

6,116 i 

2,501 

8,444 

£336, 614 
83,712 
61,877 
18,836 
2,646 
3,916 
15,724 

TlTntftd ^ ______ , , 

Germany' 

Sweden,’.- 

Switzerland 

Frfl.Tice . , - _ . . 

Other - 

Totp.l , ^ 

218, 399 

354,262 

520, 980 

513,325 



IMPORT TRADE OF ALL BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

Up to the present pomt we have discussed mainly the industrial 
machinery trade of the Union of South Africa, which accounts for most 
of the imports into British South Africa The foUoivmg tables, 
however, show United States exports of mdustrial machinery to all 
of British South Africa, based upon American statistics, and imports 
of this class of machinery ftom all sources based upon South African 
statistics The latter table is especially mteresting as showing some of 
the transshipment trade destmed for Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
which passes through the Umon, Beira (Portuguese East Africa), and 
other ports 


United States Exports op Industrial Machinery to British South Africa 
[B ased on TJmted States customs statistics] 


Class of machinery 

1928 

1929 

Power-generating machinery 

$56,406 

16,447 

420 

$25,897 
18, 657 



Total. - - 


73,273 

44,454 

Construction and conveying machmeiy 

156, 618 
86, 766 

166, 100 
104,073 


Total - 

243,384 

270, 173 

Mining, well, and pumpmg machinery 

A/Timncr find TUHcliiTiftrv - 

1,299,752 
155, 518 
114,077 

: 1,358,768 

i 239, 971 

, 108,655 

Wall find niliAflTiprv 



1,569,347 

1,707,394 


317,604 

349,900 

Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 

TAYtllfi 

8,6S7 ' 
19.407 
9,333 

14, 914 
23,222 
9,290 




37,427 

1,039,681 

47,426 

1,469,916 



3,280,716 

3,889,262 



1 Excludes locomotives and parts 
^Excludes engines not ovei 10 horsepo'wer 
a Excludes windmill pumps 


Certain Classes of Industrial Machinery Imported into British South 

Africa During 1929 ^ 


Class 

TJmon 
of South 
Afiica 

The Rhodesia 

South i 
west j 
Afiica : 

Total 

Via 

Union 

poits 

Via Bella, 
etc , and 
overland 

Engines 

£23'}, 711 
975, 662 
941, 300 

£3, 504 
48, 953 
4,864 

£56, 902 
150, 648 
64, 708 

£12, 635 
54, 622 
8, 879 

£308,652 
1, 229, 876 
1, 009, 751 

Mining machinery 

Industrial maehmeii not elsewbeie specified— 

Total 

2, 152, 663 

57, 321 

262, 258 

76, 036 

2, 648, 278 



1 Tills summary, taken from official South African returns, evidently excludes a numbei of types Mf 
industrial macbineiy but is of particulai interest in showing some of the transshipment trade with the 
Bhodesias 


MERCHANDISING METHODS 

Several methods of merchandising machmery in South Africa are 
bemg successfully employed In estabhshing a new hne there is 
always the pioblem of whether the possible volume of sales will 
warrant the effort necessary Factories are inclined to be either small 
and vudely scattered, as for example the clothmg, confectionery, and 
foodstuff plants, or they are concentrated m the hands of a few con- 
cerns in favoiable localities, as in the case of the shoe and furmture 
industries and the automobile assembly plants If the possibihties 
for volume of sales of a hne of machmery are not present, it is diflS.cult 
to obtain any sort of representation which will do more than respond 
to local inqumes that may corae along 

One of the most generally employed methods of merchandismg is 
to hand over exclusive distribution rights to a local firm of machmery 
importers, -which purchases the goods outnght for resale These 
firms, or engineering houses as they are called m South Africa, are m a 
position to undertake the work of installation as well as servicmg the 
equipment and to carry necessary stocks of spare parts Supplement- 
mg this airangement, it is the practice of many manufacturers to send 
out Amencan sales engmeers or specialists, who prepare the way for 
local salesmen by developing prospects, givmg expert advice and 
assistance on service, and otherwise doing the missionary w^ork so 
essential m a new countiy 

The actual selection of a machmery distributor m South Afiica is 
best done by approaching qualified firms direct, one at a time, out- 
hnmg the proposition in detail, with terms, discounts, etc , and sup- 
plying descriptive hteratuie A list of leading South African ma- 
chinery importers and dealers, giving lull paiticulars as to the 
orgamzations, refeiences, and Imes handled by each, may be obtained 
from the mdustiial machineiy division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington oi through any of the buieau^s 
district or cooperative offices The American trade commissioner's 
office at Johannesburg is able to assist by nai rowing the choice to a 
few of the best qualified houses, mcludmg those that may be seelong a 
given hne of machmery An important consideration is the attitude 
of the local firm toward American products There aie several 
high-class machmeiy importmg compames owned or managed by 
Ameiicans residmg in South Afiica These are naturally to be pre- 
ferred if the hne comes within the general scope of their activity 



Many excellent British firms are now distribntmg American machinery 
and are m a position to take on additional lines While their general 
attitude IS open minded and liberal, there are a few nltraconseiwatiye 
firms that car^not be expected to represent American pioducts which 
compete with established British products The German films domg 
business in South Africa with one or two exceptions are speciahzing 
m Contmental machineiy 

A personal survey m South Africa by American machinery export 
executives is, of course, to be preferred to any other method for 
selecting a representative and mvestigatmg the possibihties of the 
maiket It has been observed that both machmery dealers and 
prospective users aie very keen to discuss busmess with visitors who 
can speak authoritatively about a machmery problem, so that if the 
field warrants such intensive consideration, a visit by a qualified sales 
engineer is undoubtedly the best way of entering the market 

THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE 

There is situated m Johannesburg a umque institution known as the 
Commeicial Exchange, the purpose of which is to hrmg together buy^er 
and seller and to otherwise facihtate the purchase of supphes by the 
mines, railways, mumcipahties, Government depaitments, and other 
consumers m the Union, Southwest Africa, and Rhodesia Regularly 
appointed buyers for the different groups post their requirements 
daily on the exchange boards, where they are available to all exchange 
members desiring to quote 

In general, the ti ansae tions of the exchange covei -supphes earned 
in stock by local importers Ordeis for deferred delivery, however, 
are frequent, especially on machmery, so that oversea suppheis 
participate m business transacted on the Commercial Exchange 
through their local representatives Only appioved firms and buyers 
can post their lequirements on the Exchange, and careful mvestigation 
is made into the character and standmg of members quotmg The 
result IS keen, wide-open competition, except for specialties, which 
although posted go to firms handhng the particular line 

The Commercial Exchange has been criticized from the pomt of 
view of the supplier as tendmg to promote price cutting and the 
whittling of profits to the vanishing pomt Its success, however, 
from the buyers' standpomt and the commercial community generally 
has been marked There has been a steady mcrease in the volume 
of business transacted through the Commercial Exchange smee its 
inception in 1905 Durmg 1928 it reached a total volume of 
£17,852,931, as compaied with £17,569,544 m 1927 and £16,995,609 
the previous year The followmg table shows machmery and tools 
(other than electrical) purchased through the Commercial Exchange 
for mmmg requirements alone, by Provmces of the Union, duimg 
the year 1928 



Machinery and Tools (Other Than Electrical) Purchased for Mining 
Requirements, by Provinces of the Union op South Africa, from the 
Commercial Exchange in 1928 


Transvaal 



Gold mmes (large) 





Classification 




Dia- 

mond 

mines 



Total 

Trans- 

vaal 


Wit- 

Outside 

Wit- 

waters- 

rand 


Coal 

mines 

Other 

mines 


waters- 

rand 

Total 



mines 

Water nnrifiers . - 


1.,^ 


1 

£220 


£220 

Boiler plant, other than that of loco 







motives, traction engines, or steam 
wagons - _ _ - -w 

£26, 226 

£568 

£26, 794 
20, 673 


6,775 

£7, 219 
778 

40, 788 
21, 351 

Headgear 

e; 305 

14,268 


Stearn engines 



For winfiing 

100,969 


100, 969 


300 

641 

101, 900 

For pumping, includmg pumps if 








523 


523 

For compressors, includmg com- 



17,276 



prftsfinrs _ _ 

17, 126 

150 


163 

1, 933 
- . . 

19, 362 
97 

For gATifirntmg filfiotrioity _ . _ 


97 

For other purposes 

105 


105 

1 

165 

1 6 

275 

Pumps 

A ir-driVATi _ _ 

7,828 

134 

7, 962 
581 

1 

743 

1 

i 92 

8, 797 
1,482 

OriveninrlirAnf.ly hy pteam , , 

330 

251 


153 

748 

Driven indirectly’ by electric 


motors 

17,462 

1, 905 

19,367 


1,700 

716 

21,783 

Driven indirectly by gas or oil 


engines 






565 

666 

Steam locomotives 

14, 173 
1,727 
1,450 


14, 173 
1,727 
1,450 


14 691 

549 

29, 313 
1,727 
1,450 

Traction engines - 



Steam lorries. __ 





Motor wagons 


! 



Eleetne _ . . __ 




i 


016 1 

616 

Oil - 

2, 593 


2,693 





245 ! 

2,838 

601 

Gas or oil engines. 




601 1 

Mechanical lifts and elevators other 





I 

than belt conveyors and elevators 

Belt conveyors and elevators 

15,261 

1 6,039 

1 12,324 

126 

15,386 ! 
6,039 
16,770 


2, 292 
73,828 
2,301 

273 ' 

17,961 
80, 176 


308 

Other mechanical haulage 

3,446 


18, 071 

Reduction plant, excluding engmes 



and consumahle stores, such as shoes 
and dies, screenmgs, etc . 

56,865 

1,438 

4,066 

60,911 

1,438 



7,044 

164 

87, 965 
3, 207 
6,693 

Washing plant _ 

'£1,125' 

86 

Treatment plant, meludmg furnaces. 
Workshops plant, eiccluding engmes , 

6,210 

672 

6,782 

911 



and motors 

34,700 ! 

6, 676 

41,276 


1,166 

2,327 

44, 769 

Mine- ventilation plant, excludmg en- 


gines, eomnressors, and motors 

6, 976 
100 

92 

7,067 


824 

179 

8,070 

662 

Diamond drSls (property of company). 
Miscellaneous machmery not specified 

100 


662 



22,633 

106, 48r 

nfiove _ ... 

67, 626 

9,569 

77,094 

239 

6,521 


Total value 

402,711 

41,712 

444,423 

1,759 

111, 989 

48,447 

606, 613 
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TVIachinehV and Too^ (Other Than Electrical) Purchased for Mining 
Requirements, bt Provinces op the Union op South Africa, prom the 
Commer^:ial Exchange in 1928 — Continued 


1 

Cape of Good 
Hope 

Orange Free State 

Natal 

Classification 

Bia 

mond 

mines 

Other 

mines 

Dia 

mond 

mines 

Coal 

mines 

Coal 

mines 

Other 

mmes 

Water purifiers 







Boiler plant, other than that of loco 
motives, traction engines, or steam 
_ wagons 

£1, 794 


£306 


£5, 686 


Headgear 

Steam engines 

• For winding 



486 


235 

11, 086 

137 

14, 413 


For pumping. Including pumps if 
directly driven 

25 





Foi compressors, mcludmg com 
pressois-- 

250 


7,581 



For generating electricity 




For othei purposes 

284 




201 

205 

418 

1,038 


Pumps 

Air diiven 




£40 

65 

195 


Driven indiieetly by steam 



96 


Driven indiiectly by electric 
motors 

1,334 


926 


Driven indirectly by gas or oil 
engine 



^team locomotives 








Traction engines 



1, 576 




Steam lorries 






Motor wagons 

Electric 







Oil 


£2, 200 





Gas or oil engines 


2,360 





Mechanical lifts and elevators other 
than belt conveyors and elevators 

163 

288 


106 


Belt conveyors and elovatois 


100 

'■1,248' 

81 

824 

791 


Other mechamcal haulage 

4,731 



Reduction plant, excluding engines 
and consumable stores, such as shoes 
and dies, screenings, etc.. 

33 

19, 193 
174 

342 


Washing plant 

2, 099 

. 10, 296 


Treatment plant, including furnaces 

1, 553 

20 


Workshops plant, excluding engines 
and motors 

1, 014 

84 

2,345 

484 

258 


Mine ventilation plant, excluding en- 
gines, compressors, and. motors 

163 


Diamond drills (property of company). 
Miscellaneous macriinery not speci- 
fied above— 


899 




. 8, 199 

3,081 

2,144 

206 

4^929 

173 


Totfl vnlne . 

. 19,803 

10, 210 

36,214 

2, 681 

60,765 

173 



South 

Africa 

total 


£220 


4S, 574 
22, 071 

112, 966 

685 

41,606 

97 

760 

9,042 

2,061 

25,276 

665 
29,313 
3,303 
1, 460 

616 

5,03S 

2,861 

18,608 

82,347 

23,674 


87,523 

16,770 

8,266 

48,954 

8,233 
1, 551 

124y 219 


725,656 


It IS recommended that Amencan machmery manufacturers seek- 
ing representation m Soutli Africa make certain that agency prospects 
are members of the Johannesburg Commercial Exchange Such 
membership is not only an mdication of their rehabihty and standing, 
but it is an assurance that a particular product is bemg brought to 
the attention of mme operators and other buyers Opportumties for 
the sale of specialty hues of machmery are thus not overlooked 
The Commercial Exchange has carried on steady effort for greater 
purchase locally, through South African representatives of oversea 
supphers, of the requirements of the South African railways, Govern- 
ment departments, mumcipahties, and other users of mdustrial 
machinery Many of these purchases were formerly made by the High 
Commissioner for South Afnca m London, and were often placed 
with Bntish manufacturers without ever bemg brought to the atten- 
tion of firms m other countries. The present tendency, therefore, 
emphasizes the importance of bemg adequately represented m South 
Afnca m order to take advantage of the mcreasmg amount of Govern- 
ment and municipal busmess which is bemg placed locally 




CONCLUSION 

The problem of selling American machinery in South Africa can 
be reduced to two or three factors The hue must, m the first place, 
be one for which theie is a demand in this territory rif it is imnmg 
maclunery, it must be of a type usable in the kind of mming opera- 
tions bemg earned on in South Africa, if ordinary mdustoal eqiup- 
ment, there must be scope for its use m industry Pumping machin- 
ery imght be taken as a good example of a line for which there are 
widespiead possibihties m this territory 

Secondly, American manufacturers can expect to^ sell in this market 
only machmery that has some umque features either m respect to 
speed or economy of output, labor elimination, or some other distinct- 
advantage over the product of conservative makers who follow 
standardized and time-honored methods and design The generally 
superioi design of American machinery is a sellmg asset of great > 
importance and m South Africa often effects the entr4e into an other- 
wise closed field On practically all standaid mechamcal hues the 
Umted States producer can not hope to compete on a price basis 
with Enghsh or Continental manufactureis, unless the equipment is 
something which American factories are turmng out on a mass- 
production basis 

American macliinery expoiters can score in this market through 
intensive sales effort, by sendmg out their own sales engmeeis, wheie 
conditions justify, to orgamze a local sales force and provide the 
mspiration and leadership necessary to introduce a new and untried 
article Factory backing of the local distributor by wilhngness to 
send out a newly designed machine on trial is an excellent means of 
arousmg the cooperation of the local firm, which does not then have 
to take all the chances of the hue bemg a success 

There is no need for consigning American machmery stocks to 
this market The only safe and profitable course is to follow the 
clean-cut method of outright sale and purchase Terms can be varied 
in accordance with financial and credit conditions without any 
improper shiftmg to the shouldeis of the American manufacturer 
of the capital burden which belongs with the importmg merchants 
The practice of foreign machmery manufactuiers m consignmg their 
products to South Africa undoubtedly contributes to a gi eater volume 
of export shipments, but the results over a peiiod of years leave 
open the question whether sales made on this basis have not been 
offset by losses during times of economic depression 

South Africa is not a big maiket for American machmery In 
fact, it IS restricted m many ways by factors beyond an exporter's 
contiol But with careful selection of distributors, adequate backing 
of a progressive export policy, and energetic and intensive sales effort, 
using factory-tramed technical experts where potential volume exists, 
there is no reason why a satisfactory share of the busmess may not 
be obtained. 

Considerable information m the form of trade lists covering South Africa is 
available upon application to the commercial intelligence division of the Buieau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D C Included are lists of 
the following Engineering firm members of Witwateisrand Commeieial Ex- 
change, and buyers for mining, municipal, railway, and industrial enterprises 
(names of firms for which they purchase also being given) 



